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THE  period  of  three  years  with 
which  the  two  ensuing  chapters 
are  concerned,  namely,  that  extending 
from  1864  to  186G,  is  remarkable 
as  showing  the  rapid  development  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  views  on  the  subject 
of  Parliamentary  Eeforra.  In  the 
63 


first-named  year  he  delivered  a  speech 
upon  the  franchise  which  filled  the 
Conservative  party  with  alarm,  but 
correspondingly  elevated  the  hopes  of 
the  Reform  party.  It  was  the  first 
note  sounded  in  a  conflict  which, 
twelve  months  later,  was  to  lose  Mr. 
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'  Gladstone  his  seat  for  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, and  finally  to  culminate  in  the 
disruption  of  the  Liberal  Government. 
With  the  exception  of  this  speech  and 
of  the  budget,  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  the  session  of  18G4,  or  to 
give  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
annals  of  legislation.  The  year  was 
comparatively  uneventful,  and  the 
country  was  at  peace.  Concurrently 
with  a  tranquil  condition  of  public 
opinion  was  witnessed  a  striking  ad- 
vance in  the  material  prosperity  and 
general  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  official 
periodical  reports  demonstrated,  con- 
tinued to  advance  by  those  extraordi- 
nary '  leajDs  and  bounds '  which  had 
marked  its  course  since  the  first  on- 
slaught made  upon  the  commercial 
restrictions  in  force  twenty  years  be- 
fore. 

Before  dealing  with  Parliamentary 
and  political  questions,  however,  we 
pause  here  to  consider  an  address  on 
a  most  interesting  topic  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  recess  of  18G3. 
We  refer  to  his  lecture  on  the  '  Life 
and  Works  of  Wedgwood,'  given  at 
Burslem,  Stafi'ordshire,  on  the  2Gth  of 
October.  This  admirable  survey  of 
the  career  of  a  very  remarkable  man 
ranks  amongst  the  best  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's extra-parliamentary  utterances. 
Although  the  occupations  and  demands 
of  political  life  compelled  him,  as  a 
rule,  to  decline  all  invitations  of  a 
local  character,  he  could  not,  he  said, 
refuse  the  invitation  to  co-operate  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Wedgwood  In- 
stitute, at  the  place  which  gave  him 


])irth,  and  on  the  site  of  his  first 
factory.  Properly  regarded,  this  was 
not  a  merely  local,  but  rather  a 
national  design,  partly  because  earthen- 
ware was  one  of  the  great  and  distin- 
guishing British  manufactures,  and 
partly  because  there  were  certain  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  manufacture  by  the 
observance  or  neglect  of  which  its 
products  were  rendered  good  or  bad. 
These  princijDles  were  applied  by 
Wedgwood  with  a  consistency  and 
tenacity  that  could  not  be  too  closely 
observed  in  industrial  production. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thus  spoke  of  the 
regulation  of  trade,  and  of  the  utility, 
cheapness,  and  beauty  of  the  products 
of  industry  : — 

To  vindicate  fi)r  trade  in  all  its  brandies  the 
principle  and  power  of  self-regulation,  lias  been  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  priucipal  function 
of  the  British  Parliament.  But  the  very  same 
stage  in  our  political  and  social  existence,  which  has 
taught  us  the  true  and  beneficial  application  of  the 
laws  of  political  economy,  has  likewise  disclosed  to 
us  the  just  limits  of  the  science,  and  of  the  field  of 
its  practical  application.  Tlio  very  same  age,  which 
has  seen  the  State  strike  off  tlie  fetters  of  industry, 
has  also  seen  it  iuteiiiose,  with  boldness,  for  the 
protection  of  labour.  The  same  spirit  of  policy, 
which  has  taken  from  tlio  producer  the  enjoyment 
of  preferences  paralysing  to  him,  and  most  costly  to 
the  community  at  large,  has  offered  him  the  aids  of 
knowlc:lge  and  instruction  by  whatever  means, 
cither  of  precept  or  example,  puljlic  authority  could 
command. 

We  may  consider  the  products  of  industry  with 
reference  to  their  utility ;  or  to  their  cheapness;  or 
with  regard  to  their  intlueuce  upon  the  condition  of 
those  wlio  produce  tlicm  ;  or,  lastly,  to  their  beauty; 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  associate  tlio  jireseuta- 
tion  of  fonns  and  colours,  agreeable  to  tlio  culti- 
vated eye,  vrMi  the  attainment  of  the  highest  apti- 
tude for  those  purposes  of  common  life,  for  which 
they  are  properly  designed. 

Now,  as  to  their  utility  and  convenience,  con- 
sidered alone,  we  may  leave  that  to  the  consumer, 
who  will  not  buy  what  docs  not  suit  him.  As  to 
their  cheapness,  when  once  security  has  been  taken 
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that  an  cidire  society  sliall  not  bo  forced  to  pay  an 
artificial  price  to  some  of  its  members  for  their  pro- 
ductions, we  may  safely  leave  the  question  to  the 
action  of  competition  among  manufacturers,  and  of 
what  wo  term  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  As 
to  the  condition  of  the  workpeople,  experience  has 
shown,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Factory  Acts, 
that  we  should  do  wrong  in  laying  down  any 
abstract  maxim  as  an  invariable  rule.  Generally,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  presumption  is  always  against 
legislative  interference  ;  but  that  upon  special 
grounds,  and  most  of  all  where  children  are  em- 
ployed, it  may  sometimes  not  only  be  warranted 
but  required.  This,  however,  though  I  may  again 
advert  to  it,  is  not  for  to-day  our  special  subject. 
We  come,  then,  to  the  last  of  the  heads  which  I 
have  named  :  the  association  of  beauty  with  utility, 
each  of  them  taken  according  to  the  largest  sense, 
in  the  business  of  industrial  production.  And  it  is 
in  this  defjartment,  I  conceive,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  pecidiar  pre-eminence,  I  will  not  scruple  to 
say  the  peculiar  greatness,  of  Wedgwood. 

Now  do  not  let  us  suppose  that,  when  we  speak 
of  this  association  of  beauty  with  conveiuence,  wo 
speak  either  of  a  matter  which  is  light  and  fanciful, 
or  of  one  which  may,  like  some  of  those  I  have 
named,  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Beauty  is  not 
an  accident  of  things,  it  pertains  to  their  essence ; 
it  pervades  the  wide  range  of  creation ;  and, 
wherever  it  is  impaired  or  banished,  we  have  in  this 
fact  the  proof  of  the  moral  disorder  which  disturbs 
the  world.  Reject,  therefore,  the  false  philosophy 
of  those  who  will  ask  what  does  it  matter,  provided 
a  thing  be  usefid,  ■Hhefher  it  be  beautiful  or  not: 
and  say  in  reply  that  we  will  take  one  lesson  from 
Almighty  God,  who  in  His  works  hath  shown  us, 
and  in  His  Word  also  hath  told  ns,  that  '  He  hath 
made  everything,'  not  one  thing  or  another  thing, 
but  everything  '  beautiful  in  his  time.'  Among  all 
the  devices  of  creation,  there  is  not  one  more 
wonderful,  whether  it  be  the  movement  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  the  succession  of  the  seasons 
and  the  years,  or  the  adaptation  of  the  world  and 
its  phenomena  to  the  conditions  of  human  life,  or 
the  structure  of  the  eye,  or  hand,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  frame  of  man, — not  one  of  all  these  is  more 
wonderful,  than  the  profuseuess  with  which  the 
Mighty  Maker  has  been  pleased  to  shed  over  the 
works  of  His  bauds  an  endless  and  boundless 
beauty. 

And  to  this  constitution  of  things  outward,  the 
constitution  and  miml  of  man,  deranged  although 
they  be,  still  answer  from  within.  Down  to  the 
humblest  condition  of  life,  down  to  the  lowest  and 
most  backward  grade  of  civilisation,  the  nature  of 
man  craves,  and  seems  as  it  were  even  to  cry  aloud, 
for  something,  some  sign  or  token  at  the  least,  of 


what  is  beautifid,  in  some  of  the  many  spheres  of 
mind  or  sense.  This  it  is  that  makes  the  Spital- 
fields  weaver,  amidst  the  murky  streets  of  London, 
train  canaries  and  bullfinches  to  sing  to  him  at  his 
work  :  that  fills  with  flower-pots  the  windows  of  the 
poor :  that  leads  the  peasant  of  Pembrokesliire  to 
paint  the  outside  of  his  cottage  in  lively  colours: 
that  prompts,  in  the  humble  class  of  women,  a 
desu'e  for  some  little  personal  ornament,  certainly 
not  without  its  dangers  (for  what  sort  of  indulgence 
can  ever  be  without  them  P)  yet,  sometimes,  per- 
haps, too  sternly  repressed  from  the  high  and 
luxurious  places  of  society.  We  trace  the  opera- 
tiou  of  this  principle  yet  more  conspicuously  in  a 
loftier  region;  in  that  instinct  of  natural  and 
Christian  piety,  which  taught  the  early  masters  of 
the  Fine  Ai-ta  to  clothe  the  noble  objects  of  our  Faith, 
and  especially  the  idea  of  the  sacred  Person  of  our 
Lord,  in  the  noblest  forms  of  beauty  that  their 
minds  could  conceive,  or  their  hands  could  execute. 

Mr.  Gladstone  maintained,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  difficult  for  human  beings 
to  harden  themselves  at  all  points 
against  the  impressions  and  the  charm 
of  beauty.  He  also  held  that  we  are 
bound  to  take  care  that  everything  we 
make  shall,  in  its  kind  and  class,  be  as 
good  as  we  can  make  it.  With  regard 
to  the  application  of  beauty  to  works 
of  utility,  the  reward  was  generally 
distant. 

A  new  element  of  labour  is  imported  into  the 
process  of  production  ;  and  that  elemeut,  like  others, 
must  be  paid  for.  In  the  modest  publication  which 
the  firm  of  Wedgwood  and  Beutley  put  forth  imder 
the  name  of  a  Catalogue,  but  wliieh  really  contains 
much  sound  and  useful  teaching  on  the  principles  of 
industrial  art,  they  speak  plainly  on  this  subject  in 
the  following  language  : — '  There  is  another  mistake 
that  gentlemen  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
partictdar  difficulties  of  an  art  are  apt  to  fall  into. 
They  frequently  observe  that  a  handsome  thing 
may  be  made  as  cheap  as  an  ugly  one.  A  moment's 
reflection  wotdd  rectify  this  opinion.'* 

The  beautiful  object  will  be  dearer  than  one  per- 
fectly bare  and  Ijald ;  not  because  utility  is  compro- 
mised for  the  sake  of  beauty,  but  because  there  luay 
be  more  manual  labour,  and  there  must  be  more 
thought  in  the  original  design. 

•  Catalogue,  p.  92. 
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'  Pater  ijise  colemli 
HauU  facilein  esse  viam  voluit.** 

Thoreforo  the  manufacturer,  whose  daily  thought 
it  must  ami  dught  to  be  to  chcapcu  liis  jiroductions, 
I'udeavom-iug  to  dispeuse  with  all  that  can  be  spared, 
is  under  much  temptatiou  to  decline  letting  beauty 
stand  as  an  item  in  tlie  account  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction. So  the  pressure  of  economical  laws  tells 
severely  upon  the  finer  elements  of  trade.  And  yet 
it  may  be  argued  that,  in  this  as  iu  other  cases — in 
the  ease,  for  example,  of  the  durability  and  solidity 
of  articles — that  which  appears  cheapest  at  first  may 
not  be  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  And  this  for  two 
reasons.  In  tlio  first  place,  because  in  the  long  ruu 
mankind  are  willing  to  pay  a  price  for  beauty. 
France  is  tlie  second  commercial  country  of  the 
world  ;  and  her  command  of  foreign  markets  seems 
clearly  referable,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  real 
elegimce  of  her  productions,  and  to  establish  in  the 
most  intelligible  form  the  principle,  that  taste  has 
an  exchangeable  value. 

But  there  seems  to  be  another  way  by  which  the 
law  of  nature  arrives  at  its  revenge  ujjou  the  short- 
»i;,'htcd  lust  for  cheapness.  We  begin,  say,  by 
finding  beauty  expensive.  AVe  decline  to  pay  the 
artists  for  producing  it.  Their  employment  ceases ; 
and  they  disappear.  Presently  we  find  that  works 
reduced  to  utter  baldness  do  not  satisfy.  We  have 
to  meet  a  demand  for  embeUishmeut  of  some  kind. 
But  we  have  starved  out  the  race  who  knew  the  laws 
and  modes  of  its  production.  We  substitute  strength 
for  flavi.ur,  quantity  for  quality ;  and  we  end  ))y 
producing  incongruous  c.'icrescences,  or  even  hideous 
malformations,  at  a  greater  cost  than  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  nourishment  among  us  of  chaste  and 
virgin  art. 

So  the  penalty  of  error  may  be  certain ;  but  tlie 
reward  of  sound  judgment  and  right  action,  de- 
pending as  it  does  not  on  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but 
ou  the  long  future,  is  remote.  In  the  same  propor- 
tion, it  is  wise  to  call  in  aid  all  the  secondary 
resources  we  can  command.  Among  these  instru- 
ments, and  among  the  best  of  them,  is  to  be  reckoned 
the  foundation  of  iustifutes,  such  as  that  which  you 
are  now  engaged  in;  fur  they  not  only  supply  the 
willing  with  means  of  instruction,  but  they  bear 
witness  from  age  to  age  to  the  principle  on  which 
they  are  founded ;  they  carry  down  the  tradition  of 
good  times  through  the  slimiljer  and  the  night  of 
bad  times,  ready  to  point  the  path  to  excellence, 
when  tlie  dawn  returns  again.  I  heartily  trust  this 
institute  will  be  oue  worthy  of  its  founders,  and  of 
its  object. 

•  Vjrg.  Gtoi-ff.  I.  122. 

'The  sire  of  goils  ami  men,  with  hard  decrees. 
Forbids  our  jdenty  to  be  bought  with  ease.' 

Drvden'»  TratiJtf(tti"n, 


But  now  let  us  draw  nearer  to  the  immediate 
character  aud  office  of  him  whom  I  may  call  our 
hero.  His  most  signal  aud  characteristic  merit  lay, 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  fineness  and  fulness  of  his 
percejition  of  the  true  law  of  what  we  term  indus- 
trial art,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  application  of  the 
liigher  art  to  industry;  the  law  which  teaches  us  to 
aim  first  at  gi\'ing  to  eveiy  object  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  fitness  and  convenience  for  its 
j)urpo8e,  and  next  at  making  it  the  vehicle  of  the 
highest  degree  of  beauty  wliich,  compatible  with 
that  fitness  and  convenience,  it  will  bear;  it  does 
uot  substitute  the  secondary  for  the  prinmry  end, 
but  recognises  as  l^art  of  its  business  the  study  to 
harmonise  the  two.  To  have  a  strong  grasp  of  this 
principle,  and  to  work  it  out  to  its  results  in  the 
di'tails  of  a  vast  and  varied  manufacture,  is  praise 
liigli  enough  for  any  man,  at  auy  time,  and  in  any 
jjlace.  But  it  was  higher  aud  more  peculiar,  as  I 
think,  in  the  case  of  Wedgwood,  than  in  almost  any 
other  case  it  could  be.  For  that  truth  of  art,  which 
ho  saw  so  clearly,  and  wliich  lies  at  the  root  of  ex- 
cellence, was  one,  of  whieli  Eugland,  his  country, 
has  not  usually  had  a  perception  at  all  corresponding 
iu  strength  and  fulness  to  her  other  rare  endow- 
ments.  She  has  long  taken  a  lead  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  for  the  cheapness  of  her  manu- 
factures :  not  so  for  their  beauty.  And  if  the  day 
should  ever  come,  when  she  shaU  bo  as  eminent  in 
taste,  as  she  is  now  in  economy  of  production,  my 
belief  is  that  result  viiU.  probably  be  due  to  no  other 
single  man  in  so  great  a  degi-ee  as  to  Wedgwood. 
This  part  of  the  subject,  however,  deserves  a  some- 
what fuller  consideration. 

Tliere  are  three  regions  given  to  man  for  the 
exercise  of  his  faculties  in  the  production  of  objects, 
or  the  performance  of  acts,  conducive  to  eivilisatiou 
and  to  the  ordinary  u.ses  of  lite.  Of  these  one  is 
the  homely  sphere  of  simple  utility.  What  is  done, is 
done  for  some  purpose  of  absolute  necessity,  or  of 
immediate  and  passing  use.  What  is  produced,  is 
produced  with  an  almost  exclusive  regard  to  its 
value  in  exchange,  to  the  market  of  the  place  and 
day.  A  dustmau,  for  example,  cannot  be  expected 
to  move  with  the  grace  of  a  fairy;  nor  can  his  cart 
bo  constructed  on  the  flowing  liucs  of  a  Greek 
chariot  of  war.  Not  but  that,  oven  in  this  uu- 
promising  domain.  Beauty  also  has  her  place.  But 
it  is  limited  and  may  for  tlie  present  purpose  bo  left 
out  of  \-iew. 

Then  there  is,  secondly,  the  lofty  siihere  of  pure 
thought  and  its  ministering  organs,  the  sphere  of 
Poetry  and  the  highest  Arts.  Hero,  again,  the 
l)laeo  of  what  we  term  utility  is  narrow ;  and  the 
production  of  the  Beautiful,  in  one  or  other  of  its 
iiinumerable  forms,  is  the  supreme,  if  uot  the  only, 
object. 
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Now,  I  believe  it  to  be  nndeniiible,  that  in  both  of 
tliose  spheres,  widely  separated  as  they  are,  tlio 
factiltios  of  I'-nglishinoii,  and  tlio  distinctions  of 
England,  liiive  been  nf  tlio  very  first  order.  In  tlie 
pc^wer  (if  oenuoniical  production,  she  is  at  the  head 
of  all  tlio  nations  of  the  earth.  If  in  the  Fine  Arts, 
in  Pdinting,  for  example,  she  must  bo  content  with 
a  second  place,  yet  in  Poeti-y,  which  ranks  even 
higher  than  Painting — I  hope  I  am  not  misled  by 
national  feeling  when  I  say  it — she  may  fairly 
challenge  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  and  no 
one  of  tlieni,  but  Italy,  can  as  yet  enter  into  serious 
competition  with  the  land  of  Sliakespeare. 

After  alluding  to  the  reasons  why 
England  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  cheap  and  not  for  heautiful 
productions,  the  speaker  thus  pro- 
ceeded : — 

I  submit,  however,  that,  considering  all  which 
England  has  done  in  tlie  sphere  of  pure  Beauty  on 
the  one  side,  and  in  the  sphere  of  cheap  and  usefvd 
luanufacliire  on  the  otiier,  it  not  only  is  needless, 
liut  woidd  bo  irrational,  to  suppose  that  she  lies 
under  any  radical  or  incurable  incapacity  for  excel- 
ling also  in  that  intermediate  sphere,  where  the  two 
join  hands,  and  where  Wedgwood  gained  the  dis- 
tinctions whicli  have  made  him,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Smiles,  the  '  illustrious  '  Wedgwood.  I  do  not 
think  that  Wedgwood  should  be  regarded  as  a 
strange  phenomenon,  no  more  native  to  us  and  ours 
than  a  meteoric  stone  from  heaven ;  a  happy  acci. 
ilent,  without  example,  and  without  return.  Rare 
indeed  is  the  appearaiu^e  of  such  men  in  the  history 
of  industry  :  single  perhaps  it  may  have  been  among 
ourselves,  for  whatever  the  merits  of  others,  such  in 
particular  as  Mr.  Minton,  yet  I  for  one  should 
scruple  to  place  any  of  them  in  the  same  class  with 
Wedgwood ;  no  one  is  like  him,  no  one,  it  may 
almost  b(<  .said,  is  even  second  to  him  ;  but  the  lino 
on  wliicli  lie  moved  is  a  lino  on  which  every  one, 
engaged  in  manufactures  of  whatever  liranch.  may 
move  after  him,  and  like  him.  And.  as  it  is  the 
wisdom  of  man  universally  to  watch  against  his  be- 
setting errors,  and  to  strengthen  himself  in  his 
weakest  points,  so  it  is  the  study  and  following  of 
Wedgwood,  and  of  Wedgwood's  principles,  wliich 
may  confidently  be  recommended  to  our  producers 
as  the  specific  cure  for  the  specific  weakness  of 
English  industry.  Of  imagination,  fancy,  tast<?,  of 
the  high  cultivation  in  all  its  forms,  tliis  great 
nation  has  abundance.  Of  industr)',  skill,  persever. 
ance,  mechanical  contrivance,  it  lias  a  yet  larger 
stock,  which  overflows  our  narrow  boimds,  and  floods 
the  world.     The  one  great  want  is,  to  bring  these 


two  groups  of  qualities  harmoniously  together ;  and 
this  was  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Wedgwood ;  his 
excellence,  peculiar  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  give  his 
name  a  place  above  every  other,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  history  of  British  industry,  and  remarkable, 
and  entitled  to  fame,  even  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry of  tlie  world. 

Wo  make  our  first  introduction  to  Wedgwofnl 
about  the  year  1741,  as  the  yoimgest  of  a  family  of 
thirteen  children,  and  as  put  to  eani  his  bread,  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  in  the  trade  of  his  fatlier,  and  in 
the  branch  of  a  thrower.  Then  comes  the  well- 
known  small-pox  :  the  settling  of  the  dregs  of  the 
disease  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  :  and  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  limb,  rendei-ing  him  lame  for  life.  It 
is  not  often  that  we  have  such  palpable  occasion  to 
record  our  obligations  to  the  small-pox.  But,  in  tho 
wonderful  ways  of  Fro^-idenee,  that  disease,  whicli 
came  to  him  as  a  two-fold  scourge,  was  probably 
the  occasion  of  bis  subsequent  excellence.  It  pre- 
vented him  from  gi-owing  up  to  be  tho  active  vigorou-s 
English  workman,  possessed  of  all  his  limbs,  and 
knowing  right  well  the  use  of  them ;  it  put  him 
upon  considering  whether  as  he  could  not  be  that, 
he  might  not  be  something  else,  and  something 
greater.  It  sent  his  mind  inwards  ;  it  drove  him  to 
meditate  upon  the  Lnws  and  secrets  of  his  art.  The 
result  was,  that  he  arrived  at  a  perception  and  a 
grasp  of  them  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
envied,  certainly  have  been  oivned,  by  an  Athenian 
potter.  Relentless  criticism  has  long  since  torn  to 
pieces  the  old  legend  of  King  Numa,  receiving  in  a 
cavern,  from  the  Nymph  Egeria,  the  laws  that  were 
to  govern  Rome.  But  no  criticism  can  shake  the 
record  of  that  illness  and  mutilation  of  the  boy 
Josiah  We(lg>vood,  which  made  for  him  a  cavern  of 
his  bed-room,  and  an  oracle  of  his  own  inquiring, 
searching,  meditative,  and  fruitfid  mind.  From 
those  early  days  of  suffering,  weaiy  perhaps  to  hiiu 
as  they  went  by,  but  bright  surely  in  the  retrospect 
both  to  him  and  us,  a  mark  seems  at  once  to  have 
been  set  upon  his  career.  Here  is  a  man.  who,  in 
the  woll-choson  woids  of  his  epitaph,  '  converted  a 
rude  and  inconsiderable  manufacture  into  an  elegant 
art,  and  an  important  branch  of  national  commerce.' 
Here  is  a  man,  who,  beginning  as  it  were  from  zero, 
and  unaided  by  the  national  or  royal  gifts  which 
were  found  necessjiry  to  ujihold  the  glories  of  Sevres, 
of  Chelsea,  and  of  Dresden,  prodnce<l  works  truer, 
perhaps,  to  the  inexorable  laws  of  art,  than  the  fine 
fabrics  that  proceeded  from  tho.se  establishments, 
and  scarcely  less  attractive  to  the  public  taste.  Hero 
is  a  man,  who  found  his  business  cooped  up  within  a 
narrow  valley  by  the  want  of  even  tolerable  com- 
munications, and  who,  while  he  devoted  his  nund  to 
the  lifting  that  business  from  meanness,  ugliness, 
and  weakness,  to  the  highest  excellence  of  material 
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and  form,  had  suvi)lus  eiicrj;y  ouoHgli  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  great  engineering  works  like  tlie 
Grand  Trunk  Canal  from  tlic  Mersey  to  the  Trent; 
which  made  tlie  raw  material  of  his  industry  abiui. 
dant  and  cheap,  wliieh  supplied  a  vent  for  the  manu- 
factored  article,  and  opened  for  it  materially  a  way 
to  the  outer  woi'ld.  Lastly,  liere  is  a  man  who  found 
liis  countiy  dependent  npou  otJiers  for  its  supplies 
of  all  the  finer  earthenware ;  but  wlio,  by  liis  single 
Bti-engtli,  reversed  the  inclination  of  the  scales,  and 
srattei-ed  thickly  tlie  productions  of  his  factory 
liver  all  the  breadf  li  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
travelling  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  from 
Amsterdam  to  tlie  fartliest  point  of  Sweden,  from 
Dmikirk  to  the  southern  extremity  of  France,  one 
is  served  at  every  inn  from  English  earthenware. 
The  same  article  adorns  the  tables  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Italy ;  it  provides  the  cargoes  of  ships  to 
the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  America. 


Mr.  Gladstone  next  cited  certain 
business  details  connected  witli  Wedg- 
wood, and  touched  upon  the  shares 
which  Bentley  and  Flaxnian  had  in  his 
productions.  He  also  referred  to  those 
works  which  might  in  general  terms 
be  considered  partly  as  imitations  and 
partly  as  reproductions  of  Greek  art. 
Tbe  real  sjiecialty  of  Wedgwood  con- 
sisted in  the  resuscitation  of  a  princi^^le 
— the  principle  of  Greek  art ;  his  force 
lay  in  the  perception  and  grasp  of  the 
unity  and  comprehensiveness  of  that 
principle,  and  in  the  uncompromising 
adaptation  of  every  material  object  to 
its  proper  end.  Yet  Wedgwood,  in  his 
pursuit  of  beauty,  did  not  overlook  ex- 
changeable value  or  practical  useful- 
ness. '  The  first  he  could  not  overlook, 
for  he  had  to  live  by  his  trade  ;  and  it 
was  by  the  profit  derived  from  the  ex- 
tended sale  of  his  humble  productions, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  bear  the  risks 
and  charges  of  his  higher  works.  Com- 
merce did  for  him  what  the  King  of 
France  did  for  Sevres,  and  the  Duke  of 


Cumberland  for  Chelsea.  And  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  lower  works  of 
Wedgwood  are  as  much  distinguished 
by  the  fineness  and  accuracy  of  their 
adaptation  to  their  uses  as  his  higher 
ones  by  their  successful  exhibition  of 
the  finest  art.'  The  speaker  cited 
several  specimens  of  Wedgwood  ware 
in  proof  of  his  contention.  Yet  all 
Wedgwood's  works,  from  the  lowest 
upwards,  abhorred  pretension.  He 
never  fell  into  extravagance  or  excess. 
After  some  other  references  to  the 
work  of  Wedgwood,  Mr.  Gladstone 
thus  alluded  to  certain  characteristics 
of  the  man  : — 

It  seems  plain  that,  though  uneducated  in  youth 
for  any  purpose  of  art,  he  contrived  to  educate  him- 
self amid  tlie  busy  scenes  of  life.  His  Treatise  on 
the  Pyrometer  shows  that  he  had  studied,  or  at  any 
rate  acquired,  the  science  apiJicable  to  his  business  , 
his  account  of  the  Barberiui  vase  proves  that  he  had 
qualified  himself  to  deal  with  the  subjects  of  ckssical 
antiquity.  But  nothing  can  be  more  characteristic 
of  his  mind  than  tlie  firmness  with  which,  at  the, 
close  of  the  Catalogue,  the  intentions  of  the  firm 
respecting  cheapness  of  production  are  declared. 
He  lias  explained,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
the  utmost  cheapness  can  hardly  be  had  along  with 
the  highest  beauty.  He  goes  on  to  vindicate  his 
prices,  as  compared  with  those  of  others ;  and  con- 
cludes his  apology  in  terms  which  do  the  firm  the 
highest  honour,  by  declaring  plainly,  '  they  are 
determined  rather  to  give  nj]  the  making  of  any 
article  than  to  degrade  it ;'  a  clear  proof,  I  think, 
that  something,  which  resembles  lieroisin,  has  its 
place  in  trade.  With  this  bold  announcement  to  the 
world  was  combined,  within  the  walls  of  his  factory, 
the  unsparing  sacrifice  of  defective  articles,  which 
down  to  this  day  supply  the  collector,  in  many  cases, 
with  the  test  he  needs  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
genuine  work  of  Wedgwood. 

The  lightness  of  Wedgwood's  ware,  which  is  an 
element  not  merely  of  elegance,  but  of  safety ;  the 
hardness  and  durability  of  the  substances ;  tlie 
extraordinary  smoothness,  and  softness  to  the  touch, 
of  the  surfaces  ;  their  powers  of  resisting  lieat  and 
acids ;  the  immense  breadth  of  the  field  he  covered, 
with  the  number  and  variety  of  his  works  in  point 
of  form,  subject,  size,  and  colour,  this  last  particu- 
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larly  as  to  liis  vases;  his  title  almost  to  the  paternity 
of  (hf  art  of  relief  in  modem  earthenware  ;  all  these 
are  characteristics  which  I  am  satisfied  only  to  name. 
There  are,  however,  two  other  points  still  on  my 
mind:  one  the  general  character  of  his  colonrs;  the 
other  his  extraordinary  merit  as  a  restorer  of  form 
in  fictile  products. 

The  general  character  of  his  colours  may,  perhaps, 
be  justly  described  as  a  strict  sobriety  imbibed 
from,  and  closely  following,  the  antique.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  porcelain 
manufacture.     That  which  is.  perhaps,  the  noblest 


for  it.  Probably  or  possibly,  the  reaaou  for  tha 
restraint  and  sobriety  of  the  colouring  of  Wedgwood 
is  to  be  found  not  in  mere  imitation,  but  in  the  clas- 
sical and  strict  severity  of  its  forms. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  to 
give  utterance  to  an  opinion,  that  the  forms  of  many 
among  the  most  costly  and  splendid  vases  which 
were  produced  at  Chelsea,  and  even  at  Sevres,  in 
the  last  century,  were  unsatisfactory;  sometimes 
fantastic,  often  heavy  and  ungainly,  rarely  success- 
ful in  harmonising  tlio  handles  with  tho  vessel,  and 
upon  the  whole  neither  conformable  to  any  strict  hiw 
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and  most  anluous  part  of  all  its  work,  modelling  the 
human  figure  in  the  solid,  he  rarely,  if  indeed  ever, 
attempted.  And  we  must  not  look  to  him  for  the 
gay  diversity  of  its  colouring  and  subjects;  for  its 
gilding,  sometimes  so  gorgeous  and  sometimes  so 
delicate;  or  for  the  splendid  effects  yielded,  in 
particul.ir.  by  its  deep  blue  grounds.  In  no  in- 
stance, known  to  me.  does  he  indulge  in  showy 
colour.  He  has  highly  glazed  vases  in  admirable 
taste  and  of  great  effect,  but  nsually,  I  think,  the 
ground  is  some  variety  of  green  or  grey.  He  could 
not.  however,  have  been  insensible  to  the  attractions 
of  such  colouring  as  was  produced  at  Se\Tes,  or  at 
Chelsea.  Wlien  we  find  a  general  characteristic 
running  through  the  works  of  a  man  like  Wedg. 
wood,  we  may  safely  assume  there  was  a  reason 


of  art,  nor  worthy  of  the  material,  or  of  the  fine 
colouring,  drawing,  composition,  and  gilding,  there 
and  elsewhere  so  often  exhibited  in  the  decoration. 
On  comparing  the  forms  of  these  vases  with  those 
of  Wedgwood,  although  these  doubtless  have  alsi 
suffered  as  to  their  finer  proportions,  from  shrinking 
in  the  fire,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being 
struck  with  his  superiority,  and  feeling  that  his  life- 
time constitutes  in  fictile  manufacture  nothing  less 
than  a  new  era  as  to  form.  It  is  hartl  to  avoid  con- 
jecturing that  his  eye  must  have  noticed,  and  mxtst 
in  this  respect  have  condemned,  the  prevailing 
fivshion,  and  that  he  must  have  formed  a  deliberato 
rcsolntiou  to  do  what  I  think  it  is  unquestionable  he 
did  ;  namely,  to  exhibit  to  tho  world,  in  this  vital 
particular,  a  much  higher  standard  of  excellence. 
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In  tlie  course  of  some  general  re- 
marks upon  the  relations  between 
master  and  workman,  Mr.  Gladstone 
observed  that  although  the  demand  for 
cheapness  pressed  hardly  upon  the 
condition  of  the  people,  yet  nothing 
which  depressed  the  moral  or  physical 
condition  of  the  people  below  the 
standards  of  Christianity,  of  sufficiency, 


contented,  healthy,  and  happy  popula- 
tion. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  year 
1864  was  brought  forward  on  the  7th 
of  April ;  and  it  was  widely  anticipated 
before  its  delivery  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  be  able  to  announce  further  re- 
ductions in  taxation.  It  was  not  until 
a  later  stage  in  our  history  that  the 
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and  of  health,  could  in  the  end  be 
cheap.  He  concluded  his  very  valu- 
able and  suggestive  address  by  expres- 
sing the  hope  that  those  before  him, 
the  successors  of  Wedgwood,  who  had 
during  late  years  earned  so  much 
honour  for  the  taste  and  industry  of 
the  country,  might  profit  in  all  respects 
more  and  more  effectvially  by  the  les- 
sons bequeathed  to  them  of  their  great 
forerunner,  and  find  at  least  one  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  reward  in 
witnessing  around  them  a  thriving, 
64 


results  of  Free  Trade  were  seriously 
called  in  question  by  its  strongest 
opponents.  At  the  period  of  which  we 
write,  '  the  effect  of  twenty  years  of 
Free  Trade  legislation,  inaugurated  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842,  and  carried 
on  by  his  successors  in  office,  had  been 
such  that,  concurrently  with  the  repeal 
of  a  long  catalogue  of  duties  and  im- 
posts which  had  previously  fettered 
manufacturers,  and  excluded  most 
valuable  foreign  products,  the  finances 
of  the  country  presented  an  aspect  of 
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abundance  and  stability  almost  with- 
out precedent  in  our  history,  and  to 
which  no  foreign  country  could  offer 
a  comparison.  In  point  of  wealth  and 
national  credit,  indeed,  England  stood 
almost  alone  at  this  time  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world.'  Under  the  old 
system  of  Protection,  this  magnificent 
exhibition  of  strength,  stabilitj^  and 
progress  in  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  have  been  an  absolute 
impossibility. 

Great  solicitude  was  exhibited  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  large  surplus 
which  was  knov\Ti  to  exist,  and  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose, 
it  was  in  a  House  closely  packed  in 
every  part — peers,  foreign  Ministers, 
and  other  distinguished  visitors  crowd- 
ing the  places  assigned  to  them,  while 
in  Westminster  Hall  there  was  an 
assembly  which  would  have  filled  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  three  times  over. 
Often  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  performed 
this  annual  financial  feat,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  diminution  in  the  inte- 
rest with  which  the  budget  oration  was 
regarded  by  the  public.  The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  began  b}'  refer- 
ring to  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
1862-3,  when  there  was  a  deficient 
harvest,  and  when  Ireland  and  Lanca- 
shire were  suffering  from  unusual  pres- 
sure and  distress ;  circumstances  had 
improved  somewhat  in  1863-4,  but  still 
not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  the 
financial  year  completely  favourable. 
The  actual  expenditure  that  year  wa.s 
;?67,05G,000,  being  a  million  and  a 
quarter  less — spread  over  the  different 
departments — than    had    been    autho- 


rised by  Parliament.  The  revenue  of 
the  year  was  £70,003,561,  showing  a 
surplus  of  nearly  £3,000,000  ;  but 
from  this  was  to  be  taken  the  expendi- 
ture on  fortifications,  viz.,  £800,000. 
Deducting  this  from  the  surplus,  it 
still  stood  at  a  larsje  figrure.  The  real 
diminution  of  taxes  in  the  three  last 
years  had  been  £6,638,000.  The 
revenue  had  decreased  by  only 
£1,760,000,  so  that  taking  reduction 
of  taxation  into  consideration,  it  had 
actually  increased,  in  round  numbers, 
by  £5,000,000.  The  revenue  had 
grown  since  the  year  1859  at  the  rate 
of  £1,200,000,  and  since  1853  at 
the  rate  of  over  a  million  per  annum. 
With  regard  to  the  liquidation  of  debt 
over  the  last  year,  Mr.  Gladstone 
stated  that  a  million  of  Exchequer 
bonds  had  been  paid  off,  and  other 
liquidations  of  the  capital  of  the  debt 
had  been  effected,  which  amounted  to 
upwards  of  three  millions.  The  sum 
paid  for  terminable  annuities  in  liqui- 
dation of  debt  was  £1,400,000.  The 
decrease  in  the  National  Debt  since 
1855  was  £69,000,000,  and  the  charge 
for  interest  had  now  decreased  by 
about  six  millions  a-year.  Dealing 
next  with  our  imports  and  exports,  he 
showed  how  within  three  years  they 
had  enormously  increased.  The  total 
exports  last  year,  including  foreign  and 
colonial  exports,  were  £195,000,000, 
while  the  exports  and  imports  together 
for  last  year  were  £414,905,000.  This 
enormous  movement  of  British  trade 
represented  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
of  money  for  every  working  day  of  the 
year,  and  the  great  inci'ease  had  taken 
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place  since  that  period  when  the  re- 
moval of  trammels  on  trade  had  been 
the  policy  of  Parliament.  These  facts 
not  only  demonstrated  the  vigorous 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  were  a 
pledge  that  England  was  to  be  the 
champion  of  peace  and  justice  against 
all  the  world.  There  had  undoubtedly 
been  other  elements  working  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  great  end,  but  it 
was  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  those 
times,  when  the  Legislature  acted  in 
the  direction  towards  the  liberation  of 
commerce,  the  greatest  results  had  fol- 
lowed. In  1853  and  1860,  for  ex- 
ample, when  this  policy  was  pursued, 
the  exports  had  risen  enormously  as 
compared  with  the  res^jective  years 
preceding.  Mr.  Gladstone  admitted, 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  paper 
duty,  that  there  had  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  import  of  paper,  but 
there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining 
that  there  had  been  a  proportionate 
decrease  in  the  product  of  the  British 
manufacture.  Still,  there  had  been  an 
immense  increase  in  the  demand  for 
the  materials  for  paper-making,  while 
thei'e  had  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  export  of  British-made  paper ; 
the  price  had  been  reduced  beyond  the 
■amount  indicated  by  the  duty  ;  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  paper- 
makers,  which  had  been  going  on 
until  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  had 
absolutely  stopped ;  the  expense  of 
manufacture  had  greatly  decreased, 
and  all  these  facts  must  be  taken  as 
proofs  that  the  trade  had  not  suffered 
to  the  extent  predicted  and  asserted. 
An  arrangement  for  a  reduction  of  the 


duty  on  rags  was  in  progress  by 
France.  Considering  next  the  spirit 
duties,  he  found  that  there  had  been 
an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  above 
£800,000.  The  export  trade  in  spirits 
had  increased.  There  was  a  change 
taking  place  in  the  national  taste  for 
milder  liquors.  As  compared  with 
1859,  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
about  55  per  cent,  in  the  consumption 
of  wine ;  the  same  thing  occurred  with 
regard  to  tobacco.  Our  total  imports 
from  France  had  more  than  doubled 
since  1859,  while  the  exports  from 
England  thither  had  risen  from  about 
£9,000,000  to  about  £22,000,000. 
Another  favourable  point  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  was  that,  excluding 
Lancashire,  pauperism,  if  not  decreas- 
ing, was  at  least  stationary. 

Dealing  with  the  estimates  for 
1864-5,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that 
the  total  calculated  revenue  was 
£09,460,000,  and  the  total  expenditure 
£66,890,000— yielding  a  surplus  of 
£.2,570,000.  A  sum  of  £10,000,  how- 
ever, would  be  required  for  various 
minor  changes  and  modifications  which 
he  enumerated ;  and  the  surplus  left 
to  dispose  of  would  be  £2,500,000. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  sti'ong 
claims  for  the  application  of  this  sur- 
plus. First  and  foremost,  the  largest 
and  most  important  reduction  he  pro- 
posed was  in  the  article  of  sugar, 
which  he  held  to  have  the  greatest 
claim  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  At  present  there  was  a  classi- 
fied scale  of  duty  on  sugar,  and  opinion 
and  authority  were  in  favour  of  such  a 
duty  in  preference  to  a  uniform  charge, 
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After  detailing  plans  of  classification 
which  had  been  mooted,  he  said  he 
desired  that  that  form  of  duty  should 
be  adopted  which  should  least  interfere 
with  the  natural  course  of  trade.  Mr. 
Gladstone  then  stated  the  various  re- 
ductions that  would  be  made,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  place  the  sugar 
duty  at  Is.  per  cwt.  lower  than  it  had 
ever  been.  Tiiis  alteration  would 
cause  a  diminution  of  revenue  at  once 
of  £1.701,900,  but  the  net  actual  loss 
for  the  coming  year  would  be 
£1,330,000.  The  surplus  would  thus 
be  reduced  to  £1,230,000.  There  was 
no  intention  of  proposing  a  reduction 
in  the  malt  dut3^  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  then  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  income-tax,  and  once  more 
stated  his  belief  that  the  existence  of 
the  tax  as  a  permanent  duty  was 
inconsistent  with  the  achievement  of  a 
judicious  pubHc  economy — an  object 
towards  which,  despite  the  great  and 
growing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
considering  the  co-existence  of  large 
pauperism  with  that  prosperity,  it  was 
the  duty  of  Parliament  carefully  to 
direct  its  attention  and  its  efforts.  He 
did  not  then  ask  the  House  to  remodel 
or  to  abolish  the  income-tax,  but  he 
proposed  to  make  a  reduction  of  one 
penny  in  the  amount.  The  imme- 
diate loss  by  this  reduction  would 
be  £800,000,  and  the  ultimate  loss 
£1,200,000.  This  would  leave  a  sur- 
plus of  £430,000.  It  was  proposed 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  fire  insurances 
from  3s.  to  Is.  Gd.,  so  far  as  stock-in- 
trade  was  concerned ;  and  with  a  view 
to  test  the  principle  of  recovery  of  the 


revenue  after  reduction  of  duty,  which 
had  been  so  strenuously  asserted,  the 
reduction  would  take  place  from  the  1st 
of  July.  The  financial  result  of  this 
would  not  be  a  very  heavy  loss.  The 
surplus  ultimately  remaining  after  the 
various  reductions  he  had  specified 
would  be  only  £238,000.  Such  were 
the  Government  proposals.  He  trusted 
they  would  meet  with  acceptance,  and 
that  the  House  would  receive  them  as 
pledges,  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry, 
of  an  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  Legislature  in  carrying  yet  farther 
forward  those  purposes,  the  steady 
prosecution  of  which  had  already  done 
so  much  for  the  strength  and  security 
of  England,  for  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  for  the  honour  of 
the  age  in  which  they  Uved,  and  for 
the  hopes  they  entertained  on  behalf 
of  the  times  that  were  to  come. 

The  budget — which  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  policy  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  a  policy  in  which 
peace,  progress,  and  economy  were  the 
watch-words— was  most  favourably  re- 
ceived. Notices  of  opposition  od 
minor  points  were  given,  but  Mr. 
Gladstone's  resolutions  were  ultimately 
adopted  without  a  division.  Notwith- 
standing the  continuous  assaults  which 
had  been  made  upon  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  its 
success  could  not  be  denied,  and  the 
author  of  it  was  now  the  chief  main- 
stay of  the  Government.  From  what- 
ever quarter  of  the  House  criticism 
arose,  Mr.  Gladstone  met  it  readily 
and  successfully,  showing  an  unpre- 
cedented familiarity  v\4th  all  branches 
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of  the  public  industry  and  tlie  public 
revenue. 

A  niotion  still  further  to  reduce  the 
tire  insurance  duty  was  negatived.  On 
the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
consideration  of  the  proposed  reduction 


paper  duty,  upon  which  the  Chancelloi" 
of  the  Exchequer  rose  and  protested 
against  any  such  idea,  referring  in  most 
laudatory  terras  to  the  establishment 
of  a  cheap  press,  and  hailing  tin 
benefits  it  had  conferred  on  the  com- 


IIR.    EDWARD    BAINES,    M.P. 


in  the  sugar  duties,  Colonel  Barttelot 
moved  an  amendment,  '  That  the  con- 
sideration of  these  duties  be  postponed 
until  the  House  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  expediency  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  upon  malt. 
During  the  discussion  on  this  amend- 
ment, a  member  of  the  Opposition 
advocated    the    re-imposition    of    the 


munity.  The  surplus  was  totally  in- 
adequate to  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  malt-tax,  and  if  that  subject  were 
approached  at  all  it  ought  not  to  be 
in  a  petty  and  inadequate  manner,  or 
without  considering  the  relation  of  the 
tax  to  the  whole  system  of  taxation  on 
the  other  beverages  of  the  country. 
Colonel  Barttelot's  motion  was  rejected 
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by  ;217  votes  to  99.  A  subsequent 
motion  by  Mr.  Morritt,  '  That  in  case 
of  any  modification  of  the  indirect 
taxation  of  the  country  the  excise  on 
malt  requires  consideration,'  was  lost 
by  IGG  to  118.  Mr.  Gladstone,  how- 
ever, brought  forward  a  proposal  by 
way  of  concession  to  the  agricu!  '.urists, 
for  the  remission  of  so  much  of  the 
duty  as  had  been  hitherto  levied  upon 
malt  used  for  the  consumption  of  cattle. 
The  bill  was  variously  viewed  by  Con- 
servative members,  but  after  consider- 
able debate  it  ultimately  passed  both 
Houses.  Two  amendments  were  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Gladstone's  rearrange- 
ment of  the  sugar  duties,  but  both 
were  defeated. 

Early  in  this  session  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  introduced  a  bill  for 
amending  the  law  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Government  annuities  through 
the  medium  of  savings  banks,  and  to 
enable  the  granting  of  life  insurances 
by  the  Government.  It  was  explained 
that,  up  to  tlie  introduction  of  the  bill, 
sums  could  be  received  for  deferred 
annuities  only  in  large  amounts,  and 
the  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
enable  Government  to  take  smaller 
amounts  through  the  post-office  sav- 
ings-banks. No  hostility  was  at  first 
shown  to  the  bill,  but  subsequently 
it  was  violently  opposed.  On  moving 
the  committal  of  the  measure,  Mr. 
Gladstone  demonstrated  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  fears  which  had  arisen 
respecting  it.  The  bill  prohibited 
nothing :  it  simply  offered  certain 
facilities  for  self-help  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the   community.     The  plan 


was  both  safe  and  just.  The  Fnendly 
Societies,  however,  raised  a  strong  op- 
position to  the  scheme,  and  their  sup- 
jiorters  in  the  House  inveighed  against 
what  they  termed  a  '  paternal  Govern- 
ment.' The  author  of  the  proposal 
had  the  effective  retort  that  during 
his  long  public  life  he  had  never  re- 
ceived so  many  letters  as  he  had  upon 
this  measure,  from  various  classes  of 
the  community,  all  expressing  approval 
of,  and  gratitude  for,  the  bill.  After 
the  rejection  of  an  amendment  directed 
against  the  whole  scheme,  the  bill  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  which, 
while  recommending  slight  modifica- 
tions, reported  favourably  to  the  House. 
The  Opposition  collapsed,  and  the  bill 
passed  the  Lower  House  amid  wann 
approval  on  both  sides.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  also,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
measure  '  conceived  in  the  true  interest 
of  the  working  classes.'  It  became  law, 
and  it  has  since  been  generallj-  acknow- 
ledged as  one  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  a  session  not  very  prolific  in 
legislative  reforms.  Its  singularly  suc- 
cessful operation  may  readily  be  traced 
from  year  to  year  by  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  working  classes. 

It  was  during  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Baines's  bill  for  lowering  the  borough 
franchise  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  startled  the  House  by  his 
declaration  upon  the  question  of  Reform. 
Mr.  Baines's  resolution  was  defeated 
by  272  ai^alnst  216,  but  it  was  gene- 
rally admitted  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  had  given  a  great  impetus  to 
the  movement.    The  right  hon.  gentle- 
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man,  at  the  outset,  signified  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  projjosition  that 
there  ouglit  to  be,  not  a  wholesale,  but 
a  sensible  and  considerable  addition  to 
that  portion  of  the  working  classes — 
at  present  almost  infinitesimal — which 
was  in  possession  of  the  franchise. 
'We  are  told,'  he  continued,  'that  the 
working  classes  don't  agitate  ;  but  is 
it  desirable  that  we  should  wait  imtil 
they  do  agitate  ?  In  my  opinion, 
agitation  by  the  working  classes  upon 
any  political  subject  whatever  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  waited  for,  not  to  be 
made  a  condition  previous  to  any  Par- 
liamentary movement  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  be  deprecated,  and,  if 
possible,  prevented  by  wise  and  provi- 
dent measures.  An  agitation  by  the 
working  classes  is  not  like  an  agitation 
by  the  classes  above  them  having 
leisure.  The  agitation  of  the  classes 
having  leisure  is  easily  conducted. 
Every  hour  of  their  time  has  not  a 
money  value  ;  their  wives  and  children 
are  not  dependent  on  the  application  of 
those  hours  of  labour.  When  a  work- 
ing man  finds  himself  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  he  must  abandon  that  daily 
labour  on  which  he  is  strictly  de- 
pendent for  his  daily  bread,  it  is  only 
because  then,  in  railway  language,  the 
danger-signal  is  turned  on,  and  because 
he  feels  a  strong  necessity  for  action, 
and  a  distrust  of  the  rulers  who  have 
driven  him  to  that  necessity.  The 
present  state  of  things,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
does  not  indicate  that  distrust ;  but  if 
we  admit  that,  we  must  not  allege  the 
absence  of  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes  as  a  reason  why  the 


Parliament  of  England  and  the  public 
mind  of  England  should  be  indisposed 
to  entertain  the  discussion  of  this 
question.'  He  denied  that  there  was 
that  special  virtue  In  the  nature  of  the 
middle  classes  which  justified  them  in 
drawing  a  marked  distinction  between 
them  and  a  select  portion  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise.  He  advo- 
cated the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to 
advance  that  unity  of  classes  which 
was  now  In  happy  progress  throughout 
the  country. 

The  general  feeling  in  connection 
with  this  speech  was  that,  If  the 
Liberal  party  had  failed  In  its  duty  on 
the  subject  of  Reform  In  the  existing 
Parliament,  after  the  utterances  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  state  of  things  must 
undergo  a  change.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
declaration  had  naturally  a  great  effect 
upon  the  country. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  hostility  to 
the  Palmerston  Government,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  Its  foreign  policy,  reached 
its  full  height  in  a  formal  encounter 
between  the  Ministry  and  the  Oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Disraeli  brought  forward 
on  the  day  named  his  '  no  confidence ' 
motion  as  follows : — '  To  thank  her 
Majesty  for  having  directed  the  corres- 
pondence on  Denmark  and  Germany 
and  the  protocol  of  the  Conference  re- 
cently assembled  In  London,  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament ;  to  assure  her  Ma- 
jesty that  we  have  heard  with  deep 
concern  that  the  sittings  of  the  Con- 
ference have  been  brought  to  a  close 
without  accomplishing   the   important 
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purpose  for  wliicli  it  was  convened ; 
and  to  express  to  her  Majesty  our 
great  regret  that,  while  the  course 
pursued  by  her  Majesty's  Government 
has  failed  to  maintain  their  avowed 
])olicy  of  upholding  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Denmark,  it  has 
lowered  the  just  influence  of  this  coun- 


Powers.'  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  a  speech! 
which  was  loudly  cheered  by  his  sup- 
porters, maintained  that  the  time  had 
come  when  Ministers  should  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  escape  their  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  accepted  the 
responsibility  cast  upon  the    Govern- 
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try  m  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
thereby  diminished  the  securities  for 
peace.'  Mr.  Kinglake  proposed  to 
substitute  the  following  words  as  an 
amendment  to  the  last  sentence  of  the 
resolution  : — '  To  express  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  we  have  learned  that 
at  this  conjuncture  her  Majesty  has 
been  advised  to  abstain  from  armed 
interference  in  the  war  now  going  on 
between    Denmark    and    the    German 


ment,  and  proceeded  to  rebut  the 
accusations  made  bj'  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  It  was  the  very  first 
occasion,  he  said,  on  which  the  British 
House  of  Commons  had  been  called 
upon,  for  the  sake  of  displacing  a 
Government,  to  record  the  degradation 
of  the  country.  Why  could  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  speak  plainly  in 
his  motion  ?  The  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion were  nothing  better  than  an  echo 
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of  tlie  almost  ribald  language  of  a  few 
obscure  journals  of  Germany.  It  was 
from  tliat  source  tliat  tbis  intended 
Minister  derived  bis  inspiration.  Tbe 
Chancellor  of  tbe  Excbequer  tbus  con- 
cluded bis  stirring  reply  : — 

Wliy  dofs  not  the  right  hon.  geutloman  a(h)i)t 
the  Liiigiiufje  of  our  forefatliers,  who.  w]i(n  tlicy 
were  dissatisfied  ivith  a  Government,  addressed  tlie 
Crown,  and  prayed  that  the  GoYcrninent  might  be 
dismissed  ?  Tliey  said  boldly  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  was  open  to  such  and  such  charges, 
and  they  prayed  that  other  men  might  be  pnt  in 
tlicir  places.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
afraid  to  raise  that  is.sue.  He  lias,  indeed,  plucked 
up  courage  to  propose  this  motion;  but  why  has  he 
not  done  it  in  the  proper  constitutional  form  in 
which  votes  of  want  of  confidence  have  hitherto 
been  drawn  ?  Never  before,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
party  spirit  led  gentlemen  in  this  country  to  frame 
a  motion  which  places  on  record  that  which  must 
be  regarded  as  dishonourable  to  the  nation.  I  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  of  Lord  North, 
and  Mr.  Fox,  but  nowhere  do  we  find  such  a  sterile 
?.nil  jejune  affair  as  tliis  resolution.  Those  charges 
were  written  in  legible  and  plain  terms ;  but  the 
i-iglit  hon.  gentleman  substitutes  language  which 
might  indeed  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  the  Government  to  continue  in 
office,  but  which  cannot  transfix  them  ^vithout  its 
sting  first  passing  through  the  honour  of  England. 
For  the  reasons  I  have  stated  I  look  forward  with 
cheerfulness  to  the  issue  which  has  been  raised  with 
regard  to  onr  conduct.  Nay,  more,  I  feel  the  most 
confident  anticipation  that  both  the  House  and  the 
country  will  approve  of  the  course  taken  in  this 
difficult  negotiation  by  her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  that  they  will  reject  a  motion  which  both 
prudence  juid  patriotism  must  alike  emphatically 
condemn. 

In  tbe  course  of  tbe  debate,  wbicb 
was  very  protracted,  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne 
grew  amusingly  sarcastic  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  tbe  Government,  tbougb  be 
paid  at  tbe  same  time  a  great  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  likened 
tbe  Cabinet  to  a  museum  of  curiosities, 
in  wbicb  tbere  were  some  birds  of  rare 
and  noble  plumage,  botb  alive  and 
stuffed.     There  bad  been  a  difficulty. 


unfortunately,  in  keeping  up  the  breed, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  cross  it 
with  tbe  famous  Peelites.  '  I  will  do 
them  tbe  justice  to  say  that  they  have 
a  very  great  and  able  Minister  among 
them  in  tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  it  is  to  his  measures  alone 
that  they  owe  tbe  little  popularity  and 
tbe  little  support  they  get  from  this 
Liberal  party.'  Describing  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  the  hon.  gentleman  said  he  was 
bke  some  '  fly  in  amber,'  and  tbe 
wonder  was  '  bow  the  devil  he  got 
there.'  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
must  have  been  disappointed  in  this 
'  young  man  from  tbe  country.'  He 
bad  become  insolent  and  almost  quar- 
relsome under  the  guidance  of  the 
noble  lord.  Should  that  Parliament 
decide  on  terminating  its  own  and  their 
existence,  they  would  find  consolation 
that  the  funeral  oration  would  be  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Newdegate,  and  that 
some  friendly  band  would  inscribe  on 
their  mausoleum,  '  Rest  and  be  thank- 
ful.' The  Government  having  accepted 
Mr.  Kinglake's  amendment,  a  division 
was  taken  with  tbe  following  result : — 
For  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion,  295  ;  for  the 
amendment,  313 — majority  for  Minis- 
ters, 18. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  during  a 
debate  wbicb  occurred  at  the  close 
of  March,  1SG5,  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
livered an  important  speech  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Irish  Church.  Mr. 
Dillwyn  having  proposed  a  motion, 
'  That  tbe  present  position  of  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  calls  for  the  early  attention  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,'  Mr   Gladstone 
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rose  and  said  that,  although  the  Govorn- 
nient  were  unable  to  agree  to  the 
resolution,  they  were  not  prepared  to 
deny  the  abstract  truth  of  the  former 
part  of  it.  They  could  not  assert  that 
the  present  position  of  the  Establish- 
ment was  satisfactory.  At  the  close  of 
a  lengthy  speech,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said  that  he  could  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  Irish 
Church,  as  she  then  stood,  was  in  a 
false  position.  It  was  much  more 
difficult,  however,  to  decide  upon  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  question,  and  no 
one  had  ventured  to  propose  the  remedy 
required  for  the  existing  state  of  things. 
This  question  raised  a  whole  nest  of 
political  problems ;  for  while  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  were  op- 
posed to  the  maintenance  of  large  and 
liberal  endowments  for  a  fragment  of 
the  population,  they  repudiated  any 
desire  to  appropriate  these  endow- 
ments, and  firmly  rejected  all  idea  of 
receiving  a  State  provision  for  them- 
selves. How  could  the  Government, 
in  view  of  these  facts,  substitute  a 
satisfactory  for  an  admittedly  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things  ?  They  were 
imable  to  do  so.  Consequently,  '  we 
feel  that  we  ought  to  decline  to  follow 
the  hon.  gentleman  into  the  lobby,  and 
declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  give  tlieir  early  atten- 
tion to  the  subject;  because  if  we  gave 
a  vote  to  that  effect  we  should  be  com- 
mitting one  of  the  gi-avest  offences  of 
which  a  Government  could  be  guilty — 
namel)^  giving  a  deliberate  and  solemn 
promise  to  the  country,  which  promise 
it  would  be  out  of  our  power  to  fulfil.' 


The  debate  was  adjourned,  but  was  not 
resumed  during  the  session.  Some 
months  later,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hannah, 
Warden  of  Trinity  College,  Glenal- 
mond,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  his  reasons 
for  declining  at  that  time  to  entertain 
the  question  of  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church. 

First,  because  the  question  is  remote,  aud  ap- 
pareutly  out  of  all  bearing  on  the  practical  politics 
of  the  day,  I  think  it  would  be  for  me  worse  than 
superfluous  to  determine  upon  any  scheme,  or  basis 
of  a  scheme,  with  respect  to  it.  Secondly,  because 
it  is  difficult ;  even  if  I  anticipated  any  likelihood  of 
being  called  upon  to  deal  with  it,  I  should  think  it 
right  to  take  no  decision  beforehand  on  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulties.  But  the  first  reason  is 
that  which  chiefly  weighs.  ...  I  think  I  have 
stated  strongly  my  sense  of  the  responsibility  at- 
tacliing  to  the  opening  of  such  a  question,  except  in 
a  state  of  things  which  gave  promise  of  satisfac- 
torily closing  it.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  I  have 
beeu  so  silent  about  the  matter,  and  may  i^robably 
be  so  again ;  but  I  could  not,  as  a  Minister  and  as 
member  for  Oxford  University,  allow  it  to  be 
debated  an  indefinite  number  of  times  and  remain 
silent.  One  thing,  however,  I  may  add,  because  I 
thiiik  it  a  clear  landmark.  In  any  measure  dealing 
with  the  Irish  Church,  I  think  (though  I  scarcely 
expect  ever  to  be  called  on  to  share  in  such  a 
measure)  the  act  of  Union  must  be  recognised,  and 
must  have  important  consequences,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  hierarchy. 

This  question,  however,  was  already 
rapidly  pressing  forward  for  settlement 
— how  rapidly  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
seemed  not  to  be  aware  of,  and  the 
act  of  Disestablishment  was  to  proceed 
from  his  own  hand  within  a  very  brief 
period. 

The  budget  of  1865  was  brought 
forward  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  finances  of 
the  country  again  justified  the  hopes  of  a 
reduction  of  taxation.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  began  his  statement 
by  remarking  upon  the  contrast  between 
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the  opening  and  closing  circumstances 
of  the  existing  I'arliament. 

When  tlie  Parlimiient  met,  we  had  been  involved 
— althuujjli  we  did  not  know  it  at  the  time — in  a 
costly  and  difficidt  war  witli  Cliina.  The  liarvest  of 
tlie  year  wliieli  succeeded  was  tlic  worst  tliat  liad 
been  known  for  half  a  century.  Tlio  recent  ex- 
perience of  war  liad  led  to  costly,  extensive,  and 
somewliat  uncertain  reconstructions;  and  clouds 
hung  over  tlie  continent  of  Europe,  while  the  Italian 
war  had  terminated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion 
vague  and  serious  alarms  in  tlie  jiublic  mind.  Since 
that  period  those  clouds  have  moved  Westward 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  have  burst  in  a  tempest, 
perlmjis  the  wildest  that  ever  devastated  a  civilised 
country — a  tempest  of  war,  distinguished,  indeed, 
by  the  exhibition  of  many  of  the  most  marvellous 
and  extraordinary  qualities  of  valour,  heroism,  and 
perseverance  ;  and  on  tlie  whole,  perhaps,  no  scenes 
have  been  so  entirely  painful  as  that  of  whicli  the 
intelligence  has  last  reached  us,  which  now  causes 
one  thrill  of  horror  throughout  Europe.*  But,  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  we  have  been 
mercifully  spared.  We  see  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  tranquil  and  reassured,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  generally  prosperous  and  satis- 
factory. The  financial  history  of  the  Parliament 
has  been  a  remarkable  one.  It  has  raised  a  larger 
revenue  than  I  believe,  at  any  period,  whether  of 
peace  or  war,  was  ever  raised  by  taxation.  After 
taking  into  account  the  changes  in  the  value  of 
money  within  an  equal  lime,  the  expenditure  of  the 
Pailiament  has  been  upon  a  scale  that  has  never 
before  been  reached  in  time  of  jieace.  The  amount 
and  variety  of  the  changes  introduced  into  our 
financial  legislation  have  been  greater  than  within  a 
like  niimljer  of  years  at  any  former  time.  And  I 
may  say,  lastly,  that  it  has  enjoyed  the  distinction 
that,  although  no  Parliament  ever  completes  the 
full  term  of  its  legal  existence,  yet  this  is  the 
seventh  time  on  which  you  have  been  called  upon  to 
make  provision  for  the  financial  exigencies  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeded  with 
the  details  of  his  statement.  The  actual 
expenditure  for  18G4-5  had  been  less 
than  the  estimate  by  about  £611,000. 
The  estimate  of  the  revenue  for  the 
year  1864  was  £67,128,000,  wliile  the 
amount  received  was  £70,313,000, 
showing    an    increase    of    £3,185,000. 

*  The  assassinaticn  uf  President  Lincoln. 


The  actual  expenditure  of  the  post 
year  had  been  £66,461,000,  and  the 
revenue  being  £70,313,000,  there  was 
thus  a  surplus  of  £3,852,000,  or, 
subjecting  it  to  all  deductions,  of 
£3,200,000.  The  debt  paid  o£E  in  the 
year  had  amounted  to  £5,240,000, 
while,  deducting  the  charge  for  fortifi- 
cations, the  real  diminution  was  over 
£4,000,000.  Since  1859  the  National 
Debt  had  diminished  by  three  millions 
per  annum,  and  there  was  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  eighteen  millions  during 
the  present  Parliament.  Dealing  with 
the  trade  of  the  country,  he  observed 
that  the  paper  trade  was  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition,  and  that  our  commerce 
with  France  continued  to  increase,  both 
in  exports  and  imports.  Although 
nominally  the  trade  of  France  had 
increased  in  greater  proportion  than 
that  of  this  country,  yet  relatively, 
and  looking  to  the  steady  progress  of 
the  latter,  that  had  not  been  the  case ; 
while  in  comparison  with  Belgium  and 
Holland  it  had  considerably  increased. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  immense 
advantage  had  resulted  to  our  trade  in 
the  removal  of  bars,  fetters,  and  impedi- 
ments from  the  path  of  human  industry 
in  this  empire,  as  well  as  in  the  union 
of  class  with  class,  and,  he  hoped,  of 
nation  with  nation.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said,  not  for  the  first 
time,  that  in  such  a  retrospect  he  could 
not  forbear  rendering  a  tribute  to  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  man  who 
Avas  the  main  instrument  of  these  great 
commercial  changes  —  ]Mr.  Cobden. 
With  regard  to  the  charges  for  1865-6. 
Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  the  total  ex- 
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peiiditure  was  estimated  at  £66, 139,000, 
being  considerably  less  than  for  18G4-5. 
The  total  estimated  revenue  was 
£70,170,000,  and  there  was  thus  left 
a  surplus  of  £4,031,000.     Coming  to 


the  malt  duty  was  20  per  cent.  How 
much  of  the  malt  duty  must  be  taken 
off  to  reduce  the  price  of  beer  one 
farthing  a  quart  ?  A  little  less  tlian 
one-half.     The  loss  to  the  Exchequer 


MR.    J.    O.    DODSON,    CHAIRMAN    OF    COMMITTEES    IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 


the  question  of  tlie  disposal  of  this  sur- 
plus, after  enumerating  various  minor 
reductions,  there  remained,  said  the 
riglit  hon.  gentleman,  the  question  of 
the  malt-tax.  The  total  abolition  of 
the  duty  would  be  the  death-warrant 
of  our  whole  system  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion, and  the  practical  question  was, 
what  reduction  could  be  made?  He 
allowed  that  the  tax   upon  beer  from 


by  such  a  reduction  would  be  in  the 
first  year  £2,489,000  ;  in  the  second 
year,  £3,300,000.  Now,  looking  at 
the  relative  taxation  of  malt,  as  com- 
pared with  other  potable  articles,  he 
found  that  while  beer  was  taxed  20  per 
cent.,  the  common  wines  which  entered 
into  competition  with  beer  were  taxed 
50  per  cent.  There  was  no  argument 
in  favour  of  the   repeal  to  be  derived 
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from  any  languor  in  the  consumption 
of  beer ;  on  the  contrary,  there  had 
been  an  increase  in  tlie  use  of  this 
national  drinli  as  compared  with  spirits. 
But  if  beer  ought  to  be  taxed  more 
lightly  than  wines  or  spirits,  he  confi- 
dently asserted  that  tea  ought  to  be 
more  heavily  taxed  than  beer.  The 
tax  on  a  barrel  of  beer  was  20  per  cent., 
that  on  a  chest  of  tea  was  not  less  than 
40  per  cent.,  and  tea  was  entitled  to  a 
preference  in  the  reduction  of  duty. 
He  would,  however,  give  the  maltster 
the  option  of  having  the  duty  charged 
by  weight  instead  of  by  measure,  which 
would  operate  as  a  relief  to  the  growers 
of  medium  and  lower  qualities  of  barley. 
He  did  not  say  that  he  looked  forward 
to  an  indefinite  imposition  of  the  malt- 
tax,  but  at  the  present  time  a  large 
portion  of  the  surplus  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  malt- 
tax,  especially  as  the  incidence  of  the 
income-tax  remained  to  be  finally  set- 
tled. The  diminution  of  the  duty  on 
tea  by  6d.  a  pound  would  reduce  the 
price  to  the  consumer  by  20  per  cent. ; 
the  loss  to  the  revenue  would  be  up- 
wards of  £2,375,000,  but  looking  to 
recuperation  by  consuuiption,  in  the 
present  year  it  would  only  be 
£1,808,000.  Touching  upon  the  in- 
come-tax, he  observed  that  it  was  now 
at  the  lowest  point  which  it  had  ever 
reached  ;  but  it  was  proposed  to  reduce 
the  existing  charge  of  Gd.  in  the  pound 
by  one-third  of  that  amount.  The 
effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  tax  to  a 
total  of  £5,200,000.  Its  final  adjust- 
ment might  be  dealt  with  by  the  new 
Parliament,    but    if  it    was    thought 


desirable  to  retain  the  income-tax,  4d. 
in  the  pound  was  the  rate  at  which  it 
might  well  be  kept  in  time  of  peace. 
The  reduction  of  £;^, 51 '^,000  on  tea 
and  income-tax  left  a  margin  of  the 
surplus,  enabling  it  to  be  applied  to  the 
duty  on  fire  insurance,  and  a  reduction 
in  conformity  with  a  resolution  already 
passed  by  the  House  upon  the  subject, 
would  be  made  to  Is.  6d.  from  the  25th 
of  June ;  while  a  reduction  would  be 
made  in  the  shilling  duty  on  the  policy 
to  a  penny  stamp.  There  would  be  a  re- 
lief on  fire  insurance  of  £520,000.  The 
total  reduction  of  taxation  amounted 
to  £5,420,000.  The  loss  in  the  year 
18G5-6  would  be  £3,778,000,  and 
in  the  following  year  £1,417,000, 
making  a  total  for  the  two  years  of 
£5,195,000.  There  would  be  an  ulti- 
mate surplus  this  year  of  £253,000, 
and  any  invasion  of  this  he  earnestly 
deprecated.  There  were  several  claims 
for  a  reduction  of  duty,  but  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  agree  that  that 
of  tea  was  paramount,  and  he  hoped 
generally  that  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  in  dealing  with  the  finan- 
cial situation,  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  House  and  the  nation. 

The  budget  met  with  less  opposition 
than  had  been  encountered  by  any  of 
its  predecessors,  and  gained  the  warm 
approval  of  the  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inevitable  demonstration  made 
in  connection  with  the  malt-tax.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  fiscal 
proposals  were  embodied  in  a  bill,  which 
passed  through  the  House  with  scarcely 
any  delay.  The  decreasing  expenditure 
on  the  army  and  navy  estimates  was 
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viewed   with  general    and    very  lively     what  will  be  the  precise  effect  on  the 


satisfaction.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
House  and  the  country  at  large  had 
become  accustomed  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
masterly  manipulation  of  the  national 
finances,  the  magnitude  of  the  remis- 
sions of  taxation  in  the  budget  of  18C5 
excited  feelings  of  pleasant  and  uni- 
versal surprise.  These  financial  pro- 
posals demonstrated  not  only  the  sound- 
ness of  the  calculations  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  also 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  country. 
This  chapter  may  appropriately  be 
closed  with  a  personal  reminiscence 
in  the  shape  of  a  very  interesting 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1865.  It  appears  that 
the  King  of  Italy  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  create  Panizzi  a  senator  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  the  latter,  conscious 
of  his  official  position,  felt  great  difii- 
culty  and  delicacy  in  accej^ting  the 
high  honour  intended  to  be  conferred 
upon  him,  and  applied  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  was  his  invariable  custom, 
for  guidance  and  advice.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone replied  as  follows  :  '  Upon  read- 
ing your  very  interesting  letter,  I,  like 
you,  feel  myself  in  a  strait.  I  am  loth 
to  say  anything  that  may  lead  to  even 
youi'  partial  removal  from  among  us ; 
yet  I  cannot  doubt  that  if  a  fair  regard 
to  your  health  and  personal  comfort 
v/ill  permit,  you  should  accept  the  offer 
of   the  King    of    Italy.     I  know    not 


convenience  of  the  existing  Adminis- 
tration or  even  on  the  Museum.  But 
without  stopping — for  I  must  not  stop 
— to  ask,  I  think  that,  considering  the 
difficulty  and  importance  of  consti- 
tuting a  Second  Chamber  or  Senate, 
and  of  doing  it  in  the  best  manner, 
and  the  advantage  to  it  of  your 
character,  prowess,  long  English  expe- 
rience, and  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
constitution,  I  feel  that  you  have  before 
you  a  door  open  for  rendering  great 
services  to  your  of/ie7'  country  in  tl.a 
hour  of  her  need,  and  that  such  an 
opportunity  cannot  be  generously  re- 
fused, though  I  hope  acceptance  will 
not  practically  remove  you  from  us. 
I  rather  blush  while  writing  this. 
Perhaps  you  will  consult  some  other 
friend.  On  my  own  responsibility  I 
mentioned  the  matter  recently  to  my 
host.  He  agrees  with  me.  The  great 
Italian  question  needs  all  the  strength 
that  can  be  apphed  to  it.  .  .  .  I 
must  not  omit  to  say  that  while  I  have 
written  the  first  part  of  this  letter  with 
very  mixed  feelings,  I  dwell  with  un- 
mingled  pleasure  on  the  high  and 
honourable  and  most  just  tribute  which 
this  offer  pays  to  your  character,  abili- 
ties, and  distinctions.'  Three  years 
later.  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  after  great 
pressure,  accepted  the  offer  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  he  was  also 
made  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
the   Crown  of  Italy. 
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N  the  6th  of  July,  1S65,  Parlia- 
ment— having,  in  a  constitutional 
sense,  reached  its  full  term — was  pro- 
rogued, with  a  view  to  an  immediate 
dissolution.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
announced  some  time  previously  that 
this  day  had  been  selected  for  remitting 
to  the  constituencies  their  legislative 
trust ;  and  many  members  had  issued 
their  addi-esses  for  re-election  in  antici- 
pation of  the  issue  of  the  new  writs. 
Yet  there  was  no  '  burning '  question 
upon  which  the  Palmerston  Govern- 
ment appealed  to  the  country  for  a 
continuance  of  its  confidence.  Parlia- 
ment had  expired  in  a  natural  manner, 
and  there  were  few  contests  looked 
forward  to  with  an^^  extraordinary 
degree  of  interest.  With  the  exception 
of  the  elections  for  the  metropolitan 
constituencies,  there  was,  indeed,  but 
one  electoral  struggle  which  the  country 
watched  with  peculiar  solicitude — viz., 
that  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  seat  for 


Oxford  University  was  threatened.  It 
was  not  a  little  singular  that,  while  the 
great  body  of  the  people — Liberal  and 
Conser^'ative  alike — admitted  that  the 
stability  of  the  Ministrj-  was  in  great 
part  due  to  the  sagacious  and  states- 
manlike measures  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  liis  re-election  was 
widely  felt  to  be  most  uncertain.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  country  were  turned  in  the 
direction  of  Oxford.  By  the  irony  of 
fiite,  a  Liberal  measure  was  Oestined  to 
operate  most  injuriously  against  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Only  in  the  previous  Parlia- 
ment an  Act  was  jjassed  on  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Liberal  party,  by  which  the  election 
for  the  Universities  was  authorised  to 
be  made  by  means  of  voting  papers, 
transmitted  through  the  post  or  other- 
wise to  the  Yice-Chaucellors,  and  a 
period  of  five  days  was  allowed  for 
keeping   open    the    poll.     An   unconi- 
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promising  Conservative  candidate  was     received  and  duly  registered.'     Several 


found  at  Oxford,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Gatliorno  Hardy,  to  oppose  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  the  friends  of  both  candi- 
dates agreed  to  give  their  second  vote 
to  Sir  W.  Heathcotc,  whose  return 
was  not  opposed.  Tlie  nomination 
took  place  on  the  13th  of  July,  the 
proceedings  being  conducted  in  Latin. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Liddell,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  ; 
the  Warden  of  All  Souls,  in  an  oration 
of  some  length,  proposed  Sir  William 
Heathcote ;  and  the  Public  Orator,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President  of  St. 
John's,  proposed  Mr.  Gatliorne  Hardy. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  poll  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  in  a  minority  of  six 
as  compared  with  his  opponent,  Mr. 
Hardy.  The  last  vote  registered  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  first  day  caused  some 
amount  of  commotion.  The  Standard 
of  the  following  morning  stated  that 
the  Vice-Chancellor  was  in  '  the  act  of 
receiving  'a  long  string  of  proxies  for 
Gladstone  when  a  voter  ajjpeared  to 
give  his  vote  in  person.  On  being 
asked  his  name  he  gave  that  of  "  Samuel 
AVilberforce,"  on  which  one  of  the 
gentlemen  appointed  to  watch  the 
proceedings  on  the  Conservative  side, 
inquired,  with  all  due  courtesy,  if  his 
lordship  was  aware  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  peers  of  Parliament 
could  not  vote  in  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Lower  House.  The 
Bishop  replied  that  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  resolution  in  question, 
and  again  tendered  liis  vote,  which 
I  the  objection  not  being  pressed)  was 


other  peers  recorded  their  votes  at  an 
early  stage  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  including 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Earl  Cowper. 
On  the  third  day  Mr.  Gladstone's 
minority  had  increased  to  74,  and  on 
the  fourth  to  230.  A  circular  was 
now  issued  by  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge, 
chairman  of  the  ri<>:ht  hon.  g:entleman's 
committee,  intimating  to  the  electors 
still  unpledged  that  there  was  reason 
to  fear  the  seat  was  in  danger,  and 
pressing  upon  them  the  duty  of  record- 
ing their  votes  in  favour  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  '  The  Com- 
mittee do  not  scrujjle  to  advocate  his 
cause  on  grounds  above  the  common 
level  of  politics.  They  claim  for  him 
the  gratitude  due  to  one  whose  public 
life  has  for  eighteen  years  reflected  a 
lustre  on  the  University  herself  They 
confidently  invite  you  to  consider 
whether  his  pure  and  exalted  character, 
his  splendid  abilities,  and  his  eminent 
services  to  Church  and  State,  do  not 
constitute  the  highest  of  all  qualifica- 
tions for  an  academical  seat,  and  entitle 
him  to  be  judged  by  his  constituents 
as  he  will  assuredly  be  judged  by 
po.sterity.'  On  the  last  day  of  the 
contest  the  excitement  waned,  as  it 
was  found  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
little  chance  of  success.  He  lessened 
the  majority  against  him,  however, 
and  the  numbers  were  finally  declared 
as  follows  : — Heathcote,  3,236  ;  Hardy, 
1,904;  Gladstone,  1,724— majority  of 
Hardy  over  Gladstone,  ISO.  The  total 
number  of  votes  recorded  was  3,850, 
being  nearly  double  that  at  any  former 
election.    While  Mr.  Gladstone  received 
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415  j^lumpers,  only  43  were  registered 
for  Sir  W.  Heatlicote,  and  but  10  for 
Mr.  Hardy.* 

Mr.  Gladstone's  defeat  was  shown 
to  be  due  to  the  non-residents.  The 
resident  body  consisted  of  some  250 
persons,  and  of  these  155  voted  or 
paired  for  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman, 
while  only  89  voted  or  paired  against 
him.  Mr.  Hardy  had  a  majority  in 
three  colleges  only — St.  John's,  Mag- 
dalen, and  Lincoln — all  the  important 
colleges  being  strongly  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's side.  The  heads  of  houses  were 
nearly  equally  divided,  12  voting  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  1 1  for  Mr.  Hardy  ; 
but  the  professors  were  strongly  for 
the  former,  24  giving  him  their  support, 
while  only  10  voted  for  his  opponent. 
Three-fourths  of  the  tutors  and  lecturers 
were  also  on  the  side  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  so  that  in  this  cele- 
brated contest  it  was  not  really  Academic 
Oxford  which  rejected  him.  He  lost 
his  seat  through  that  great  body  of 
voters  who  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  Oxford  of  1865,  as  a  writer  at  the 
time  pointed  out.  The  Rector  of  Lin- 
coln (the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison)  stated 
that  of  the  ten  Fellows  of  that  college 

*  Amongsttliedistiiiguished  voters  who  STipported 
tlieCliaiieeUorof  the  Exchequer  were  the  following: — 
The  Bishops  of  Durham,  Oxford,  and  Chester,  Earl 
Cowper,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Deau  of 
Christchurch,  Professors  Farrar,  Rollestou,  and 
Max  Miiller,  the  Dean  of  Lichfield,  Sir  J.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jelf,  the 
Bodleian  Librarian,  Sir  F.  T.  Palgrave,  the  Right 
Hon.  S.  Lnshington,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
Rev.  John  Keble,  the  Principal  of  Brasenose,  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  Prof.  Conington,  tlie  Rev. 
J.  B.  Mozlcy.  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Chief  Justice 
Erie,  Dr.  Pusey,  Professor  Jowett,  Mr.  Cardwell, 
the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  and  the  Rector  of  Lincoln. 


seven  polled  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  two 
only  for  Mr.  Hardy.  Half  the  total 
number  of  members  of  Convocation  on 
the  college  books  voted  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

Archdeacon  Denison,  in  his  '  Auto- 
biography,' has  told  the  story  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  defeat  at  Oxford,  claiming 
the  credit — regarding  the  matter  of 
'  credit '  from  the  Archdeacon's  point 
of  view — of  the  rejection  of  the  great 
statesman.  As  the  election  occupies  a 
conspicuous  position  in  our  pol'tical 
annals,  and  as  the  Archdeacon's  narra- 
tive is  in  many  respects  interesting 
enough,  we  here  append  it.  Arch- 
deacon Denison,  writing  in  1877,  states 
that  he  has  kuown  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
half  a  century  and  that  at  the  close  of 
that  period  he  finds  himself  in  harmony 
with  him  for  the  first  time  since  he  pub- 
lished his  famous  book  on  Church  and 
State.  There  are  many  questions  upon 
which  he  has  differed  from  him,  but 
Mr.  Gladstone's  position  of  recent  years 
appears  to  him  the  right,  true,  and 
Christian  position.  He  also  acknow- 
ledges to  a  very  grateful  sense  of 
personal  kindness  towards  himself. 
Then  the  Archdeacon  proceeds  as 
follows  with  his  description  of  the 
Oxford  University  election  of  18G5  : — 

'  Twelve  years  ago  I  was  in  no  manner 
of  public  accord  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 
I  had  had  very  solid  and  sufficient 
grounds  for  trying  to  unseat  him  for 
Oxford  University  in  1853.  I  had  the 
same  solid  and  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  like  attempt  in  1865.  If  I  used 
the  words,  "  In  1865  I  succeeded  in  my 
attempt,"  I  am  not  magnifying  myself, 
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I  am  only  stating  the  fact,  that  I  had 
more  to  do  than  any  other  man  with 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Ghidstone  at  Oxford. 
I  i^roceed  to  show  this.  In  April, 
1864,  I  was  crossing  St.  James's  Park, 


now  he  is  not  going  to  resign,  has 
not  the  smallest  intention  that  way. 
Stafford  Northcote  will  not  stand 
against  him,  and  the  end  will  he  that 
election    time   comes,   you    will 


when 
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when  I  fell  in  with  my  good  friend, 
Granville  Somerset.  He  had,  as  I  had, 
voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone  more  than 
once,  but  had  given  him  up  as  I  had. 
I  said  to  him,  "  Well,  now,  about 
Gladstone.  I  think  you  are  playing  a 
very  foolish  game.  You  keep  on  saying 
that,  when  he  resigns,  30U  will  put  up 
Stafford   Northcote  to  fill    his    place ; 


have  no  candidate  ready,  and  Gladstone 
will  walk  over  the  course.  "We  must 
have  a  man  ready  now  to  put  up  against 
him."  Somerset  quite  agreed  with  me. 
"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  let  us  lose  no 
more  time.  Do  you  get  together  one 
or  two  others,  four  of  us  will  be  quite 
enough  to  begin  with,  and  let  us  lay  our 
i-eads  together.    Who  shall  it  be?  "    AVe 
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agreed  upon  Sotlieron  Estcourt  and  the  I  had  said  to    Somerset.     They    con- 

Hon.  Mr.  Lygon.    "When  shall  it  be  ?  "  curred,  just  as  he  had.      "  Now,"  I  said, 

"Next  Wednesday."    "  Where  shall  it  "Estcourt,   you  are   the  biggest    man 

be  ?  "    "  In  the  Library  of  the  House  of  among    us,  and  have  been   a    Cabinet 

Commons."    Wednesday  morning  I  had  Minister;   we  owe  it  to  Stafford  North- 
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been  with  my  brother,  the  Speaker. 
He  had  said  to  me,  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  Gladstone  ?  "  I  said, 
•'  We  are  going  to  turn  him  out  if  we 
can."  I  did  not  tell  him  that  we  were 
going  to  meet  that  afternoon  in  the 
library  of  his  domain.  When  we  met, 
I  said  to  Estcourt  and  Lygon  just  what 


cote  to  tell  him  what  we  are  about,  aud 
to  ask  him  whether  he  will  let  us  put 
him  up  from  this  time  as  against  Glad- 
stone. He  won't  say  '  Yes  ; '  but,  all 
the  same,  we  o\Ve  it  to  him  to  ask  him. 
Will  you  undertake  to  do  it  ?  "  He 
consented,  and  we  adjourned  for  a 
couple  of  days.     When  we  met  again, 
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Estcourt  reported  that  Nortlicote  would 
not  stand  against  Gladstone.  "  Now, 
then,"  I  said,  "  let  us  get  together  a 
good  meeting  in  Loudon,  from  London, 
Oxford,  &c." 

'  The  meeting  was  fixed  for  that  day 
week.  It  was  largely  attended  by 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  others.  I  was  sitting  in  the  chair 
of  Committee  in  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber, and  adjourned  the  Committee,  that 
[  might  go  with  my  dear  friend,  the 
Warden  of  All  Souls,  to  the  meeting. 
I  got  there  onl}"  just  in  time.  Mow- 
Ijra}'  was  in  the  chair.  When  I  got 
into  the  room,  he  said,  "  Oh,  Arch- 
deacon, I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  I  am 
just  going  to  put  a  resolution  to  the 
meeting,  and  T  should  like  you  to  see 
it  before  it  is  put."  He  gave  it  me. 
It  was  like  a  heavy  blow  in  the  face, 
and  confused  me  for  a  moment ;  then  I 
got  so  angry,  that  I  am  afraid  I  was 
very  rude.  The  resolution  began : 
"  lu  the  event  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
retiring,"  &c.  The  precise  foolishness 
which  I  had  got  the  meeting  together 
to  iret  rid  of  once  for  all.  I  threw  the 
resolution  on  the  table,  saj'iug  that  I 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
except  to  oppose  it;  adding  what  I 
fear  was  rude  enough,  but  I  could  not 
help  it,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  many  of  you,  but  I 
think,  and  must  say,  that  it  seems  to 
me  you  are  mad.  If  this  is  all  that  we 
are  come  together  to  do,  we  had  better 
have  stayed  at  home."  There  was 
silence  in  the  room.  1  don't  remember 
to  have  been  more  angry  any  day  of 
my  life.     I  sat    myself   down    by  Sir 


Brook  Brydges  (Ijord  Fitz waiter).  He 
said,  "What  would  you  recommend?" 
"  Please  give  me  a  bit  of  paper."  I 
wrote  my  amendment : — "  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the 
return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  is  to  be  opposed." 
"  Now,  ^Ir.  Chairman,  please  to  put 
that  to  the  meeting  as  my  amendment." 
In  three  minates  everybody,  I  think,  in 
the  room  held  up  their  hands  for  it. 

'  We  had  now  got  out  of  the  slough 
of  despond  in  which  we  had  been 
floundering  since  1853,  eleven  years, 
and  had  planted  our  feet  upon  the 
solid  ground,  where  we  could  stand  and 
walk.  We  were  now  in  a  pcsition  to 
fix  upon  our  candidate,  and  to  take 
measures  for  going  to  him  in  such  force 
as  to  make  it  difficult  for  him  not  to 
say  "  Yes."  The  meeting  was  not  long 
in  fixing  upon  Mr.  Hardy,  and  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  committees  in 
Oxford  and  London  to  collect  names  to 
a  requisition  to  him.  By  the  end  of 
the  long  vacation  we  had  more  than  a 
thousand  names,  and  Mr.  Hardy  con- 
sented to  be  our  candidate,  as  against 
Mr.  Gladstone.' 

In  concluding  his  account.  Arch- 
deacon Denison  says,  that  if  he  had 
come  into  tlie  room  three  minutes  later, 
the  election  of  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  been  secured.  Posterity  is  likely 
to  take  a  very  different  view  fi-om  tlie 
Archdeacon,  as  to  his  action  upon  this 
occasion.  Certainly  he  and  his  friends, 
by  compassing  the  defeat  of  jMr.  Glad- 
stone, rendered  a  conspicuous  service 
to  the  cause  of  Liberalism. 

AVhile  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
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by  the  University  of  Oxfoi-d  was  re- 
i^arded  in  some  quarters  as  a  signal 
triumph  of  Conservative  reaction,  in 
other  respects  it  was  felt  that  the  oppo- 
sition offered  to  him  was  a  most  mis- 
taken stroke  of  Tory  policy.  Though 
he  always  courageously  acted  upon  his 
convictions,  so  long  as  he  retained  his 
seat  for  Oxford  University  he  must 
have  remained  to  some  extent  fettered 
— he  could  not  altogether  shake  off  the 
silent  but  deep  and  unmistakable  in- 
fluence which  such  a  connection  must 
necessarily  exercise.  The  ties  had 
been  broken  which  bound  him  to  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  felt 
like  a  man  who  breathes  the  fresh 
mountain  air  after  a  close  confinement 
in  the  crowded  city.  There  were  now 
many  questions  whose  consideration 
he  cotild  approach  without  the  sense 
of  an  invisible  but  restraining  influence. 
By  the  whole  Liberal  party  throughout 
the  country  his  rejection  was  imme- 
diately regarded  with  feelings  of  exul- 
tation— much  as  (for  some  reasons)  they 
had  desired  his  return  for  that  dis- 
tinguished seat  of  learning  which  he 
had  represented  so  long  and  so  well. 
By  a  large  class  of  non-resident  voters 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  viewed  as  too  clever 
to  be  a  safe  man,  and  it  was  not  antici- 
pated that  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  would 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  this  body 
by  any  eccentricities  of  genius.  The 
result  of  this  election  had  another  im- 
jiortant  effect.  '  The  enemies  of  the 
University,'  observed  the  Times,  '  will 
make  the  most  of  her  disgrace.  It  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  that  a  learned 
constituency  was  to  some  extent  exempt 


from  the  vu]ga,r  motives  of  party  spirit, 
and  capable  of  forming  a  higher  esti- 
mate of  statesmanship  than  common 
tradesmen  or  tenant-farmers.  It  will 
now  stand  on  record  that  they  have 
deliberately  sacrificed  a  representative 
who  combined  the  very  highest  quali- 
fications, moral  and  intellectual,  for  an 
academical  seat,  to  party  spirit,  and 
party  spirit  alone.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
brilliant  public  career,  his  great  aca- 
demical distinctions  and  literary  attain- 
ments, his  veiy  subtlety  and  sympathy 
with  ideas  for  their  own  sake,  mark 
him  out  beyond  all  living  men  for  such 
a  position.  However  progressive  in 
purely  secular  politics,  he  has  ever 
shown  himself  a  staunch  and  devoted 
Churchman  wherever  Church  doctrine 
or  ecclesiastical  rights  were  concerned. 
.  .  .  Henceforth  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
belong  to  the  country,  but  no  longer 
to  the  University.  Those  Oxford  in- 
fluences and  traditions  which  have  so 
deeply  coloured  his  views,  and  so  greatly 
interfered  with  his  better  judgment, 
must  gradually  lose  their  hold  on  him.' 
A  yet  more  pronounced  expression  of 
opinion  came  from  the  BaUi/  News,  the 
organ  of  advanced  Liberal  thought : — 
'  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  as  a  statesman 
will  certainljr  not  be  arrested,  nor  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy's  capacity  be  enlarged 
by  the  number  of  votes  which  Tory 
squires  or  Tory  parsons  may  inflict 
upon  Lord  Derby's  cheerful  and  fluent 
subaltern,  or  withhold  from  Lord 
Palmerston's  brilliant  colleague.  The 
late  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  but  the  chief 
of  a  party  until,  admonished  by  one 
ostracism,  he    became   finally    emanci- 
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pated  by  another.  Then,  as  now,  the 
statesman  who  was  destined  to  give  up 
to  mankind  what  was  never  meant  for 
the  barren  service  of  a  party,  could  say 
to  the  honest  bigots  who  rejected  him — 

"I  banish  you  : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere." 


Sucli  was  the  \'iew  taken  by  Liberals 
generally  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  defeat. 
I  low  it  was  regarded  by  one  important 
body  in  the  Church  may  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  which  Dr.  Pusey  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Churchman ,  a  jour- 
nal   which   looked    with    the    liveliest 
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Mediocrity  will  not  be  turned  into 
genius,  honest  and  good-natured  insigni- 
ficance into  force,  fluency  into  eloquence, 
if  the  resident  and  non-resident  Tor}^- 
ism  of  the  University  of  Oxford  should 
prefer  the  safe  and  sound  Mr.  Hardy 
to  the  illustrious  Minister  -whom  all 
Europe  envies  us,  whose  name  is  a 
household  word  in  every  political  assem- 
blv  in  the  world.' 


satisfaction  upon  the  return  of  Mr. 
Hardy.  'You  are  naturally  rejoicing,' 
wrote  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
'over  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  I  mourn.  Some  of  those  who 
concurred  in  that  election,  or  who  stooil 
aloof,  will,  I  fear,  mourn  hereaftor  with 
a  double  sorrow  because  they  were  the 
cause  of  that  rejection.  I,  of  course, 
speak  only  for  myself,  with  whatever 
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degree  of  anticipation  may  be  the  privi- 
lege of  years.  Yet,  on  the  very  ground 
that  I  may  very  probably  not  live  to 
see  the  issue  of  the  momentous  future 
now  hanging  over  the  Church,  let  nie, 
tlirough  you,  express  to  those  friends 
from  whom  I  have  been  separated, 
who  love  the  Church  in  itself,  and  not 
the  accident  of  Establishment,  my  con- 
viction that  we  should  do  ill  to  identify 
the  interests  of  the  Church  with  any 
political  party  ;  that  we  have  questions 
before  us,  compared  with  which  that  of 
tlie  Establishment  (important  as  it  is 
in  respect  to  the  possession  of  our 
parish  churches)  is  as  nothing.  The 
grounds  alleged  against  Mr.  Gladstone 
bore  at  the  utmost  upon  the  Establish- 
ment. The  Establishment  might  per- 
ish, and  the  Church  but  come  forth  the 
purer.  If  the  Church  were  corrupted, 
the  Establishment  would  become  a  curse 
in  proportion  to  its  influence.  As  that 
conflict  will  thicken,  Oxford,  I  think, 
will  learn  to  regret  her  rude  severance 
from  one  so  loyal  to  the  Church,  to  the 
faith,  and  to  God.'  The  author  of  the 
Christian  Year  also  remained  firm  to 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1865,  as 
he  had  done  in  1847. 

On  the  close  of  the  poll  at  Oxford  on 
the  18th  of  July,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote 
the  following  valedictory  address  to  the 
members  of  Convocation  : — '  After  an 
arduous  connection  of  eighteen  years, 
I  bid  you,  respectfully,  farewell.  My 
earnest  purpose  to  serve  you,  my  many 
faults  and  shortcomings,  the  incidents 
of  the  political  relation  between  the 
University  and  myself,  established  in 
1847,  so  often  questioned  in  vain,  and 
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now,  at  length,  finally  dissolved,  I  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  the  future.  It  is 
one  imperative  duty,  and  one  alone, 
which  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with 
these  few  parting  words — the  duty  of 
expressing  my  profound  and  lasting- 
gratitude  for  indulgence  as  generous, 
and  for  support  as  warm  and  enthusi- 
astic in  itself,  and  as  honourable  from 
the  character  and  distinctions  of  those 
who  have  given  it,  as  has,  in  my  belief, 
ever  been  accorded  by  any  constituency 
to  any  representative.'  Like  his  illus- 
trious leader.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
rejected  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  driven  to  appeal 
to  a  different  kind  of  constituency. 
The  election  in  South  Lancashire  was 
still  pending,  and  at  the  nomination  on 
the  preceding  day  the  name  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
proposed,  in  view  of  eventualities  at 
Oxford.  Arriving  in  Manchester  on 
the  18th,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Liberal  Election  Com- 
mittee, and  immediately  afterwards 
issued  his  address  to  the  electors  as 
follows  : — '  I  appear  before  you  as  a 
candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  your 
division  of  my  native  county.  Time 
forbids  me  to  enlarge  on  the  numerous 
topics  which  justly  engage  the  public 
interest.  I  will  bring  them  all  to  a 
single  head.  You  are  conversant — few 
so  much  so — with  the  legislation  of  the 
last  thirty-five  years.  You  have  seen, 
you  have  felt  its  results.  You  cannot 
fail  to  have  observed  the  verdict  which 
the  country  generally  has,  within  the 
last  eight  days,  pronounced  upon  the 
relative    claims    and    positions    of    the 
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two  great  political  parties  with  respect 
to  that  legislation  in  the  past,  and  to 
the  prospective  administration  of  puhlic 
affairs.  I  humbly,  but  confidently, 
without  the  least  disparagement  to 
many  excellent  persons  from  whom  I 
liave  the  misfortune  frequently  to  differ, 
ask  you  to  give  your  powerful  voice  in 
confirmation  of  that  verdict,  and  to 
pronounce  with  significance  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  you  desire  the  wheels 
uf  the  State  to  move.  Before  these 
words  can  be  read  I  hope  to  be  among 
you  in  the  hives  of  your  teeming  enter- 
prise.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  first  appeared  on  the 
Manchester  Exchange  ;  and  from  thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
which,  though  capable  of  holding  many 
thousands  of  persons,  was  densely 
])acked  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
doors  being  opened.  '  At  last,  my 
friends,'  he  began  his  address,  '  I  am 
come  among  you — and  I  am  come,  to 
use  an  expression  which  has  become 
very  famous,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten,  I  am  come  among  you, 
"  unmuzzled." '  Here  the  cheering 
was  so  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  that 
for  some  time  the  speaker  could  not 
proceed.  Quiet  having  been  restored, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  continued  : — 

After  an  anxious  struggle  of  eighteen  years, 
during  which  the  unbounded  devotion  and  indul- 
gence  of  my  friends  maintained  me  in  the  arduous 
position    of   representative   of   the    University    of 

Oxford,  I  have  been  driven  from  my  seat 

I  have  loved  the  University  with  a  deep  and 
passionate  love,  and  as  long  as  I  breathe,  tliat 
attachnieut  wiU  continue  ;  if  my  affection  is  of  the 
smallest  advantage  to  that  great,  that  ancient,  that 
noble  institution,  that  advantage,  such  as  it  is,  and 
it  is  most  insignificant,  Oxford  will  possess  as  loiig 


as  I  live.  But  don't  mistake  the  issue  which  has 
been  raised.  The  University  has  at  length,  after 
eighteen  years  of  self-denial,  been  drawn  by  what  I 
might  perhaps  call  an  overweening  exercise  of 
power,  into  the  vortex  of  mere  politics.  Well,  you 
will  readily  understand  why,  as  long  as  I  had  a 
hojie  that  the  zeal  and  kindness  of  my  friends  might 
keep  me  in  my  place,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
abandon  them.  Could  they  have  returned  me  by  a 
majority  of  one,  painful  as  it  is  to  a  man  of  my  time 
of  life,  and  feeling  the  weight  of  public  cares,  to  be 
incessantly  struggling  for  his  seat,  nothing  could 
have  induced  me  to  quit  that  University  to  which  I 
had  so  long  ago  devoted  my  best  care  and  attach- 
ment. But  by  no  act  of  mine  I  am  free  to  come 
among  you.  And  having  been  thus  set  free.  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  it  is  with  joy,  with  thankful- 
ness, and  enthusiasm,  that  I  now,  at  this  cleventli 
hour,  a  candidate  without  an  address,  make  my 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  the  mind  of  South  Lanca- 
shire, and  ask  you  to  pronounce  upon  that  appeal. 
As  I  have  said,  I  am  aware  of  no  cause  for  the  votes 
which  have  given  a  majority  against  me  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  except  the  fact  that  tlie 
strongest  conviction  that  tlie  human  mind  can 
receive,  that  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  public 
interests,  that  the  practical  teachings  of  experience, 
to  which  from  my  youth  Oxford  herself  taught  me 
to  lay  open  my  mind — all  these  had  showu  me  tlut 
folly,  and,  I  will  say,  the  madness  of  refusing  to 
join  in  the  generous  sympathies  of  my  comitry- 
men,  by  adopting  what  I  must  call  an  oljstructive 
policy. 

The  same  evening  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  addressed  an  immense 
audience  in  the  Royal  Amphitheatre 
of  Liverpool,  where  he  met  with  a 
similar  ovation.  In  the  opening  words 
of  his  speech,  which  had  a  tone  of 
pathos  running  through  them,  Mr. 
Gladstone  again  paid  a  tribute  to  his 
University,  and  then  went  on  to  deal 
with  the  impending  election.  '  If  I 
am  told  that  it  is  only  by  embracing 
the  narrow  interests  of  a  political  party 
that  Oxford  can  discharge  her  duties 
to  the  country,  then,  gentlemen,  I  at 
once  say  I  am  not  the  man  for  Oxford. 
We  see  represented  in  that  ancient 
institution — rej)rcscnted    more     nobly. 
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perhaps,  and  more  conspicuously  than 
in  any  other  pUice,  at  any  rate  with 
more  remarkable  concentration — the 
most  prominent  features  that  relate  to 
the  past  of  England.  I  come  into 
South  Lancashire,  and  I  find  here 
around  me  an  assemblage  of  different 
phenomena.  I  find  development  of 
industry  ;  I  find  growth  of  enterprise ; 
I  find  progress  of  social  philanthropy ; 
I  find  prevalence  of  toleration ;  and  I 
find  an  ardent  desire  for  freedom.  .  .  . 
I  have  honestly,  I  have  earnestly, 
although  I  may  have  feebly,  striven-  to 
unite  in  my  insignificant  person  that 
which  is  represented  by  Oxford  and 
that  which  is  represented  by  Lancashire. 
My  desire  is  that  they  should  know 
and  love  one  another.  If  I  have  clung 
to  the  representation  of  the  University 
with  desperate  fondness,  it  was  because 
I  would  not  desert  that  post  in  which 
I  seemed  to  have  been  placed.  I  have 
not  abandoned  it.  I  have  been  dis- 
missed from  it,  not  by  academical,  but 
by  political  agencies.  I  don't  complain 
of  those  political  influences  by  which 
I  have  been  displaced.  The  free  con- 
stitutional spirit  of  the  country  requires 
that  the  voice  of  the  majority  should 
prevail.  I  hope  the  voice  of  the 
majority  will  prevail  in  South  Lanca- 
shire. I  do  not  for  a  moment  complain 
that  it  should  have  prevailed  in  Oxford. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  come  now  to  ask  you 
a  question  whether,  because  I  have 
been  declared  unfit  longer  to  serve  the 
University  on  account  of  my  poUtlcal 
position,  there  is  anything  in  that 
position,  there  is  anything  in  what  I 
have  said  and    done,   in   the   arduous 


office  which  I  hold,  which  is  to  unfit 
me  for  the  representation  of  my  native 
county  ? '  Before  concluding  his  speech, 
Mr.  Gladstone  briefly  reviewed  the 
course  of  Liberal  legislation  during  the 
last  Parliament. 

The  polling  for  South  Lancashire 
took  place  on  the  20th,  with  the  follow- 
ing result: — Egerton,  9171;  Turner, 
8806;  Gladstone,  8786;  Legh,  8476; 
Thompson,  7703  ;  Heywood,  7653. 
The  Hon.  A.  Egerton  and  Mr.  Turner, 
Conservatives,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  were  accordingly  declared 
elected.  Of  the  defeated  candidates, 
Mr.  Legh  was  a  Conservative,  and 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Heywood  were 
Liberals.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  in  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  all  the  large  towns. 

The  general  election  resulted  in  con- 
siderable gains  to  the  Liberal  party, 
but  dui'ing  the  autumn  that  party  sus- 
tained a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  The  late  Premier 
had  not  only  been  successful  in  uniting 
the  various  Liberal  sections  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  had  com- 
manded the  esteem  and  forbearance  of 
his  Conservative  opponents. 

The  career  of  the  pojDular  statesman 
with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  was  thrown 
for  a  long  jjeriod  into  intimate  political 
relations,  calls  for  more  than  a  passing 
record.  Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount 
Palmerston,  K.G.,  who,  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  public  affairs,  and  filled  most  of  ine 
principal  offices  in  the  State,  expired 
at  Brocket  Hall,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1865,  being  within   two  days 
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of  tbe  completion  of  his  eighty-first 
year.  He  was  the  eldest  surviving  son 
of  the  second  Viscount,  and  was  born 
in  Park  Street,  Westminster,  and  not 
^as   frequently  stated)   at    Broadlands, 


following  year  he  was  returned  for 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  until  elected  member 
for  Cambridge.  He  was  appointed 
Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the 
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near  Romsey,  the  family  seat.  He 
succeeded  to  the  title  April  17,  1802. 
J  lis  lordship  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
lOdinburgh,  and  Cambridge.  In  the 
^ear  1806,  when  he  was  little  more 
tlian  of  age,  he  unsuccessfully  contested 
the  representation  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity with  Lord  Henry  Petty,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer.     In  the 


Duke  of  Portland's  Administration;  and 
in  1809  succeeded  Lord  Castlereagh  as 
Secretary-at-War — a  post  which  he 
continued  to  fill  until  1828,  under 
the  successive  administrations  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Canning,  Lord  Goderich,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  While  Secretary-at- 
War,    he     instituted     many     valuable 
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reforms,  and  the  welfare  and  honour 
<^f  the  British  army  were  ever  the 
<jbjects  of  his  solicitude.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  always  gave  his  support  to  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Withdrawing  from 
office  ou  the  question  of  the  disfran- 


as  a  Foreign  Minister,  which  has  made 
his  name  a  word  of  exultation  to  his 
admirers,  and  of  execration  and  fear  to 
some  foreign  governments.'  In  1841 
Lord  Palmerston  went  out  of  office  with 
his  party.     He  was  a  sleepless  critic  of 
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chisemont  of  East  Retford,  he  remained 
in  opposition  until  November,  1830, 
when  he  accepted  the  post  of  Foreign 
Secretary  in  the  Whig  Ministry  of 
Earl  Grey.  From  that  time  forward 
he  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party.  It  was  during  the  j'ears  1835-41 
that  '  he  attained  that  reputation  for 
brilliancy,   alertness,    and    omniscience 


the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  severely  criticised  the  Ashburton 
treaty  with  the  United  States  respecting 
the  settlement  of  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  Canada  with  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  much-debated  question 
was  settled  by  our  giving  to  the  States 
a  strip  of  territory  which  had  long  been 
considered  as  "British,   and   which  had 
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been  colonised  by  British  settlers,  on 
the  faith  of  being  so.  In  tiie  year 
1845,  Lord  Palnierstfin  publicly  an- 
nounced his  conversion  to  the  priiici))le 
of  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
When  Lord  John  Russell  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  forming  an  Adminis- 
tration, Earl  Grey  declined  to  render 
him  assistance,  unless  Lord  Palmerston 
were  excluded  from  office,  Lord  Grey 
disapproving  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  latter.  Lord  John  Ilussell  failed 
in  bis  task,  and  eventually  Sir  Robert 
Peel  returned  to  office,  and  carried  his 
great  Corn  Law  measure.  In  the 
summer  of  1846,  however,  we  again 
witness  Lord  Palmerston  Foreign 
^linister,  in  the  new  Whig  Ministry 
of  Lord  John  Russell.  Amongst  the 
difficult  questions  he  was  called  upon 
to  deal  with  were  the  troubles  in 
Portugal  ;  the  Swiss  question ;  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848  ;  the 
Spanish  M«(i;-o^/'/o  of  1848;  the  Greek 
question,  which  had  its  origin  in  1847, 
and  was  brought  to  an  issue  by  the 
reprisals  of  1850  ;  and,  finally,  the 
Hungarian  war,  and  the  protection  of 
the  fugitive  Hungarian  chiefs.  He 
resigned  office  in  1851,  but  in  the 
following  year  became  Home  Secretary 
in  the  Coalition  Government  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  On  the  break-up  of  that 
Ministry  in  1S55,  Lord  Palmerston 
became  Premier.  Two  years  later  a 
vote  of  censure  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  his  policy  in 
China ;  but  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
country  the  election  went  in  his  favour. 
He  was  obliged  to  retire  in  1858,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  a  defeat  on  the 


Conspiracy  Rill,  which  had  reference 
to  the  attempts  upon  the  life  of  tlie 
Emperor  of  the  French.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  Lord  Derby's  brief  tenure  of 
office  in  1859,  Lord  Palmerston  once 
more  returned  to  the  post  of  Premier, 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  His 
lordship  married,  in  1  839,  Lady  Emily 
Mary,  sister  of  Viscount  ilelbourne, 
and  widow  of  Earl  Cowper,  but  having 
no  issue  his  titles  became  extinct. 
Lord  Palmerston  exhibited  singular 
energy  and  activit}'  up  to  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death.  His  last  illness, 
which  was  brouglit  on  by  imprudent 
exposure  to  sudden  cold  weather,  was 
very  brief,  and  apparentlj'  painless.  It 
was  his  wish  to  be  interred  in  the- 
Rorasey  cemetery — his  parents  lie  in 
the  abbey  church — but  this  desire  was 
overruled,  and  he  was  buried  at  West- 
minster on  the  27th  of  October,  the 
pall  being  borne  by  no  less  than  ten 
Cabinet  Ministere,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
representatives  of  fourteen  foreign 
States,  besides  deputations  from  many 
public  bodies,  being  amongst  the 
mourners. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  a  contemporary  writer  has 
observed  that  '  though  an  eminently " 
popular  ]\Iinister,  he  was  by  no  means 
servile  in  his  deference  to  the  opinions  or 
prejudices  of  "  an  enlightened  public." 
He  was  English,  honest,  open,  plain- 
spoken  in  word,  and  straightforward 
in  his  dealings — gay,  cheerful,  and  care- 
less to  a  fault.  No  man  was  more 
thoroughly  above  all  h^'pocrisy.  Nor 
was  he  sedulous  on   all  occasions  not 
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To  shock  deep-rooted  prejudices.  Tlie 
social  qualities  of  Lord  Palmerstou  will 
long  be  the  theme  of  remark.  A  jovial, 
jocular,  and  genial  man,  who  is  always 
in  good  temper  with  himself  and  those 
around  him,  cannot  fail  to  be  popular 
.among  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
And  if  any  one  was  genial  to  the  last 
it  was  Lord  Palmerston.  Nothing  put 
him  out  of  temper ;  no  failure  could 
disturb  the  serenity  of  his  disposition. 
He  had  no  very  strong  views  to  tight 
for ;  no  stern  and  rugged  line  of  uu- 
.swerving  policy  did  he  ever  propose  to 
himself;  but  he  always  took  care  to 
seize  the  tide  at  the  flood,  and  to  swim 
down  along  with  it,  to  lay  hold  of 
•every  event  as  it  rose,  and  to  make  it 
subservient  to  his  turn.  Hence,  with- 
out ever  actually  changing  his  j^olitical 
"Creed,  he  served  and  fought  under 
various  chiefs  of  opposite  politics  and 
principles,  so  that  few  can  remember 
the  day  when  his  lordship  had  no 
official  connection  with  Downing  Street. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
even  when  ultra-Toryism  was  in  the 
<iscendant.  Lord  Palmerston  was  "  in 
advance  of  his  age  ; "  and  that  even  then 
he  might  have  been  noticed  ranging 
bimself  amongst  the  Grants,  Huskis- 
sons,  and  other  i^ioneers  of  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  Like 
/  Peel,  if  he  was  Conservative  from  early 
impressions,  he  was  ever  Liberal  in  his 
deepest  convictions.  In  the  Foreign 
Office  he  was  the  consistent  opponent 
of  Absolutism  ;  and  wherever  a  struggle 
arose  for  constitutional  rights,  those 
engaged  in  it  were  sure  to  have  his 
sympathy,  if  not  his  support.' 


Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  Liberal  Government  was  recon- 
structed, with  Earl  Eussell  as  Prime 
Minister,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  leader  in 
the  Lower  House.  The  earnest  tem- 
perament of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
E.Ychequer,  which  led  him  to  regard 
everything  in  the  most  severely  con- 
scientious light,  with  little  desire  for 
banter,  for  trimming,  or  for  compro- 
mise, caused  some  speculation  and  not 
a  little  anxiety  as  to  his  management 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  the 
joviality — in  some  instances  amounting 
almost  to  buffoonery — of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, the  new  First  Minister  in  the 
Commons  could  lay  no  claim.  Politics, 
with  him,  ever  formed  a  science  of  the 
gravest  and  deepest  moment.  The  prog- 
nostications and  complaints  of  those  who 
declared  that  he  had  not  the  peculiar 
qualities  demanded  in  a  leader  must,  on 
the  whole,  be  considered  to  have  failed 
during  the  first  year  of  his  Parliamen- 
tary leadershij) ;  and  in  our  generation 
there  has  been  no  more  arduous  or  critical 
session  witnessed  than  that  of  1866. 

Before  discussing  the  great  Reform 
measures  of  the  year — which  were 
fraught  with  the  most  important  con- 
sequences —  the  budget  and  several 
questions  of  importance,  in  whose  dis- 
cus.sion  Mr.  Gladstone  took  a  prominent 
part,  demand  attention.  Dealing  first 
with  the  financial  statement,  it  may  be 
remarked  (as,  indeed,  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  observe  on  previous  occasions;, 
that  the  condition  of  the  public  revenue 
was  still  so  flourishing  as  to  afford  hopes 
of  a  yet  further  reduction  of  taxation. 
On  the  3rd  of  May,  the  ChanceU  or  of 
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the  Exchequer — causing  for  the  moment 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the 
rival  political  parties  on  the  Franchise 
question — laid  his  annual  account  before 
the  committee.  He  expressed  his  own 
sense  of  relief  in  entering  upon  a  ques- 
tion   which    would   involve    no   party 


£07,812,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
£1,898,000.  The  revenue  had  been 
£1,424,000  more  than  was  calculated. 
The  averacre  increase  in  revenues  since 
1804  was  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
per  year.  The  loss  caused  by  the 
reductions    of  last   year    luid    slightly 
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struggle.  He  had  not  to  announce  a 
sm-jjlus  of  revenue  on  the  scale  of  the 
last  three  years,  which  had  reached  an 
average  of  three  millions  and  a  half; 
but  he  should  still  be  able  to  make 
reductions  not  without  interest.  The 
estimated  expenditure  for  the  past  year 
had  been  upwards  of  £00,000,000, 
but  the  actual  expenditure  was  only 
£05,914,000.        The      revenue       was 


exceeded  the  estimate.  The  Exchequer 
balances  had  been  reduced  by  unusual 
liquidations  of  debt.  On  the  31st  of 
March,  1805,  they  were  £7,691,000; 
and  on  the  same  date  in  1800,  they 
had  fallen  to  £5,851,000.  The  total 
estimated  expenditure  of  the  coming 
year  was  £60,225,000,  which,  as  com- 
pared with  the  expenditure  of  last  year, 
showed  an  increase  of  £78,000.     Tiie 
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total  estimate  of  the  revenue  for  the 
year  would  be  £67,575,000,  thus 
leaving  a  surplus  of  £1,350,000, 
which,  but  for  the  charges  of  last 
year,  would  have  been  quite 
£2,700,000. 

Mr.  Gladstone  next  referred  to 
the  commercial  treaties  into  which 
this  country  had  entered  in  the 
most  disinterested  spirit,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  other  nations  to 
follow  our  example.  The  effect  of 
the  treaty  with  France  on  the  ex- 
port trade  of  that  country  had 
been  such  that  the  total  increase 
on  all  kinds  of  goods  had  been 
from  58  millions  and  a  half  of  j||^§ 
francs  to  141  millions.  Treaties 
had  been  concluded  with  Belgium, 
Italy,  the  ZoUverein,  and  finally 
with  Austria,  on  the  same  standard  If  ^3) 
as  that  with  Trance — no  duty  to 
exceed  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
all  British  goods.  This  involved 
two  changes  in  our  own  tariff,  viz., 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  timber 
and  the  equalisation  of  the  duty 
on  wine  in  bottle  and  in  wood. 
The  consumption  of  timber  had 
greatly  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  of  the  impost.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  from  this 
source  was  £307,000,  and  this 
would  be  reckoned  as  an  entire 
loss  for  the  year — the  repeal  to  be 
immediate.  The  loss  from  the 
equalisation  of  the  wine  duty 
would  be  £71,000.  It  was  further  jjro- 
posed  to  abolish  the  duty  on  pepper, 
which     would    involve    the     loss     of 
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the  duties  on   locomotion,  he  did  not 
propose  to  interfere  with  the  duty  on 
carriages,    horses,     railways,    &c.,    and 
£112,000    for   the    year.     Turning  to     as  to  the  duty  on  post-horses,   which 
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was  £260,000,  and  on  public  con- 
veyances, especially  omnibuses,  which 
was  £14.2,000,  he  did  not.  propose  to 
•deal  with  them,  the  question  being 
one  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  working  classes,  as  well  as  of  the 
middle  class.  The  licences  would  be 
lel't  as  at  present,  but  the  mileage  duty 
would  be  reduced  from  a  penny  to  a 
farthing  a  mile,  at  a  loss  for  the  future 
of  £90,000  a-year.  The  scale  of  the 
licence  duty  on  post-horses  would  be 
so  reduced  as  to  place  the  small  pro- 
prietor on.  a  fair  footing  with  the 
large,  and  this  would  involve  a  loss  of 
£20,000  a-year.  These  items  disposed 
of  £560,000  out  of  a  surplus  of 
£1,350,000.  He  should  move  resolu- 
tions renewing  the  tea  duties  and  the 
income-tax  at  4d.  in  the  pound.  With 
regard  to  the  National  Debt,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  Exchequer  bills  had 
been  paid  off,  and  the  sum  paid  in 
reduction  of  the  debt  last  year  was 
£5,179,000.  The  amount  of  the  un- 
funded debt  was  now  £8,267,000,  as 
■compared  with  over  £18,000,000  in 
1858. 

He  was  convinced  that  the  time  had 
■arrived  when  Parliament  should  face 
the  subject  of  the  National  Debt.  In 
the  ensuing  3'ear  there  would  be  a  large 
■cessation  of  terminable  annuities,  not 
less  than  £600,000  a-year,  which  in  a 
degree  made  the  present  moment  favour- 
able for  moving  in  that  direction.  Mr. 
■Gladstone  then  adduced  a  variety  of 
statistics  upon  the  amount  and  the 
iluctuations  in  the  National  Debt, 
wliicli,  he  said,  was  exercising  an 
injurious    social    influence.       America 


was  applying  her  revenue,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  reduction  of  her  debt ; 
and  this  was  an  examjile  to  Europe, 
where  borrowing  was  the  growing  vice 
of  all  European  states.  With  regard 
to  our  own  debt,  wo  were  living  in  a 
commercial  era  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude and  increase  ;  and  our  commercial 
undertakings  were  now  as  great,  with  j 
our  thirty  millions  of  population,  as  } 
those  of  France  and  America  with  their  j 
seventy  millions  of  people  put  together. 
The  cause  of  our  pre-eminence  was  to 
be  found  in  the  possession  and  the 
facile  use  of  minerals,  especially  coal. 
It  was  a  question  whether  this  store  of 
coal  was  practically  inexhaustible  ;  even 
if  a  substitute  could  be  found,  it  could 
not  be  peculiar  to  England — therefore, 
if  our  coal  should  become  exhausted, 
the  relative  pre-eminent  commercial 
position  of  this  countr}'  to  other  nations 
would  be  lost.  It  was  calculated  that 
at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years  coal 
would  have  become  exhausted  at  four 
thousand  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
matter  was  one  worthy  of  deep  con- 
sideration.  It  was  idle  to  think  of  || 
stopping  the  supply  of  coal,  to  tax  it, 
or  to  stop  its  export ;  and  therefore  il" 
was  obvious  that  as  we  could  not  supjily 
coal  at  low  prices  beyond  a  given  time,  || 
it  was  desirable  to  do  something  to 
meet  an  exigency  which  must  arrive  ;  » 
and  this  might  be  done  in  a  manner  by  'I 
relieving  the  country,  as  far  as  pos.sible, 
of  its  great  mortgage.  A  good  plan  of 
operating  on  the  debt  was  by  the  con- 
version of  perpetual  into  terminable 
annuities.  There  was  then  a  sum  of 
twenty-four   millions    standing    on    a 
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d'posit  account  of  the  trustees  of 
savings  banks,  the  whole  of  whicli  the 
ytate  was  now  bound  to  pay  ;  and  it 
was  proposed  to  take  that  sum,  which 
now  cost  £720,000  a  year,  and  convert 
it  into  annuities  terminating  in  1885, 
wliich  would  raise  the  annual  charge 
to  one  million.  If  this  was  done  in 
18G6-7  there  would  be  a  charge  some- 
thing above  £1,200,000.  The  follow- 
ing year  there  would  be  a  further 
charge  on  this  conversion  of  £502,000  ; 
but  of  this  £293,000  would  be  relieved 
by  the  falling  in  of  other  annuities. 
The  total  additional  char<jes,  makino: 
all  allowances,  would  be  about  £409,000 
per  annum.  It  was  further  proposed 
that  so  much  of  the  dividends  of  the 
fund  whicli  it  was  intended  to  create, 
as  were  found  to  be  to  spare,  should  be 
re-invested  ;  and  the  result  would  be 
that  in  1885  the  charge  would  be 
£1,440,000,  while  there  would  have 
been  cancelled  no  less  than  fifty  millions 
of  stock — and  from  year  to  year  the 
State  would  be  buyers  of  stock.  The 
surplus  dealt  with  in  making  the 
reductions  which  he  had  stated  would 
be  £1,064,000,  leaving  an  unappropri- 
ated balance  of  £286,000.  In  conclud- 
ing his  statement,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  the  Government  had 
thought  it  well  to  cast  a  glance  into 
the  future,  and  to  endeavour  in  some 
degree  to  meet  its  demands,  so  that 
those  who  came  after  them  might  have 
reason  to  say  that,  while  making  pro- 
vision for  their  own  immediate  wants, 
they  had  also  taken  some  concern  for 
those  which  were  to  succeed. 

These  proposals  excited  little  opposi- 


tion. The  plan  for  the  conversion  of 
a  portion  of  the  National  Debt  into 
terminable  annuities,  with  a  view  to  its 
gradual  liquidation,  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  bill,  which  passed  its 
second  reading.  Here  its  progress  was 
arrested.  A  change  of  Ministry  caused 
it  to  be  postponed ;  but  later  in  the 
session  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he 
should  revive  his  scheme  whenever  a 
favourable  opportunity  offered. 

To  commemorate  the  signal  services 
rendered  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  his 
country,  the  Chancellor  of  tlieE.Ychequer 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  an 
address  to  the  Queen,  praying  her 
Majesty  to  order  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  deceased  statesman 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  previous 
November,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  visited 
Glasgow  and  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  he  made  a  touching 
allusion,  in  his  reply,  to  the  heavy 
losses  which  the  country  had  recently 
sustained  in  the  ranks  of  official  life. 

This  is  no  place  in  which  to  attempt 
an  estimate  of  the  character  of  Lord. 
Palmerston,  whose  career  we  have  al- 
ready sketched.  He  enjoyed  an  unusual 
degree  of  popularity  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  country,  though 
the  full  grounds  for  this  popularity  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  define. 
To  a  buoyant  disposition,  however,  he 
united  the  especially  English  virtues- 
of  manliness,  straightforwardness,  and 
courage.  His  very  frankness  in  diplo- 
macy— a  quality  supposed  to  be  fatal 
to  diplomacy — ensured  him  success  at 
many  critical  moments  ;  but  he  had 
few    claims   to    the    highest    rank    of 
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stutesmansliip.  Tlie  two  leaders  of  delight,  his  old  English  delight,  in  a 
llio  House  of  Commons  admirably  fair  stand-u])  fight.  Yet,  notwith- 
summed  up  his  most  prominent  charac-     standing  the  possession  "f  tlicse  powers, 
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leristics  on  the  occasion  above  alluded 
to.  '  All  who  knew  Lord  Palmerston,' 
•observed  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  knew  his 
genial  temper  and  the  courage  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  debates  in 
this  House  ;  his  incomparable  tact  and 
ingenuity — his  command  of  fence — his 


I  must  say  I  think  there  was  no  man 
whose  inclination  and  whose  habit 
were  more  fixed,  so  far  as  our  discussions 
were  concerned,  in  avoiding  whatever 
tended  to  exasperate,  and  in  having 
recourse  to  those  means  by  which 
animosity  might  be  calmed  down.     He 
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had  the  power  to  stir  up  angry  passions,  express.'  Mr.  Gkdstone  added  that 
but  he  chose,  like  the  sea-god  in  the  the  late  Premier  had  a  nature  incapable 
^■Eneid,  rather  to  pacify.  of  enduring  anger  or  the  sentiment  of 
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"  Quos  ego — sed  motos  prsestat  componere  fluchis." 

That  which,  in  my  opinion,  distin- 
■guished  Lord  Palmerston's  speaking 
from  the  oratory  of  other  men,  that 
which  was  its  most  remarkable  charac- 
ieristic,  was  the  degree  in  which  he 
fiaid  precisely  that  which  he  meant  to 


wrath.  This  was  a  noble  gift  of  the 
original  nature,  and  it  was  delightful 
to  remember  it  in  connection  with  him. 
Mr.  Disraeli  supplemented  these  obser- 
vations by  the  remark  that  that  states- 
man was  peculiarly  to  be  envied  who, 
when    he  left  his  contemporaries,   left 
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them  not  merely  the  memory  of  great 
achievements,  but  also  the  wider  tradi- 
tion of  personal  affection  and  social 
charm. 

Irisli  questions  occupied  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
this  session.  The  O'Donoghue  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  Address,  express- 
ing deep  regret  at  the  wide-spread 
disaffection  existing  in  Ireland,  and 
representing  to  her  Majesty  that  it  was 
the  result  of  grave  causes  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
examine  into  and  remove.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone opposed  the  resolution,  and  said 
that  the  objects  of  the  paragraph  in 
the  Address  for  which  it  was  proposed 
to  substitute  it,  were  threefold — to 
pronounce  a  solemn  denunciation  of 
Feuianism,  to  recognise  the  existence 
of  the  public  opinion  which  had  enabled 
the  Government  to  deal  firmly  and 
boldly  with  the  conspiracy,  and  to 
place  on  record  the  impartiality  with 
which  the  law  had  been  administered. 
The  evils  from  which  Ireland  suffered 
could  not  be  eradicated  immediately  ; 
the  existing  dissatisfaction  must  first 
be  uprooted  by  the  vindication  of  the 
law,  and  that  being  done,  inquiry  into 
the  existence  of  evils  became  an  obliga- 
tion which  no  Government  could  resist. 
The  amendment  was  rejected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  became  so 
grave  that  the  Government  were  driven 
to  propose  a  bill  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  that  country.  Mr. 
Bright  called  upon  the  '  two  great  and 
trusted  leaders,'  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Disraeli,  to  suspend  for  a  moment 


their  contest  for  office,  and  to  combine 
in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
Irish  discontent,  and  to  apply  a  remed}-. 
He  believed  there  was  a  mode  of 
making  Ireland  loyal,  and  he  threw 
the  responsibility  of  discovering  it  on 
the  Government  and  on  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  defending  the  Minis- 
terial measure,  expressed  the  regret  and 
pain  with  which  he  had  listened  to 
Mr.  Bright's  speech,  much  of  which 
was  open  to  question,  and  was  ill- 
timed.  He  declined  to  recognise  the 
voice  of  Ireland  except  as  conveyed 
through  the  mouths  of  her  legally- 
elected  representatives,  and  congratu- 
lated the  House  on  the  general  unan- 
imity with  which  the  Irish  members 
had  acquiesced  in  the  bill.  The 
Government  were  read}-  at  a  fitting 
time  to  consider  any  measures  which 
might  be  proposed  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland,  but  it  was  the  single  duty  of 
the  House  that  day  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order.  The  bill  subse- 
quently passed  through  all  its  stages.. 
After  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Administra- 
tion came  into  power.  Lord  Naas 
brought  in  a  renewal  bill  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in. 
lieu  of  that  which  was  about  to  expire. 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  while  the 
Government  were  adding  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  with  Ire- 
land by  asking  for  this  renewal,  yet-j 
without  considering  whether  thoirl 
general  policy  was  such  as  he  could 
approve,  he  could  not  refuse  tc^l 
strengthen  their  hands  in  such  a  way] 
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as  they  deemed  necessary.  If  the  late 
Ministry  had  still  been  in  office,  it 
"would  have  been  their  duty  to  make  a 
similar  application. 

This  second  bill  passed  through  both 
Houses,  and  the  events  of  the  following 
^autumn — which  were  the  result  of  an 
•imticipated  great  Fenian  rising  under 
'Head  Centre'  Stephens — fully  justified 
the  coui'se  adopted  by  the  Government. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  during 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Hardcastle's  bill 
fur  the  abolition  of  Church  rates,  Mr. 
Gladstone  admitted  that  the  law  of 
■Church  rates  was  prima  facie  open  to 
.grave  objection ;  he  could  not  vote  for 
total  abolition,  however,  but  he  in\dted 
Mr.  Hardcastle  to  consider  whether,  by 
an  equitable  compromise.  Dissenters 
might  be  exempted  from  paying  Church 
rates,  and  at  the  same  time  be  dis- 
qualified from  interfering  with  funds  to 
which  they  had  not  contributed.  This 
•suggested  compi'omise  met  with  con- 
siderable favour,  and  although  the 
second  reading  of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  bill 
was  carried,  before  any  further  pro- 
ceeding could  be  taken  upon  it,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  introduced 
his  measure  for  the  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory Church  rates.  When  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill  came  on,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  no  longer  in  office ;  but  he 
pressed  forward  his  measure,  which 
^xissed  its  second  stage,  the  bills  intro- 
<luced  by  Mr.  Hardcastle  and  Mr. 
JSTewdegate  being  withdrawn.  The 
•session  terminated,  nevertheless,  as  had 
many  sessions  before  it,  without  a  final 
•decision  being  arrived  at  upon  this 
tjuestion. 


In  a  debate  on  Continental  affairs, 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  threatened 
hostilities  between  the  two  great  rival 
states  of  Germany,  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  policy  of 
calling  a  Conference  to  settle  disputes 
between  the  European  Powers,  and  he 
regretted  that  it  had  failed  in  this  case. 
Shortly  afterwards  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  at  war.  In  a  later  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
that  the  struggles  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  for  predominance  had  been  an 
immense  injury  to  Eurojie  and  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  elevation  of  one  power  to 
a  position  to  wield  enormous  influence 
would  be  an  unmixed  advantage  even 
to  the  loser.  The  old  position  of 
Austria  in  Germany  and  Italy  had  not 
been  beneficial  to  her,  and  though  he 
lamented  the  attempt  to  introduce  a 
third  party  into  the  strife,  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Venetia  to  Ital}',  the  loss  of 
Venetia  would  be  a  gain  to  Austria. 
'  Even  if  she  were  excluded  from  Ger- 
many, she  had  still  a  glorious  task 
before  her  in  the  cultivation  of  that 
vast  and  fertile  territory,  and  the  civi- 
lisation of  those  millions  of  subjects 
which  would  still  be  left  to  her.'  The 
rifrht  lion,  o-entleman  exhorted  Lord 
Stanley  not  to  forget  that  the  cause  of 
Italy  was  dear  to  the  people  of  England, 
and  warned  him  that  they  would  never 
forgive  a  policy  which  attacked  her 
unity  and  independence. 

The  momentous  events  which  oc- 
curred upon  the  Continent  during  this 
year  may  be  very  briefly  recapitulated. 
The  rupture  between  Austria  and 
Prussia    culminated    on    the    11th    of 
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of  the  Prussian  army.  On  the  7th  of 
May  Blind's  plan  to  assassinate  Count 
von  Bismarck  failed.  During  the  same 
month  a  recriminatory  correspondence 
German  states  to  decide  whether  they     was  carried  on  between   the   Austrian 


March,  1866,  by  the  issue  of  a  decree 
asserting  Prussian  jurisdiction  over 
Holstein.  On  the  24th  a  Prussian 
circular    was    also    issued,    callin 


on 
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would  support  Austria  or  Prussia,  when 
they  pi'ofessed  neutrality.  Three  days 
later  Prussia  j^i'epared  for  war,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  treaty  was  said  to  have 
been  completed  between  Prussia  and 
Italy.  Early  in  April,  the  French 
Government  professed  its  neuti'ality, 
and  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month 
Austria  demanded   the   demobilisation 


representative  Mensdorff  and  Bismarck, 
and  Prussia  also  formally  comple- 
ted an  alliance  with  Italy.  On  the ' 
7th  of  June  the  Prussians  entered 
Holstein,  whereupon  the  Austrians 
retired.  Before  the  month  closed  there 
was  a  rapid  succession  of  events.  A 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Diet  was  held 
at  Frankfort,  when  the  demobilisation 
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of  the  Prussian  army  was  proposed  by 
Austria,  and  voted  for  by  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau, 
and  otliors.  Prussia  then  declared  tbe 
Germanic  Confederation  to  be  dissolved, 
and  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse  was 
ap2)ointed  to  command  the  Federal 
army.  The  Prussians  declared  war 
against  Hanover  and  Saxony,  and  justi- 
ficatory manifestoes  were  issued  by 
Austria  and  Prussia.  A  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Austria  was  made 
on  the  18th  by  Prussia,  and  a  royal 
manifesto  was  issued  to  the  people. 
The  struggle  now  began.  Nearly  all 
the  Northern  States  joined  Prussia,  and 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the  first 
army,  and  the  army  of  the  Elbe,  entered 
Bohemia  on  the  23rd  of  June.  Several 
engagements  were  fought,  in  which 
Prussia  was  victorious,  but  on  the  24th 
of  June  the  Italians  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  at  Custozza,  after  a  series  of 
desperate  attacks  on  the  Austrian  army. 
The  Italians  were  commanded  by  their 
King,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the 
Austrians  by  the  Archduke  Albrecht. 
But  the  decisive  battle  of  the  campaign, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  times, 
was  that  fought  at  Koniggriitz,  in 
Bohemia,  between  the  Austrians  under 
^larshal  Benedek  and  the  Prussians 
commanded  by  King  William  I.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  halted  at  Kammenitz 
on  the  2d  of  July,  but  at  midnight  his 
troops  commenced  their  march,  and  the 
first  shot  was  fired  about  7.30  on  the 
morninjrof  the  3rd.  The  attack  began 
at  Sadowa  (by  which  name  the  battle 
is  also  kno^\^3)  and  a  desperate  struggle 
ensued,  the  result  appearing  uncertain. 


till  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  arrived  about  12.30.  Chlum, 
which  had  been  taken  and  lost  seven 
times  by  the  Prussians,  was  taken  for 
the  eighth  time,  and  with  this  the  fate 
of  the  day  was  decided.  The  retreat 
of  the  Austrians,  at  first  orderly,  became 
a  hasty  and  disastrous  flight.  About 
400,000  men  were  engaged  in  thr- 
battle.  The  Austrians  lost  174  guns, 
about  40,000  killed  and  wounded,  and 
20,000  prisoners.  The  Prussians  lost 
about  10,000  men.  The  effect  of  this 
great  victory  was  to  give  the  supreniac\ 
in  Germany  to  Prussia,  unity  to  North 
Germany,  and  Venetia  to  Italy.  It 
also  led  to  the  legislative  independence 
of  Hungary.  After  the  battle  of 
Koniggratz,  Marshal  Benedek  was  su- 
perseded b}'  Archduke  Albrecht.  The 
Prussians  were  subsequently  successful 
against  the  armies  of  the  Confederation 
under  Princes  Charles  of  Bavaria  and 
Alexander  of  Hesse.  On  the  10th  of 
July,  the  united  armies  under  the  Kirm* 
advanced  to  Saar,  where  a  cavalry 
skirmish  took  place,  and  the  Austrians 
retired.  On  the  14th,  in  the  campaign 
on  the  Maine,  the  Prussians  won  tin- 
victories  of  Laufach  and  Aschaffenburg. 
A  severe  fight  at  Blumenau  was  stoppt 
on  the  2 2d  by  the  news  of  an  armis 
tice,  and  four  days  afterwards  the  pri 
liminaries  of  peace  were  signed  ai 
Nikolsburg.  The  King  of  Prussia 
reviewed  his  army  within  fifteen  miles 
of  Vienna  on  the  31st  of  July,  and  on 
the  1st  of  August  the  Prussians  began 
their  return  home.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Prajjue  on  the  23d  of 
August,  peace  having  previously  been 
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.^oncliuled  with  "Wurtembvirg  and  other 
States.  The  North  German  Confedera- 
tion was  now  formed.  Tlie  Prussian 
army  had  a  most  enthusiastic  reception 
I  m  its  entry  into  Berlin  on  the  20th 
September.  Hanover,  Hesse,  Nassau, 
and  Frankfort,  were  annexed  by  Prussia, 
with  which  also  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
Avere  incoi'porated  by  decree  of  January 
24th,  1867.  Such  were  the  chief  re- 
sults of  this  important  campaign. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  Eeform 
debates  of  the  year  1866.  In  redeem- 
ing the  promise  made  in  the  Queen's 
Speech,  on  the  12th  of  March,  the 
•Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  before  a 
crowded  and  deeply  interested  audience, 
introduced  the  Government  Eeform  Bill. 
In  the  outset  he  reviewed  the  recent 
history  of  the  question,  and  announced 
that  in  consequence  of  the  limited  time 
at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  Govern- 
ment were  compelled  to  restrict  their 
labours  to  a  Franchise  Bill  alone. 
With  regard  to  the  details  of  this 
measure,  it  was  first  proposed  to  create 
:an  occupation  franchise  in  counties, 
including  houses  at  £14  rental,  and 
reaching  up  to  £50,  the  present  occu- 
pation franchise.  It  was  calculated 
that  this  would  add  171,000  persons  to 
"the  electoral  list.  Next  it  was  pi'o- 
posed  to  introduce  into  counties  the 
provision  which  copyholders  and  lease- 
holders within  Pai'liamentary  boroughs 
now  possessed  for  the  purpose  of  county 
votes.  The  third  proposition  was  a 
savings-bank  franchise,  which  would 
•operate  in  counties  and  towns,  but 
which  would  have  a  more  important 
■operation   in   the   former.     All    adult 


males  who  had  deposited  £50  in  a 
savings  bank  for  two  years  would  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  for  the  place 
in  which  they  resided.  This  privilege 
would  add  from  10,000  to  15,000 
electors  to  the  constituencies  of  England 
and  Wales.  In  towns  it  was  proposed 
to  place  compound  householders  on  the 
same  footing  as  ratepayers.  It  was 
intended  to  abolish  the  ratepaying 
clauses  of  the  Eeform  Act,  which  would 
admit  about  25,000  voters  above  the 
line  of  £10.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
introduce  a  lodger  franchise,  both  for 
those  persons  holding  part  of  a  house 
with  separate  and  independent  access, 
and  for  those  who  held  part  of  a  house 
as  inmates  of  the  family  of  another 
person.  Then  there  was  the  £10  clear 
annual  value  of  apartments,  without 
reference  to  furniture.  It  was  further 
proposed  to  abolish  the  necessity  in 
the  case  of  registered  voters  for  resid- 
ence at  the  time  of  voting.  Lastly, 
following  the  precedent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Derby,  they  would  intro- 
duce a  clause  disabling  from  voting 
persons  who  were  employed  in  the 
Government  yards.  The  total  number 
of  new  voters,  of  all  classes,  would  be 
400,000.  With  this  appeal  Mr.  Glad- 
stone closed  an  address  which  had  been 
looked  forward  to  with  great  expecta- 
tion by  the  country  : — 

If  issue  is  taken  adversely  upon  this  bill,  I  hope 
it  will  be,  above  all,  a  plain  and  direct  issue.  I 
trust  it  will  be  taken  upon  the  question,  whether 
tliere  is  or  is  not  to  be  an  enfraucliisement  down- 
wards, if  it  is  to  be  taken 'at  all.  We  have  felt  that 
to  carry  enfranchisement  above  the  present  line  was 
essential  ;  essential  to  character,  essential  to  credit, 
essential  to  usefuluess ;  essential  to  the  character 
and  credit  not  merely  of  the  Government,  not  merely 
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of  the  political  party  liy  wliirli  it  lias  the  honour  to 
be  represented,  but  of  this  House,  and  of  the  sucecs- 
sivo  Parliaments  and  Governnunts,  who  all  stand 
pledgjed  with  respeet  to  tliis  question  of  the  repre- 
sentation.  Wo  cannot  consent  to  look  upon  this 
large  addition,  considerable  althoujxh  it  may  be,  to 
the  political  power  of  the  working  classes  of  this 
country,  as  if  it  were  an  addition  fraught  with  mis- 
chief and  with  danger.  We  cannot  look,  and  we 
hope  no  man  will  look,  upon  it  as  some  Trojan  horse 
approaching  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city,  and  filled 


sidered  it,  do  not,  I  beseech  yon,  perform  the  act  as 
if  you  were  compounding  with  danger  and  misfor- 
tune. Do  it  as  if  you  were  conferring  a  boon  that 
will  be  felt  and  reciprocated  in  grateful  attachment. 
Give  to  these  persons  new  interests  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, new  interests  which,  by  the  beneficent  pro- 
cesses of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  Providence,  shall 
beget  in  them  new  attachment;  for  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  the  Tlirone,  the  institutions,  and  the 
laws  under  which  they  live  is,  after  all,  more  than 
gold  and  silver,  or  more  than  fleets  and  armies,  at 
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with  armed  men,  bent  upon  ruin,  plunder,  and  eon- 
tlagration.  We  cannot  join  in  compaiing  it  with 
that  monalrum.  infdix — we  cannot  say — 

' Scandit  fatalis  machina  muros, 

Foeta  armis  ;  media;que  minans  Ulabitur  urbi.' 
I  believe  that  those  persons  whom  we  ask  yon  to 
enfranchise  ought  rather  to  be  welcomed  as  you 
would  welconu^  recruits  to  your  army,  or  children  to 
your  family.  We  ask  you  to  give  within  what  yon 
consider  to  be  the  just  limits  of  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection; but,  having  once  determined  those 
limits,  to  give  with  an  ungrudging  hand.  Consider 
what  you  can  safely  and  justly  afford  to  do  in  admit- 
ting new  subjects  and  citizens  within  the  pale  of  the 
Parliamentary  constitution;    aiul,   having   so   con- 


once  the  strength,  the  glory,  and  the  safety  of  th. 
land.  ! 

The  bill  satisfied  the  majority  of  tb< 
Liberal  party,  and  met  with  consider- 
able favour  in  the  country ;  but  by  the 
Conservatives  it  was  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  step  in  the  direction  of 
democracy.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons its  most  brilliant  and  effectiv. 
opponent  was  Mr.  Lowe.  Durint; 
these  debates,  while  content  to  act  tho 
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part  of  a  propLet  of  evil,  Mr.  Lowe 
•developed  qualities  which  raised  him 
into  the  first  rank  of  Parliament;iry 
debaters.  On  the  evening  following 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  he  attacked 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — and 
not  unhappily — upon  his  own  classic 
ground,  concluding  as  follows  : — '  The 
intentions  and  actions  of  the  new 
Parliament  are  as  yet  hidden  by  the 
Treil  of  the  future.  It  may  be  that  we 
-arc  destined  to  avoid  this  enormous 
danger  with  which  we  are  confronted, 
and  not,  to  use  the  language  of  my 
right  hon.  friend,  to  compound  with 
danger  and  misfortune.  But,  sir,  it 
may  be  otherwise ;  and  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  if  my  right  hon.  friend  does 
succeed  in  carrying  this  measure  through 
Parliament,  when  the  passions  and  in- 
terests of  the  day  are  gone  by  I  do  not 
«nvy  him  his  retrospect.  I  covet  not 
a  single  leaf  of  the  laurels  that  may 
encircle  his  brow.  I  do  not  envy  him 
his  triumph.  His  be  the  glory  of 
■carrying  it ;  mine  of  having  to  the 
utmost  of  my  poor  ability  resisted  it.' 

Amongst  other  Liberals  who  deserted 
the  Government  on  the  Reform  ques- 
tion were  Mr.  Laing  and  Mr.  Horsman. 
The  latter  described  Mr.  Gladstone's 
address  as  '  another  bid  for  power, 
another  pi-omise  made  to  be  broken, 
another  political  fraud  and  Parlia- 
mentary juggle.'  This  severe  diatribe 
drew  a  crushing  and  memorable  retort 
from  Mr.  Bright.  Mr.  Horsman,  he 
said,  had  '  retired  into  what  may  be 
called  his  political  Cave  of  Adullam, 
i;o  which  he  invited  every  one  who  was 
in  distress,  and  every  one  who  was  dis- 


contented. He  has  long  been  anxious 
to  found  a  party  in  this  house ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  member  at  this  end 
of  the  House  who  is  able  to  address  u» 
with  eifect  or  to  take  much  part,  whom 
he  has  not  tried  to  bring  over  to  his 
party  and  his  cabal.  At  last  he  hiis 
succeeded  in  hooking  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  Calne,  Mr. 
Lowe.  I  know  it  was  the  opinion 
many  years  ago  of  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  that  two  men  could  make  a 
party.  When  a  party  is  formed  of  two 
men  so  amiable  and  so  disinterested  as 
the  two  right  hon.  gentlemen,  we  may 
hope  to  see  for  the  first  time  in  Parlia- 
ment a  party  perfectly  harmonious  and 
distinguished  by  mutual  and  unbroken 
trust.  But  there  is  one  difficulty  which 
it  is  impossible  to  remove.  This  party 
of  two  is  like  the  Scotch  terrier  that 
was  so  covered  with  hair  that  you  could 
not  tell  which  was  the  head  and  which 
was  the  tail.'  This  sally,  which  ex- 
cited immoderate  laughter,  remains  one 
of  the  happiest  examples  of  Parlia- 
mentary retort  and  badinage.  Mr. 
Bright  concluded  by  giving  his  support 
to  the  Government  measure,  because  so 
far  as  it  Avent  it  was  simple  and  honest, 
and  because  he  believed  if  it  became 
law  it  would  give  more  solidity  and 
duration  to  ever3^thing  that  was  good 
in  the  Constitution,  and  to  everything 
that  was  noble  in  the  character  of  these 
realms. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill,  but  hostile  notices  of  amendment 
quickly  poured  in,  the  most  important 
being  one  tabled  by  Earl  Grosvenor,  an 
'  Adullamite,'  a  name  which,  after  Mr. 
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Briglit's  speech,  was  generally  given  to 
those  Liberal  members  who  withheld 
their  support  from  the  Government. 
Earl  Grosvenor's  amendment  was  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
consider  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of 
the  franchise  until  the  House  had 
before  it  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Government  for  the  amendment  of 
the  representation  of  the  people.  This 
amendment,  which  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  he  should  meet  with  a 
direct  negative.  Replying,  the  same 
evening,  to  Lord  Eobert  IMontagu, 
who  had  referred  to  IMr.  Villiers  as 
the  '  pretended  friend  '  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer retorted  the  phrase  upon  the 
noble  lord  himself,  and  declared  that  if 
the  working  men  whom  he  and  others 
seemed  to  dread  as  an  invading  and 
destroying  army,  instead  of  their  own 
flesh  and  blood,  were  introduced  into 
the  House,  they  would  set  him  an 
example  both  of  courtesy  and  good 
breeding. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Franchise 
Bill  was  fixed  for  an  early  day  after  the 
Easter  recess.  During  this  recess  the 
Conservative  party  met  at  the  residence 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  decided 
upon  strongly  opposing  the  G-overnment 
measui'e.  In  the  country,  however,  the 
bill  excited  different  feelings,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  were  held  in  its  favour. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  constituents, 
Mr.  Bright  said  that  the  bill  would 
pass  if  Birmingham  and  other  towns 
did   their   duty.     He   referred   to   the 


Opposition  as  a  '  dirty  conspiracy,'  and 
added,  '  The  men  who,  in  every  speech 
they  utter,  insult  the  working  men, 
describing  them  as  a  multitude  given 
up  to  ignorance  and  vice,  will  be  the 
first  to  yield  when  the  popular  will  is- 
loudly  and  resolutely  expressed.'  The 
greatest  interest  was  evoked  by  a 
demonstration  at  Liverpool,  at  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Goschen,  and 
other  distinguished  persons  were  pre- 
sent. Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  with  great 
power  and  eloquence.  Having  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  immediate 
danger  to  the  measure  which  the 
Government  had  introduced  should 
proceed  from  a  name  honoured  in  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  he  made  the 
following  declaration,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  vast  audience  rising  in  a 
body  and  cheering  for  several  minutes  : 
— '  Having  produced  this  measure, 
founded  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  we 
hope  to  support  it  with  decision.  It  is- 
not  in  our  power  to  secure  the  passing 
of  the  measure;  that  rests  more  with 
you,  and  more  with  those  whom  yon 
represent,  and  of  whom  you  are  a 
sample,  than  it  does  with  us.  Still, 
we  have  a  great  responsibility,  and  are 
conscious  of  it;  and  we  do  not  intend 
to  flinch  from  it.  We  stake  ourselves 
— we  stake  our  existence  as  a  Govern- 
ment— and  we  also  stake  our  political 
character  on  the  adojition  of  the  bill  in 
its  main  provisions.  You  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  us,  that  we  should  tell 
you  what  we  mean,  and  that  the  trum- 
pet which  it  is  our  business  to  blow- 
should  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound. 
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Its  sound  has  not  been,  and,  I  trust, 
will  not  be,  uncertain.  We  have 
passed  the  Rubicon — we  have  broken 
the  bridge,  and  burned  the  boats  behind 
us.  We  have  advisedly  cut  off  the 
means  of  retreat,  and  having  done  this, 
we  hope  that,  as  far  as  time  has  yet 
permitted,  we  have  done  our  duty  to 
the  Crown  and  to  the  nation.' 

This  was  a  note  of  preparation  for 
the  Liberal  party  in  view  of  the  coming 
struggle.  The  debate  on  the  second 
readinsT  of  the  bill  commenced  on  the 
12th  of  April.  On  no  occasion  since, 
and  seldom  before,  has  such  a  flow  of 
eloquence  been  heard  within  the  walls 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  debate 
was  continued  for  eight  nights.  It 
was  opened  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Ministerial  measure, 
adverted  to  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lating on  the  subject,  and  showed  the 
propriety  of  proceeding  by  well-defined 
stages.  He  also  warmly  defended  the 
working  classes  from  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  them  of 
ignorance,  drunkenness,  venality,  and 
violence. 

The  following  passage,  in  which  he 
combated  the  delusion  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  that  the  bill  was  adverse  to 
their  interests,  was  much  applauded  : — 

A  Constitutional  Government  eaunot  go  before 
tlie  representatives  of  a  free  people  to-day  and  say, 
'  I  promise  yon  this,  that,  and  the  otlier,'  and  to- 
morrow say  to  them, '  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and 
retract  my  promise.'  Tliat  promise  was  subse- 
i|ucntly  given  by  tlie  late  Lord  Palmcrston,  who 
took  office  npon  the  basis  of  a  proposal  to  introduce 
'in  extension  of  the  franchise  which,  if  not  numeri- 
cally wider,  yet  adopted  niuncrically  a  lower  figure 
than  that  which  we  now  propose  ;  and  I  say  that  if 


that  series  of  events  does  not  constitute  an  engage- 
ment between  the  governors  of  the  country  and 
those  who  sit  in  this  House,  and  between  the  Btates- 
men  of  this  country  and  the  people,  I  for  one  know 
not  in  what  way  or  under  what  circumstances  it  is 
])ossible  that  such  an  engagement  should  be  formed.  I 
Sir,  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  this 
question — it  is  necessary  to  lay  firmly  and  broadly 
tlio  grounds  of  our  discussion,  because,  although  I 
was  more  sanguine  at  a  former  period,  I  do  not 
jonceal  from  myself  that  wc  may  now  be  npon  the 
threshold  of  a  long  and  a  painful  controversy. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  grief  that  I  contemplate 
the  course  that  has  been  taken  by  that  great  party 
wliicli  I  conscientiously  believe  has  no  adverse 
interest  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  this  question, 
though  they  have  unhappily  chosen  to  consider  that 
tliey  have  such  an  interest.  But  let  ns  consider — 
and  it  is  my  justification  for  dwelling  upon  the 
history  of  the  question — in  what  form  this  history 
is  sometimes  given.  Now,  in  debate  we  sometimes 
speak  with  haste.  In  the  daily  press  articles  may 
sometimes,  I  think,  be  written  in  haste,  and  even  in 
the  weekly  press  a  momentary  excitement  may  not 
be  altogether  impossible.  But,  sir,  we  have  like- 
wise a  quarterly  press,  and  to  that  quarterly  press 
we  are  entitled  to  look  for  what  I  may  justly  term 
the  pliilosophy  of  history.  I  refer  to  the  Quarterly 
Review,  wliich  I  had  the  privilege,  through  the 
kindness  of  my  excellent  and  respected  friend  the 
publisher,  of  consulting  yesterday,  and  where  I  find 
the  philosophy  of  liistory  as  it  is  viewed  by  the 
aeutest  minds  that  can  be  rallied  in  the  service  of 
that  ancient  and  justly  far-famed  periodical.  I  see 
from  this  kind  of  history  what  sort  of  food  is  some- 
times served  up  for  the  most  inteUectnal  appetites 
of  tlie  higher  classes.  Tlie  Review  was  published, 
I  tliink,  to-day,  and  what  I  am  going  to  quote  is 
from  a  history  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  highly 
complimentary  to  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Birmingham  as  regards  his  weight  and  power,  but 
not  quite  so  much  so  as  respects  his  moral  character. 

The  article  in  question  is  a  philosophical  state- 
ment of  the  real  causes  of  this  Reform  Bill,  and, 
starting  from  1860,  it  shows  why  we  have  not  had  a 
Reform  Bill  since  1860,  and  why  we  have  a  Reform 
Bill  now.     These  are  its  words ; — 

'  Just  as  in  1860  .and  18C1  the  reforming  zeal  of  the 
Radicals  wa.s  bought  off  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  paper  duty, 
so,  from  ISGl  to  1865,  it  was  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  gallant  Confederacy.  But  with  the  fall  of  Richmond, 
Mr.  Bright's  heart  was  set  at  ease  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  Government  to  which  his  true  allegiance  is  giv«n.' 

I  need  not  say  what  Government  is  intended ;  it  is 
not  the  British  Government : — 

'And  tlie  moment  Lord  Palmerston  was  removed  by 
death  the  Government  instinctively  felt  that  the  time  had 
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Aj^ain  come  roimd  for  buying  off  once  more  their  insatiable 
ally.  This  time  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  reiiroduce 
a  Reform  Bill.' 

Tims  it  appears  there  are  gentlemen  who  think  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  this  country  not  to  have  sacrificed 


Bill,  depending  not  upon  imputations  and  supposi. 
tions,  but  upou  the  recorded  liistory  of  the  country, 
should  be  })rought  to  mind ;  and  really,  sir,  when  I 
read  this  statement  I  sought  for  a  description  of  it, 
and  could  find  no   other   so   applicable — with   the 


(he  '  gallant  Confederacy,'  and  who  think  that  what      exception  of  one  monosyllable  which  I  wish  entirely 


HK.    ROBERT    LOWE,    M.P. 


they  call  the  sacrifice  of  the  paper  duty  was  a 
measure  adopted  simply  to  appease  my  hon.  friend, 
although  they  themselves  had  recommended  that 
measm-e—  gentlemen  who  search  in  such  hidden 
recesses  for  what  they  call  the  causes  of  events,  but 
who  are  entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact  of  these  re- 
peated  and  solemn  engagements  of  the  Throne  and 
the  Government  to  the  countiy,  although  they  were 
engagements  into  which  thoy  themselves  have 
entered.  When  we  read  such  statements  as  this, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  true  history  of  this  Reform 

70 


to  omit — as  the  retort  of  Prince   Henry  to   Fal- 

staff  :— 

*  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begot  them — ■ 
Gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.' 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  next  dwelt 
apon  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  the 
working  classes  included  in  the  present 
constituency  was  smaller  than  was  the 
case  in  1832,  and  he  wept  on  to  pay 
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the    foUowiug    tribute    both    to    the 
working  classes  and  the  press  : — 

Neither  must  the  House  forget  that  since  1832 
every  kind  of  beneficial  change  lias  heeii  in  operation 
in  favour  of  the  working  classes.  There  never  was 
a  period  in  which  religions  inflaeucas  were  more 
active  than  at  present.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  since  that  jicriod  the  civilising  and  train- 
ing powers  of  education  have  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses been  brouglit  iuto  existence  as  far  as  the  mass 
of  the  people  is  concerned.  As  regards  the  press, 
an  emancipation  and  an  extension  have  taken  pkce 
to  which  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a  parallel. 
I  will  not  believe  that  the  mass  of  gentlemen  oppo- 
site are  really  insensible  to  the  enormous  benefit 
that  has  been  effected  by  that  emancipation  of  the 
press,  when  for  the  humble  sum  of  a  penny,  or  for 
even  less,  newspapers  are  circulated -from  day  to 
day  by  the  million  rather  than  by  the  thonsand,  in 
numbers  almost  defying  the  powers  of  statistics  to 
follow,  and  carrving  home  to  all  classes  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  accounts  of  puljlic  affairs,  making 
them  feel  an  interest  in  the  transaction  of  those 
affairs,  and  containing  articles  which,  I  must  say, 
are  written  in  a  spirit,  with  an  ability,  with  a  sound 
moral  sense,  and  with  a  refinement  that  have  made 
the  penny  press  of  England  the  worthy  companion 
— I  may  almost  say  the  rival — of  those  dearer  and 
older  papers  which  have  long  given  to  British 
journalism  the  first  fame  in  the  world.  In  every 
way,  by  measures  relating  to  labonr,  to  police,  and 
to  sanitary  arrangements.  Parliament  has  been 
labouring,  has  been  striving  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
working  eommimity,  and  has  been  so  striving  with 
admitted  success.  And  there  is  not  a  call  which  has 
been  made  upon  the  woi-king  community  which  has 
not  been  fully  answered. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Working  Men's  Free 
Library  in  Liverpool ;  who  are  the  frequenters  of 
that  institution  ?  Why,  the  majority  of  the  careful, 
honest,  painstaking  students  are  men  belonging  to 
the  working  classes,  a  large  number  of  whom  cannot 
attend  without  making  some  considerable  sacrifice. 
We  called  upon  them  to  be  provident,  we  instituted 
for  them  Post-office  savings-banks,  which  may  now 
l)e  said  to  have  been  in  full  operation  for  four  years  ; 
and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Diu-ing  those  four 
years  there  have  been  650,000  depositors  in  those 
savnngs-banks.  This  is  the  way  in  which  Parliament 
has  been  acting  towards  the  working  classes.  Par- 
liament has  been  stri\-ing  to  make  them  fitter  and 
fitter  for  the  franchise;  and  can  anything  be  more 
unwise  and  more  senseless  than  to  jiersevere  from 
year  to  year  in  this  plan,  and  then  blindly  to  refuse 
to  recognise  its  legitimate  upshot — namely,  the  in- 
creased fitness  of  the  working  classes  for  the  exer. 


cise  of  political  power  ?  The  proper  exercise  of 
that  power  depends  ujion  the  fitness  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  it.  That  fitness  you  increase  from 
day  to  day,  and  yet  you  decline,  when  the  fitness  ia 
admitted,  to  give  the  power. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  replied  in  detail 
to  the  arguments  urged  against  the 
bill,  and  said  he  calculated  that  the 
working  classes  would  only  have  the 
command  of  120  seats  again.st  538 
elected  by  the  other  classes  in  the  com- 
munity. A  further  reduction  of  the 
franchise  would  not  be  dangerous. 
Having  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  proceed  with  any 
other  part  of  their  reform  scheme  until 
the  fate  of  the  present  bill  had  been 
determined,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
thus  replied  to  the  charges  of  Mr. 
Lowe  against  the  working  classes,  and 
with  this  passage  concluded  his  power- 
ful speech  : — 

My  right  hon.  friend,  speaking  of  those  persona 
(the  working  classes),  used  four  memorable  words — 
and  my  right  hon  friend's  phrases  are  not  like  wha^ 
has  been  said  of  lovers'  vows  : — 

'  In  vento  et  rapidft  scribere  oportet  aquA,'* 

— he  uses  a  pen  of  steel,  and  Ms  words  are  written 
on  the  rock.  '  Ignorant,  drunken,  venal,  violent, 
— words  easily  remembered  !  My  right  hon.  friend 
spoke  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  constituencies 
Did  he  speak  of  thom  generally,  or  merely  here  and 
there  of  one  among  them  ?  If  he  spoke  of  them 
generally,  then  I  say  his  bold  allegation  is  sufficient, 
for  its  end.  If  he  spoke  of  a  few  men  among  them. 
then  his  allegation  is  worthless  as  an  argument ;  hii 
arrow  falls  short  of  the  mark,  he  has  no  right 
apply  Pride's  Purge  to  the  labouring  class,  and  say, 
'  from  yon  we  will  riddle  out  before  we  admit  you 
to  political  rights  every  man  who  is  a  spendthrift, 
every  man  who  is  a  dnmkard,  every  man  who  has 
broken  one  of  the  ten  commandments,'  while  tJiose 
higher  in  station  but  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
this  purge  may  have  been  wanting  in  all  these  re- 
spects without  in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  Parliament. 

•  CatuU.  Carm.,  bus..  4. 
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But  dia  my  right  hon.  friend  speak  only  of  tlie 
•ncmbers  of  txistiug  constituencies  ?  Is  there  a  man 
liere,  or  a  man  who  lioard  my  riglit  iion.  friend 
-deliver  that  speecli,  who  foi-gcts  liis  favourite  simile 
-of  the  Hn)orboreaus  ?  What  were  they  ?  They 
Relieved  that  though  tlie  north  wind  was  cold  where 
"they  stood — they  are  the  £10  constituencies  ;  that  is 
Tvhere  we  stand  now,  yet  that  by  going  a  little 
:farther  towards  the  north — that  is  by  going  succes- 
sively to  £9,  to  £8,  to  £7,  and  eventually  to  £6^ 
«t  last  they  would  get  into  a  warm  country.  My 
right  hon.  friend  ridicided  these  notions,  and  it  was 
■not  the  constituencies  alone — it  was  the  masses  to 
Tvhom  his  obseiTations  applied.  My  right  hon. 
"friend  supplied  ns  with  another  proof  of  his  meaning 
— though  1  endeavoured  to  warn  him  off  the  ground 
— in  the  use  wliich  he  made  of  the  simile  of  Virgil. 
I  said  this  is  ui<  '  monstnini  iufelix,'  no  horse  charged 
with  armed  men  wlio  are  to  carry  fire  and  desolation 
"to  your  homes ,  but  my  right  hon.  friend  rushed  in 
haste  into  the  trap,  and  with  portentous  emphasis 
<leclaimed^ 

'  Instamus  tamen  immemores  cjecique  furore, 
Et  monstrum  infeUx  sacrat4  slstinms  arce.'  * 

What  is  the    'Monstrum  infelix?'     Who  are  the 
persons  contained  in  it .'     The  7-pounders  ! 

Sir,  I  am  not  seeking  to  tie  my  right  hon.  friend 
to  this  construction.  Wliat  I  have  said  I  said  to 
justify  myself  for  having  believed,  with  reluctance 
and  with  pain,  but  still  for  having  honestly  believed, 
that  his  speech  was  a  denunciation  of  the  working 
community.  If  that  was  wrong,  by  all  means  let 
ns  hear  it.  My  riglit  hon.  friend  has  explained  his 
speech ;  let  him  explain  his  explanation  ;  and  when 
Jie  explains  it,  let  us  distinctly  understand — is  this 
a  charge  against  the  mass  of  his  working  fellow- 
citizens,  in  which  case  it  is  untrue — or  is  it  only  a 
charge  against  certain  bad  characters  among  them, 
in  which  case  it  is  insufficient  ?  If  that  argument 
of  my  right  hon.  friend  can  be  sustained  in  the 
more  imfavourable  sense,  then  I  admit  it  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  this  bill ;  and  I  think  it  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy a  great  deal  else  along  with  this  bill.  It  is 
i  -Sufficient  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  every  generous 
heai-t  and  every  iutelligent  mind ;  thei-e  is  nothing 
to  hope  for  England  if  that  picture  which  my  right 
hon.  friend  with  his  matchless  power  strove  to  draw 
is  a  true  picture.  I  thank  the  House  for  the  great 
patience  and  kindness  of  its  hearing.  On  this 
subject  men  must  become  warm ;  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible as  we  advance  in  debate  that  we  should  do 
otherwise.     But  I  do  earnestly  entreat  and  conjure 

*  Virg.  .-En.,  ii.  244,  245. 

*  But  we,  by  madness  blinded  and  o'ercome, 
Lodge  the  dire  monster  in  the  sacred  dome.' 

Pittas  translation. 


the  House  on  both  sides  to  remember  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  now  to  say,  '  We  are  ready  to  enter- 
tain the  question  of  Reform  with  a  view  to  its 
settlement.'  Enough  and  more  than  enough  there 
has  been  already  of  bare,  idle,  mocking  words. 
Deeds  are  what  are  wanted.  I  beseech  yoa  to  be 
wise  ;  and,  above  all,  to  be  wise  in  time. 

Earl  Grosvenor  then  moved  his 
amendment,  which  was  seconded  by 
Lord  Stanley.  On  the  second  night 
of  the  debate  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton 
delivered  a  powerful  speech,  and  one 
that  threw  the  Opposition  into  a  frenzy 
of  delight.  He  turned  upon  tlie  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  his  phrase  that 
the  working  classes  were  our  own  flesh 
and  blood,  and  expressed  his  amaze- 
ment that  he  could  descend  to  a  species 
of  argument  so  hollow  in  itself  and 
so  perilous  in  its  logical  deductions. 
'  What  has  the  right  hon.  gentlemau,' 
demanded  the  hon.  baronet,  '  to  say  to 
the  millions  who  will  ask  him  one  day, 
"  Are  we  an  invading  army  ?  Are  we 
not  fellow-Christians  ?  Are  we  not 
your  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  "  Does  he 
think  it  will  be  answer  enough  to  give 
that  kind  of  modified  opinion  which 
he  put  forth  last  night,  and  to  say, 
"  Well,  that  is  very  true.  For  my  own 
part,  in  my  individual  capacity,  I  can- 
not see  that  there  is  any  danger  in 
admitting  you  ;  but  still,  you  know,  it 
is  wise  to  proceed  gradually.  A  £7 
voter  is  real  flesh  and  blood.  But  you 
are  only  gradual  flesh  and  blood.  Bead 
Darwin  on  the  origin  of  species,  and 
learn  that  you  are  fellow-Christians  in 
an  imperfect  state  of  development." ' 
He  exhorted  Liberal  members,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  words,  to  '  be  wise  in  time,' 
and  to  vote  for  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill  welcomed  the  bill 
as  a  valuable  gain,  and  professed  him- 
self entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  terror 
of  the  admission  of  the  working  classes. 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns  contended  tluit  the 
admiss-ion   of   the  great   body    of  the 


able  length  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
He  demonstrated  that  it  would  only 
admit  110,000  real  working  men,  and 
would  give  but  one-fourth  of  the  elec- 
toral power  in  the  boroughs  to  the 
class  which  formed  three-quarters  of  the 
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working    classes 


would  disturb  the 
balance  of  the  Constitution.  ]\Ir. 
Horsman,  taking  up  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  phrase  that  the 
Government  had  broken  down  their 
bridges  and  bui-nt  their  boats,  said 
these  were  the  acts  of  desperate  men, 
and  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  con- 
fidence.    Mr.  Bright  spoke  at  consider- 


pcople,  leaving  four  millions  of  adult 
males  entirely  destitute  of  political 
power.  The  Opposition,  in  rejecting 
this  moderate  scheme,  were  either  mis- 
led by  their  leaders,  or  else  had  driven 
their  leaders  into  a  pernicious  course. 
Mr.  Lowe  made  another  brilliant  attack 
upon  the  bill.  He  ridiculed  the  '  flesh 
and  blood '  argument,  pointed  out  the 
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danger  arising  from  the  power  of  the 
working  classes  to  combine  for  the 
accomjilishmcnt  of  their  objects,  and 
prophesied  that,  if  the  bill  were  adopted, 
there  was  no  saying  where  they  would 
stop  in  the  downward  direction  of 
democracy.  Democratise  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  institutions  which 
now  stood  between  it  and  the  Tlirone 
would  be  swept  away.  In  a  final  appeal 
to  the  House,  Mr.  Lowe  said,  '  Surely 
the  heroic  work  of  so  many  centuries, 
the  matchless  achievements  of  so  many 
wise  heads  and  strong  hands,  deserve  a 
nobler  consummation  than  to  be  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  revolutionary 
passion  or  the  maudlin  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  !  But,  if  we  do  fall,  we  shall 
fall  deservedly.  Uncoerced  by  any 
external  force,  not  borne  down  by  any 
internal  calamity,  but  in  the  full  ple- 
thora of  our  wealth  and  the  surfeit  of 
our  too  exuberant  prosperity,  with  our 
own  rash  and  inconsiderate  hands  Ave 
are  about  to  pluck  down  on  our  heads 
the  venerable  temjjle  of  om-  liberty  and 
our  glory.  History  may  tell  of  other 
acts  as  signally  disastrous,  but  of  none 
more  wanton,  none  more  disgraceful.' 
Lord  Cranborne  said  that  he  would  not 
speculate  in  the  dark  ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
in  a  speech  of  nearly  three  hours'  dura- 
tion, maintained  that  it  was  impossible 
to  fathom  the  effects  of  this  Franchise 
Bill  till  the  complete  scheme  was  before 
them.  He  defended  his  party  from  the 
charges  brought  against  it  of  dealing 
unfairly  with  this  and  other  questions, 
and  concluded  with  an  attack  upon  ]\Ir. 
Gladstone,  who,  he  said,  was  American- 
i.sing  our  institutions.  The  House  ouglit 


to  proceed,  not  upon  the  principle  that 
it  was  the  House  of  the  people,  but 
that  it  represented  a  great  political 
order  in  the  State,  and  not  an  indis- 
criminate multitude. 

The  most  striking  of  all  the  incidents 
of  this  celebrated  debate  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  closing  sj^eech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which 
he  made  some  unpremeditated  and 
pathetic  allusions  to  his  relations  with 
the  Liberal  part}'.  The  attack  of  the 
leader  of  theOppositi(m  in  great  measure 
led  to  this  remarkable  passage  in  his 
reply.  Eising  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  conclude  a  legislative  battle 
which  had  begun  a  fortnight  before, 
Mr.  Gladstone — in  his  best  vein,  and 
in  a  strain  of  eloquence  which  even  his 
enemies  allowed  they  had  never  known 
surpassed  —  proceeded  to  rebut  the 
charges  which  had  been  made  against 
the  bill.  '  At  last,'  he  said,  alluding  to 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  '  we  have 
obtained  a  declaration  from  an  authori- 
tative source  that  a  bill  which,  in  a 
country  with  five  millions  of  adult 
males,  proposes  to  add  to  a  limited  con- 
stituency 200,000  of  the  middle-class 
and  200,000  of  the  working-class,  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
party,  a  bill  to  reconstruct  the  Con- 
stitution upon  American  principles.' 
Denying  Mr.  Lowe's  inference  that  in 
certain  observations  of  his  at  a  public 
meeting  he  had  meant  to  disparage  the 
members  of  that  House,  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  these  words  referred,  '  not  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  to  certain 
de^jraved  and  crooked  little  men.'  He 
frankly  owned    that    he  was  speaking 
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first  and  foremost  of  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
was  opposed  to  lleform  in  any  shape. 
Mr.  Ghidstone  then  replied  to  the  various 
animadversions  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  : — 

The  right  hon.  gentleman,  secure  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  own  consistency,  has  taunted  nie  with  the 
errors  of  my  boyhood.  When  ho  addressed  the 
hon.  member  for  Westminster,  he  showed  his  magna- 
nimity by  declaring  that  he  would  not  take  the 
jihilosopher  to  task  for  what  he  wrote  twenty-five 
years  ago ;  but  when  lie  caught  one  who,  thirty-six 
years  ago,  just  emerged  from  boyhood,  and  still  an 
undergraduate  at  Oxford,  had  expressed  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  of  wliich  he  had 
so  long  and  bitterly  repented,  then  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  He,  a 
Parliamentary  leader  of  twenty  years'  standing,  is 
so  ignorant  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  posi- 
tively thought  he  got  a  Parliamentary  advantage  by 
exhibiting  me  as  an  opponent  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832.  As  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  exhibited 
me,  let  me  exhibit  myself.  It  is  true,  I  deeply 
regret  it ;  but  I  was  bred  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  name  of  Canning ;  every  influence  connected 
with  that  name  governed  the  politics  of  my  child- 
hood and  of  my  youth  ;  \\ith  Canning  I  rejoiced  in 
the  removal  of  religious  disabilities,  and  in  the 
character  wliich  he  gave  to  our  policy  abroad ;  with 
Canning  I  rejoiced  in  the  opening  which  he  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  free  commercial  inter- 
clianges  between  nations  ;  with  Canning,  and  under 
tlie  shadow  of  that  great  name,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  that  yet  more  venerable  name  of  Burke,  I  grant 
my  youthful  mind  and  imagination  were  impressed 
just  the  same  as  the  mature  mind  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  is  now  impressed.  I  had  conceived  that 
fear  and  alarm  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  in  the  days 
of  my  undergraduate  career  at  Oxford  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  now  feels  ;  and  the  only  differ- 
ence between  us  is  this — 1  thank  him  for  bringing 
it  out — that,  having  those  views,  I  moved  the  Oxford 
Union  Debating  Society  to  express  them  clearly, 
plainly,  forcibly,  in  downright  English,  and  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  is  still  obliged  to  skulk  under 
the  cover  of  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord.  I 
in^-y  him  not  one  particle  of  the  polemical  advan- 
tage which  he  has  gained  by  his  discreet  reference 
to  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Oxford  Union  Debating 
Society  in  the  year  of  grace  1831.  Hy  position,  sir, 
in  regard  to  the  Liberal  party  is  iu  all  points  the 
opposite  of  Earl  Russell's.  ...  I  have  none  of 
the  claims  he  possesses.  I  came  among  you  an  out- 
cast from  those  with  whom  I  associated,  driven  from 


them,  I  admit,  by  no  arbitrary  act,  but  by  the  slow 
and  resistless  forces  of  conviction.  I  came  among 
you,  to  make  use  of  the  legal  phraseology,  in  forma 
pauperis.  I  had  nothing  to  offer  you  but  faithful 
and  honourable  service.  Ton  received  me,  as  Dido 
received  the  shipwrecked  .^neas — 

*  Ejectum  littore,  egentem 
Accepi, ' 

and  I  only  trust  you  may  not  hereafter  at  any  time 
have  to  complete  the  sentence  in  regard  to  me— 

'  Et  regni,  demens,  in  parte  locavi.' 

Ton  received  me  with  kindness,  indulgence,  genero- 
sity, and  I  may  even  say  with  some  measure  of  con- 
fidence. And  the  relation  between  us  has  assumed 
such  a  form  that  you  can  never  be  my  debtors,  but 
that  I  must  for  ever  be  in  your  debt.  It  is  not  from 
me,  under  such  circumstances,  that  any  word  will 
proceed  that  can  savour  of  the  character  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  imputes  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  present  bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thus 
concluded  his  impassioned  speech  : — 

Sir,  we  are  assailed  ;  this  bill  is  in  a  state  of  crisis 
and  of  peril,  and  the  Government  along  with  it.  We 
stand  or  fall  with  it,  as  has  been  declared  by  my 
noble  friend  Lord  Russell.  We  stand  with  it  now  ; 
we  may  fall  with  it  a  short  time  hence.  If  we  do  so 
fall,  we,  or  others  in  our  places,  shall  rise  with  it 
hereafter.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  measure  with 
precision  the  forces  that  are  to  be  arrayed  against 
us  in  the  coming  issue.  Perhaps  the  great  division 
of  to-night  is  not  the  last  that  must  take  place  in 
the  struggle.  At  some  point  of  the  contest  you  may 
possibly  succeed.  You  may  drive  us  from  our  seats. 
Tou  may  bury  the  bill  that  we  have  introduced,  but 
we  will  write  upon  its  gravestone  for  an  epitaph 
this  line,  with  certain  confidence  in  its  fulfilment — ■ 

*  Exoriare  aliquis  nostiis  ex  ossibus  ultor. ' 

Tou  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Time  is  oa 
our  side.  The  great  social  forces  whicli  move  on- 
wards in  their  might  and  majesty,  and  which  the 
tumult  of  our  debates  does  not  for  a  moment  impede 
or  disturb — those  great  social  forces  are  against  you: 
they  are  marshalled  on  our  side ;  and  the  banner 
which  we  now  carry  in  this  fight,  though  perhaps  at 
some  moment  it  may  droop  over  our  sinking  heads, 
yet  it  soon  again  will  float  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  and 
it  will  be  borne  by  the  firm  hands  of  the  united 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  perhaps  not  to  an 
easy,  but  to  a  certain  and  to  a  not  far  distant 
victory. 

The  division  took  place   under  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  greatest  excitement,  larger  than  the  Liberals  had  feared  or 

The  Speaker  having  put  the  question,  the  Tories  had  hoped.     Mr.  Childers 

members  withdrew.     After  voting,  the  rushed  up  the  floor  to  the  Treasury 

'  Ayes  '  and  the  '  Noes  '  gradually  found  bench,  and,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment, 

their  way  to  the  seats  on  the  floor  and  uttered  the  word  '  Five '  to  Mr.  Glad- 
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in  the  galleries.  A  spectator,  describ- 
ing the  memorable  scene,  says  that  in 
about  twenty  minutes  a  strange  elec- 
trical agitation  began  to  manifest  itself. 
Mr.  Walpole  whispered  to  j\Ir.  Disraeli 
the  word  '  Six.'  Shortly  afterwards 
]\rr.  Brand  appeared,  and  it  was  known 
that  the  strength  of  the  Opposition  was 


Adam,    the    Government 
upon  the  scene. 


emerged 


stone.  Mr 
teller,  now 
The  House  was  charged  with  electricity 
like  a  vast  thundercloud ;  and  now  the 
sjjark  was  about  to  be  applied.  Stran- 
gers rose  in  their  seats,  the  crowd  at 
the  bar  pushed  half-way  up  the  House, 
the  Eoyal  Princes   leaned  forward  in 
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tlieir  standing  places,  and  all  was  con- 
fusion. The  tellers  walked  up  the 
floor  and  made  due  obeisance  to  the 
chair.  Then,  loudly  and  distinctly, 
ISlr.  Brand  read  out  the  numhcrs 
as  follows: — Ayes,  318;  Noes,  313. 
The  majority  for  the  Government  was 
accordingly  five.  The  scene  which 
then  ensued  is  best  described  in  the 
language  of  the  spectator  just  men- 
tioned : — 

Hanlly  had  the  words  left  the  teller's  lips  than 
there  arose  a  wild,  raging,  mad  brained  shout  from 
floor  and  gallery  such  as  has  never  been  heard  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons.  Dozens  of  half-frantic 
Tories  stood  up  in  their  seats,  madly  waved  their 
hats,  and  hurrahed  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Stran- 
gers in  both  galleries  clapped  their  hands.  The 
Adullaniites  on  the  Ministerial  benches,  carried  away 
by  the  delirium  of  the  moment,  waved  their  hats  in 
sympathy  with  the  Oi^position,  and  cheered  as 
loudly  as  any.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  his  speech,  liad  politely  performed  the  operation 
of  holding  a  candle  to — Lucifer  (Mr.  Lowe") ;  and 
he,  the  prince  of  the  revolt,  the  leader,  instigator, 
and  prime  mover  of  the  conspiracy,  stood  up  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment — flushed,  triumphant,  and 
avenged.  His  hair,  brighter  than  silver,  shone  and 
glistened  in  the  brilliant  light.  His  complexion  had 
deepened  into  something  like  bishop's  purple.  His 
sniall,  regular,  and  almost  woman-like  features, 
always  instinct  with  intelligence,  now  mantled  with 
the  liveliest  pleasure.  He  took  offl  his  hat,  waved  it 
in  wide  and  triumphant  circles  over  the  heads  of  the 
very  men  who  had  just  gone  into  the  hibby  against 
him.  '  Who  would  have  thought  there  was  so 
much  in  Bob  Lowe  ? '  said  one  member  to  another ; 
'  why,  he  was  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  Lord 
Palmcrston's  Government!'  ''AH  tins  comes  of 
Lord  Russell's  sending  for  Goschen,'  wa.s  the  reply. 
'  Disraeli  did  not  half  so  signally  avenge  himself 
against  Peel,'  interposed  another  ;  '  Lowe  has  very 
nearly  broken  up  the  Liberal  party.'  These  may 
seem  to  be  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  situation  ; 
but  in  that  moment  of  agitation  and  excitement  I 
dare  say  a  hundred  sillier  things  were  said  and 
dgreed  to.  Anyhow,  there  he  stood,  that  usually 
cold,  undemonstrative,  intellectual,  white-headed,  red- 
faced,  venerable-looking  arch-conspirator !  shouting 
himself  hoarse,  like  the  ringleader  of  schoolboys  at 
a  successful  barring-out,  and  amply  repaid  at  that 
moment   for   all   Skye-terrier   witticisms   and   any 
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amount  of  popular  obloqtiy  !  But  see,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  lifts  up  his  hand  to  bespeak 
silence,  as  if  ho  had  something  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  result  of  the  division.  But  the  more  the  great 
orator  lifts  his  hand  beseechingly,  the  more  the 
cheers  are  renewed  and  the  hats  waved.  At  length 
the  noise  comes  to  an  end  by  the  process  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchccpier  rises. 
Then  there  is  a  universal  bush,  and  you  might  hear 
a  pin  drop.  He  simply  says,  '  Sir,  I  propose  to 
fix  the  committee  for  Monday,  and  I  will  then  state 
the  order  of  business.'  It  was  twilight,  brightening 
into  day,  when  we  got  out  into  the  welcome  fresh 
air  of  New  Palace  Yard.  Early  as  was  the  hour, 
about  three  hundred  persons  were  assembled  to  see 
the  members  come  out,  and  to  cheer  the  friends  of 
the  bill.  It  was  a  night  to  be  long  remembered. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  listened  to  the  grandest 
oration  ever  yet  delivered  by  the  greatest  orator  of 
his  age ;  and  had  then  to  ask  itself  how  it  happened 
that  the  Liberal  party  had  been  disunited,  ajid  a 
Liberal  majority  of  sixty  '  muddled  away.' 

Pew  could  anticipate  at  this  time 
that  there  would  be  a  swift  and  irresis- 
tible appeal  from  '  Philip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober,'  and  that  in  the  course  of 
one  short  year  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment would  find  itself  compelled  to 
take  up  that  very  question  of  Eeform 
whose  virtual  defeat  its  opponents  now 
hailed  with  such  intoxicated  expressions 
of  delight.  That  the  Liberal  majority 
on  this  question  had  been  '  muddled 
away,'  was  certainly  not  Mr.  Gladstone's 
fault,  for  if  matchless  eloquence  could 
have  retained  it,  his  address  was  well 
calculated  to  achieve  this  end.  He  was 
more  than  equal  to  a  task  that  might 
well  have  discouraged  any  Parliamen- 
tary leader.  '  Those  who  read  his 
speech,'  wrote  one  who  listened  to  it, 
'  must  be  struck  with  its  marvellous 
power,  breadth,  and  comprehensiveness ; 
its  dignity,  its  spirit,  its  pathos,  its 
tact,  as  displayed  in  his  deference  to 
the  Opposition  as  a  great  party  ;   his 
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touching  appeal  to  the  Liberal  party  to 
forget  the  smallness  of  his  claims  to  be 
their  leader ;  his  confidence  that  time 
was  with  him  as  the  conductor  of  this 
great  question,  conveyed  in  an  ordinary 
metaphor,  made  brilliant  by  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  expressed,  and 
which  formed  the  last  sentence  of  his 
speech.  But  really  to  appreciate  the 
effect  you  must,  as  iEschines  said  of 
Demosthenes,  have  heard  hhn.  The 
sustainment  of  A'oice  and  power  were 
equalled  only  by  the  infinite  variety  of 
the  manner,  the  fine  spirit,  and  the 
moral  earnestness  which  pervaded  it. 
It  may  not  be  the  highest  praise,  but 
it  must  be  said  that  it  was  a  speech 
which  was  not  Gladstouian  proper — 
that  is,  it  was  one  that  came  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  purified  from  his  little  defects, 
and  elevated  by  the  force  of  the  situa- 
tion to  the  very  perfection  of  oratory, 
and,  better  still,  of  Parliamentary  man- 
agement. If  ever  a  speech  influenced, 
in  the  sense  of  overwhelming  an  orga- 
nised Opposition,  this  one  did  just  that.' 
The  division  list  revealed  how,  and  wh}^ 
the  Libei'al  majority  had  dwindled 
away.  With  the  Government  there 
voted  only  two  Conservatives,  but 
against  them  thei'e  were  arrayed  thirty- 
one  Liberals  and  282  Conservatives. 
The  cause  of  Reform  had  been  deserted 
by  its  professed  friends.  This  division 
•was  reported  as  the  largest  which  ever 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Six  hundred  and  thirty-one  members 
actually  voted,  and  two  paired.  This 
only  left  twenty-five  members,  out  of 
the  entire  number  of  which  the  House 
was   composed,    to    be    accounted    for. 


Eleven  seats  were  vacant,  and  there 
were  absent — mostly  from  serious  illness 
—thirteen  members,  chiefly  Liberals. 
These  various  classes,  with  the  Speaker, 
constituted  the  full  House. 

When  the  House  met  on  the  30th  of 
April,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  that  the  Government  saAv  no- 
thing in  the  recent  division  to  prevent 
them  from  going  on  with  their  bill. 
Both  sides  had  agreed  to  the  principle 
of  a  reduction  of  the  franchise.  A  few 
days  later  (IMay  7th),  IMr.  Gladstone 
introduced  the  Government  measure 
for  the  redistribution  of  seats.  '  I 
think,'  said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, '  we  must  be  prepared  to  take 
our  stand  upon  this  ground.  There  are 
large  and  important  communities,  many 
of  them  growing  communities,  both  in 
counties  and  towns — others  of  them 
stationar}',  but  having  the  one  feature 
in  common  that  they  are  not  represented 
within  the  walls  of  this  House  in  pro- 
portion to  what  we  may  fairly  call 
their  just  demands.  If  we  are  to  search 
for  the  means  of  making  the  representa- 
tion of  those  great  communities  more 
adequate,  it  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  that 
we  can  most  adequately  obtain,  and, 
in  fact,  can  only  obtain  the  means  of 
meeting  the  fair  demands  of  justice  and 
of  growing  populations,  by  resorting  to 
a  restraint  of  the  still  veiy  abundant, 
and,  indeed,  superabundant  .system  of 
the  representation  of  small  boroughs 
which  still  continues  to  prevail.'  The 
bill  proposed,  by  grouping  together  a 
number  of  small  boroughs,  giving  one 
or  two  representatives  only  to  each 
group,  to  gain  forty-one  seats,  and  eight 
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others  were  to  be  reduced  to  one  repre- 
sentative each,  making  a  total  of  forty- 
nine.  Where  the  popuhition  of  a  group 
was  less  than  15,000,  there  would  be 
one  member  ;  and  where  it  was  above 
1 5,000,  there  would  be  two  members 
for  the  group.  The  seats  thus  gained 
it  was  proposed  to  distribute  among 
populous  counties  to  the  number  of 
twenty-six ;  to  give  an  extra  represen- 
tative to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Leeds,  and  Salford  ;  to  divide 
the  Tower  Hamlets  into  two  divisions, 
with  two  members  each ;  to  create 
seven  new  electoral  boroughs  with  one 
member  each  ;  and  one  new  borough, 
Kensington  and  Chelsea,  witb  two ; 
and  to  give,  moreover,  seven  seats  to 
Scotland.  Leave  was  also  given  to  bring 
in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Reform  Bills. 

Mr.  Gladstone  intimated  that  the 
Government  would  not  advise  a  proro- 
gation of  Parliament  until  both  ques- 
tions, viz.,  that  of  the  Franchise  and 
that  of  Redistribution,  had  been  dis- 
posed of.  The  second  reading  of  the 
Redistribution  Bill  was  carried  on  the 
14th  of  May  without  a  division,  but 
Mr.  Disraeli  took  the  opportunity  of 
severely  criticising  the  course  of  the 
Government.  The  House  and  the 
country,  he  said,  wei'e  in  ignorance 
how  to  proceed,  and  ignoi-ance  could 
never  settle  anything.  The  House 
must  come  forward  and  help  the 
Government,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  must  recross  the  Rubicon, 
build  up  his  bridges,  and  reconstruct 
his  boats.  After  the  Whitsun  holidays 
the  debates  were  renewed  with  vigour. 
Sir  R.   Knightley  moved,  '  That  it  be 


an  instruction  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Franchise  Bill  to  make  provision  for  the 
prevention  of  corruption  and  bribery  at 
elections.'  The  motion  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  ten  against  the  Govern- 
ment, whereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  some- 
what unnerved  Sir  R.  Knightley  by 
saying  they  would  wait  for  the  produc- 
tion of  his  scheme.  Those  who  had 
anticipated  that  the  Ministerial  plans 
would  be  wrecked  were  disaj^pointed. 

A  more  formidable  issue  was  raised 
by  Captain  Hayter's  resolution,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  House  the  system 
of  grouping  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  neither  convenient  nor  equit- 
able, nor  sufficiently  matured  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  measure.  A 
long  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
whicli  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  said,  with 
reference  to  an  allegation  that  he  had 
called  the  Conservatives  the  stupidest 
of  parties,  '  I  never  meant  to  say  that 
the  Conservatives  are  generally  stupid. 
I  meant  to  say  that  stupid  persons  are 
generally  Conservative.'  This  amended 
phrase,  conveying  no  more  grateful 
compliment  than  its  23redecessor,  was 
strongly  resented  by  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Lowe  made  another  vigorous 
and  clever  onslaught  upon  the  bill. 
After  criticising  its  provisions  and  also 
the  system  of  '  grouping  '  in  the  Redis- 
tribution Bill,  he  came  to  more  personal 
matters.  Mr.  Briglit  standing  upor- 
the  Constitution,  he  remarked,  put  him 
in  mind  of  an  American  squib  : 

'  Here  we  stand  upon  the  Constitution,  by  thunder. 
It's  a  fact  of  which  there  are  bushels  of  proofs ; 

For  how  could  we  trample  upon  it,  I  wonder, 
If  it  wasn't  continually  under  our  hoofs  ?  ' 
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After  1860,  the  honour  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  question  of  Reform  went 
to  sleep  for  five  years.  '  Session  after 
session  it  never  so  much  as  winked. 
As   long    as    Lord   Palmerston    lived 


is  more  than  cruel,  it  is  parricide  in  the 
case  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  this  great  nation.  If 
it  is  to  perish,  as  all  human  things 
must  perish,  give  it  at  any  rate  time  to 


lionour  slept  soundly ;  but  when  Lord 
I'ulmerston  died,  and  Lord  Russell 
succeeded  by  seniority  to  his  place,  the 
"sleeping  beauty"  woke  up.'  It  be- 
came necessary  to  have  a  Reform  Bill. 
Mr.  Lowe  closed  with  another  predic- 
tion of  ruin  to  the  Constitution.  '  To 
precipitate  a  decision  in  the  case  of  a 
single  human  life  would  be  cruel.     It 


gather  its  robe  about  it,  and  to  fall  with 
decency  and  deliberation — 

'  To-moiTow  !  O  that's  sudilen  !  spare  it !  epuxe  it ! 
It  ought  not  so  to  die  !  ' 

Earl  Grosvenor  made  an  appeal  to 
Cajjtain  Hayter  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
on  the  ground  that  its  success  might 
lead  to  the  breaking-up  of  the  Govern- 
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nient,  which  in  the  present  state  of 
European  politics  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  country,  as  it  would 
involve  the  loss  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
services.  This  drew  from  Mr.  Disraeli 
a  severe  attack  upon  the  policy  of  Lord 
Clarendon. 

In  closing  the  discussion,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  one  of  his  very  happiest 
speeches,  in  a  debating  sense.  He 
showed  that  not  a  single  objection  had 
been  made  which  went  to  the  root  of 
the  bill,  or  which  could  not  be  dealt 
with  in  committee.  He  also  once 
more  ably  retorted  upon  Mr.  Lowe  : — 

My  right  lion,  friend  allows  himself  sncli  licence, 
that  .although  it  is  a  very  great  treat  to  listen  to  his 
speeches  regarded  as  intellectual  cxercitations,  yet 
no  man  must  imagine  that  if  his  object  be  the  attain- 
ment of  a  practical  issue,  it  is  of  much  avail  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  with  him.  What  ground,  for  ex- 
ample, did  my  right  hon.  friend  take  with  respect  to 
the  small  boroughs  ?  He  defended  them  through 
thick  and  thin  without  the  slightest  qualification  or 
reserve,  while  he,  in  the  very  same  breath,  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  amendment,  which  pledges  the  House 
to  the  declaration  that  it  is  ready  to  consider  the 
general  subject  of  redistribution.  I  admit  that  my 
right  hon.  friend  is  so  far  consistent  with  himself 
that,  while  on  a  former  night  ho  made  a  speech 
against  all  reduction  of  the  franchise,  rej>eatedly 
telling  us  that  its  reduction  would  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  yet  he  voted  for  a 
motion  the  terms  of  which  gave  expression  to 
the  declaration  that  the  House  was  prepared  to 
take  into  its  consideration  a  proposid  with  that 
object. 

But  how,  let  me  ask,  can  we  occupy  common 
groimd  with  my  right  hon.  friend  ?  How  can  wo 
cherish  the  slightest  hojie  of  mitigating  the  diffe- 
rences which  exist  between  us  or  of  ai'riviug  at  a 
settlement  with  one  who  approaches  a  question  of 
this  gravity  in  such  a  spirit,  and  with  such  a  degree 
of  licence  so  far  as  regards  his  own  individual 
opinion  ?  On  a  former  occasion  the  horror  to  which 
my  right  hon.  friend  gave  expression  was  a  horror 
of  democracy.  He  told  us  this  House  was  to  be 
vidgarised,  that  it  was  to  be  filled  up  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  seven-pound  householders,  little  supe- 
rior in  character  and  position  to  those  by  whom  they 


were  elected.  But  when  he  spoke  in  the  present 
debate  his  tone  underwent  a  change.  He  entered 
upon  another  lino  of  inquiry.  He  then  thought  it 
necessary  to  state — and,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  to 
overstate — the  probable  expenses  of  elections  under 
the  new  system,  telling  us  that  the  consequence 
would  bo  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  bo- 
filled  with  millionaires;  that  plutocr.icy,  forsooth, 
constituted  the  evil  which  loomed  darkly  in  the- 
future.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  takes  the  liberty  to  contradict  us  when  he 
assumes  the  liljerty  to  contradict  himself,  and  in  the 
kemness  of  his  movements  does  not  seem  to  think 
it  at  all  necessary  to  make  the  slightest  effort  to 
reduce  his  spceclies  either  into  harmony  with  his 
votes  or  with  one  another. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  elo- 
quently inveighed  as  follows  against 
the  unintelligible  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment : — 

I  protest  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  I  pro- 
test for  the  character  of  Parliament,  I  protest  on  the 
part  of  my  countiymen.  against  dealing  with  mea- 
sures of  groat  importance  in  this  Hon? c  —especially 
measures  of  such  capital  importance  as  this — not  in 
the  good  old  English  manner  of  '  Ayes '  and  '  Noes,' 
but  in  language  which  nobody  can  construe,  and 
which  nobody  can  understand.  Here  is  a  declara- 
tion that  the  scheme  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
'  is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
satisfactory  measure.'  Why,  sir,  do  not  hon.  gentle- 
men see  that  any  man  who  wanted  to  cavil  and  get 
out  of  a  controversy  would  adopt  that  very  lan- 
guage .'  Is  it  not  to  those  generalities  that  ambi- 
tion resorts  for  the  prosecution  of  its  wicked 
purposes  ? 

Do  not  let  any  hon.  gentleman  snppose  I  anr 
speaking  of  the  movements  of  political  parties.  I 
am  speaking  rather  of  those  movements  of  which 
history  unfortunately  is  too  full — frightful  antl 
bloody  collisions  produced  between  parties  by  that 
lust  of  ambition  which  I  am  describing,  and  which 
makes  use  of  those  generalities,  because  their  effect 
is  to  efface  the  distinctive  lines  between  justice  and 
injustice — between  truth  and  falsehood— to  prevent 
the  merits  of  any  question  from  lx?ing  brought  to  a 
fair  issue,  and  to  provide  a  place  of  refuge  to  thoro 
who  are  afraid  of  reasonable  argument  to  resort  t<» 
for  refuge.  They  have  been  too  often  resorted  to  in 
theological  controversies  when  objections  which  could 
be  embodied  in  judicial  forms  have  been  avoided, 
and  vague  words  about  'dangerous  doctrines,'  or 
'  savouring  of  heresy,'  or  something  of  that  kind 
have  been  invented,  showing  in  fact  nothing  bnt  tl« 
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<rowardice  of  those  by  wliooi  tlicy  were  invented. 
I  \vas  in  hopes  tliat  I  shoiikl  have  a  storm  of  dis- 
«lninjers,  and  that  thei-e  woukl  be  some  sympathy 
■with  me.  Well,  I  was  in  hopes,  though  my  hopes 
may  he  disappointed.  In  the  course  of  a  somewhat 
long  life  I  havt!  been  disappointed  in  other  things, 
and  I  probably  may  be  again.  But  we  had  a  right 
— indeed,  we  had  a  special  right  to  expect  it.  It 
was  promised  us;  it  was  gratuitously  promised  us; 
And  it  was  ostentatiously  promised  us. 

]\Ir.  Gladstone  insisted  that  the 
<jovernment  measure  was  only  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  183.2, 
and  concluded  by  prophesying  with 
regard  to  the  hostility  shown  to  the 
bill,  that  '  any  triumph  which  may  be 
achieved  will  recoil  with  tenfold  force 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  may  gain 
it.  To  be  the  chief  sufferers  in  a  cause 
such  as  that  we  have  in  hand  is,  indeed, 
to  be  preferred  to  success  achieved  in 
any  ordinary  cause.  For  we  are  well 
convinced  that  in  the  discharge  of  our 
own  duty,  in  the  redemption  of  our 
pledges,  we  are  consulting  at  once  the 
honour  and  the  dignity  of  this  House, 
the  stability  of  the  Throne  on  which 
her  Majesty  sits,  the  contentment  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  our  insti- 
tutions.' 

Much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, but  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Government, 
Captain  Hayter  withdrew  his  resolution. 
A  strange  scene  thereupon  occurred. 
The  bulk  of  the  Opposition  hurried  out 
of  the  House  to  avoid  a  division,  when 
the  Speaker  put  the  usual  question. 
The  amendment  was  then  negatived 
without  a  dissentient  voice. 

But  more  serious  peril  still  awaited 
the   measure.     After   several    abortive 


resolutions  an  amendment  was  proposed 
by  Lord  Dunkellin,  which  proved  fatal 
to  the  existence  of  the  bill,  and  led  to 
the  resignation  of  the  Grovernment. 
His  lordship  proposed  that  the  borough 
franchise  should  be  based  on  rating 
instead  of  rental,  as  being  a  more  con- 
venient and  constitutional  principle. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
strongly  opposed  the  motion  on  the 
grounds,  first,  that  it  involved  a  limita- 
tion of  the  franchise,  and,  secondly, 
that  there  were  grave  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  operation  of 
the  principle. 

The  discussion  upon  this  amend- 
ment had  an  unlooked-for  result.  The 
Government  were  placed  in  a  minority 
of  11,  the  numbers  being — For  the 
amendment,  315;  against,  304.  The 
Opposition  were  in  a  paroxysm  of 
delight,  and  the  scene  almost  equalled 
in  excitement  that  which  occurred  after 
the  division  upon  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill.  The  Adullamites  and  a 
large  number  of  the  Conservatives  were 
irrepressible  in  their  enthusiasm.  The 
clerk  having  handed  the  paper  to  Lord 
Dunkellin,  it  was  obvious  which  way 
the  division  had  gone ;  but  a  storm  of 
cheers  from  the  Conservative  benches 
prevented  the  numbers  from  being  read 
out  for  a  minute  or  two.  "When  the 
majority  of  eleven  against  the  Govern- 
ment became  known,  there  was  wit- 
nessed an  unparliamentary  scene,  viz., 
waving  of  hats,  clapping  of  hands,  and 
other  demonstrations  both  by  the  Op- 
position and  strangers  who  sympathised 
with  them. 

The  Opposition  had  at  length  sue- 
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ceoded  in  their  hostility  to  Eeform  and 
to  the  ]\Iinistry.  On  the  following  da^^ 
the  19th  of  June,  Earl  Russell  in  the 
Lords  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Com- 
mons announced  that,  in  consequence 
of  their  late  defeat,  the  Government 
had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  a 
communication  to  her  ISIajesty.  On 
the  26th  fuller  explanations  were  fur- 
nished in  both  Houses.  In  the  Lords, 
Earl  Russell  stated  that  Ministers  had 
tendered  their  resignations,  to  which 
they  had  adhered  notwithstanding  an 
appeal  from  the  Queen  to  reconsider 
theii'  determination.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  defended  the 
Government  for  their  resolve  to  stand 
or  fiill  by  the  bill,  and  explained  at 
length  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
that  declaration.  Such  a  pledge,  he 
admitted,  was  one  which  a  Government 
should   rarely  give.     It    was   the  last 


weapon  in  the  armoury  of  the  Govern- 
ment :  it  should  not  be  lightly  taken 
down  f  i*om  the  walls ;  and  if  it  were  taken 
down,  it  should  not  be  lightly  replaced, 
nor  till  it  had  served  the  purposes  it 
was  meant  to  fulfil.  The  pledge  bad 
been  given,  however,  under  the  deepest 
conviction  of  public  dut}',  and  had  the 
effect  of  making  them  use  every  effoit 
in  their  power  to  avoid  offence,  to  con- 
ciliate, support,  and  unite,  instead  of 
distracting. 

Earl  Russell  thus  ceased  to  be  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby  reigned  in  his  stead.  The  Con- 
servative leader  endeavoured  unsuccess- 
fully to  obtain  the  active  support  of 
the  AduUamites,  and  a  purely  Conser- 
vative Government  consequently  came 
into  office,  under  difficulties  which 
would  have  daunted  almost  any  political 
chief  save  '  the  Rupert  of  debate.' 
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THE  fall  of  Lord  Russell's  Ministry, 
witli  the  necessary  postponement 
of  the  Reform  question,  led  to  a  series 
of  demonstrations  in  London  and  the 
provinces.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Tra- 
falgar Square — which  was  atten(?ed  by 
about  10,000  persons — the  ex-Premier 
was  censured  for  not  ha\'ing  dissolved 
Parliament.  A  few  days  later.  Lord 
Derby,  in  explaining  the  policy  of  the 
new  Ministry  in  the  House  of  Lords, 


said  that  nothing  would  give  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  class  now  ex- 
cluded admitted  to  the  franchise ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  afraid  that 
the  portion  of  the  community  who 
were  most  clamorous  for  the  passing  of 
a  Reform  Bill,  were  not  that  portion 
who  would  be  satisfied  with  any  measure 
such  as  could  be  approved  of  by  the 
two  great  political  parties  in  the  coun- 
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tr) .  The  Government  reserved  to 
themselves  the  most  entire  liberty  upon 
this  subject.  Meanwhile  the  authori- 
ties prohibited  the  holding  of  public 
meetings  in  Hyde  Park,  though  the 
Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Walpole,  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  notice  signed  by  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  to  imply  that  proces- 
sions, conducted  in  an  orderly  manner, 
were  illegal.  The  council  of  the  Re- 
form League  received  great  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  their  intentions 
from  Mr.  Bright,  who  wrote,  '  If  a 
public  meeting  in  a  public  park  is 
denied  you,  and  if  millions  of  intelli- 
gent and  honest  men  are  denied  the 
franchise,  on  what  foundation  do  our 
liberties  rest,  or  is  there  in  this  country 
any  liberty  but  the  toleration  of  the 
ruling  class?'  On  the  23rd  of  July  a 
riot  occurred  in  Hyde  Park  in  conse- 
quence of  the  order  of  the  Government 
being  carried  out  against  the  pro2:)osed 
demonstration  of  the  League.  The 
Reformers  marched  in  procession  to 
the  Marble  Arch,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  police  in  their  efforts  to  enter  the 
park.  The  leaders  then  returned  to 
Trafalgar  Square,  where  resolutions 
were  passed  thanking  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Bright,  and  others,  for  remaining 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  Reform.  At 
this  time,  however,  a  scene  of  great 
violence  was  proceeding  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  mob  tore  down  the  railings  and 
entered  the  enclosure,  with  loud  cheer- 
ing and  waving  of  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs. Attacks  upon  the  police  by 
the  mob,  and  vice  versa,  ensued ;  a 
number  of   persons  were  seriously  in- 


jured, and  disastrous  consequences  were 
apprehended,  when  fortunately  order 
was  restored  by  the  intervention  of  a 
body  of  Life  Guards.  On  the  25th  the 
Home  Secretary  received  a  deputation 
from  the  Reform  League,  when  he 
gave  an  undertaking  that  if  the  Re- 
formers would  only  use  the  park  in  a 
legal  and  peaceable  way  there  should 
be  no  display  of  military  or  police. 
Mr.  Walpole  became  deeply  affected 
during  this  interview.  The  spectacle 
of  a  Home  Secretary  in  tears  so  greatly 
disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  press  that 
many  of  the  journals  demanded  a  sterner 
guardian  of  the  public  order. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
10th  of  August,  but  the  Reform  demon- 
strations continued  through  the  whole 
of  the  recess.  A  meeting  was  .held 
at  Brookfields,  near  Birmingham,  the 
number  attending  being  estimated  at 
250,000.  At  a  second  meeting  in  the 
Town  Hall  the  same  evening,  Mr. 
Bright  m-ged  his  hearers  to  press  on  in 
their  agitation  for  restoring  the  British 
Constitution  with  all  its  freedom  to  the 
British  people.  The  language  held  by 
some  of  the  prominent  friends  of  Reform 
was  not  alwaj^s  discreet,  and  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr.  Lowe  were  especially  subjected 
to  violent  attacks  out  of  doors.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  appears  to  have 
preserved  at  this  juncture  a  calm  and 
dignified  attitude  on  the  Reform  ques- 
tion. While  defending  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  Government,  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Salisbury,  he  promised  that 
a  fair  consideration  should  be  given  to 
any  well-digested  scheme  brought  for- 
ward by   their   successors,  provided  it 
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was  iutroduced  promptly  and  showed  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  j  ustice.  Cora- 
plaints  were  at  this  time  made  against 
Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party  :  but  Mr.  Grant  Duff  interpreted 


of  his  youth  and  of  his  manhood  was 
directed.  Read  his  early  speeches,  study 
his  early  books ;  he  has  travelled  far 
since  then,  and  may  well  murmur  from 
time    to    time   at    that   destiny   which 


LORD    CARNARVON. 


the  feeling  of  the  bulk  of  his  supporters 
when  he  remarked  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  '  He  has  a  horrible  forebod- 
ing, that — to  use  his  own  words — time 
is  on  the  side  of  those  very  politicians 
who,  when  he  started  in  public  life, 
were  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  political 
sphere,  against  whom  all  the  strength 


may  lead  him,  before  he  dies,  like  the 
Sicambrian  *   of  old,  to  burn  what   he 

*  An  allusion  to  Clons,  the  foui/Jer  of  the  French 
Mimarcliy,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity.  Being 
l)ai)tised  by  St.  Reini,  the  laticr  exclaimed,  as  he 
ponred  npon  the  neck  oi  Clovis  the  sacred  oil. 
'  Humble  thyself,  fierce  Sicamher ;  a'loro  what 
thou  didst  bum.  and  burn  that  which  thou  hast 
adored.' 
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adored,  and    to  adore   that  which    he 
hurnt.' 

The  Eeform  dcmoustrations  pro- 
ceeded, as  we  have  ah-eady  observed, 
with  little  intermission,  until  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary in  the  following  year  (ISC 7). 
The  strong  feeling  pervading  all  classes 
in  favour  of  a  settlement  of  the  Fran- 
chise question  had  its  due  weight  with 
the  Government,  and,  notwithstanding 
Lord  Deiby's  previous  declaration,  the 
Queen's  Speech  once  more  promised 
that  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the  interests  of 
the  country  demanded  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  the  question  ;  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  to  accept,  wherever 
they  could  get  it,  a  measui'e  which 
would  be  adequate  to  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  the  country.  On  the  11th 
Mr.  Disraeli  announced  the  intentions 
of  the  Government.  He  stated  that  it 
was  proposed  to  proceed  by  way  of 
resolutions,  which  he  now  tabled ;  but 
objections  were  raised  to  this  novel 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  and 
complaints  were  made  that  no  precise 
details  were  furnished  in  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  resolutions.  On  the 
25th,  accordingly,  Mr.  Disraeli  disclosed 
his  scheme  with  greater  fulness.  He 
proposed,  he  said,  to  reduce  the  occupa- 
tion franchise  in  boroughs  to  a  £6 
rating  ;  in  counties  to  £20  ;  the  fran- 
chise was  also  to  be  extended  to  any 
person  having  £50  in  ^he  funds,  or  £30 
in  a  savings-bank  for  a  year.  Payment 
of  £20  of  direct  taxes  would  also  be  a 


title  to  the  franchise,  as  would  a  univer- 
sity degree.  Votes  would  further  be 
given  to  clergymen,  ministers  of  religion 
generally,  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  certificated  schoolmasters. 
It  was  proposed  to  disfranchise  Yar- 
mouth, Lancaster,  Eeigate,  and  Totnes, 
and  to  take  one  member  each  from 
twenty-three  boroughs  with  less  than 
7,000  inhabitants.  The  House  would 
have  thirty  seats  to  dispose  of,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  allot  fourteen  of  them 
to  new  boroughs  in  the  northern  and 
midland  districts,  fifteen  to  counties, 
and  one  to  the  London  Universit}'. 
The  second  division  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  would  return  two  members, 
and  several  new  county  divisions  named 
would  have  two  additional  members 
each.  The  scheme  would  add  212,000 
voters  to  the  borough,  and  206,500  to 
the  county  constituencies. 

Mr.  Lowe  demanded  a  simple  bill 
which  would  bring  the  question  fairh- 
to  an  issue.  He  was  ashamed  to  hear 
addressed  to  him,  as  a  658th  part  of 
the  House,  such  language  as  this  : — 
'  If  the  House  will  deign  to  take  us 
into  its  counsel,  if  it  will  co-operate 
with  us  in  this  matter,  we  shall  receive 
with  cordiality,  with  deference — nay, 
even  with  gratitude — any  suggestion 
it  likes  to  offer.  Say  what  you  like  to 
us,  only  for  God's  sake  leave  us  our 
places  ! '  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone enforced  the  difficulty  of  proceed- 
ing b}'  \ague  resolutions.  On  the 
following  day  a  meeting  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  held,  attended  by  289  mem- 
bers, when  it  was  agreed  to  support  an 
amendment  with  the  object  of  setting 
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aside  the  resolutions,  and  urging  the 
Government  to  proceed  at  once  b}^  bill. 
Seeing  the  manifest  feeling  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  same  evening, 
announced  that  the  Government  would 
abandon  the  method  of  proceeding  by 
resolutions,  and  would  introduce  a  bill  on 
the  earliest  possible  day.  Three  Minis- 
ters— General  Peel,  the  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von, and  Lord  Cranborne  —  resigned 
office  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of 
the  Government  to  bring  in  what  they 
deemed  to  be  an  advanced  Reform  Bill. 
On  the  18th  of  March  the  scheme 
was  introduced.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that 
its  principles  were  that  in  boroughs  the 
electors  should  be  all  who  paid  rates,  or 
twenty  shillings  in  direct  taxes ;  the 
franchise  would  also  be  extended  to 
certain  classes  qualified  by  education, 
or  by  the  possession  of  a  stated  amount 
in  the  Funds,  or  in  savings  banks — 
rated  householders  to  have  a  second 
vote.  The  re-distribution  of  seats  would 
be  on  the  lines  already  specified.  To 
guard  against  the  power  of  mere  num- 
bers, it  was  proposed  to  establish  a 
system  of  checks,  based  on  residence, 
rating,  and  dual  voting.  Mr.  Gladstone 
strongly  condemned  these  securities  as 
illusions  or  frauds,  which  would  be 
abandoned  whenever  it  suited  the 
Ministry  ;  and  he  also  predicted  that 
a  lodger  franchise  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  bill.  Lord  Cranborne 
maintained  that  if  the  Conservative 
party  accepted  the  bill  they  would  be 
committing  political  suicide. 

In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading, 
Mr.  Gladstone  cited  nine  defects  in  the 
bill  which  called  for  amendment,  and 


Mr.  Bright  described  the  measure  as 
bearing  upon  its  face  marks  of  decep- 
tion and  disappointment.  The  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  speedily  allowed  it  to  be 
seen  that  he  was — to  use  a  word  current 
at  the  time — '  squeezable '  upon  the 
measure.  The  second  reading  was 
carried  without  a  division.  We  do 
not  propose  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
long  and  acrimonious  debates  which 
ensued  in  committee,  when  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  met  with  severe 
taunts  from  many  of  his  own  followers. 
During  the  debate  on  clause  3,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  made  an  allusion  to 
the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  of  certain 
amusing  story-books,  and  declared  that, 
'  sink  or  swim,  dissolution  or  no  dissolu- 
tion, whether  he  was  in  the  next  Par- 
liament or  out  of  it,  he  for  one,  with 
his  whole  heart  and  conscience,  would 
vote  against  the  Asian  mystery.'  Mr. 
Disraeli  retorted  that  when  the  hon 
member  talked  about  an  Asian  mysterj, 
there  were  Batavian  graces  in  all  he 
said,  which  he  noticed  with  satisfaction, 
and  which  charmed  him. 

A  division  arose  amongst  the  Liberal 
members  at  this  time,  which  resulted 
in  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  ]\Ir. 
Gladstone  from  the  leadership  of  the 
party.  It  shortly  afterwards  appeared, 
however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
intend  to  abandon  the  post  of  leader 
altogether,  but  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  decision  of  the  House  in  favour  of 
a  direct  and  personal  payment  of  rates 
by  the  householder  as  essential  to  the 
franchise,  he  would  personally  desist 
from  attempting  to  alter  the  basis  of 
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tlie  bill,  though  he  would  still  vote 
with  his  party  on  any  amendments 
which  they  might  bring  forward  for 
securing  a  still  further  extension  of  the 
franchise. 


demanded,  '  who  equals  him  In  know- 
ledge of  all  political  questions  ?  Who 
equals  him  in  earnestness?  Who  equals 
him  in  eloquence?  Wlio  equals  him 
in  courage  and  fidelity  to  his  convic- 


BIQHT   HON,    A,    J.    BERESFORD    HOPE. 


Mr.  Bright,  speaking  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  a  Reform  demonstration  in 
Birmingham,  said  that  since  1832  there 
had  been  no  man  of  his  rank  as  a  states- 
man who  had  imported  into  the  Reform 
question  so  much  of  conviction,  of 
earnestness,  and  of  zeal.  '  Who  is 
there  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  he 
73 


tions  ?  If  these  gentlemen  who  say 
they  will  not  follow  him  have  any  one 
who  is  equal,  let  them  show  him.  If 
they  can  point  out  any  statesman  who 
can  add  dignity  a-nd  grandeur  to  the 
stature  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  let  them 
produce  him.'  Shortly  afterwards  de- 
putations  from   various    parts    of   the 
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country,  accompanied  by  members  of 
Parliament,  waited  upon  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  present  addresses  expressive  of  con- 
fidence in  him  as  the  Liberal  leader. 

The  changes  effected  in  the  Reform 
Bill  on  its  passage  through  committee 
Avere  so  great,  as  to  lead  almost  to  an 
entire  transformation  of  the  measure. 
The  Government  were  defeated  on  an 
amendment  restricting  the  residence  in 
boroughs  to  twelve  months,  while  a 
lodger  franchise  was  secured  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Torrens.  A  great  diffi- 
culty arose  with  respect  to  the  com- 
pound householder,  whose  case  gave 
rise  to  protracted  discussions ;  but 
ultimately,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  it  was  decided  to  abolish 
composition  altogether  in  Parliamen- 
tary boroughs.  The  occupation  fran- 
chise in  counties  was  lowered  from 
£15,  the  sum  proposed  by  the  bill, 
to  £12.  The  'fancy'  franchises — the 
education  and  tax-pajnng  clauses — were 
struck  out.  The  boroughs  of  Lancaster, 
Peigate,  and  Great  Yarmouth,  were 
disfranchised  for  gross  bribery;  and 
considerable  modifications  were  secured 
in  the  clauses  relating  to  the  redistri- 
bution of  seats.  The  clause  providing 
for  the  use  of  voting  papers  at  elections 
was  struck  out;  and  a  third  member 
was  added  to  the  representation  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Leeds.  Mr.  Lowe  was  defeated 
on  his  proposal  for  cumulative  voting, 
and  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  effort 
to  enfranchise  women. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  on 
the  15th  of  July,  after  a  final  protest 
by  its  enemies.     Lord  Cranborne  ex- 


pressed his  a.stonisliment  at  hearing 
the  bill  described  as  a  Conservative- 
triumjjh.  It  was  right  that  its  real 
pai-entage  should  be  established.  The- 
bill  had  been  modified  at  the  dictation 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  demanded,  first,, 
the  lodger  franchise,  which  had  been 
given ;  secondly,  the  abolition  of  dis- 
tinctions between  compounders  and 
non-compounders,  which  had  been  con- 
ceded, as  had,  thirdly,  a  provision  to- 
prevent  traffic  in  votes ;  fourthly,  the 
omission  of  the  taxing  franchise  ; 
fifthly,  the  omission  of  the  dual  vote  y 
sixthly,  the  enlargement  of  the  distri- 
bution of  seats,  which  had  been  en- 
larged by  fifty  per  cent. ;  seventhly ,^ 
the  reduction  of  the  county  franchise  ; 
eighthly,  the  omission  of  voting  papers;, 
ninthly  and  tenthly,  the  omission  of 
the  educational  and  savings-banks  fran- 
chises. If  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Bright  could  be  described 
as  a  triumph,  then  indeed  the  Con- 
servative party,  in  the  whole  history 
of  its  previous  annals,  had  won  no- 
triumph  so  signal  as  this.  '  I  desire 
to  protest,  in  the  most  earnest  language 
I  am  capable  of  using,  against  the 
political  morality  on  which  the  man- 
oeuvres of  this  year  have  been  based. 
If  you  borrow  your  political  ethic* 
from  the  ethics  of  the  political  adven- 
turer, you  may  depend  upon  it  the- 
whole  of  your  representative  institu- 
tions will  crumble  beneath  your  feet.' 

Parliamentary  history  probably  fur- 
nishes no  case  precisely  parallel  to  this, 
where  a  prominent  member  of  a  great 
political  party  who  held  such  denuncia- 
tory language  towards  his  chief,  should. 
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in  the  subsequent  course  of  events,  ac- 
cept office  under  that  chief,  and  become 
his  ablest  and  most  trusted  lieutenant. 
Lord  Cranborne  concluded  the  remark- 
able speech  from  which  we  have  just 
<]Uoted  by  deeply  regretting  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  applauded  a 
"jiolicy  of  legerdemain  ;  and  above  all 
he  regretted  that  '  this  great  gift  to 
the  people — if  gift  you  think  it — ■ 
should  have  been  purchased  at  the  cost 
■of  a  political  betrayal  which  has  no 
]iarallel  in  our  Parliamentary  annals, 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  that 
mutual  confidence  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  our  party  government,  and  on 
which  only  the  strength  and  freedom 
•of  our  representative  institutions  can 
1)6  sustained.'  Mr.  Lowe  observed 
that  Mr.  Bright  had  been  agitating 
for  household  suffrage ;  now  that  he 
had  got  it,  would  it  be  easy  to  stop  in 
the  path  of  concession  ?  It  would  now 
be  necessary,  continued  Mr.  Lowe,  to 
teach  their  masters  their  letters,  and 
he  concluded  with  this  philippic  : — 
■*  Sir,  I  was  looking  to-day  at  the  head 
■of  the  lion  Avhich  was  sculptured  in 
'Oreece  during  her  last  agony  after  the 
laattle  of  Chseronea,  to  commemorate 
"that  event,  and  I  admired  the  spirit 
and  the  power  which  portrayed  in 
the  face  of  that  noble  beast  the  rage, 
the  disappointment,  and  the  scorn  of 
a,  perishing  nation  and  a  down-trodden 
■civilisation,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Oh 
for  an  orator,  oh  for  an  historian,  oh 
for  a  poet,  who  would  do  the  same 
thing  for  us  ! "  We  also  have  had  our 
battle  of  Chseronea ;  we  have  had  our 
<lishonest  victory.     That  England  that 


was  wont  to  conquer  other  nations, 
has  gained  a  shameful  victory  over 
herself;  and  oh  that  a  man  would  rise, 
in  order  that  he  might  set  forth  in 
words  that  could  not  die,  the  shame, 
the  rage,  the  scorn,  the  indignation, 
and  the  despair,  with  which  this 
measure  is  viewed  by  every  Englishman 
who  is  not  a  slave  to  the  trammels  of 
party,  or  who  is  not  dazzled  by  the 
glare  of  a  temporary  and  ignoble 
success ! ' 

The  Eeform  Bill  went  up  to  the 
Lords,  and,  with  certain  amendments, 
was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Uj^per 
House  on  the  6  th  of  August.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  described  the  measure  as 
'a  leap  in  the  dark.'  Two  months 
later,  at  a  Conservative  banquet  held 
in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Disraeli  used  the 
famous  phrase  respecting  the  education 
of  his  party.  '  I  had  to  prej^are  the 
mind  of  the  country,'  he  remarked,  '  and 
to  educate — if  it  be  not  arrogant  to  use 
such  a  phrase — to  educate  our  party.' 
This  observation  gave  rise  to  so  much 
comment,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  to 
the  journals  explaining  the  sense  in 
which  his  language  was  to  be  taken, 
and  denying  that  he  had  said  he  had 
been  educating  his  party  with  the  view 
of  bringing  about  a  much  greater  redac- 
tion of  the  franchise  than  his  opponents 
had  proposed.  In  February,  1868, 
by  the  retirement  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Mr.  Disraeli  became  Prime  Minister.* 

*  There  was  but  one  possible  Couservative 
Premier,  namely,  Mr.  Disraeli — lie  who  had  served 
the  Conservative  party  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
who  had  led  it  to  -victory,  and  who  had  long  been  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  Cabinet.  To  have  reconstructed 
the  Ministry  without  '  Vivian    Grey '  as  its  chief, 
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In  the  previous  November  Parlia- 
ment had  been  summoned  to  meet 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Abyssi- 
nian Expedition.  The  war  was  under- 
taken for  the  deliverance  of  INIr. 
Cameron,    hor     Majesty's    Consul    at 


to  this  matter,  also  dealt  with  the- 
Fenian  conspiracy,  which  had  assumed 
the  form  of  organised  violence  and 
assassination.  In  the  debate  on  the 
Address  Mr.  Gladstone  began  his  speech 
by  expressing  sympathy  with  the  Chan- 


sir.  Kassam. 


THE   ABTSSISIAN    CAPTIVES. 


Mr.  Stem.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kosentbal       Dr.  Blanc. 
Lieut.  Prideaux-  and  child. 


Ketro. 


Capt.  Cameron. 


Massowah,  ]\Ir.  Eassam,  and  others, 
who  were  held  captive  by  King  Theo- 
dore.   The  Queen's  Speech,  in  addition 

would  have  been  to  enact  in  politics  a  well-knoivn 
play  under  proverbial  disadvantages.  The  Press 
generally  congratulated  Mr.  Disraeli  upon  his  eleva- 
tion, though  the  comments  passed  upon  the  Prime 
Minister  were  in  many  instances  mingled  with 
raillerj'  and  sarcasm.  From  a  clever  article  which 
appeared  in  the  TaU  Mall  Gazette,  placing  in  juxta- 
position the  rival  claims  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
JDisraeli — we  take  the  following  extracts : — '  One  of 
the   most  grievous  and   constant  puzzles  of  King 


cellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  painful 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  then 
placed — Mrs.  Disraeli,  who  was  suffer- 

David  was  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the 
scornful;  and  the  same  tremendous  moral  enigiii.i 
has  come  down  to  our  own  days.  In  tliis  respci 
the  earth  is  in  its  older  times  what  it  was  in  iis 
youth.  Even  so  recently  as  last  week  the  riddle 
once  more  presented  itself  in  its  most  impressivo 
shajJO.  Like  the  Psalmist,  the  Liberal  Icatlcr  may 
well  protest  that  verily  he  has  cleansed  his  heart  in 
vain  and  washed  his  hands  in  innocency ;  all  day 
long   he    has  been  plagued  by  Whig    lords,   and- 
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iiig  from  illness,  being  in  a  precarious 
«tate.  He  should  now  refrain  from 
disking  an  explanation  of  statements 
made  by  !Mr.  Disraeli  during  the  recess. 
"With  regard  to  the  Abyssinian  cam- 
jjaign,  the  Executive  alone  were  respon- 
sible for  the  expedition  hitherto.  Parlia- 
ment being  entirely  uncommitted  upon 
the  subject.  There  was  a  clear  cris/es 
■belli  between  our  Government  and  the 
King  of  Abyssinia ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
warned  the  Ministry  that  the  House 
would  require  to  be  convinced  that  the 
objects  of  the  Expedition  were  attain- 
able, that  a  war  could  be  carried  on 
■with  an  enemy  who  might  choose  to 
run  rather  than  to  fight ;  also,  how  it 
was  proposed  to  carry  on  the  Expedi- 
tion to  an  issue ;  and  what  were  to  be 
its   limits.     The  House  would,   more- 

chastened  every  morning  by  Radical  manufacturers ; 
as  blamelessly  as  any  curate  be  has  written  about 
Ecce  Homo,  and  be  bas  never  made  a  speech,  even 
in  the  smallest  coimtry  town,  without  calling  out 
^vith  David,  How  foolish  am  I,  and  how  ignorant ! 
For  all  this,  what  does  be  see  ?  The  scorner  who 
shot  out  the  lip  and  shook  the  bead  at  him  across 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  session  has 
now  more  than  heart  could  wish ;  his  eyes,  speaking 
in  an  Oriental  manner,  stand  out  with  fatness,  he 
spcaketb  loftily,  and  pride  compasseth  him  about  as 
■with  a  chain.  .  .  .  That  the  writer  of  frivolous 
stories  about  Vivian  Gny  and  Coningsby  should 
grasp  the  sceptre  before  the  writer  of  beautiful 
and  serious  things  about  Ecce  Homo — the  man  who 
is  epigrammatic,  flasliy,  arrogant,  before  the  man 
who  never  perpetrated  an  epigram  in  Iiis  life,  is 
always  fervid,  and  would  as  soon  die  as  admit  that 
be  bad  a  shade  more  brain  than  bis  footman — the 
Radical  corrupted  into  a  Tory  before  the  Tory  puri- 
fied and  elevated  into  a  Radical — is  not  this  enough 
-to  make  an  honest  man  rend  his  mantle  and  shave 
bis  head,  and  sit  down  among  the  ashes  iuconsol- 
Jiblc  ?  Let  us  ijlay  the  too-underrated  part  of  Bil. 
•dad  the  Shuhite  for  a  space,  while  our  chiefs  thus 
Jiave  unwelcome  leisure  to  scrape  themselves  with 
jiotshords,  and  to  meditate  upon  the  evil  way  of  the 
■«vorld.' 


over,  insist  upon  a  distinct  disclaimer, 
not  only  of  territorial  aggrandisement, 
but  of  all  desire  to  contract  new  politi- 
cal responsibilities.  As  to  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  he  urged  the  Government 
to  confide  in  the  courage  of  Parliament, 
and  not  to  make  them  an  addition  to 
the  debt  of  the  country.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  concurred  in  the  hopes 
expressed  in  the  Speech  of  the  speedy 
termination  of  the  Italian  difficulty,  and 
of  the  suppression  of  the  Fenian  out- 
rages ;  but  he  pressed  for  a  settlement 
of  the  Eeform  question  and  of  the 
Irish  Land  question,  and  trusted  that 
the  rumour  was  incorrect  which  assigned 
to  the  Irish  Church  Commission  the 
function  of  di-awing  up  plans  for  its 
re-organisation.  Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking 
under  the  influence  of  emotion,  said  he 
was  much  touched  by  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  referred  to 
his  domestic  affliction,  and  by  the  way 
in  which  the  House  had  received  that 
allusion.  He  admitted  that  the  House 
was  quite  unpledged  to  the  Abyssinian 
exjjedition ;  and,  with  regard  to  Irish 
questions,  said  that  the  Government 
hoped  to  be  able  to  introduce  a  biU 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  land. 
They  were  also  giving  their  earnest 
attention  to  the  Church  question.  Some 
days  later  a  vote  of  £2,000,000  Avas 
agreed  to  for  the  Abyssinian  expedition, 
but  not  until  after  much  discussion ; 
and  on  the  2Sth  of  November  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  an  additional 
penny  in  the  income-tax  to  defray  the 
further  expenses  of  the  expedition. 
The  payment,  out  of  Indian  revenues, 
of   the  Indian  troops  engaged  in  the 
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war  was  also  sanctioned.  The  main 
jjurposes  for  wliicli  Parliament  was 
called  together  having  been  thus  at- 
tained, the  two  Houses  adjourned  on 
the  7th  of  December  until  the  13th  of 
Februaiy  following. 

The  circumstances  in  connection  with 
the  Abyssinian  war  may  be  put  within  a 
brief  compass.  In  January,  18G4,  Cap- 
tain Cameron,  and  other  British  subjects 
and  missionaries,  were  imprisoned  by 
the  king  for  pretended  insults ;  in  the 
following  November  they  were  sent  to 
Magdala  and  chained  like  criminals. 
Mr.  Hormuzd  Eassam,  a  Chaldee  Chris- 
tian, and  first  assistant  British  political 
resident  at  Aden,  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Abyssinia.  He  arrived  at  Massowah 
in  July,  Lieutenant  Prideaux  and  Dr. 
Blanc  being  appointed  to  accompany 
him.  They  were  well  received  by 
Theodore  at  Matemma  on  the  2Sth 
January,  1806,  and  the  prisoners  were 
released  on  the  12  th  of  March  ;  but  on 
the  13th  of  April  all  were  seized  and 
irajirisoned.  In  the  following  Decem- 
ber Theodore  received  a  letter  from 
Queen  Victoria.  In  April,  1867,  Lord 
Stanley  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Theodore, 
demanding  the  release  of  the  captives 
in  three  months.  Mr.  Flad,  who  had 
been  on  a  mission  to  England,  was 
received  by  the  king  and  made  to  join 
his  family  in  prison.  War  commenced 
in  September,  Sir  Eobert  Napier  being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion. Another  letter  was  sent  to  King 
Theodore  by  the  British  Government, 
but  it  never  arrived.  Troops  were 
despatched  from  Bombay,  and  a  pro- 
clamation   by    Napier   was    issued   in 


Abyssinia.  In  April,  1SG8,  Theodore 
massacred  about  300  native  prisoners, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  troojis  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the 
British.  On  the  12th  of  April  part  of 
the  Abyssinian  troops  mutinied  ;  Mag- 
dala was  bombarded  and  stormed;  and 
King  Theodore  killed  himself.  On  the 
1 7th  Magdala  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
Theodore's  queen  died  on  the  10th  of 
May ;  and  early  in  June  all  the  British 
troops  returned  from  the  country.  In 
December  the  English  Government 
granted  a  pension  of  £350  to  Colonel 
Cameron,  who  died  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1870;  £5,000  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Eassam ;  £2,000  to  Dr.  Blanc ;  and 
£2,000  to  Lieutenant  Prideaux. 

The  work  of  Eeform  was  completed 
in  the  session  of  1868  by  the  passing  of 
the  Scotch  and  Irish.  Eeform  Bills,  a 
Boundary  Bill  for  England  and  Wales, 
an  Election  Petitions  and  Corrupt 
Practices  Prevention  Bill,  and  the 
Eegistration  of  Voters  Bill.  The 
object  of  the  last-named  measure  was- 
to  accelerate  the  elections,  and  to  enable 
Parliament  to  meet  before  the  end  of 
1868.  The  Scotch  Eeform  Bill  was 
introduced  to  assimilate  the  franchise 
of  Scotland  with  that  of  England.  It 
also  proposed  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  House  by  giving  seven  additional 
representatives  to  Scotland.  Two  of 
these  members  were  to  be  given  to  the 
universities,  three  to  counties,  and  one 
to  Glasgow.  The  debates  record  several 
important  Ministerial  defeats.  Mr. 
Baxter  carried  against  Government  a. 
^proposition  to  disfranchise  seven  Eng- 
lish boroughs  with  a  ^^ojDulation  of  less- 
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than  5,000  each.  Mr.  IM'Laren  and 
Mr.  Bouverio  likewise  carried  amend- 
ments against  them,  which  led  to 
considerable  modifications  in  the  bill. 
The  Irish  Reform  Bill  proposed  to  fix 
the  borough  franchise  at  £4,  occupiei's 
below  that  rental  not  paying  rates  in 


rates  were  to  be  henceforth  abolished, 
except  in  cases  of  rates  already  made, 
or  where  money  had  been  borrowed  on 
the  security  of  the  rates ;  but  it  per- 
mitted voluntary  assessments  to  be 
made,  and  all  agreements  to  make  such 
payments,  on  the  faith  of  which  any 
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Ireland.  There  was  also  a  limited 
scheme  for  redistribution  of  seats,  but 
this  was  afterwards  abandoned  by  the 
Government. 

Early  in  the  session  the  adoption  by 
the  House  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Com- 
pulsory Church  Eates  Abolition  Bill 
led  to  the  settlement  of  a  long-agitated 
question.  By  this  measui-e  all  legal 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  Church 


expenditure  had  been  incurred,  would 
be  enforcible  in  the  same  manner  as 
contracts  of  a  like  character  in  any 
court  of  law  or  equity.  The  bill  was 
opposed  by  a  section  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  but  Lord  Cranborne  de- 
manded what  that  party  would  gain 
if  it  adhered  to  the  principle  of  'no 
surrender.'  Though  it  was  with  the 
deepest  feeling  of  reluctance  that  he 
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gave  up  anything  which  the  Church 
possessed,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  accept 
the  terms  that  were  then  offered,  as  he 
was  distinctly  of  opinion  that  they 
might  go  farther  and  fare  worse.  The 
bUl,  with  certain  amendments,  eventu- 
ally passed  through  both  Houses,  and 
became  law. 

But  the  question  which  overshadowed 
all  others  this  session  was  that  involv- 
insr  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
lishment.  Before  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, however,  with  its  momentous 
legislative  and  other  results,  some 
reference  must  be  made  to  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance,  arising  out 
of  and  connected  with  the  financial 
schemes  of  the  Grovernment.  These 
schemes  having  been  subjected  to 
severe  hostile  criticism,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  elaborately  defended 
them.  The  nature  of  the  charges  wdll 
be  gathered  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply 
to  the  Ministerial  aj^ology.  '  We  left 
the  income-tax,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
'  at  4d.  in  the  j)ound.  The  expenditui'e 
of  1859-60  was  arranged  by  the  Tory 
Government.  It  was  early  in  July 
that,  on  coming  into  office,  I  had  to 
meet  a  deficit  of,  I  think,  four  and  a 
half  millions,  in  a  year  of  which  all 
the  arrangements  had  been  made,  and 
of  which  between  three  and  four 
months  had  actually  gone.'  After 
deahng  at  length  with  the  army,  navy, 
and  civil  service  charges,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  went  on  to  observe  that, 
according  to  his  calculation,  the  Liberal 
party  had  saved  about  £1,800,000 
between  1862  and  1865,  while  the 
Tory  Government  exceeded  the  esti- 
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mates  in  two  years  by  £1,145,000, 
besides  the  cost  of  the  Abyssinian 
war.  Financial  legislation  in  the  years 
1862-5  gave  the  country  reduction  of 
taxation  to  the  extent  of  £2,276,000 
annually.  '  From  thence  it  follows 
that  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party 
has  been  to  reduce  the  public  charges, 
and  to  keep  the  expenditure  within 
the  estimates,  and,  as  a  result,  to 
diminish  the  taxation  of  the  country 
and  the  national  debt ;  that  the  policy 
of  the  Tory  Government,  since  they 
took  office  in  1806,  has  been  to  increase 
the  public  charges,  and  to  allow  the 
departments  to  spend  more  than  their 
estimates,  and,  as  a  result,  to  create 
deficits,  and  to  render  the  reduction  of 
taxation  impossible.  Which  policy  will 
the  country  prefer?'  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  in 
replying  to  these  financial  charges, 
was  unahle  directly  to  impugn  their 
accuracy,  but  pleaded  that  the  extra 
expenditure  was  accounted  for  by  in- 
creased pay  to  the  army,  by  the  fur- 
nishing of  breechloaders,  and  by  the 
arming  of  fortifications. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  towards  the 
close  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Maguire's 
motion,  that  the  House  resolve  itselr 
into  a  committee  to  take  the  condition 
of  Ireland  into  immediate  consideration, 
Mr.  Gladstone  struck  the  first  blow  in 
the  struggle  that  Avas  to  end  in  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
He  complained  that  the  Ministerial 
programme  failed  to  realise  the  grave 
fact  that  we  had  reached  a  crisis  in 
the  Irish  question.  Ireland  had  an 
account  with  this  country  wliich  had 
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endured  for  centuries,  and  we  had  not 
done  enougli  to  j^lace  ourselves  in  tlie 
riglit.  '  How  does  tliis  matter  stand  ?' 
demanded  the  speaker.  '  Go  north, 
south,  east,  or  west ;  consult  whom 
you  will — the  eminent  statesman,  the 
learned  theorist,  or  the  earnest  religion- 
ist— there  is  but  one  opinion.  I  do 
not  speak  merely  of  America,  where  at 
this  time  there  may  be  more  or  less  of 
the  spirit  of  retaliation  in  a  part  of 
the  community,  and  men's  minds  may 
be  more  or  less  irritated  and  excited. 
But  take  the  impartial  opinion  of  any 
country  of  Europe ;  take  France ;  go 
to  all  that  immense  diversity  of  poli- 
tical parties  to  all  those  forms  of 
thought,  to  ill  those  sections  of  the 
learned  and  tnllghtened  world,  where 
will  you  find  a  man  who  is  not  of 
opinion  that  in  this  great  and  still 
pending  controversy  between  England 
and  Ireland,  England,  though  she  may 
have  done  much,  has  not  yet  done 
enough  to  put  herself  in  the  right? 
I  say  we  ought  now  to  recollect  that 
early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother 
of  security,  and  without  more  delay 
to  make  what  I  hope  will  be  a  final 
and  successful  effort  to  redress,  accord- 
ing to  the  balance  of  justice,  the 
wrongs  of  which  Ireland  still  justly 
comphiins.  I  for  one  must  own  I 
recret  the  circumstances  of  recent 
years,  I  will  say  of  the  most  recent 
years,  which  have  led  this  crisis  so 
near  to  its  issue.  I  am  not  content 
to  recret  the  facts  of  tlie  case  and  to 
be  responsible  for  refraining  from  anj- 
effort  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  make 
to  liberate  myself  frum  connection  with 


a  state  of  things  which,  as  I  believe, 
while  making  full  allowance  for  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  riglit  dii'ec- 
tion,  still  has  this  double  ellect : — • 
rirst,  it  offends  the  principles  of  social 
and  of  civil  right ;  and,  secondly,  it 
tends  to  compromise  and  cripple  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  empire.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  spoke  In  these 
eloquent   terms    upon   the    subject   of  | 
Fenianism  and  the  question  of  Emi- 
gration : — 

I  must  confess  it  appears  to  mo  nothing  can  be 
less  satisfactory  tliau  t)ie  declaration  whicli  is  so 
commonly  current  that  Fenianism  has  no  connection 
ivith  our  coiulnet  as  a  State  and  as  a  Legislature.,  j 
This  is  one  of  those  eases  so  common  in  politics  of  a- 
verbal  truth  which  is  a  real  untruth.  Fenianism  has. 
tliat  connection  with  our  conduct  and  proceedings 
which  the  last  link  at  one  end  of  a  chain  lias  with  tlie 
last  link  at  the  otlier.  Who  will  deny  the  connec- 
tion between  Fenianism  and  the  dissivtisfied  state  of 
feeling  which  exists  in  Ireland?  Who  will  deny 
the  connection  between  that  dis.satisfied  state  of 
feeliug  and  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued  by 
England?  It  is  time  now  for  us  to  examine  this 
question.  I  rejoice  to  admit  tlie  progress  that  lias 
been  made.  I  do  not  feci,  by  admitting  that  pro- 
gress in  the  largest  temis,  we  in  the  sliglitest  degree- 
weaken — on  the  contrary,  I  believe  we  mucli  enhauco 
the  argument  for  taking  those  yet  further  steps 
which  remain  to  complete  tlie  career.  There  is  a 
diminution  of  the  grievous  distress  which  so  long 
ground  down  the  masses  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land. I  do  not  inquire  now  into  the  extent  of  tho 
diminution ;  I  do  not  inquire  how  nmch  distress 
remains;  I  admit  tho  diminution;  and  I  rejoice 
that  there  is  a  diaiigc,  if  possible,  equally  important 
in  the  classes  above  those  within  the  reacli  of  imme- 
diate distress,  and  that  tliere  has  grown  up  within 
the  last  generation  a  sentiment  of  attachment  to  law 
and  order,  greater,  more  substantial,  more  lively,  and 
more  effectual  with  a  view  to  the  admini.stration  of 
justice,  than  has  ever  existed  in  former  times.  A 
great  achievement,  and,  let  me  add,  a  yet  greater 
encouragement  \ 

Well,  there  is  this  decrease  of  agr.ariiin  crime.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  the  satisfaction  with  whioli 
wc  may  now  s.ny  that  it  was  nothing  but  tho  extre- 
mity of  want  and  misery  which  led  to  those  outrages,, 
proiiipti'd   by  «li:it  Mr.    O'Conuell  called  the  wild 
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justice  of  rcvciif^o,  Avliieli  so  loii£j  formod  the  seandal 
of  Ireliicd.  Inimciliately  the  sharp  sting  of  wau\, 
is  cither  removed  or  rcudcred  less  pungent  in  its 
application,  the  Irish  people,  by  their  ininmnity 
from  vice,  attract  tlie  admiratiou  of  this  C(nmtry ; 
4vnd  that  facility  to  which  the  improved  sentiment 
of  many  classes  of  the  people  gives  rise  iu  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  a  circumstance  upon  which, 
I  think,  we  can  all  freely  indulge  our  satisfaction. 
But  let  us  consider  what  are  the  facts  of  recent 
occurrence  which  give  to  this  period  at  wliicli  I  am 
addressing  the  House  the  character  of  a  great  poli- 
tical crisis,  calling  upon  us  to  consider  well  the 
position  iu  which  we  stand.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  that  depletion  of  the  country,  dcscriljed  in  terms 
so  vivid  by  the  right  lion,  gentleman  I  believe,  at  a 
period  more  marked  than  it  now  is,  though  still 
continuing  on  a  scale  the  economical  importance  of 
■which  I  will  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  appreciate, 
but  which  appears  to  me  to  assume  what  may  be  well 
called  a  portentous  character,  not  on  account  of  the 
numbers  of  those  who  cross  the  sea  to  seek  a  homo 
elsewhere,  but  on  account  of  the  spirit  with  which 
they  quit  our  shores. 

No  amount  of  art,  no  amount  of  pleading  as  to 
what  we  have  done  or  endeavoured  to  do,  even  if 
the  pleas  were  fuller  and  more  perfect  than  they 
are,  could,  I  think,  remove  from  the  vei-y  bottom  of 
tlio  heart  and  intelligence  of  every  man  sitting 
within  these  walls  a  painful  latent  consciousness 
that  where  not  one  man  or  another,  not  one  set  of 
men  or  anothcjr,  but  a  population,  or  sncli  a  portion 
of  the  population  as  must  forma  sample  and  pattern 
of  the  whole  mass — that  where  such  persons  quit 
these  shores  bearing  with  them  on  the  one  band  a 
passionate  attachment  to  the  home,  but  on  the  other 
Land  a  bitter  aud  burning  aversion  to  the  laws  and 
the  Government  they  leave  behind  them — I  say  no 
amount  of  argument  or  pleading  can  remove  from 
the  mind  a  deep  impression  that  where  such  feelings 
are  carried  away  so  uniformly  and  so  permanently, 
from  year  to  year,  from  gcnerati<in  to  generation, 
something  must  be  wrong.  We  may  rely  upon  it 
that,  idle  as  is  the  sentiment  Vox  Populi  vox  Dei, 
when  it  is  applied  to  fleeting,  transitory  movements, 
yet  the  dee]),  prevalent,  and  lastmg  convictions  of 
a  people  are  never  formed  and  never  stand  the  test 
of  time  and  circunistauces  without  containing  within 
themselves  much  of  the  truth  and  sacredness  of 
justice. 

He  dealt  fully  with  the  Government 
policy  as  affecting  six  questions  deemed 
paramount,  viz.,  Parliamentary  reform, 
the  repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act,  railways,  education,  the  land,  and 


tlie  Church.  With  regard  to  the  land 
question  and  fixity  of  tenure,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  : — '  Whether  the  Irish 
proprietors  have  done  their  duty  or  not 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  I  believe 
that  false  legislation  and  the  miserable 
system  of  ascendency  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland  have  so  distorted  and 
disfigured  the  relations  between  class 
and  class  throughout  that  country  that 
until  the  evil  is  effectually  cured  we 
cannot  pass  a  Mr  judgment  on  the 
matter,  or  form  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  effected 
in  the  future.  Well,  Sir,  there  is 
another  question  less  formidable  in 
principle,  but  one  of  which  we  often 
hear.  I  mean  fixit}^  of  tenure.  Now, 
I  own  it  seems  to  me  the  great  object 
is  to  give  the  tenant  full  security  that 
the  proceeds  of  his  labour  and  of  his 
capital  shall,  under  all  circumstances, 
unless  he  expressly  covenants  to  part 
with  them,  be  his.  Legislation,  if 
simple  and  effective,  will  have  a  very 
powerful  tendency,  at  any  rate,  towards 
increasing  the  stability  of  tenure,  and 
it  will  make  wanton  disturbance  by 
landlords  a  difficult  and  perhaps  a  costly 
measure.  Still,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  shrink  from  the  attempt  to 
procui'e  direct  legislation  for  fixity  of 
tenure.  Leases  in  such  a  form  as  pre- 
vails in  Scotland  have  worked  in  that 
country  admirably,  but  since  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  we  have  had  much 
experience  in  England.  We  have 
here  a  very  intelligent  and  improving 
tenantry,  but  it  is  found  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  attempt  any  sudden  or  whole- 
sale introduction  of  leases,  and  what  I 
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fear  is  that  direct  legislation  upon  that 
subject  might  be  misunderstood  and 
might  be  injurious.  And  here  I  wish 
to  say  that,  while  I  Avould  fully  and 
frankly  recognise  the  jirinciple  that 
the  proceeds  of  labour  should  belong 
to  the  tenant,  I  do  not  entirely  see  my 
way  to  support  fixity  of  tenure  except 
so  far  as  it  results  from  the  operation 
of  that  principle.  I  agree  with  the 
noble  liord  that  if  there  be  any  mode 
by  which  the  use  of  public  money  by 
way  of  loan  can  be  made  auxiliary  to 
the  working  of  such  a  system  we  ought 
not  to  be  afraid  of  applying  public 
money  to  that  purpose.  I  own  I  think 
the  use  of  public  money  by  way  of  loan 
on  adequate  security,  and  with  equal 
regard  to  the  rights  of  labour  and  the 
rights  of  capital,  may  be  made  a  very 
useful  auxiliary  to  such  a  bill  as  he 
now  proposes.' 

Coming  to  religious  equality,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  affirmed  that  it 
must  be  established,  difficult  as  the 
operation  might  be  ;  but  he  condemned 
the  principle  of  levelling  up.  As  to 
the  appeals  which  had  been  made 
urging  the  Irish  people  to  loyaltj^  and 
to  imion,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  was 
his  object  too  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
means  the  differences  were  still  pro- 
found, and  it  was  idle,  it  was  mocking, 
to  use  words  unless  they  could  sustain 
them  by  corresjjonding  substances. 
They  must  give  the  unreserved  devotion 
of  their  efforts;  and  he  warned  Mr. 
Disraeli  that,  unless  he  had  something 
more  satisfactory  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  justice  to  Ireland  than  his  col- 
leagues, this  question  would  immediately 


press  for  settlement.  This  is,  in  full,  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech : — 

The  declarations  of  Parlianipnt  with  respect  to  (ho 
Irish  Church  Establisliment  will  not  now,  perhaps, 
if  they  stand  alone,  command  all  the  credit  tliat  they 
mijjht  have  commanded  in  other  times ;  for  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  Parliament  has  endeavoured 
to  assert  the  principle  that  the  property  of  the 
Established  Chnrch  in  Ireland  should  bo  dealt  with. 
For  several  successive  years  this  House  adopted  the 
Ajipropriation  Clause,  until  at  length,  confessing  its 
defeat,  it  desisted  from  attempts  to  pass  it  into  law. 
If  anything,  therefore,  is  declared  by  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church,  we  ought  not  to 
confine  ourseUes  to  words.  It  ought  to  be  a  decla- 
ration attended  with  some  step  or  proceeding  which 
will  give  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry,  and  which 
will  give  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  conclusive  proof 
that  we  have  not  entered  hastily  or  liglitly  on  a  task 
of  so  much  gravity,  and  that  we  mean  what  we  say, 
and  that,  as  far  as  depends  upon  us,  the  task  will  be 
performed. 

Sir,  under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me 
clear  that  wo  ought  not  to  go  to  issue  with  her 
Majesty's  Government  on  a  motion  like  tliat  winch 
is  now  before  the  House.  But  when  that  motion 
has  been  disposed  of  our  duty  will  not  have  passed 
away.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  coming  more  and 
more  neai-ly  into  vie^v.  We  remember  the  words, 
the  earnest,  touching  words  with  which  the  noble 
Eail  closed  his  address,  when  he  expressed  a  hope 
and  uttered  a  call  inciting  the  Irish  peojile  to  union 
and  to  lo3alty.  Sir,  that  is  our  object  too,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  as  to  the  means  the  dilforences  are  still 
profound,  and  it  is  idle,  it  is  mocking  to  nse  words 
unless  we  can  sustain  them  by  corresponding  sub- 
stance. That  substance  can  be  supplied  only  by  the 
unreserved  devotion  of  our  efforts  now  in  this,  per- 
haps the  last  stage  of  the  Irish  crisis  to  remove  the 
scandal  andthe  mischief  which  have  so  long  weakened 
and  afflicted  the  empire.  For  that  work  I  trust 
strengtli  will  be  given  to  us.  If  we  be  prudent 
men,  I  hope  we  shall  endeavour  as  far  as  in  us  lies 
to  make  some  provision  for  a  contingent,  a  doubtful, 
and  probably  a  dangerous  future.  If  we  be  chival- 
rous men,  I  trust  we  sli;ill  endeavour  to  wipe  away 
all  those  stains  which  the  civilised  world  has  for 
ages  seen,  or  seemed  to  see,  on  the  shield  of  England 
in  her  treatment  of  Ireland.  If  we  be  compassionate 
men,  I  hope  we  shall  now,  once  for  aU,  listen  to  the 
tale  of  woe  which  comes  from  her,  and  the  reaUty 
of  which,  if  not  its  justice,  is  testified  by  the  con- 
tinued migration  of  her  people — that  we  shall 

'  Kaze  out  the  written  troubles  from  her  brain. 
Pluck  from  her  memory  the  rooted  sorrow.* 

•  Macbeth,  act  v.,  scene  3. 
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But,  above  all,  if  vce  be  just  men  we  slmll  go  forward 
in  the  name  of  truth  and  right,  bearing  this  in  mind 
— that,  wlicn  tlic  case  is  p:oved,  and  th^  liour  is 
coino,  justice  dohiyed  is  justice  denied. 

Tills  speecli  excited  feelings  of  con- 
sternation amongst  the  Ministerialists. 
Mr.  Disraeli  bewailed  his  own  unhajij^y 
fate  at  the  commencement  of  his  career 
as  Prime  ISIiui.ster,  at  finding  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  imperious  necessity 
of  settling  out  of  hand  an  account  seven 
centuries  old.  He  complained  that  all 
the  elements  of  the  Irish  crisis  had 
existed  ■while  IMr.  Gladstone  was  in 
office,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  deal  with  them.  The  sj^irit  of  the 
age  was  not,  he  asserted,  opposed  to 
endowments,  as  had  been  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Bright — who,  with  the  aid  of  the 
philosophers,  had  now  converted  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  the  same  opinion.  For 
himself,  he  was  personally  in  favour  of 
ecclesiastical  endowments,  and  strongly 
objected  to  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
Church.  !Mr.  Maguire,  being  ui'god 
thereto  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  withdrew 
his  motion. 

But,  with  the  express  declarations  of 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  Irish 
Church  question  had  moved  forward  an 
enormous  stage.  To  go  back  now  was 
impossible,  and  to  stand  still  was  equally 
imijossible.  Mr.  Gladstone's  address 
became  the  basis  of  action  for  the 
Liberal  party,  and  the  country  speedily 
took  up  the  cry  of  disestablishment. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  not 
shrinking  from  follov.-ing  up  the  policy 
he  had  indicated,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  the  following  resolutions 


upon  the  Irish  Church,  which  he  in- 
tended to  move  in  committee  of  the 
whole  House  : — '  1.  That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  House  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  should 
cease  to  exist  as  an  establishment,  due 
regard  being  had  to  all  personal  interests 
and  to  all  individual  rights  of  property. 
2.  That,  subject  to  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, it  is  expedient  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  new  personal  interests 
by  the  exercise  of  any  public  patronage, 
and  to  confine  the  operations  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Ireland 
to  objects  of  immediate  necessity,  or 
involving  individual  rights,  pending 
the  final  decision  of  Parliament.  3. 
That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  her  Majesty,  humbly  to  pray  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  jjurposes  aforesaid, 
her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament 
her  interest  in  the  temporalities,  in 
archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  custody  thereof.'  A 
few  days  later  Lord  Stanley  gave  notice 
that  he  should  propose  the  following 
amendment  on  the  motion  for  going 
into  committee  on  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  : — '  That  this  House, 
while  admitting  that  considerable  modi- 
fications in  the  temporalities  of  the 
United  Church  in  Ireland  may,  after 
pending  inquiry,  appear  to  be  expedient, 
is  of  opinion  that  any  proposition  tend- 
ing to  the  disestablishment  or  disen- 
dowment  of  that  Church  might  be 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  a  new 
Parliament.'  This  amendment — which 
was  warmly  approved   by  the  !Miuis- 
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eager  listeners  to  his  indictment, 
extracts 


terialists  —  Lord  Stanley  explained, 
would  be  taken  at  the  first  stage  of 
the  discussion,  on  the  motion  that  the 
Speaker  leave  the  chair. 

The  Government  thus  joined  battle 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  on  the  30tli 
of  March  the  conflict  began.  The 
titles  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Church 
Establishment,  the  5th  article  of  tlie 
Act  of  Union,  and  the  coronation  oath 
of  the  Sovereign,  having  been  read  from 
the  table,  Mr.  Gladstone  commenced 
his  address  in  a  House  crowded  with 

The 
from  the  existing  laws,  he 
remarked,  would  serve  to  remind  the 
House  that  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  a  solemn  duty.  Having  indicated 
his  method  of  procedure,  he  proposed — 
if  the  House  should  declare  its  opinion 
that  the  Irish  Establishment  should 
cease  to  exist — that  the  cessation  should 
be  effected  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
nation,  affording  am2)le  consideration 
and  satisfaction  to  every  proprietary 
and  vested  right.  The  residue,  after 
satisfying  every  just  claim,  should  be 
treated  as  an  Irish  fund,  applicable  to 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  Ireland.  Both 
the  Liberal  party  and  the  Conservative 
party  were  justified  hitberto  in  not 
taking  wp  the  subject,  for  previous  to 
this  time  no  state  of  public  feeling  or 
opinion  would  have  enabled  this  great 
question  to  be  opened  on  tbe  wide  basis 
Avhich  it  required.  Ho  had  heard  a 
great  deal  not  only  of  apostasy,  but  of 
sudden  apostasy  ;  yet  a  change  which 
extended  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
could  hardly  be  called  a  sudden  change. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  briefly  re'iapitu- 


lated  his  personal  lilstory  on  this  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  practically  dealt 
with  in  a  previous  chapter.  As  to  the 
actualities  of  the  matter,  he  aj^prehended 
there  would  be  no  desire  to  deprive  the 
Protestant  community  of  the  fabrics, 
provided  they  wished  to  apply  them  to 
religious  purposes  ;  and  the  same  princi- 
ple would  be  applied  to  the  residences 
of  the  clergy.  The  proprietors  of  ad- 
vovvsons  would  also  have  a  strict  claim 
to  compensation.  Of  the  money  value 
of  the  endowments,  not  less  than  three- 
fifths,  possibl}^  two-thirds,  would  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Anglican  communion 
in  Ireland.  He  denied  that  the  disen- 
dowment  of  the  Irish  Church  Avould  be 
dangerous  to  the  English  Establish- 
ment. What  was  dangerous  to  the 
latter  was  to  hold  her  in  communion 
with  a  state  of  things  politically  dan- 
gerous and  socip.Uy  unjust.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Irish  Church  was  not 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Ireland. 

As  to  the  effects  of  disestablishment 
upon  Protestantism,  Mr.  Gladstone 
said : — ■ 

If  vrc  are  tolil  that  tlio  rcmnyal  of  a  public 
rcligfious  establislmieiit  from  Ire]an<l  will  bo  injuri- 
ous to  Protestautism,  I  would  ask  what  is  the  mean- 
iug'  of  tlie  words  '  injurious  to  Protestautism  .•' ' 
Tlie  meaning  must  be  this — that  the  maintenance  of 
tliis  religious  E.stablishment  has  been  beneficial  to 
Protestantism.  Aud  jet  it  is  shown  by  evidence 
which,  although  in  all  its  details  it  may  not  be  per- 
fectly precise,  is  nevertheless  clear  aud  conclusive 
for  every  practical  purpose,  that  ever  since  you 
receded  from  the  crvielty  of  tlie  jjcnal  laws,  the 
attempt  to  maintain  your  estaljlishraent  has  had  this 
effect — that  along  witli  jt  there  has  been  an  immense 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
Protestants  in  Ireland.  It  may,  indeed,  be  sai.l, 
'  Yes,  the  case  is  very  bad,  though  it  would  have 
been  still  worse  but  for  our  religious  Establishment.' 
I  trnst,  however,  that  that  argunicut  wiU  not  be  used 
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in  a  House  of  Commons  which,  by  an  ovorwhchiiin<:f 
majority,  is  a  Protcstaut  House  of  Commons,  for 
dismal,  indceil,  is  our  onndition  if,  as  professors  of 
a  certain  religion,  wo  cannot  look  our  Roman  Catho- 
lic fellow-citizens  in  the  face  and  meet  them  on  a 
fair  field,  and  if,  the  moment  we  are  threatened  with 
civil  equality,  we  are  obliged  to  utter  doleful  vaticina- 
tions about  the  extinction  of  our  faith,  and  to  confess 


to  members  of  that  communion,  and  to  place  it  on  a 
footing  which,  in  my  judgnjent,  was  not  tenable  in 
equity.  But  there  are  other  reasons  why  it  is  yerv 
well  that  these  thirty  years  of  trial  shoidd  have 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  arriving,  as  we  all 
wish  to  arrive,  at  a  determination  as  nearly  perfect 
as  possible,  and  I  think  it  but  fair  to  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  to  admit  that,  until  very  recent 
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that  we  have  only  been  prevented  by  extraneous  and 
fictitious  aid  on  the  part  of  the  State  from  being 
swallowed  up  in  a  great  vortex.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  bound  to  say  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  greatly 
regret  the  loss  of  what  was  termed  the  Appropria- 
tion Clause.  I  repent  undoubtedly  of  certain  argu- 
ments which  I  used  against  it  in  speeches,  of  which 
the  most  recent  was  delivered  thirty-two  years  ago  ; 
but  that  Appropriation  Clause  did  not  satisfy  the 
principle  of  justice,  and  it  certainly  tended  in  my 
opinion  to  give  a  new  charter  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  upon  a  principle  of  purepcrscinal  preference 


times,  it  has  not  had  a  perfectly  fair  trial  as  a 
religious  community,  for  so  incredibly  perverted 
was  the  system  under  which  Ireland  was  governed 
during  the  last  century,  that  the  Established  Church 
coiild  hardly  be  called  a  religions  institution.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1838 
what  have  we  had  in  Ireland  ?  In  the  first  place 
we  have  had  the  clergyman  pursuing  his  avocation 
in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  without  any  external 
baiTier  of  any  kind  to  impede  him.  In  the  second 
place,  we  have  had  a  clergy  claiming  and  well 
earning  the  name  of  an  able,  a  zealous,  and  a  ))ious 
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clergy.  What  more  conld  be  tlesired  to  test  the 
capacity  of  the  Ohm-ch  ?  And  yet,  sir,  more  there 
has  been,  because  thei'e  has  been  a  great  calamity — 
a  famine,   which  pressed   principally,   though   nnt 


ing  the  numbers  of  the  Catholic  popidation,  it  appears 
from  the  census  of  1861  that,  although  some  change 
has  taken  place,  it  is  so  insignificant  that  we  may 
f:iirly  call  it  imperceptible,  for  I  believe,  if  we  con. 
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entirely,  on  tlid  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  and 
which  gave  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  as  the  dispensers 
of  alms,  access  to  every  cottage  in  the  country,  and 
placed  in  their  liands  such  a  leverage  of  social 
power  as  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  plague 
was  followed  by  emigration,  and  all  these  burdens 
weighed  chiefly  on  the  Roman  Catholic  population. 
Yet  with  all  these  advantages  on  the  side  of  the 
Establishment,  and  with  that  terrific  calamity  reduc- 

75 


template  the  conversion  of  Ireland  at  the  rate  indi- 
cated by  these  figures,  some  1,-500  or  2,000  years  at 
least  must  elapse  Ijefore  we  complete  the  task. 

The  final  arrangenients  in  this  matter 
might  be  left,  continued  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  to  a  reformed  Parliament, 
but  he  propo.sed  that  they  should  pre- 
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vent  bv  Ici^rislation  this  session  the 
growing  of  a  new  crop  of  vested  in- 
terests. There  had  been  a  connection 
between  this  country  and  Ireland  for 
700  years,  but  it  had  been  marked  by 
a  succession  of  storms  and  temporary 
ralms.  '  We  have  gone  on,  I  am  afraid, 
less  alive  than  we  ought  to  have  been 
to  the  real  demands  of  Ireland.  It  has 
only  been  since  the  termination  of  the 
American  war  and  the  appearance  of 
Fenianism  that  the  mind  of  this  country 
has  been  greatly  turned  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Irish  affairs ;  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  preach  in  the  wilderness, 
to  anticipate  conclusions  at  which  the 
nation  has  not  arrived,  even  though 
those  conclusions  may  be  recommended 
by  forethought  as  well  as  justice.  But 
what  has  been  happening  all  this  time  ? 
Has  Ireland  been  in  a  stationary  con- 
dition ?  I  do  not  speak  of  its  material 
condition.  I  speak  of  other  causes. 
The  discontent  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation has  continued,  and  the  virtual 
pledge  given  by  public  authority  in  the 
report  of  Lord  Devon's  Commission, 
twenty- three  years  ago,  has  for  all  these 
years  remained  without  redemption. 
If  millions  of  the  Irish  people  have 
taken  an  acutcr  view  of  their  own 
rights  and  wrongs  than  we  may  ap- 
prove, and  the  cheap  Press,  which, 
with  mj-riad  wings,  we  have  sent  among 
them,  has  stirred  from  time  to  time 
those  breasts,  that  cheap  Press,  if  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  had  not  existed,  would 
only  have  attached  all  classes  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  steam  had  bridged  the 
Channel  —  it    has    now    bridged    the 


Atlantic.  Steam  now  bridges  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  echoes  of  whatever 
dissatisfaction  exists  in  Ireland  come 
back  to  us  over  the  waves  of  that  wide 
ocean.'  He  called  upon  the  House 
to  settle  its  account  with  the  sister 
island  by  removing  the  whole  cause  of 
dispute.  Mr.  Gladstone  closed  his  ad- 
dress with  the  following  peroration  : — 

There  are  many  wlio  think  that  to  lay  liauds 
upon  tlie  National  Church  Establishment  of  a  country 
is  a  profane  and  unhallowed  act.  I  respect  that 
feeling.  I  .sympathise  with  it.  I  sympatliise  with 
it  while  I  think  it  my  duty  to  overcome  and  repress 
it.  But  if  it  be  an  error,  it  is  an  error  entitled  to 
respect.  There  is  something  in  the  idf  a  of  a  national 
establisliment  of  religion,  of  a  solemn  appropriation 
of  a  part  of  tlio  Commonwealth  for  conferring  upon 
aU  w!>o  are  ready  to  receive  it  what  we  know  to  be 
an  inestimable  benefit ;  of  saving  that  portion  of  the 
inheritance  from  private  seLfishuess,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract from  it,  if  we  can,  pure  and  unmixed  advantages 
of  the  highest  order  for  the  population  at  largo. 
There  is  something  in  this  so  attractive  that  it  is  an 
image  that  must  always  command  the  homage  of  the 
many.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  kingly  ghost  in  Ham- 
let, of  which  Marcellus  says  : — 

'  We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical. 
To  otfer  it  the  show  of  \'iolence  ; 
Kor  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 
And  our  vstin  blows  malicious  mockery. ' 

But,  sir,  this  is  to  ^-iew  a  religious  establishment 
upon  one  side,  only  upon  what  I  may  call  the  ethereal 
side.  It  has  likewise  a  side  of  earth ;  and  here  I 
cannot  do  better  than  qiiote  some  lines  written  by 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  at  a  time  when 
his  genius  was  devoted  to  the  muses.  He  said,  in 
speaking  of  mankind  : — 

'  We  who  did  our  lineage  high 
Draw  from  beyond  the  starry  sky, 
Are  yet  upon  the  other  side. 
To  earth  and  to  its  dust  allied.'  * 

And  so  the  Church  Establishment,  regarded  in  its 
theory  and  in  its  aim,  is  beautiful  and  attractive. 
Tet  what  is  it  but  an  aiipropriation  of  public  pro- 
perty, an  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  labour  and  of 
skill  to  certain  purposes,  and  unless  these  purposes 
are  fulfilled,  that  appropriation  cannot  be  justified. 
Therefore,  sir,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  must  set 
aside  fears  which  thrust  themselves  upon  the  imagi- 

*    Lines   written    by   Archbishop  Trench  after  hearingp 
some  beautiful  sinking  in  a.  convent  church  at  Rome. 
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nation,  and  act  upon  the  sober  dictates  of  our  judg- 
ment. I  tliink  it  has  been  shown  that  tlie  canso  for 
action  is  strong — not  for  precipitate  action,  not  for 
action  beyond  our  powers,  but  for  such  action  as  the 
opportunities  of  the  times  and  tlie  condition  of 
Parliament,  if  there  be  but  a  ready  will,  will  amply 
*nd  easily  admit  of.  If  I  am  asked  as  to  my 
expectations  of  the  issiie  of  this  struggle,  I  begin 
by  frankly  avowing  that  I,  for  one,  would  not  have 
entered  into  it  unless  I  believed  that  the  final  hour 
was  about  to  sound — 

'  Venit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile  fatum.'  * 

And  I  hope  that  the  noble  lord  will  forgive  me  if  I 
say  that  before  Friday  last  I  thought  that  the  thread 
of  the  remaining  life  of  the  Irish  Established  Church 
was  short,  but  that  since  Friday  last,  when  at  lialf- 
past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  noble  lord 
stood  at  that  table,  I  have  regarded  it  as  being 
shorter  still.  The  issue  is  not  in  our  hands.  What 
we  had  and  have  to  do  is  to  consider  well  and 
deeply  before  we  take  the  first  step  in  an  engage- 
ment such  as  this ;  but  having  entered  into  the 
controversy,  there  and  then  to  acquit  ourselves  like 
men,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  remove  what  still 
remains  of  the  scandals  and  calamities  in  the  rela- 
tions wliich  exist  between  England  and  Ireland,  and 
to  make  our  best  efforts  at  least  to  fill  up  with  the 
cement  of  human  concord  the  noble  fabric  of  the 
British  Empire.' 

Lord  Stanley,  in  moving  his  amend- 
ment, admitted  that  not  one  educated 
man  in  a  hundred  would  maintain  that 
the  Irish  Church  was  all  that  it  should 
be,  or  that  there  were  no  scandals  in  it ; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions  merely 
came  to  this — that  something  must  be 
done,  without  saying  what  it  was.  If 
the  resolutions  were  carried,  there 
would  be  no  effective  legislation  this 
year.  He  strongly  condemned  a  sudden 
change  of  view  like  the  present,  and 
declared  that  action  now  was  impossible. 
Lord  Cranborne  condemned  the  amend- 
ment as  ambiguous  ;  it  indicated  either 
no  policy  at  all,  or  a  policy  which  the 
Ministry  were  afraid  to  avow.     He  did 

*  '  The  fatal  day,  the  appointed  hour  is  come.' 

JEneid,  Drydeu's  Translation. 


not  pretend  to  predict  the  probable 
course  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government.  He  should 
as  soon  undertake  to  tell  the  House 
which  way  the  weathercock  would  point 
to-morrow.  Such  a  system  of  manage- 
ment was  unworthy  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  degrading  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Executive.  While  read}- 
to  meet  the  resolutions  with  a  plain, 
straightforward  negative,  he  refused  to 
support  an  amendment,  the  object  of 
which  was  merely  to  gain  time  and  to 
enable  the  Grovernment  to  keep  the 
cards  in  their  hands  for  another  year 
to  shuffle  as  they  pleased.  Mr.  Gatborne 
Hardy  delivered  a  thoroughly  Conser- 
vative and  '  no-surrender  '  speech,  and 
Mr.  Bright  justified  disestablishment 
on  the  ground  that  the  Irish  Church 
had  been,  both  as  a  missionary  church 
and  a  political  institution,  a  deplorable 
failure.  The  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land was  anarchy  subdued  by  force. 
Disestablishment  was  really  not  more 
serious  than  Free  Trade,  Reform,  and 
other  changes  which  the  Conservative 
party  had  once  resisted,  and  whose  fears 
had  since  been  found  to  be  mere  hob- 
goblins. 

Mr.  Lowe  spoke  with  his  accustomed 
force  and  sarcasm.  He  denounced  the 
tortuous  course  of  the  Grovernment, 
which  had  lowered  the  House  and 
lowered  the  estimation  in  which  our 
public  men  should  be  held.  On  the 
general  question,  he  reminded  members 
who  attempted  to  link  together  the  Irish 
and  the  English  Church  of  the  tyrant 
Mezentius,  who  bound  a  dead  body  to 
a  living  one.     The  Irish  Church  had 
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an  establishment  altogetli(  i  superfluous 
and  monstrous.  In  the  course  of  a 
caustic  attack  upon  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
his  polic}',  Mr  Lowe  said,  '  We  now 
find  that  the  Government,  instead  of 
initiating  measures,  throw  out,  like  the 
;uttle-fish  of  which  we  read  in  Victor 
Hugo's  novel,  all  sorts  of  tentacula  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  up  something 
which  it  may  appropriate  and  make  its 
own.'  In  conclusion,  he  observed,  '  The 
Irish  Church  is  founded  on  injustice  ; 
it  is  founded  on  the  dominant  riijhts  of 
the  few  over  the  many,  and  shall  not 
stand.  You  call  it  a  missionary  church. 
If  so,  its  mission  is  uufulfilled.  As  a 
missionary  church  it  has  failed  utterly  ; 
like  some  exotic  brought  from  a  far 
country,  with  infinite  pains  and  useless 
trouble,  it  is  kept  alive  with  difficulty 
and  e.xpense  in  an  ungrateful  climate  and 
an  ungenial  soil.  The  curse  of  barren- 
ness is  upon  it ;  it  has  no  leaves;  it  bears 
no  blossoms  ;  it  yields  no  fruit.  Cut  it 
down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  ' 
Mr.  Disraeli's  reply  was  not  so  notice- 
able from  an  argumentative  as  from  a 
personal  point  of  view.  After  defend- 
ing the  Government  policy  with  regard 
to  Lord  Stanle3''s  amendment,  he  made 
a  bitter  and  pungent  attack  upon 
Lord  Cranborne  and  Mr.  Lowe.  Of  the 
former,  he  said  that  the  noble  lord  was 
at  no  time  wanting  in  imputing  to  the 
Government  unworthy  motives,  and 
when  he  saw  the  amendment  he  believed 
immediately  that  they  were  about  to 
betray  their  trust.  '  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  invective  of  the  noble  lord. 
The  noble  lord  is  a  man  of  great  talent, 
and    he    has    vigour    in  his    language. 


There  is  ijreat  vigour  in  his  language 
and  no  want  of  vindictiveness.  I  ad- 
mit that  now,  speaking  as  a  critic,  and 
not  ])erliaps  as  an  impartial  one,  I  must 
say  I  think  it  wants  finish.  Consider- 
ing that  the  noble  lord  has  studied  the 
subject,  and  that  he  has  written  anony- 
mous articles  against  me  before  and 
since  I  Avas  his  colleague — I  do  not 
know  whether  he  \vrote  them  when  I 
was  his  colleague — I  think  it  might 
have  been  accomplished  more  ad  un(/uem! 
Looking  back  upon  these  scenes  in  the 
light  of  the  present  day,  one  must  sup- 
pose that  the  Marquis  of  Salisbur}'-  has 
succeeded  in  committing  these  encoun- 
ters with  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
the  waters  of  Lethe  ?  Happy  waters  ! 
that  can  thus  drown  in  oblivion  the 
strongest  political  antagonisms. 

Turning  upon  i\Ir.  Lowe,  Mr.  Disraeli 
observed,  '  When  the  bark  is  heard  from 
this  side,  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Calne  emerges,  I  will  not  say  from  his 
cave,  but,  perhaps,  from  a  more  cynical 
habitation.  He  joins  immediately  in 
the  chorus  of  reciprocal  malignit}' — 

"  And  hails  ^\^tll  linrrid  niclddy  the  moon." 

The    right  hon.   gentleman   is    a   very    _ 
remarkable  man.     He  is  a  learned  man,    % 
though  he  despises  history.     He  can 
chop  logic  like  Dean  Aldrich  ;  but  what    J 
is   more   remarkable   than  his  learning    ' 
and   his   logic,  is  that  power  of  spon- 
taneous    aversion    which    particularly 
characterises    him.     There    is  nothing 
that    he    likes   and    almost  everything 
that  he  hates.     He  hates  the  working 
classes     of    England ;    he    hates    the  ^ 
Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  he  hates 
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the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  He  bates 
her  Majesty's  Ministers.  And  until 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member 
for  South  Lancashire  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  ark,  he  seemed  almost  to  hate 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member 


the  orator  adroitly  added,  '  unless  I  was 
first  assailed.'  But  this  also  was  fol- 
lowed by  cries  of  dissent.  The  Prime 
Minister  concluded  by  saying  that 
under   the    euise    of    Liberalism,    and 


under  the  pretence  of  legislating  in  the 


RIGHT    HON.    U.    WARD    HUNT. 


for  South  Lancashire.  But  now  all  is 
changed.  Now  we  have  the  hour  and 
the  man.  But  I  believe  the  clock  goes 
wrong,  and  the  man  is  mistaken.'  Mr. 
Disraeli  then  proceeded  to  affirm  that 
he  had  never  attacked  any  one  in  his 
life.  Here  the  loud  cries  of  '  Oh  !  oh  ! ' 
and  '  Peel '  were  so  overwhelming  that 


spirit  of  the  age,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
friends  were,  as  he  believed,  about  to 
seize  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
realm.  As  long  as,  by  the  favour  of  the 
Queen,  he  stood  there,  he  would  oppose 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  the  attempt 
they  were  making. 

Mr.    Gladstone    replied    that    there 
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were  portions  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech 
of  which,  with  every  effort  on  his  part, 
he  failed  to  discern  the  relevancy  ;  and 
there  were  others  which  appeared  due 
to  the  influence  of  a  heated  imagination. 
For  himself,  he  did  not  conceal  his 
intention  to  separate  Church  from 
State  in  Ireland,  and  he  asked  the 
expiring  Parliament  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  which  would  clear  the  way  for 
its  successor.  The  House  then  went 
to  a  division,  when  the  numbers  were 
— For  Lord  Stanley's  amendment,  270; 
against,  331- — majority  against  the 
Grovernment,  61.  On  the  second  di- 
vision for  going  into  committee,  there 
appeared — For  the  motion,  328 ;  against, 
272 — majority  for  Mr.  Gfladstone's 
motion,  56.  An  analysis  shows  that, 
including  pairs,  the .  first  division  gave' 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  a 
total  of  343  members  ;  for  the  Govern- 
ment, 282.  This  only  left  33  members 
to  be  accounted  for  out  of  the  whole 
House,  and  they  were  thus  distri- 
buted : — Tellers,  4  ;  Speaker,  1 ;  absent, 
22 ;  seats  vacant,  2  ;  boroughs  dis- 
franchised, 4.  Of  the  22  members 
absent,  17  were  Liberals,  amongst 
whom  was  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  who 
was  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
Church  policy.  The  following  Liberals 
voted  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  viz.,  Mr. 
E.  Antrobus,  Mr.  J.  I.  Briscoe,  Lord 
Cremorne,  Sir  J.  Matheson,  Mr.  Herries 
Maxwell,  Mr.  E.  Saunderson,  and  Mr. 
James  Wyld.  The  following  Conser- 
vatives voted  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  viz.. 
Lord  Bingham.  Mr.  H.  A.  Butler- 
Johnstone,  Mr.  Iv.  A.  Earle,  Sir  J. 
M'Kenna,    and    Mr.    G.    ^I orris.      In 


the  second  division,  the  Conservative 
vote  was  increased  by  two,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  two  Liberal  members 
strayed  into  the  wrong  lobby.  Not 
only  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  majority 
much  larger  than  had  been  anticipated 
by  either  political  party,  but  it  was 
almost  twice  as  great  a  majority  as 
that  which  in  1835  voted  for  the  more 
limited  policy  involved  in  the  Appro- 
priation clause. 

The  Liberal  party  was  at  length 
united  in  such  a  degree  as  had  never, 
perhaps,  previously  been  known;  and 
great  meetings  were  shortly  held  in 
London  and  the  provinces  to  express 
sympathy  with  the  agitation  thus  set 
on  foot  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  Two  important  demon- 
strations— one  in  favour  of  and  the 
other  against  the  Establishment — were 
held  in  St.  James's  HaU.  Meantime 
the  Government  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
prelates,  but  these  negotiations  were 
afterwards  definitively  abandoned.  The 
political  warfare  which  now  ensued 
was  not  always  carried  on  with  legiti- 
mate weapons.  A  striking  example 
of  this  was  found  in  certain  charges 
brouffht  against  Mr.  Gladstone  — 
charges  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
himself  thus  stated  : — '  First,  that  when 
at  Rome  I  made  arrangements  with 
the  Pope  to  destroy  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland,  with  some  other 
like  matters,  being  myself  a  Roman 
Catholic  at  heart.  Second,  that  during 
and  since  the  Government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  I  have  resisted,  and  till 
now  prevented,  the  preferment  of  Dr. 
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Wynter.  Third,  that  I  have  publicly 
Cdiidemned  all  support  to  the  clergy 
in  the  three  kingdoms  from  Church 
or  public  funds.  Fourth,  that  when 
at  Balmoral  I  refused  to  attend  her 
Miijesty  at  Crathie  Church.  Fifth, 
that  I  received  the  thanks  of  the  Pope 
for  my  proceedings  respecting  the  Irish 
Church.  Sixth,  that  I  am  a  member 
of  a  Hish  Church  Ritualistic  consre- 
gation.'  '  These  statements,  one  and 
all,'  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  are  untrue 
in  letter  and  in  spirit,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.' 

During  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Earl  of  Derby  drew 
attention  in  the  Upper  House  to  what 
the  noble  earl  described  as  their  un- 
constitutional character,  in  so  far  as 
they  asked  her  Majesty  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament  certain  tempo- 
ralities which  had  only  been  discussed 
in  the  Lower  House.  The  leading- 
Opposition  peers  severely  criticised  his 
lordship's  course  of  proceeding,  and  the 
debate  terminated  without  any  definite 
result.  In  the  Commons,  after  a  long 
discussion,  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  resolu- 
tion was  carried  on  the  30th  of  April. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  summiug 
up  the  debate,  justified  his  mode  of 
|)rocedure,  and  declared  with  reference 
to  Lord  Derby's  speech  that  he  would 
not  take  the  word  of  command  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  urged  the 
House  to  accept  the  resolution,  not  as 
a  panacea,  but  as  part  of  a  policy  which 
would  add  strength  and  glory  to  the 
empire.  Mr.  Disraeli  reiterated  his 
objections    to    disestablishment,    after 


which  the  House  divided,  when  the 
numbers  were  —  For  the  resolution, 
380  ;  against,  265 — majority  against 
the  Government,  65.  This  increased 
majority  caused  the  Premier  to  state 
that  the  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  House  were  now  altered, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Minis- 
try to  consider  their  position.  On  the 
4th  of  Maj^  Ministerial  explanations 
were  tendered.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  he 
had  waited  upon  the  Queen,  and  in- 
formed her  that  the  proper  constitu- 
tional course  to  take  would  be  to  dis- 
solve Parliament  and  appeal  to  the 
country ;  at  the  same  time,  he  offered 
the  resignation  of  Ministers,  which, 
however,  he  qualified  by  the  advice 
that  if  the  Government  could  conduct 
jiublic  business  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  House  until  the  close  of  the 
session,  it  would  be  better  to  delay 
the  dissolution  until  the  autumn.  Mr. 
Gladstone  strongly  protested  against 
this  course,  and  Mr.  Lowe  complained 
that  no  concession  had  been  made  by 
her  Majesty  to  the  two  great  divisions. 
Mr.  Bright  was  still  more  emphatic 
in  his  censure,  and  maintained  that  it 
was  merely  for  the  sake  of  prolonging 
his  own  term  of  office  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  made  this  outrageous  demand  on 
the  indulgence  of  Parliament.  The 
Government  had  no  right  to  a  dis- 
solution, and  they  had  no  claim  to 
remain  in  office  when  they  could  carry 
nothing  of  their  own  but  a  sixpenny 
income-tax.  ■' 

The  discussion  was  resumed  upon  the 
following-  day,  aud  at  lengtli  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli said  that  the  power  held  by  the 
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Government  to  dissolve  Parliament  having  made  some  observations  upon 
related  entirely  to  the  Irish  Church  the  divisions  in  the  Liberal  party  as  to 
question,  and  that  if  any  other  difficulty     these  grants,  a  passage  of  arms  arose 
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arose  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Ministers 
again  to  repair  to  the  Sovereign.  The 
second  and  third  Irish  Church  resolu- 
tions having  been  carried  in  committee, 
a  discussion  arose  respecting  the  May- 
nooth  and  other  grants.     The  Premier 


between  himself  and  Mr.  Bright.  The 
hon.  member  for  Birmingham  said, 
'  The  Prime  Minister  the  other  night, 
with  a  mixture  of  pompousness  and 
sometimes  of  servility,  talked  at  large 
of   the  interviews  which  he   had  had 
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with  his  Sovereign.  I  venture  to  say 
that  a  Minister  who  deceives  his 
Sovereign  is  as  guilty  as  the  conspira- 
tor who  would  dethrone  her.  I  don't 
charge  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with 
deceiving  his  Sovereign.  But  if  he 
has  not  changed  the  opinions  which  he 
held  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  which 
in  the  main  he  said  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  were  right,  then  I  fear  he  has  not 
stated  all  it  was  his  duty  to  state  in 
the  interview  he  had  with  his  Sovereign.' 
The  Minister  who  put  his  Sovereign 
into  the  front  of  a  great  struggle  like 
this  was  guilty  of  a  very  high  crime 
and  great  misdemeanour  against  his 
Sovereign  and  against  his  country. 
Mr..  Gladstone  said  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
language  that  he  had  never  heard  such 
from  a  Prime  Minister  before.  Mr. 
Disraeli  retorted  with  vigour,  and, 
ha^^ng  charged  Mr.  Bright  with  in- 
dulging in  stale  invective,  challenged 
him  to  bring  his  charges  to  the  vote  of 
the  House.  This  exciting  scene  ter- 
minated by  the  passing  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's resolution.  As  finally  reported 
to  the  House,  the  resolutions  were  four 
in  number.  Three  we  have  already 
given,  and  the  fourth  ran  as  follows  : — 
'  That  when  legislative  effect  shall  have 
been  given  to  the  first  resolution  of 
this  committee,  respecting  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland,  it  is  right 
and  necessary  that  the  grant  to  Maj-- 
nooth  and  the  Jtegium  Donum  be  dis- 
continued, due  regard  being  had  to  all 
personal  interests.'  Her  Majesty, 
having  replied  to  the  address  that  she 
would  not  suffer  her  interests  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  measures  contem- 


plated by  Parliament,  on  the  14th  of 
May  Mr.  Gladstone  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  for  a  limited 
time  new  appointments  in  the  Irish 
Church,  and  to  restrain  for  the  same 
period  the  proceedings  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  Ireland. 
On  the  22nd,  after  a  lengthy  discussion, 
the  Suspensory  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time,  the  numbers  in  its  favour  being 
312;  against,  258 — majority,  54.  The 
bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  upon  the 
motion  for  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords  it  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority — a  result  by  no  means 
unexpected. 

This  great  question  was  now  remitted 
for  settlement  to  the  constituencies. 
The  Opposition  had  cleared  the  ground 
for  action,  and  felt  that  the  decision  of 
the  Lords  on  the  Suspensory  Bill  would 
have  little  or  no  efiect  upon  the  country^ 
as  to  the  general  question  of  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Irish  Church.  On 
the  31st  of  July,  the  last  Parliament 
elected  under  the  Eefoi-m  Bill  of  1832 
was  prorogued  with  a  view  to  its  dis- 
solution in  the  middle  of  November ; 
it  was  understood  that  the  new  Parlia- 
ment would  be  summoned  in  time  to 
permit  a  crucial  debate  to  take  place 
upon  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church — 
in  which  the  fate  of  the  Government  was 
involved — before  the  close  of  the  }'ear. 

Early  in  August  Mr.  Gladstone  began 
his  electoral  campaign  in  South-west 
Lancashire.  Addressing  a  meeting  at 
St.  Helen's,  he  said  he  spoke  in  literal 
truth  and  not  in  mere  sarcasm,  when 
he  affirmed  of  the  Irish  Church,  '  Yom 
must  not  take  away  its  abuses,  because 
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If  you  take  them  away  there  will  be 
nothing  left.'     It  was  idle   to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Church  of   England,  for 
the  latter  entered  into  the  natural  life 
and    purpose    of    the    country.       Mr. 
Gladstone  also    delivered  addresses   at 
Liverpool,  Warrington,  Wigan,  Orms- 
■kirk,  and  other  places.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman's  address,  in  which  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  i:)arty  was  duly  set  forth, 
■appeared  on  the  9  th  of  October,    After 
referring  to  the  defeat  of  Lord  Eussell's 
Ministry,  and  the  enormous    addition 
to  the  public  expenditure  made  by  Mr. 
Disraeli's   Government,  Mr.  Gladstone 
•defended    the    removal    of    the    Irish 
Establishment    as  the    discharge  of    a 
-debt  of  civil  justice,  and  the  blotting 
out  of  a  national,  almost  a  world-wide 
reproach.     They  should   proceed  with 
-all  due  regard  to  existing  interests,  but 
a  considerable  property  would  probably 
remain    at  tlie  disposal   of   the    State. 
The  mode  of  its  application  could  only 
be   suggested  to  Parliament  by  those 
who,    as  a    Government,    might    have 
means  and  authority  to  examine  into 
the    wants    of  Ireland.     These   funds, 
however,  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  any  other  form. 
He  confidently  asked  the  electors  for 
iheir    approval    of    the    policy   of   the 
Opposition    upon    this  great  question. 
Election  speeches  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,   and    the    country 
<!ouId     scarcely   keep    pace    with    Mr. 
Gladstone's  extraordinary  eloquence. 

On  the  11th  of  November  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  writs  were  issued 
for  a  new  one,  returnable  on  the  10th 


of  December.     The  election  for  South- 
west  Lancashire  naturally  absorbed  the 
largest  share  of  the   pubhc   attention, 
as  it  was  well  known  that  no  effort 
would  be  spared  to  defeat  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.    The  nomination  took  place  on 
the   22nd   of  November,  the   hustings 
being  erected  in  front  of  St.  George's 
Hall,    Liverpool.     The    weather    was 
bitterljr    cold,    but    several    thousand 
persons  were  present.     The  usual  elec- 
tioneering noises  were  prevalent,  and 
while  Mr.  Gladstone  was  speaking  he 
was  regaled  with  a  choral  performance 
of  '  God  save  the  Queen.'     Placards  of 
a   satirical    kind    were    exhibited,    the 
Conservatives   being   esj)ecially  happy 
in  their  inscriptions.     Some  of  these,' 
according   to   the   daily  journals,  pro- 
voked   laughter   from    Mr.    Gladstone 
himself.     Amongst  the  most  amusinar 
'  hits '  were  '  Time  table  to  Greenwich,' 
and  '  Bright's  disease  and  Lowe  fever.' 
Yet    good-humour     jjrevailed     during 
the  proceedings.     Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
spoke   for   forty   minutes,   referred   to 
the  elections  which  had  alread}-  taken 
place,  wliere  the  Ministerial  candidates 
had  been  scattered  right  and  left.     He 
reviewed  the  acts  of  the  Government, 
and  repeated  his   charges   of  extrava- 
gance.    He  also  maintained  that  some 
of    the    provisions     of     the     Eeform 
Act   must  be  amended.     Alluding   to 
the    abortive    Ministerial    propositions 
brought   forward    by    Lord    Ma3fo    in 
the  preceding  March,  the    right   hon. 
gentleman  declared  that  the   Cabinet 
were  without  a  policy,  and  there  was 
no    guarantee    that    they    would    take 
any    well-defined   course.     He    denied 
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that  the  Liberal  policy  was  calculated 
to  iajure  the  cause  of  Protestantism, 
and  pointed  to  the  elections  in  Scot- 
land, a  thorouglily  Protestant  part  of 
the  kingdom,  as  a  proof  that  the  peojjle 
had  no  faith  in  tlie  '  No  Poper\' '  cry. 
Mr.  Gladstone  then  referred  to  tlie 
Liberal  victories  in  the  North  of 
L-eland,  and  appealed  to  the  electors 
of  South-west  Lancashire  to  permit 
him  to  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
justice  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  name  and  with  the  authority  of 
that  important  constituency. 

There  was  a  great  preponderance  of 
feeling  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
the  hustings ;  but  on  the  following 
day.  he  was  defeated  at  the  poll,  the 
numbers  being — Cross  (C),  7,729  ; 
Turner  (C),  7,G7G  ;  Gladstone  (L.), 
7,415  ;  and  Grenfell  (L.),  G,939.  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition  issued  the 
following  brief  address  to  the  electors :  — 
'  Gentlemen,  I  return  my  most  cordial 
thanks  to  the  7,415  electors  who  sup- 
ported me  at  the  poll,  and  to  the 
numerous  and  zealous  friends  who  have 
so  ably  acted  on  my  behalf.  It  is 
to  me  a  matter  of  lively  satisfaction, 
which  I  can  never  lose,  that  I  received 
a  large  majority  of  votes  within  the 
district  of  Liverpool.'  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  however,  was  not  without 
a  seat  in  the  House,  having  been 
already  elected  for  Greenwich.  The 
Liberals  of  that  borough,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  against  a  possible 
contingency  elsewhere,  determined  vipon 
putting  Mr.  Gladstone  in  nomination, 
together  with  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons. 
Both  wei-e  returned  by  large  majorities, 


the  numbers  being — Mr.  Alderman 
Salomons  (L.),  0,645 ;  Mr.  Gladstone 
(L.),  C,551  ;  Sir  H.  W.  Parker  (C), 
4,061 ;  and  Lord  Mahon  (C),  4,342. 

Although  the  Liljerals  sustained 
several  serious  single  defeats  during 
the  elections— notably,  those  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  South-west  Lancashire, 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington  in  Nortlv 
Lancaslure,  and  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill  in 
Westminster— there  was  an  enormous 
jjreponderance  of  Liberal  feeling  mani- 
fested throughout  the  country.  The 
Liberal  majority  was  placed  by  the 
daily  journals  at  115.  The  Conserva- 
tives were,  of  course,  strong  in  the 
English  counties  ;  but  in  the  boi'oughs 
they  could  only  retm-n  94  members,  a» 
against  214  Liberal  representatives. 
In  Scotland  the  Liberal  majority  wa» 
still  more  marked.  The  Liberals  took 
all  the  burghs,  while  the  Conservatives- 
only  secured  seven  seats  in  the  counties, 
as  against  twent3'-three  by  their  ojjpo- 
nents.  Ireland  also  gave  a  majority 
for  the  Liberals,  both  in  counties  and 
boroughs.  Since  1832  no  such  party 
majorit}'  had  been  known.  An  analysis 
distinguishing  the  three  kingdoms 
shows  that  in  this  remarkable  election  _ 
of  1868  the  total  Liberal  vote  in  f 
England  and  Wales  was  1,231,450 ; 
the  Conservative  vote,  824,057 — ma- 
jority, 407,393.  The  total  Liberal 
vote  in  Scotland,  with  three  elections 
undecided  (which  ultimately  added  a 
slight  further  gain  to  the  Liberals), 
was  123,410;  the  Conservative  vote, 
23,391— majority,  100,019.  The  total 
Liberal  vote  in  Ireland  was  53,379  ; 
the    Conservative   vote,    30,082  —  ma- 
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jority,  17,297.  The  gross  Liberal  vote 
was  thus  1,408,239  ;  and  the  gross 
Conservative  vote,  883,530,  leaving  a 
majority  in  favour  of  the  former  of 
524,709.  Another  test  also  demon- 
strated the  strength  of  the  Liberals. 
The  92  constituencies  gained  by  them 
throughout  the  elections  contained  a 
population  of  6,611,950;  while  the  09 
won  by  the  Conservatives  contained 
only  a  population  of  5,177,534,  leaving 
a  balance  on  the  side  of  the  Liberals 
of  1,434,416.  There  were  no  fewer 
than  227  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
members  returned  who  had  no  seat  in 
the  previous  Parliament,  being  upwards 
of  one-third  of  the  entire  House  of 
Commons. 

The  national  verdict  being  thus 
strongl}'  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy,  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  adopt  the 
usual  course  of  waiting  for  its  endorse- 
ment by  the  new  Parliament ;  but,  in 
a  statement  addressed  to  his  supporters, 
announced  that  Ministers  had  tendered 
their  resignations  to  her  Majest3^ 
Having  briefly  reviewed  in  this  circular 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
general  election  was  conducted,  and 
the  question  at  issue,  the  Premier  said 
it  was  clear  that  the  existing  Adminis- 
tration could  not  expect  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  newly-elected  House 
of  Commons  ;  but  he  added  that  the 
members  of  the  Government  would 
continue  to  ofier  an  uncompromising 
resistance  to  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  naturally 
the  only  Liberal  statesman  to  whom 
her  Majesty  could    have   recourse,  re- 


ceived the  Eoyal  summons  on  the  4th 
of  December.  In  obedience  to  the 
Queen's  commands,  he  undertook  to 
form  a  Ministry.  On  the  9tli  the  new 
Government  was  completed,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  Premier  issued 
a  brief  address  to  his  constituents. 
Contrary  to  original  expectation,  the 
new  Cabinet  included  Mr.  Bright  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Re- 
ferring to  this  matter  in  a  speech  at 
Birmingham,  the  hon.  member  said 
that  he  had  never  aspired  to  the  dignity 
of  office ;  and  when  the  question  was 
put  to  him  whether  he  would  step  into 
the  position  in  which  he  now  found 
himself,  the  answer  which  came  from 
his  heart  was  that  of  the  Shunamite 
woman  to  the  prophet,  '  I  dwell  among 
mine  own  peojsle.'  Happily,  he  trusted 
that  the  time  had  come  when  in  this 
country  an  honest  man  might  enter 
the  service  of  the  Crown,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  feel  it  in  auy  degree 
necessary  to  dissociate  himself  from  his 
own  people. 

The  new  Premier  and  the  various 
members  of  the  Ministry  were  un- 
opposed on  presenting  themselves  for 
re-election  to  their  resj^ective  constitu- 
encies. S2:)eaking  at  Greenwich,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  in  view  of  the 
recent  manifestation  throughout  the 
country,  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
the  Disraeli  Government  should  have 
melted  away  before  the  Parliament 
which  they  had  called  into  existence — 
without  looking  tlrat  Parliament  in 
the  face,  and  without  asking  from  it 
the  judgment  they  had  undertaken  to 
challenge — melted  away,  in  the  word.s 
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of  our  greatest  poet,  'like  a  mockery 
king  of  snow.'  Referring  to  the  ques- 
■(ion  of  tlie  Ballot,  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
that  the  acts  of  intimidation  which 
had  characterised  many  of  the  recent 
contests  had  led  him  to  the  belief  that, 
whether  by  open  voting  or  whatsoever 
means,  the  liberty  of  the  elector  must 
be  secured.  It  would  also  be  the  duty 
of  the  Liberal  Government  forthwith 
to  remedy  the  grievances  inflicted  by 
the  rate-paying  clauses  of  the  Reform 
Act.  Touching  upon  education,  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labour, 
and  the  public  expenditure,  he  observed 
that  no  Administration  could  be  ex- 
pected at  once  to  deal  with  every  great 
]jublic  question,  but  he  should  be  much 
•disappointed  if  there  was  not  an  im- 
mediate reduction  in  the  estimates. 
With  regard  to  the  Irish  Church,  he 
■denied  that  there  was  any  analogy 
whatever  between  that  Church  and 
the  Established  Church  of  England, 
•while  the  former  had  Ijeen  condemned 
by   the    voice   of    the    people   in    the 


three  kingdoms.  '  We  confide  in  the 
traditions  we  have  received  of  our 
fathers  ;  we  confide  in  the  soundness 
both  of  the  religious  and  of  the  civil 
principles  that  prevail ;  we  confide  in 
the  sacredness  of  that  cause  of  justice 
in  which  we  are  ensasred,  and  with 
that  confidence  and  persuasion  we  are 
prepared  to  go  forward.' 

A  new  Liberal  Government — able 
in  many  of  its  own  constituent  ele- 
ments, and  supported  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  people — was  thus 
installed  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  task  before  it  was  arduous,  for 
although  it  owed  its  formation  osten- 
sibly to  the  national  desire  for  the 
settlement  of  one  great  question,  there, 
were  oth-^r  questions  looming  in  the 
distance  which  might  prove  a  source 
of  difficult}^  and  danger.  However, 
for  the  sjjecial  work  it  was  pledged  to 
accomphsli,  no  Government  could  have 
been  more  fully  strengthened  and 
equipped  than  that  which  had  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  its  chief. 
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ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Gladstone  was  thus 
powerfully  sustained  by  the 
country  in  his  resolve  to  disestablish 
the  Irish  Church,  there  were  many 
persons  who  doubted  the  successful 
issue  of  his  policy.  The  magnitude 
of  the  task  before  the  now  Premier 
was  such  as  might  well  appall  any 
statesman.  It  is  one  thing  to  pass 
an  abstract  resolution  declaring  dis- 
establishment advisable  and  necessary ; 
it  is  another  to  cope  with  the  details 
and  difficulties  which  an  actual  measure 
involves.  This  great  line  of  public 
policy  and  action  had  certainly  been 
approved  by  the  constituencies  with 
unmistakable  clearness  ;  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  did  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  labour  before  the  Government 
was  of  a  most  arduous  and  intricate 
character.  A  large  section  of  the  Con- 
servative party  still  believed  it  to  be 
impossible  of  achievement,  and  their 
view  was  shared  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  clergy.     The  undertaking  wag, 


perhaps,  the  greatest  and  the  most 
difficult  to  which  any  statesman  of 
modern  times  had  committed  himself ; 
but,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  the- 
Liberal  party  never  wavered  in  their 
allegiance  to  him ;  and  he  was  enabled 
to  construct,  and  carry  through,  with 
few  serious  alterations,  the  measure 
to  which  he  and  his  Cabinet  stood 
pledged. 

The  spirit  in  which  these  disestab- 
lishment proposals  were  received  by 
the  wai-mest  defenders  of  the  Irish 
Church  may  be  gathered  from  thf^ 
reports  of  the  public  meetings  and  of 
the  various  Synods  held  at  this  period. 
At  one  of  the  latter,  the  measure 
was  denounced  as  'highly  oflfensive  to 
Almighty  God.'  Speaking  at  Cork, 
Lord  Bandon  said  that  compromise 
was  utterly  impracticable,  as  the  j^lun- 
der  of  the  Church  Was  only  preparatory 
to  the  plunder  of  the  land.  He  had 
no  security  for  his  propei'ty  for  to- 
morrow.      The     Bishop     of     Ossorv 
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described  tlie  bill  as  'framed  in  a  sj^irit 
of  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Church.' 
The  Earl  of  Carrick  maintained  that 
it  was  '  the  greatest  national  sin  ever 
committed.'     Lord  de  Vcsci  alluded  to 


Oliver  Cromwell's  he  made  no  refereiice 
to  '  carnal  weapons.'  In  the  sittings 
of  Convocation,  Archdeacon  Denison 
deplored  '  the  great  national  sin  '  into 
which  the  country  seemed  to  be  plung- 
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it  as  'a  perilous  weakening  of  the 
foundations  of  property ; '  while  the 
Archdeacon  of  Ossory,  addressing  the 
same  meeting  as  his  lordship,  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  '  trust  in  God  and  keep 
their  powder  dry.'  The  Ai'chdeacon, 
however,  was  careful  to  explain  that 
in  thus  using  a  memorable  phrase  of 
•77 


ing.  Dr.  Jebb  asked  the  assembly  to 
express  its  '  utter  detestation  of  a 
most  ungodly,  wicked,  and  abominable 
measure  ; '  while  Archdeacon  Moore 
insisted  that  at  all.  hazards  the  Queen 
must  interfere  to  jirevent  '  this  dread- 
ful thing  ' — '  better  jeojDardise  her 
crown  than  destroy  the  Church.' 
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But  the  language  of  many  of  the 
Orange  laity  was  still  more  extraordi- 
nary.    At  a  meeting  held  in  Exeter 
Hall,  the  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the 
Peers,  and  the  prompt  dismissal  of  the 
Ministry    by    her    Majesty,    were    de- 
manded.    The  speeches  delivered  were 
of  a  most  violent  character,  the  Govern- 
ment   being    spoken    of   as    '  traitors,' 
'robbers,'  and  '  political  brigands,'  while 
the   statements  made   by  the   Liberal 
press  and  Liberal  speakers  were  charac- 
terised as  lies.     A  Conservative  mem- 
ber of  Parhament  said  that  there  were 
thousands  of  Protestants  in  his  part 
of  the  country  who  thought  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  a  '  traitor  to  his  Queen,  his 
country,  and  his  God,'  and  the  righteous 
retribution    which    he    (the    member) 
would  visit  upon  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man   was    '  perpetual    exclusion    from 
power  for  having  dared  to  put  his  hand 
on  the  ark  of  God.'     Another  speaker 
described  the  Cabinet  as  '  a  Cabinet  of 
brigands.'     All  Orangemen,  of  course, 
were  not   so  violent    as    those    whose 
utterances    have    been   cited ;    and    we 
have  only  introduced  these  examples 
as  showing  the  calumnies  heaped  upon 
Mr.   Gladstone   for   undertaking    what 
he    deemed    to    be    an    act    of    simple 
justice  towards    Ireland   and  the  too- 
long  neglected  Irish  people. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1869,  Mr. 
Gladstone  unfolded  his  scheme  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  three  hours 
the  orator  fixed  the  attention  of  a 
densely-crowded  chamber  while  he  de- 
scribed the  Ministerial  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Irish  Church.  As  Mr. 
Disraeli  afterwards  said,  there  was  not 


a  single  redundant  word  in  this  remark- 
able speech.     The  heads   of  the  Acts 
relating  to  the  Established   Church  of 
Ireland  and   Maynooth,  and  the   first 
resolution    of    the    previous     session, 
having  been  read,  Mr.  Gladstone  moved 
for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  '  to  put  an 
end    to    the     Established    Church    in 
Ireland,  to  make  provision  in   respect 
to  the  temporalities  thereof,  and  of  the 
Royal   College   of  Maynooth.'      Com- 
mencing   by    a    brief    review    of    the 
previous   stages  of   the  question,   and 
answering  in  the  outset  some  of  the 
principal  objections  to  the  Government 
policy,  the  speaker  recalled  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  pledges  given 
by  those  who  had  taken  up  the  subject. 
The  bill  for  putting  an  immediate  end 
to  the  Establishment  and  the   public 
endov/ment  of  the  Irish  Church  would 
be  a  thorough  but  at  the  same  time  a 
liberal  and  indulgent  measure,  prompt 
in    its    operation,    and    final    in    every 
respect.     Dividing  his  analysis  of  the 
bill    into    three    parts — its    immediate 
effect,  its  effect  at  a  certain  time  fixed 
(but   not    unalterably)    at    January   1, 
1871,  and  its  operation  when  the  pro- 
cess of  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  brought  to  a  close — 
Mr.  Gladstone  observed  that  the  bill 
provided,    on     the     first     head,     that 
the  present   Ecclesiastical  Commission 
should  be  at  once  wound  up,  and  a 
new    commission    appointed    for    ten 
years,   in   which   the    property   of   the 
Irish  Church,  subject  to  life  interests, 
should  be  vested  from  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  bill.     Therefore,  tech- 
nically and  legally,  there  would  be  an 
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immediate  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Churcli ;  but  disestablishment  would 
be  postponed  until  the  1st  of  January, 
1871.  The  union  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland  would  be  dis- 
solved at  that  date,  and  all  ecclesias- 
tical corporations  would  be  abolished. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  would  cease, 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  would  no 
longer  be  binding  as  laws ;  except  that 
they  would  be  under.stood  to  exist  as 
the  terms  of  the  voluntary  contract 
between  clergy  and  laity,  until  they 
were  altered  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  disestablished  Church.  With 
regard  to  the  interval  between  the 
passing  of  the  Act  and  the  date  of 
January  1st,  1871,  and  during  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Church,  it  was 
proposed  that  appointments  should  be 
made  to  spiritual  offices,  but  that  they 
should  not  carry  with  them  the  free- 
hold or  confer  vested  interests.  In 
the  same  provisional  and  temporary 
manner,  appointments  would  be  made 
to  vacant  bishoprics,  but  only  on  the 
prayer  of  the  bishops  to  consecrate  a 
particular  person  to  a  vacancy ;  and 
these  appointments  would  carry  with 
them  no  vested  interests,  and  no  rights 
of  peerage.  Crown  livings  vacant 
during  the  same  period  would  be  filled 
up  on  .similar  principles. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thus  answered  some 
of  the  most  cogent  arguments  advanced 
against  the  measure : 

It  is  said  that  the  measure  'svo  are  about  to  intro- 
duce will  be  adverse  to  religion.  I  believe  it  to  be 
favourable,  to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
those  principles  of  right  on  which  every  religion 
must  rest.  We  shall  be  told,  more  especially,  that 
it  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  Protestantism ;  but 


wo  shall  point  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  shall 
argne  from  the  facts  of  that  condition  that  the 
interests  of  Protestantism  have  not  been  promoted, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  injured  by  our  perse- 
verance in  a  system  which  reason  does  not  justify. 
We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  we  are  invading  the 
rights  of  property.  No  possible  confidence  can  be 
greater  than  that  with  which  we  shall  meet  that 
argument.  On  former  occasions,  indeed,  thinga 
have  been  done  by  Parliament,  under  the  extreme 
pressure  of  the  case,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  extreme  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
property.  There  are  clauses,  and  important  clauses, 
of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  of  1833  which 
greatly  restrain  the  abstract  theory  of  property,  and 
which  I  for  one  am  totally  )inable  to  reconcUo  with 
its  general  rules.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
imputation  that  can  fairly  he  made  against  the 
measure  we  propose  with  respect  to  the  rights  of 
property  by  any  other  persons  than  those  who  hold 
what  appears  to  me  the  untenable — I  may  even  say 
the  extravagant — doctrine  that  although  Parliament 
has  a  perfect  right  to  direct  the  course  of  the  descent 
of  property  in  the  case  of  natural  descent,  lineage  by 
blood,  yet  it  has  no  right,  when  once  the  artificial 
existence  of  what  we  call  a  corporation  has  been 
created,  to  control  the  existence  of  that  corporation 
or  to  extinguish  it  even  under  the  gravest  public 
exigency.  Well,  we  shall  be  told  also  of  the  Act  of 
Union ;  and  I  cannot,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  dissem 
ble  that  on  a  point  which  has  been  described  as 
essential  we  propose  to  alter  that  Act.  The  Act  of 
Union  has  been  altered  on  other  occasions,  though 
never  for  so  grave  a  cause  as  this ;  but  we  shall 
confidently  contend  that  while  we  are  altering  this 
particular  provision  of  the  Act  of  Union,  wo  are 
confirming  its  general  purport  and  substance,  and 
labouring  to  the  best  of  our  humble  ability  to  give  it 
those  roots  which  unfortunately  it  has  never  yet 
adequately  struck  in  the  heart  and  affections  of  the 
people. 

And  lastly.  Sir,  this  claim  I,  for  one,  confidently, 
boldly,  make  on  behalf  of  the  measure  that  we  are 
introducing — I  say  we  are  giving  effect  to  the  spirit 
of  a  former  policy.  The  great  Minister  who  pro- 
posed the  Act  of  Union  neither  said  nor  believed 
that  it  would  be  possible  under  a  legislative  Union 
to  maintain  the  system  of  religious  inequality  which 
he  foimd  subsisting  in  Ireland.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  left  upon  record  his  strong  conviction  that 
the  countenance  and  support  afford  hI  from  national 
sources  to  the  Established  Church  must  be  extended 
to  other  religions  of  the  country.  I  admit  that  we 
pursue  religious  equality  by  means  different  from 
those  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  but  by  means,  as  I 
believe,  bettor  suited  to  the  pm'pose  we  have  in  view, 
and  certainly  more  consonant  to  the  spirit,  to  lliB 
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opportimities.  and  to  tliG  possibilities  of  the  times  in 
whicli  we  live  Bo  that,  however,  as  it  may,  and 
with  all  that  allowance  for  difference  of  means,  tho 
end  we  have  in  view  is  the  same,  and  for  that  end 
wo  are  entitled  to  quote  his  great  authority,  and  the 
authority  of  many  of  those  who  have  followed  him  in 
thbir  public  career. 


In  order  to  assist  the  reorganisation 


laity  of  the  disestablished  Church  might 
agree  on,  and  which  actually  represented 
both  ;  and  that  body  would  be  incorpor- 
ated. Mr.  Gladstone  assumed  that  by 
January  1,  1871,  or  some  other  date  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  bill,  this  govern- 
ing body  would  have  been  constituted  ; 
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of  the  Church,  and  to  favour  the  crea- 
tion of  a  body  which  could  negotiate 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  with  the  Com- 
missioners, the  Convention  Act,  which 
2)1  evented  the  assembling  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Church,  would  be  re- 
pealed ;  and  power  would  be  taken  to 
the  Queen  in  Council  to  recognise  any 
governing  body   which  the  clergy  and 


and  he  then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
complicated  details  of  the  arrangements 
for  dealingf  with  the  Church  and  its 
property  in  a  disestablished  condition. 
In  this  long  and  lucid  explanation  he 
first  dealt  with  vested  interests.  A 
ve-sted  interest  he  defined  to  be  the 
title  of  an  incumbent — including  in 
this    term    bishops    and   dignitaries  as 
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well  as  beneficed  clergy — to  receive  a 
certain  annuity  out  of  the  property  of 
the  Church  (fees,  pew-rents,  &c.,  being 
put  out  of  the  question),  in  considera- 
tion of  the  performance  of  a  certain 
duty.  The  Commissioners  would  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  each  incumbent's 
income,  deducting  what  he  paid  for 
curates ;  and,  so  long  as  he  continued 
to  discharge  his  duties,  that  income 
would  be  paid  him ;  but  he  might 
apply  to  have  this  commuted  into  an 
annuity  for  life.  It  was  not  proposed 
to  interfere  compulsorily  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  incumbent  in  i-elation  to  his 
freehold  or  the  incidents  of  his  land- 
lordship,  with  three  exceptions — that 
his.  title  to  the  tithe  rent-charge  would 
be  vested  immediately  in  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  that  the  freehold  of  churches 
wholly  in  ruins  would  be  taken  from 
the  incumbent;  and  that  the  peerage 
rights  of  the  Irish  bishops  would  cease 
at  once.  The  following  is  the  passage 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  bishops : — 
'  There  is  another  change  which  would 
be  made  immediately  upon  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Church,  and  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  bring  specially  to  the 
notice  of  the  Committee,  although  pro- 
bably the  view  of  the  Committee  will 
be  not  only  in  favour  of  the  change, 
but  is  likelj'  to  be  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  it  is  inevitable. 
The  Committee  is  awai-e  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  title  of  an  Irish  bishop  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  has  a 
title  to  sit  there  for  life,  and  yei  it  is 
an  intermittent  title.  He  is  not  a 
permanent  member  of  that  Assembly, 
but  he  is  placed  in  a  certain  legal  rota- 


tion which  brings  him  there  for  a  Session 
and  then  dismisses  him,  in  the  case  of 
the  Archbishop  for  one,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Bishops  for  two  or  three  Sessions. 
We  have  had  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
it  is  desirable  that  a  right  of  peerage  so 
singular  in  its  character  and  operation 
should  continue  after  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church.  I  own  that  it  is 
not  without  some  regret  and  pain  that 
I  propose  a  provision  which  should  seem 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  convey  a  slight 
or  disparagement  in  point  of  dignity  to 
individuals  who,  as  such,  I  believe  to 
be  fully  and  amply  worthy  of  the 
honours  they  enjoy  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  the  anomaly  is  so  great, 
and  then,  again,  it  is  so  obvious  that 
the  Irish  bishops  are  maintained  in 
the  House  of  Lords  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  representing  a  national  and  an 
Established  Church,  that  —  although 
not  without  regret  as  far  as  the  indi- 
\dduals  are  concerned  —  I  think  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  propose  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  these  peerages  should  lapse 
with  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church. 
It  is  because  this  proposal  forms  a  quali-  ■ 
fication  to  the  broad  principle  I  have 
laid  down  as  to  respecting  life  interests 
in  their  integrity  that  I  have  been  so 
particular  in  calling  attention  to  it.' 
Mr.  Gladstone  next  observed  that  the 
compensation  to  curates  would  be  of 
two  kinds :  those  whom  he  described 
as  '  transitory  cui'ates  '  would  be  dealt 
with  on  a  principle  borrowed  from  the 
Civil  Service  Superannuation  Act,  and 
would  be  dismissed  with  a  gratuity ; 
but  permanent  curates,  viz.,  those  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  same  parish 
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from  January  1,  1869,  to  January  1, 
1871 — or  had  left  their  employment 
not  from  their  own  free-will  or  miscon- 
duct— would  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion on  the  same  princij^le  as  the 
incumbents.  This  compensation  would 
be  paid  by  the  incumbents.  It  was 
not  proposed  to  touch  private  endow- 
ments, and  these  would  be  the  only 
marketable  property  conveyed  to  the 
Church.  The  Premier,  however,  limited 
the  term  to  money  contributed  from 
private  sources  since  the  year  1660,  and 
pointed  out  that  it  would  not  include 
churches  and  glebe  houses.  Here  fol- 
lowed, from  an  historical  point  of  ^-iew, 
the  most  interesting  passage  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech : 

The  reason  that  has  recommended  the  date  of 
1660  to  us  is  the  fact  that  the  Restoration  was  really 
the  period  at  which  tlio  Church  of  Ireland — tlie 
Reformed  or  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland — assumed 
its  present  legislative  shape  and  character.  Before 
the  wars  of  Charles  I.,  in  all  the  three  Churches  of 
the  three  kingdoms  there  were  more  or  less  the 
different  elements  that  finally  developed  themselves 
into  different  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  these  were 
in  conflict  together  wilhin  the  bosom  of  the  National 
Church.  In  England  we  had  Puritanism  and  Angli- 
canism struggling  for  ascendency  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  Jacob 
and  Esau  struggled  together  within  the  womb  of 
their  mother.  In  Scotland  there  was  the  same 
struggle,  with  the  excej^tion  that  there  Presby- 
terianism  was  really  in  the  ascendency.  In  Ireland 
Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy  were  struggling 
powerfully  together  during  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  who 
hear  mo — though  it  ought  to  be  known,  and  it 
tends  strongly  to  justify  us  in  not  going  beyond 
tlie  Restoration — that  tlie  very  confession,  the 
doctrinal  confession  of  the  Irish  Church  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  was  not  the 
same  as  that  in  England.  It  was  modelled  by 
A.rclibishop  Usher  upon  the  highest  Calvinistic 
frame,  and  it  included  nine  articles  which  composed 
a  document  well  known  in  England  under  the  name 
of  the  Lambeth  Articles  drawn  up  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.     T  hope  I  shall  not  wound 


the  feehugs  of  any  man  when  I  say  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  formidable  collections  of  theology  which 
ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  divine  in  the  whole 
history  of  Christendom.  It  was  different  in  spirit 
from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  tng- 
land,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Church  was 
practically  different.  Presbyterianism  was  not  fur- 
mally  or  legally  recognised,  but  it  had  a  real  or 
practical  recognition  in  Ulster,  which  was  occupied 
by  Scotch  rather  than  English  colonists,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  Presbyterians.  I  find  no  ju-oof 
that  when  a  Presbyterian  minister  went  over  from 
Scotland  to  Ireland  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
reordination,  and  if  a  bishop  had  to  go  into  a  place 
where  ordination  was  going  on  he  was  never  allowed, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  strong 
Presbyterian  opinions,  to  assert  his  episcopal  charac- 
ter and  his  exclusive  power  of  ordination,  but  had  to 
beg  for  admission  into  the  room  where  the  ordina- 
tion was  going  on.  Even  if  we  could  trace  the 
private  endowments  back  to  so  remote  a  period,  the 
first  effect  would  be  to  raise  a  strong  controversy 
between  the  friends  of  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy. 

When  we  come  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  at 
which  period  the  ecclesiastical  condition  both  of 
England  and  Ireland  became  distinct,  we  ask  you, 
then,  to  distinguish  private  and  public  endowments, 
because  we  kuow  liistorically,  that  a  man,  at  any 
rate,  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  the  fair  presump. 
tion  arises  that  if  he  gave  his  money  to  the  Church 
it  was  for  the  support  of  that  form  of  religion  to 
which  it  is  now  applied.  That  will  be  the  definition 
we  propose  to  take  with  respect  to  private  endow- 
ments. They  are  not  numerous  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  but  they  are  of  extraordinary  interest. 
Take  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Laracor,  the  parish  of 
which  Swift  was  vicar  before  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's.  When  he  went  into 
it  Laracor  had  a  glebe-house  and  one  acre.  He  left 
it  with  a  glebe-house  and  twenty  acres.  He  ira. 
proved  and  decorated  it  in  many  ways.  It  is  sad 
and  melancholy  to  learn,  if  only  we  look  upon  this 
place  as  one  of  the  memorials  of  so  extraordinary  a 
man,  that  many  of  the  embellishments,  or  what  our 
Scotch  friends  would  call  '  amenities '  of  the  glebe 
which  grew  up  under  his  fostering  hand  have  since 
been  effaced.  He  endowed  the  vicarage  with  cer- 
tain tithes  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  generally  very  well  known 
that  a  curious  question  arises  on  this  bequest,  because 
a  portion  of  his  property — by-the-bye,  consistiug,  I 
believe,  of  those  very  tithes — was  left  by  him  for 
what  he  calls — I  never  knew  the  term  to  be  used 
elsewhere — '  the  Episcopal  Religion  established  in 
Ireland.'  But  that  extraordinary  man,  even  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  that  the  Irish  Catholics  were 
so  down-trodden  and  insignificant  that  no  possible 
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change  could  ever  briug  them  into  a  position  of 
impoi'fance,  appears  to  have  foreseen  the  day  wlien 
the  ecclesiastical  aiTaEgements  of  Ireland  would  be 
called  to  account ;  because,  not  satisfied  with  leaving 
the  property  to  maintain  the  Episcopal  religion,  he 
proceeds  to  provide  for  the  day  when  that  Episcopal 
religion  might  be  disestaljlished  and  be  no  longer 
the  national  religion  of  the  country.  Apparently  by 
some  secret  intimation  he  foresaw  the  shortness  of 
its  existence  as  an  Establishment,  for  he  left  the 
property  subject  to  a  condition  that  in  such  case  it 
should  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 


As  to  churches  (Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
tinued), wherever  the  '  governing  body  ' 
made  an  ajjphcation,  accompanied  by  a 
declaration  that  they  meant  either  to 
maintain  the  church  for  public  worship 
or  to  remove  it  to  some  more  convenient 
position,  it  would  be  handed  over  to 
them ;  but  in  the  case  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  and  about  a  dozen  other 
churches  partaking  of  the  character  of 
national  memorials,  the  Commissioners 
would  be  empowered  to  allot  a  mode- 
rate sum  for  their  maintenance.  Those 
churches  which  were  not  in  use,  and 
which  were  not  capable  of  being  restored 
for  purposes  of  worship,  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  Board  of  Works,  with  an 
allocation  of  funds  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance.  Touching  upon  the  very 
difficult  point  of  glebe  houses,  Mr. 
Gladstone  announced  that  he  had  seen 
reason  to  modify  his  views  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  They  were  not  marketable 
property,  for,  though  an  expenditure 
upon  them  of  £1,200,000  could  be 
traced  distinctly,  their  annual  value 
was  only  £18,000,  and  there  was  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  building  charges 
upon  them  which  the  State  would  have 
to  pay  on  coming  into  possession.  It 
was    therefore  proposed   to  hand  over 


the  glebe  houses  to  the  governing  body 
on  their  paying  the  building  changes, 
and  they  would  be  allowed  to  purchase 
a  certain  amount  of  glebe  land  round 
the  houses  on  paying  a  fair  valuation. 
The  burial  grounds  adjacent  to  churches 
would  go  with  the  churches,  and  other 
burial  grounds  would  be  handed  over 
to  the  guardians  of  the  poor. 

The  next  question  was  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  Mr.  Gladstone  reminded  hon. 
members  that  it  was  at  all  times  part  of 
the  views  of  those  who  proposed  the 
resolutions  advocating  disestablishment, 
that  with  this  Act  should  come  the 
final  cessation  of  all  relations  between 
the  State  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
in  Ireland,  and  between  the  State  and 
the  College  of  Maynooth.  The  Re- 
(j'uim  Donnm  and  the  Maynooth  Grant 
amounted  together  to  about  £70,000, 
and  the  Premier  announced  that  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  recipients  of  the 
Be(/i(im  Donum,  would  be  compensated 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  incum- 
bents of  the  disestablished  Church ; 
while  in  regard  both  to  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  and  the  grants  to  Presbj'- 
terian  colleges — in  order  to  give  ample 
time  for  the  necessary  arrangements, 
and  to  avoid  the  sudden  shock  and 
disappointment  to  individuals — there 
would  be  a  valuation  of  all  the  interests 
in  these  grants  at  14  years'  purchase  of 
the  capital  amount  annually  voted.  In 
propounding  an  elaborate  scheme  for 
the  final  extinction  of  the  tithe  rent 
charge  in  45  ^^ears,  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
landlords  would  be  allowed,  if  they 
chose,  to  purchase  it  at  22^  years'  pur- 
chase, and  if  they  did   not  accept   the 
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offer,  the}-  would  come  under  another  chase  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
and  a  general  operation.  There  would  tenants  for  three  3'cars  after  the  passing 
he  a  compulsory   sale  to  them  of  the     of  the   Act,  and  it  was  also  proposed 

ptp||||iiiiiirii^ 

//ill  I 


CHOIR  OF  ST.  Patrick's  cathedral,  dublin. 


titlie    rent    cliaro-e,    at    a    rate    which  that  the  tenants  should  have  a  right  ol 

would  }ield  4i  per  cent. ;   and,  on  the  pre-emption  of  all  lands   sold   by  the 

other  side,  they  would  be  credited  with  commission,  and  that  three-fourths  of 

a  loan  at  3^  per  cent.,  payable  in  instai-  the  purchase  money  might  be  left  on 

ments  in  45  years.     The  power  of  pur-  the  security  of  the  land. 
78 
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Mr.  Gladstone  thus  detailed  the 
Hnancial  results  of  these  ojierations  : — 
The  tithe  rent  charge  woukl  yield 
£9,000,000  ;  lands  and  perpetuity 
rents,  £0,250,000;  money,  £750,000 
—total,  £16,000,000  ;  the  present  value 
of  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Of  this,  the  bill  would  dispose  of 
£8,650,000,  viz.,  vested  interests  of 
incumbents,  £4,900,000  ;  curates, 
£800,000  ;  lay  comiiensation,  £900,000; 
private  endowments,  £500,000  ;  build- 
ing charges,  £250,000  :  commutation 
of  the  Maj'nooth  Grant  and  the  i?e- 
^iuiu  Doiitf/i/,  £1,100,000  ;  and  expenses 
of  the  commission,  £200,000.  Conse- 
quently, there  would  remain  a  surplus 
of  .between  £7,000,000  and  £8,000,000  ; 
and  the  question  arose,  said  the  Premier, 
amid  considerable  excitement,  '  Wiiat 
shall  we  do  with  it  ?  '  He  held  it  to 
be  indispensable,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  purposes  to  which  the 
surj^lus  was  applied  should  be  Irish. 
Further,  they  sliould  not  be  religious, 
although  they  must  be  final,  and  open 
the  door  to  no  new  controversy.  After 
discussing  various  suggestions,  some  of 
which  he  dismissed  as  impossible,  and 
others  as  radically  wrong,  the  speaker 
announced,  quoting  the  preamble  of  the 
bill,  that  the  Government  had  concluded 
to  ap])ly  the  surplus  to  the  relief  of  un- 
avoidable calamities  and  suffering,  not 
provided  for  by  the  Poor  Law.  The 
sum  of  £185,000  would  be  allocated 
for  lunatic  asylums ;  £20,000  a-j'ear 
would  be  awarded  to  idiot  asylums  ; 
£30,000  to  training  schools  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  ;  £15,000  for  the 
training  of  nurses;  £10,000  for  refor- 


matories; and  £51,000  to  county  infir 
maries— in  a\\,  £311,000  a-year.  Mr. 
Gladstone  claimed  tliat  by  the  provision 
of  all  these  requirements  they  would 
be  able  to  combine  very  great  reforms  ; 
and  they  would  also  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition for  inviting  the  Irish  landlord  to 
accede  to  a  change  in  the  count}'  cess, 
as  they  were  able  to  offer  by  this  plan 
a  considerable  diminution  in  its  burden. , 
The  plan  for  disposing  of  the  residue 
he  believed  to  be  a  good  and  solid  plan, 
full  of  public  advantage.  Touching 
upon  possible  errors  in  his  statement, 
and  announcing  that  he  should  be 
hajjpy  to  welcome  suggestions  from 
any  quarter,  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded 
with  a  peroration  whicli — inasmuch  as 
it  must  always  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  happiest 
efforts — we  will  place  before  the  reader 
in  its  entirety  : — 

I  believe  I  have  novr  gone  tlironcrli  the  chief  of 
the  almost  endless  arraugemeuts.  and  I  have  laid  as 
well  as  I  am  able  the  plans  of  the  Government 
before  the  Committee.  I  will  not  venture  to  antici- 
pate the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  but  I  trust 
the  Committee  mil  bo  of  opiuion  it  is  a  plan  at  any 
rate  loyal  to  the  expectations  we  held  out  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  loyal  to  the  people  of  England 
who  believed  our  promises.  I  hope  also  the  members 
of  the  Committee  may  think  that  the  best  pains 
we  could  give  have  been  applied  in  order  to  develop 
and  mature  the  mejisure,  and  I  say  that  Avith  great 
submission  to  the  judgment  of  gentlemen  on  this 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  It  is  a  subject 
of  legislation  so  exceedingly  complex  and  varied 
that  I  have  no  doubt  there  must  be  errors,  there 
must  be  omissions,  and  there  may  be  many  possible 
imijrovcments ;  and  wo  shall  welcome  from  every 
side,  quite  irrespective  of  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  outlines  of  the  measure,  suggestions  whi<-li, 
when  those  outlines  are  decided  upon,  may  tonil 
to  secure  a  more  beneficial  api)lication  of  tlu>so 
funds  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  ] 
trust,  Sir,  that  although  its  operation  be  stringent, 
and  although  we  have  not  thought  it  eitlie.-  politic 
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or  !illo!va',  le  to  attempt  to  tlimiuisli  its  striugeucy 
by  makiug  it  iiiconiplote,  tlio  spirit  towavds  the 
Chiireli  of  Ireland  as  a  religious  comniuiiion  in 
which  this  measure  has  been  considered  and  pre- 
pared by  my  colleagues  and  myself  has  not  been  a 
spirit  of  uukindness. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  it  would  bo  too  much  to 
expect  to  obtain  full  credit  for  any  declaration 
of  that  kind.  We  ai-e  undoubtedly  asking  an 
educated,  highly  respected,  and  generally  pious 
and  zealous  body  of  clergymen  to  undergo  a 
great  transition;  we  arc  asking  a  powerful  and 
intelligent  minority  of  the  laity  in  Ireland,  in  con- 
nection wllh  tlio  Established  Cluireh,  to  abate  a 
great  part  of  the  exceptional  privileges  they  have 
enjoyed;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  in  making  this 
demand  upon  them  we  are  seeking  to  intlict  an 
injury.  I  do  not  believe  tliey  are  exclusively  or 
even  mainly  responsible  for  the  errors  of  English 
policy  towards  Ireland ;  I  am  quite  certain  that  in 
many  vital  respects  they  have  suffered  by  it;  I 
believe  that  the  free  air  they  will  breathe  under 
a  system  of  equality  and  justice,  giving  scope  for 
the  development  of  their  great  energies,  with  all 
the  powers  of  property  and  intelligence  they  will 
bring  to  bear,  will  make  that  Ireland  which  they 
love  a  country  for  them  not  less  enviable  and  not 
less  beloved  in  the  future  than  it  lias  been  in  the 
past.  As  respects  the  Church,  I  admit  it  is  a  case 
almost  without  exception.  I  do  not  know  in  what 
country  so  great  a  change,  so  great  a  transition  has 
been  proposed,  and  has  been  end)odied  in  a  legis- 
lative provision,  by  which  the  ministers  of  a  religious 
communion  that  have  enjoyed  during  so  many  ages 
the  favoured  position  of  an  Established  Church 
will  no  longer  remain  in  that  position.  I  can  well 
understand  that  to  many  among  tliem  such  a  change 
appears  to  be  nothing  less  than  ruin  and  destruction. 
From  tlie  height  on  which  they  now  stand  to  the 
apparent  abyss  into  whicli  they  think  they  will  have 
to  descend  there  is  something  that  recalls  the  words 
used  in  Kiny  Lear,  when  Edgar  endeavours  to 
persuade  Gloucester  that  he  Ims  fallen  from  the 
cliffs  of  Dover.     He  says  :  — 

"  Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen  ; 
Thy  life's  a  miracle." 

And  yet  but  a  little  after  the  old  man  rallies  from 
his  delusion,  and  finds  that  he  has  not  fallen  at  all. 
And  so  I  venture  to  trust  that,  when,  stripped  of 
the  fictitious  and  adventitious  aid  upon  whicli  we 
have  too  long  taught  the  Irish  Establishment  to 
lean,  it  shall  come  to  place  its  trust  in  its  own 
resources,  in  its  own  secret  wisdom,  in  all  that  can 
draw  forth  the  energies  of  its  ministers  and  its 
members,  and  the  high  hopes  and  promises  of  the 


Gospel  that  it  teaches,  it  wiU  find  that  it  has  entered 
upon  a  new  era  of  its  existence,  an  era  fraught  with 
hope  and  promise.  At  any  rate  I  think  the  day 
has  certainly  come  when  an  end  has  finally  to  be 
put  to  the  union,  not  between  the  Church  as  a 
religious  association,  but  betw'een  the  Eslablish- 
ment  and  the  State,  which  was  commenced  imder 
circumstances  little  ausiiicious,  and  which  has  con- 
tinued to  boar  fruits  of  unhappincss  to  Ireland,  and 
of  discredit  and  scandal  to  England. 

Sir,  there  is  more  to  say.  This  measure  is  in 
every  sense  a  great  measure — gi-eat  in  its  principle, 
great  in  the  multitude  not  merely  of  its  tccluiical 
but  of  its  important,  weighty,  and  interesting  pro- 
visions. It  is  not  a  great  measure  only,  but  it  is 
a  testing  measure.  It  is  a  mcasm-e  which  will  show 
to  one  and  all  of  us  of  what  metal  we  are  made. 
Upon  us  all  it  brings  a  great  responsibility — first 
and  foremost  undoubtedl}'  upon  us  who  occupy  this 
bench.  We  are  deeply  chargeable — we  are  deeply 
guilty,  if  we  have  either  dishonestly,  as  some  think, 
or  if  we  have  even  prematurely  or  unwisely,  chal- 
lenged so  gigantic  an  issue.  I  know  well  the 
pmiishinents  that  ai-e  due  to  rashness  in  public 
men;  and  that  ought  to  fall  upon  those  men  who 
with  hands  unequal  to  the  task  attempt  to  guide 
the  chariot  of  the  sun.  But  our  responsibility, 
though  heavy,  is  not  exclusive.  It  passes  on  from 
us  to  every  man  who  has  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  in  the  decision  of  this  cxuestiou.  Every 
man  who  piroceeds  to  the  discussion  is  under  the 
most  solemn  obligation  to  raise  the  level  of  his 
vision,  and  to  expand  its  scope  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  the  object.  The  working  nf  ^ur  Con- 
stitutional Government  itself  is  upon  its  iriid,  for 
I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the 
whole  of  the  legislative  machinery  was  set  in  motion 
under  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  order,  and  con- 
stitutional regularity,  to  deal  with  a  question  graver 
or  more  profound.  And  more  especially  is  the 
credit  and  fame  of  this  great  assembly  involved. 
This  assembly,  which  has  inherited  from  so  many 
long  ages  accumulated  honour  from  numberless 
triumphs  of  peaceful  but  courageous  legislation,  is 
now  called  upon  to  address  itself  to  a  task  which 
would  indeed  have  demanded  all  the  best  energies 
of  tlie  very  best  of  your  fathers  and  your  ancestors. 
I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  worthy  of  /he  task. 
Should  it  fail,  even  tlie  fame  of  the  blouse  of 
Commons  will  suffer  no  disparagement ,  should  it 
succeed,  even  that  fame,  I  venture  to  say,  will 
receive  no  small  nor  insensible  addition.  I  must 
not  ask  gentlemen  opposite  to  concur  in  these  few 
seuteuces,  grateful  as  I  am  to  them  for  the  kindness 
with  which  they  have  heard  the  statement  which 
I  liave  made.  But  I  beg  and  pray  them  to  bear 
with  nie  for  a  moment  while,  for  myself  and  mv 
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colleagues,  I  say  that  wc  am  s.ingfiiiiu'  of  the  issue. 
We  believe  this  cniitrovcrsy  is  near  its  end,  and,  for 
my  part,  I  am  dccjily  convinced  that,  when  the  day 
of  fiual  cousummatlou  shall  arise,  and  when  the 
words  are  spoken  tliat  give  the  force  of  law  to  the 
work  embodied  in  this  measure  — a  work  of  peace 
and  justice — those  words  will  be  echoed  from  every 
shore  where  the  name  of  Ireland  and  the  name  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  heard ;  and  the  answer  to 
them  will  come  back  in  the  approving  verdict  of 
civilised  mankind. 

The  scheme  so  admirably  and  lumi- 
nously expounded  was  received  with 
vehement  demonstrations  of  approval 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry. 
The  exposition  which  had  been  looked 
forward  to  with  some  misgiving  was 
admitted  to  be  a  complete  triumph. 
The  Conservatives,  who  were  naturally 
opposed  to  the  details  of  the  measure, 
agreed  with  their  oj^ponents  in  admir- 
ing the  excellence  of  the  arrangement, 
the  masterly  marshalling  of  facts,  and 
the  lucidity  of  detail  which  charac- 
terised Mr.  Gladstone's  statement.* 

*  From  amongst  the  many  tributes  paid  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  eloquence  on  this  occasion,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  (luotiiig  one  which  appeared  in  the 
Baihj  Teh'f/nqyh.  and  which  well  interpreted  the 
general  sentiment  of  those  who  listened  to  the  ex- 
Premier's  oration  on  that  '  night  of  justice  ' — a 
night  never  to  be  forgotten  : — '  We  shall  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never  before,  amidst  all 
the  triumphs  that  mark  his  long  course  of  honour 
and  success,  displayed  more  vigorous  grasp  of  his 
subject,  more  luminous  clearness  in  its  development, 
earnestness  more  lofty,  or  eloquence  more  appro- 
priate and  refined  than  in  the  memorable  deliver- 
ance of  last  evening.  Less  than  the  most  complete 
mastery  of  the  complex  scheme,  from  its  mightiest 
prinei]ile  to  its  minutest  item,  woidd  have  brought 
down  that  r-markable  exhibition  of  intellect  from 
the  high  li  vel  of  an  liistorieal  oration  to  a  cold  and 
weary  evolution  of  clauses  and  calculations.  But 
with  that  consummate  skill  which  in  old  days  made 
a  fine  art  of  finance  and  taught  us  all  the  romance 
of  the  revenue.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  statistics 
ornamental,  and  deftly  wove  the  stiftest  strings  of 
figures  into  the  web  of  his  exposition.  Scarcely 
even  so  much  as  glancing  at  his  notes,  he  advanced 


Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  oppose  the 
introduction  of  the  bill,  but  demanded 
a  period  of  three  weeks  in  which  to 
consider  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  ultimately 
agreed  that  the  second  reading  should 
not  be  taken  for  sixteen  days.  On  the 
ISth,  accordingly,  on  the  order  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  moved  its  rejection. 
His  speech  on  that  occasion  was  de- 
scribed by  the  'Jv/ies  as  '  flimsiness 
relieved  Avith  spangles — the  definition 
of  a  columbine's  skirt.'  He  began  in 
the  philosophical  vein,  '  and  while  we 
freely  acknowledge  (observed  the  jour- 
nal just  quoted)  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  fun 
is  exquisite,  his  philosophy  is  simply 
detestable.  Then  he  becam;'  historical 
and  didactic,  and  his  histoiical  para- 
doxes, which  were  acceptable  enough 
in  his  earlier  political  novels,  fell  flat 


with  an  oratorical  step,  which  positively  never  once 
faltered  from  exordium  to  peroration  of  his  amazing 
task;  omitting  nothing,  slurring  nothing,  confusing 
nothing;  but  pouring  from  his  prodigious  faciUty 
of  thought,  jnemory,  and  sjieech  an  expl;uiation  so 
lucid  that  none  of  all  the  many  points  which  he 
made  was  obscure  to  any  of  his  listeners  when  he 
had  finished.  And,  charged  as  the  speech  neces- 
sarily was  with  hard  and  stern  mjitter  of  fact  and 
figure,  the  intense  earnestness,  the  sincere  satis- 
faction of  the  speaker  at  the  act  of  concord  and 
justice  ho  was  inaugurating,  gave  such  elasticity 
and  play  to  his  genius,  that  nowhere  was  the  clause 
so  dry  or  the  calculation  so  involved,  but  some 
gentle  phrase  of  respect,  some  high  invocation  of 
principle,  some  bright  illumination  of  the  tliemo 
from  actual  life,  same  graceful  compliment  to  his 
hearers,  liglitened  the  passage  of  these  mountains 
of  statistics,  and  kept  the  House  spell-bound  by 
that  rich  and  energetic  voice.  This  praise  may 
seem  extravagant;  but  though  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
done  many  things  of  marvellous  intellectual  and 
oratorical  force,  his  exposition  last  evening  of  the 
measure  from  which  will  assuredly  date  the  pacifica- 
tion and  happiness  of  Ireland,  was  a  Parliamentary 
achie\ement  unparalleled  even  by  himself.' 
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wlien  reproduced  as  serious  arguments  country,  whicli  might  be  stronger  than 

to  arrest  the  attention   and   sway  the  the    civil    power,    and    not    always    in 

judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  agreement  with  it.     As   to   disendow- 

He  objected  to  disestablishment  because  ment,  if  a  State  seized  on  the  property 

he   was    in    fiivour    of    the    union    of  of  a  Church  without  assigning  a  reason, 

Church  and  State,  by  whicli  he  under-  he  held  it  to  bo   s]-»oIiation  ;  but  witli 


SIR    KUUNL>ELL    I'ALMEIi. 


stood  an  arrangement  whicli  armed  the 
State  with  the  highest  influence,  and 
prevented  the  Church  from  sinking 
into  a  sacerdotal  corporation.  Mr. 
Disraeli  dwelt  with  much  earnestness 
on  the  possible  evil  consequences  of 
divorcing  authority  from  religion,  and 
warned  the  House  against  establishing 
an  independent  religious  power  in  the 


a  reason,  valid  or  not,  it  was  a  con- 
fiscation. The  title  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  stronger  than  that  of  any  other 
landlord,  and  no  valid  reason  had  been 
assigned  for  depriving  her  of  her  pro- 
perty. Amid  great  amusement,  Mr. 
Disraeli  sketched  a  hypothetical  case 
of  the  extension  of  the  Government 
principle  to  private  property — one  set 
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of  landless  Irisli  gentiy  demanding 
the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  their 
more  fortunate  fellow-countr^-men,  from 
no  motive  but  jealousy;  he  also  re- 
ferred to  corporate  property,  as  though 
the  unendowed  London  hosj^itals  were 
to  demand  the  confiscation  of  the 
revenues  of  Guy's,  St.  Bartholomew's, 
and  St.  Thomas's.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then,  criticised,  minutely 
and  sarcastically,  the  various  details  of 
the  measure,  and,  in  concluding  an 
address  of  two  hours'  duration,  declared 
that  England  could  not  afford  another 
Revolution. 

As  Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  had  him- 
self effected  a  greater  revolution  when 
he  '  dished  the  Whigs  '  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  lieform,  his  declaration  failed 
to  excite  any  emotion  approaching  to 
terror.  His  address  did  not  rise  to  the 
^evel  of  his  previous  great  speeches,  and 
it  was  manifest  that  the  Opposition  felt 
their  position  had  not  been  put  in  its 
strongest  light  until  the  addresses  of 
Dr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  had 
been  delivered.  The  former,  after  a 
lengthened  examination  of  the  bill, 
predicted  that  it  would  pi'oduce  general 
discontent  and  a  severe  shock  to  the 
rights  of  property,  which  would  bear 
fruits  in  an  agitation  on  the  land  ques- 
tion, and  would  be  the  precedent  for 
more  serious  organic  chantrcs. 

Mr.  Bright  dealt  with  the  question 
on  broad  and  general  principles.  Allud- 
ing to  i\Ir.  Disraeli's  contention  that  the 
Establishment  was  a  protector  of  free- 
dom of  religion  and  toleration,  he  re- 
marked tliat  ^Ir.  Disraeli  seemed  to 
read  a  different  history  from  anybody 


else,  or  that  he  made  his  own,  and,  like 
Voltaire,  made  it  better  without  facts 
than  with  them.  ]\Ir.  Bright  main- 
tained that  the  Establishment  had  failed 
in  evtry  way,  and  demanded,  '  Do  you 
think  it  will  be  a  misappropriation  of 
the  surplus  funds  of  this  great  Estab- 
lishment to  apply  them  to  some  objects 
such  as  those  described  in  the  bill  ?  Do 
3'ou  not  think  that  from  the  charitable 
dealing  with  these  matters  even  a 
sweeter  incense  may  arise  than  when 
these  vast  funds  are  applied  to  main- 
tain thi'ee  times  the  number  of  clergy 
that  can  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  the 
Church  with  which  they  are  connected  ? 
We  can  do  but  little,  it  is  true.  We 
cannot  relume  the  extinguished  lamp 
of  reason.  We  cannot  make  the  deaf 
to  hear.  We  cannot  make  the  dumb 
to  speak.     It  is  not  given  to  us — 

"  From  tlie  thick  film  to  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeballs  pour  tlie  day." 

But  at  least  we  can  lessen  the  load  of 
affliction,  and  we  can  make  life  more 
tolerable  to  vast  numbers  who  suffer.  .  . 
1  see  this  measure  giving  tranquillity 
to  our  people,  greater  strength  to  the 
realm,  and  adding  a  new  lustre  and  a 
new  dignity  to  the  Crown.  I  dare 
claim  for  this  bill  the  support  of  all 
good  and  thoughtful  people  within  the 
bounds  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that,  in  its  early  and 
great  results,  it  will  have  the  blessing 
of  the  Supreme,  for  I  believe  it  to  be 
founded  on  those  principles  of  justice 
and  mercy  which  are  the  glorious 
attributes  of  His  eternal  reign.'  This 
noble   and  dignified   peroration,   wliicb 
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would  liave  seeinod  daring  almost  com- 
ing from  any  other  lips,  exercised  a 
^'cry  powerful  and  impressive  effect 
ui)or.  the  House.  The  speech  to  which 
it  formed  a  fitting  conclusion  was  justl}' 
characterised  as  a  '  magnificent  oration.' 
Sir  lioundell  Palmer  opposed  the 
Government  measure,  assigning  for  so 
doing  his  sense  of  an  imperious  and 
overwhelming  necessity.  He  assented 
to  disestablishment,  but  there  was  no 
precedent  for  disendowment.  He  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  bill  must 
])ass,  and  urged  the  Irish  Church  not 
to  take  Mr.  Disraeli's  advice  to  hold 
back  and  refuse  to  co-operate  in  its  re- 
organisation. Mr.  Lowe  made  a  smart 
attack  upon  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  after 
defending  the  bill,  pointed  out  that  the 
Irish  Church  had  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  reconciling  itself  with  the  Irish 
people,  but  had  neglected  them  all.  Its 
fall  had  been  a  matter  of  certainty  for 
years  ;  '  and,'  concluded  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Excliequer,  '  the  present  state  of 
thing's  in  Ireland  is  no  longer  unalter- 
able.  We  can  alter  it,  and  vre  will.' 
Mr.  Hard}',  who  gave  Mr.  Gladstone 
full  credit  for  having  redeemed  his 
pledges  to  sweep  away  all  that  he  had 
once  deemed  precious,  said  he  could 
discover  no  reason  for  this  attack  on 
the  Irish  Church  but  jealousy,  such  as 
animated  Haman.  He  denied  that  the 
Church  was  a  badge  of  conquest — also 
that  it  had  done  anj'thing  to  deserve 
destruction.  '  The  Irish  question  '  was 
not  the  creation  of  the  Church,  but  of 
the  English  State.  He  maintained  that 
the  Act  of  Union  was  violated  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Church,  and  that  it 


would  be  necessary  to  alter  the  Corona- 
tion Oath.  Having  examined  the  pro- 
visions of  the  measure,  Mr.  Hardy  said 
that,  believing  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  to  the  best  of  the  light  of  his 
conscience,  that  the  bill  was  alike  wrong 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  against  the 
interests  of  his  country,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  and  oppose  the 
sacrilegious  measure. 

INIr.  Gladstone  replied,  eliciting  loud 
cheers  when  he  remarked  of  the  latter 
l^ortion  of  Mr.  Hardy's  speech  that  it 
showed  his  fitness  for  the  task  which 
Burke  disclaimed,  viz.,  to  '  draw  an 
indictment  against  a  whole  nation.' 
But  even  in  his  libellous  picture  of  the 
Irish  people,  serious  evils  were  admitted 
for  which  Mr.  Hardy  had  no  remedy. 
The  Government  had  one,  which  oi 
necessity  they  proposed  piecemeal.  The 
Premier  maintained  that  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  in  giving  up  Establishment, 
had  abandoned  the  worthier  part  of  the 
whole  argument.  He  also  showed  that 
the  bill  would  in  no  way  touch  the 
Poyal  supremacy.  After  briefly  review- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate,  he  said 
that  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Government  only  proved  that  they  had 
fairly  fulfilled  their  pledge.  '  As  the 
clock  points  rapidly  towards  the  dawn,' 
said  the  speaker  in  conclusion,  '  so  are 
rapidly  flowing  out  the  j^ears,  the 
months,  the  days,  that  remain  to  the 
existence  of  the  Irish  Established 
Church.  An  hon.  member  assured  us — 
speaking,  I  have  no  doubt,  his  own 
honest  conviction — that  we  were  but 
at  the  beginning  of  this  question.  I 
believe  that  not  only  every  man  who 
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sits    on  this  side    of   tlie    House,  but  the    very    evil    which   the    right    hon 

every   man  who    sits  on   that,  carries  gentleman  opposite  made  it  a  charge 

within    his    breast    a   silent    monitor,  against  us,  that  we  were  labouring  to 

which  tells  him  that  this  controversy  produce,  but  which  we  think  likely  to 

is  fast  moving  to  a  close.    It  is  for  the  be  rather  the  probable  consequence  of 

interest  of  us  all  that  we   should  -aot  his  line  of  argument,  viz.,  the  drawing 


Dlt.    TAIT,    ARCHBISHOP    OF    CANTERBURY. 


keep  this  Establishment  of  religion  in 
a  prolonged  agony.  Nothing  can  come 
from  that  prolongation  but  an  increase 
of  pain,  an  increase  of  exasperation,  and 
a  diminution  of  that  temper  which  now 
happily  prevails — a  temper  which  is 
disposed  to  mitigate  the  adjustment  of 
this  great  question  in  its  details.  There 
may  also  come  from  that  prolongation 


into  this  controversy  of  that  Englisli 
question  which  we  conceive  to  be  wholly 
different.  AVe  think  so,  because,  al- 
though in  the  two  countries  there  may 
be,  and  there  are.  Establishments  of 
religion,  we  never  can  admit  that  an  Es- 
tablishment which  we  think,  in  the  main, 
good  and  efficient  in  its  purposes,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  being  endangered  by  the 
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course  which  we  may  adopt  in  reference 
to  an  Establishment  which  we  look  upon 
as  being  inetRcieut  and  bad.  The  day, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  this  controversy  will 
come  to  an  end ;  and  I  feel  I  am  not 


in  the  months  of  autumn  the  discussions 
which  were  held  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country  turned  mainly  on  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  Church.  Prosecuted  another 
stage  it  was,  when  the  completed  elec- 
tions discovered  to  us  a  manifestation 


Dr..    MAQEE,    BISHOP   OF    PETEEBOROUOn. 


wrong  in  appealing  to  that  silent  wit- 
ness to  the  justice  of  my  anticipations 
which  I  am  satisfied  exists  on  both  sides 
of  the  .House.  Not  now  are  we  opening 
this  great  question.  Opened,  perhaps, 
it  was  when  the  Parliament  which  ex- 
pired last  year  pronounced  upon  it  that 
emphatic  judgment  which  can  never  be 

recalled.    Opened  it  was,  further,  when 
79 


of  the  national  verdict  more  emphatic 
than,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  has 
been  witnessed  during  the  whole  of  our 
Parliamentary  history.  The  good  cause 
was  further  advanced  towards  its  trium- 
phant issue,  wheii  the  silent  acknow- 
ledgrment  of  the  late  Government  that 
they  declined  to  contest  the  question, 
was  given   by   their   retirement  from 
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office,  and  their  choosing  a  less  respon- 
sible position  from  which  to  carry  on 
a  more  desultory  warfiire  against  the 
policy  which  they  had  in  the  previous 
session  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
resist.  Another  blow  wiU  soon  he 
struck  in  the  same  good  cause,  and  I 
will  not  intercept  it  one  single  moment 
more.' 

The  division  was  then  taken.     The 
'  Ides  of   March '  had,  indeed,   proved 
disastrous  for  the  Irish  Church.     Great 
excitement  prevailed  in  the  House,  and 
through  all  its  approaches.     When  the 
numbers  were  announced,  it  was  found 
that  there  appeared — For  the   second 
reading  of  the  Government  bill,  3GS  ; 
against,     250 — majority,    118.       This 
majority   was    overwhelming    and   de- 
cisive ;    it  was  larger  than  had  been 
expected   on  either  side.     There  were 
actually  present  in  the  House,  includ- 
ing tellers,   022  members — a   number 
exceeded  upon  only  one  or  two  previous 
occasions.     The    division    conclusively 
demonstrated   the    progress    of    public 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  disestab- 
lishment,   the   majoi'ity   being   almost 
double  that  of  the  previous  year.     The 
composition   of  the   House   was   thus 
accounted  for  : — Ayes,  368  ;  Noes,  250  ; 
tellers,    4 ;    Speaker,    1  ;    Conservative 
seats  vacant,  8  ;  Liberal  seats  vacant, 
6;     and   absentees,    21.     Lord   Elcho, 
Sir  Kouudell  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Briscoe 
(Liberals)   voted  with  the  Noes.     Six 
Conservatives   voted   with   Mr.    Glad- 
stone, while  of  the  absentees  eight  were 
Liberals    and    thirteen   Conservatives. 
On  both  sides  the  Whips  exercised  the 
greatest  vigilance,  and  the  number  of 


members  whose  absence  could  not  be 
accounted  for  was  exceptionally  small. 
The  enormous  support  which  jSIr. 
Gladstone  thus  I'eceived  for  his  pro- 
posals fortunately  attended  the  progress 
of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  through  its 
remaining  stages.  The  progress  of 
the  bill  through  committee  was  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  but  at  length — exactly 
three  months  from  its  introduction  in 
the  Commons — the  third  reading  came 
on.  The  motion  w^as  strenuously  op- 
posed, Mr.  Disraeli  declaring  that  the 
passing  of  the  measure  would  lead  to 
the  ascendency  of  the  Papal  power  in 
Ireland,  with  a  consequent  reaction  in 
the  country.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man asked — '  Are  we  again  to  conquer 
Ireland  ?  Are  we  to  have  a  repetition 
of  the  direful  history  which,  on  both 
sides,  we  now  wish  to  forget  ?  Is 
there  to  be  another  battle  of  the  Boyne? 
Another  siege  of  Deny  ?  Another 
treaty  of  Limerick  ?  These  things  are 
not  only  possible,  but  probable.  You 
are  commencing  a  policy  which  will 
inevitably  lead  to  such  results.  It 
was  because  we  thought  that  the  policy 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  lead  to  such  results,  that  we 
opposed  it  on  principle  ;  but  when  the 
House,  by  a  commanding  majority, 
resolved  that  the  policy  should  be 
adopted,  we  did  not  think  it  consistent 
with  our  duty  to  retire  from  the  great 
business  before  us,  and  endeavoured 
to  devise  amendments  to  this  bill, 
whicli  I  do  not  say  would  have  effected 
our  purpose,  but  which  might,  at  least, 
have  softened  the  feelings,  spared  the 
interests,    and   saved    the    honour    oi 
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those  wlio  were  attacked  by  this  hiU. 
In  considering  these  amendments,  we 
were  most  scrupuhius  to  j^i'opose  no- 
thing that  conld  counteract  and  defeat 
the  main  principles  of  the  riglit  honour- 
able gentleman.  We  feel  that  to  do 
that  would  be  to  trifle  with  the  House, 
would  not  be  what  was  due  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  and  could 
not  effect  the  j^urpose  we  had  before 
us.  I  ask  the  House  to  recollect  at 
this  moment  the  tone  and  spirit  in 
wliich  these  amendments  were  received. 
Eash  in  its  conception — in  its  execu- 
tion arrogant — the  policy  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  Avhile  it  has  secured 
the  triumph  of  a  party,  has  outraged 
the  feehngs  of  a  nation.'  Announcing 
the  intention  of  his  party  to  divide, 
Mr.  Disraeli  further  said — 'We  know 
very  well  you  will  have  a  great  party 
triumph,  a  large  majority,  and  we 
shall  have  what  is  called  loud  and 
continued  cheering.  But  remember 
this,  that  when  Benjamin  Franklin's 
mission  was  rejected,  there  was  loud 
and  long-continued  cheering,  and  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council  waved  their  hats 
and  tossed  them  in  the  air,  but  that 
was  the  commencement  of  one  of  the 
greatest  struggles  this  country  em- 
barked on ;  it  was  the  commencement 
of  the  greatest  disasters  England  ever 
experienced.  You  may  have  a  great 
majority  now,  you  may  cheer.  You 
"may  indulge  in  all  the  jubilation  of  a 
party  triumph,  but  this  is  a  question 
only  yet  begun,  and  the  time  will  come, 
and  come  ere  long,  when  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the   House  this   night,   whatever  may 


be  their  course,  and  whatever  may  be 
their  decision,  will  look  upon  it  as  one 
of  the  gravest  accidents  of  their  lives, 
as  the  most  serious  scene  at  which 
they  have  ever  assisted.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  final  and 
eloquent  defence  of  his  scheme.  He 
maintained  that  he  was  only  carrying 
into  effect  the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
other  supporters  of  religious  equality 
in  Ireland.  The  measure  was  neither 
unjust,  illiberal,  nor  harsh  ;  neither 
would  it  permanently  crijjple  Protes- 
tantism in  Ireland.  '  The  Church,' 
said  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  may  have  much 
to  regret  in  respect  to  temporal  sp)len- 
dour,  yet  the  day  is  to  come  when  it 
will  be  said  of  her,  as  of  the  temjile 
of  Jerusalem,  that  "  the  glory  of  the 
latter  house  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  former  ; "  and  when  the  most  loyal 
and  faithful  of  her  children  will  learn 
not  to  forget  that  at  length  the  Par- 
liament of  England  took  courage,  and 
the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished 
and  disendowed.'  The  Government 
had  again  a  large  majority,  the  num- 
bers being — For  the  third  reading, 
361  ;  against,  247 — majority,  114. 
The  Premier,  however,  was  still  sub- 
jected to  coarse  vituperation  out  of 
doors,  and  even  certain  English  Pro- 
testant journals  jniblished  imfounded 
reports  concerning  the  Premier's  alleged 
relations  with  the  Church  of  Rome- 
reports  only  intended  to  embarrass  the 
author  of  disestablishment  at  a  critical 
moment. 

In  a  letter  which  Mr.  John  Bright 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Ireland,  in  January, 
1868,  we  find  the  following  interesting 
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passage  referring  to  the  Irish  Cliurch 
and  the  land  question.  It  will  be  seen 
that  at  this  time  Mr.  Bright  scarcely 
thought  Mr.  Gladstone  was  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  land  question  in  the  spirit 
which  he  believed  it  demanded,  and  in 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  grappled  with  it  two  years 
later : — 

Lord  Russell  is  old,  and  cannot  grapple  with  a 
great  question  like  this.  Mr.  Gladstone  hesitates, 
and  hardly  knows  how  far  to  go.  Tlie  material  of 
his  forces  is  not  good,  and  I  suspect  ho  has  not 
stndied  the  land  question  and  knows  little  about  it. 
The  English  people  are  in  complete  ignorance  of 
Irish  wrongs,  and  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  real 
condition  of  your  country.  This  is  a  sad  picture ; 
but  it  is  not  coloured  too  darkly.  There  is  no 
neeessaiy  connection  between  the  Church  and  the 
laud.  To  make  a  farmer  proprietary  would  not  in. 
Tolve  the  Government  in  any  permanent  expense, 
and  it  must  be  done  \vithout  touching  the  Church 
question ;  and  this  again  may  bo  dealt  with  without 
meddling  with  the  land.  Now,  the  two  schemes 
together  and  in  one  is  a  grand  idea,  perhaps  too 
grand  for  so  slow  a  nation  and  Parliament  as  ours. 
Many  persons  may  be  willing  to  got  rid  of  the 
Church  who  are  unwilling  to  depart  from  present 
theories  with  regard  to  the  land,  and  some  may  go 
with  you  on  the  land  and  hold  back  on  the  Church. 
Is  it  supposed  that  for  the  whole  scheme  you  can 
secure  a  larger  support  than  for  either  of  the  two 
branches  of  it  separately  ?  This  is  the  question  yon 
must  answer.  For  myself,  I  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion if  I  could  persuade  myself  that  others  in 
sufficient  numbers  would  follow ;  and  whether  they 
follow  or  not,  I  am  ready  to  state  my  general  ap- 
proval of  your  great  plan,  should  it  be  brought  before 
the  public.  If  all  the  Liberal  Protestants  and  all 
the  Catholic  population  in  Ireland  will  unite  to  sup- 
port you,  some  impression  may  be  made  on  English 
opinion  and  upon  Parliament ;  but,  looking  to  all 
past  efforts  among  you,  I  am  not  very  sanguine  that 
you  will  succeed  in  bringing  a  strong  and  united 
pressure  to  bear  upou  our  ruling  class.  I  am  ex- 
pected to  speak  to-morrow  week  at  Birmingham, 
and  I  intend  to  speak  on  Ireland.  I  am  free  from 
the  trammels  which  fetter  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I  can 
speak  without  reserve  and  without  fear.  What  I 
shall  say  will  not  increase  your  difficidties,  but  will, 
I  trust,  rather  smooth  your  path  in  regard  to  English 
opinion.  The  Liberal  party  is  not  in  a  good  position 
for  undertaking  any  great  measure  of  statesman- 


ship. Some  Whigs  distrust  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
some  who  call  themselves  Radicals  di.slike  him.  He 
docs  not  feel  himself  very  secure  as  leader  of  a 
powerful  and  compact  force.  The  Whig  Peers  are 
generally  feeble  and  timid,  and  .shrink  from  anything 
out  of  the  usual  course.  We  want  a  strong  man  with 
a  strong  brain  and  convictions  for  a  work  of  this 
kind,  and  I  do  not  see  him  among  our  public  men. 
I  hope  all  that  is  wise  and  good  in  Ireland  may 
support  you,  and  that  you  may  soon  affect  the 
opinion  and  conduct  of  Parliament. 

The  Irish  Church  Bill  led  to  many 
animated  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  At  one  time  it  was  feared  that 
it  would  be  thrown  out  upon  the  second 
reading.  The  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord 
Cairns  argued  with  great  eloquence 
against  the  measure,  but  it  found  a 
supporter  of  equal  intellectual  power 
on  the  episcopal  bench.  The  Bishop 
of  St.  David's — whose  known  learning 
and  character  had  great  weight  with 
the  country — stigmatised  as  heathenish 
the  vain  and  superstitious  notion  that 
church  property  was  in  any  sense 
divine — that  material  offerings  might 
be  accepted  by  the  Most  High  as 
supplying  some  want  of  the  Divine 
nature.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts's  market 
at  Spitalfields  was  as  religious  a  work 
as  Mr.  Guinness's  restoration  of  Dublin 
Cathedral.  He  was  as  eager  as  any 
one  for  Protestant  ascendency,  but 
ascendency  of  a  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual  character,  the  ascendenc}^ 
of  truth  and  reason  over  error.  Of 
that  ascendency  he  did  not  believe 
the  Irish  Church  to  be  a  pillar.  He 
had  no  fear  of,  because  no  belief  in,  the 
power  of  the  Pope:.  Everywhere  he 
saw  it  on  the  decline,  and  a  serious  blow 
would  be  dealt  at  it  in  Ireland  by  re- 
moving   a    grievance  which    gave    the 
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priestlioocl  an  artificial  hold  on  tlie 
sentiment  of  the  people.  The  Bishop 
of  Petorborough  strongly  attacked  the 
bill,  and  Lord  Derby  denounced  it  as  a 
scheme  tlie  political  folly  of  which  was 
only  equalled  by  its  moral  tm-pitude. 
Lords  Westbury  and  Cairns  also  made 
fierce  onslaughts  upon  the  measure 
(though  the  former  voted  for  it),  but 
the  peers  did  not  follow  Lord  Derby's 
advice  to  reject  the  bill  at  once.  There 
appeared  for  the  second  reading,  179; 
against,  146 — majority  for  the  bill,  33. 
This  was  the  largest  division  in  the 
House  of  Lords  within  living  memory, 
no  fewer  than  325  peers  having  taken 
part  in  it.  Eighteen  also  paired. 
Amongst  Conservatives  who  voted  with 
the  Ministry  wei'e  the  Marquises  of 
Bath  and  Salisbury,  the  Earls  of  Car- 
narvon, Devon,  and  Nelson,  and  Lords 
WharucliHe,  Lytton,  Calthorpe,  and 
Abinger.  The  votes  of  the  episco2)al 
bench  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Neither  of  the  English  Ai'chbishops 
voted,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
voted  against  the  bill,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  solitary  vote  of  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Wilberforce), 
though  present,  did  not  vote.  Thirteen 
English  and  two  Irish  Bishops  pro- 
nounced against  the  bill,  while  there 
were  many  absentees,  including  the 
Bishops  of  Carlisle,  Exeter,  Manchester, 
Sahsbury,  and  Winchester.  Lord  Clan- 
carty  alone  signed  a  protest  against  the 
bill,  as  being,  in  his  lordshiji's  judg- 
ment, '  directly  at  variance  vni\\  the 
obligations  imposed  ujjon  the  Sovereign 
by  the  coronation  oath.' 


The  debate  which  took  place  on  the 
second  reading  fully  sustained  the  repu- 
tation of  the  House  of  Lords  for  elo- 
quence, if  it  did  not  indeed  enhance  it. 
The  bill  passed  this  second  stage  owing 
to  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  peers> 
tliat  a  measure  which  was  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  country  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  Lower  House  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  thrown  out.  The 
question  now  arose,  AVhat  would  be 
done  in  committee  ?  Various  amend- 
ments were  carried  of  an  important 
nature,  to  some  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  agree.  The  bill  eventu- 
ally passed  the  Lords  by  121  to  114, 
imder  a  protest  signed  by  Lord  Derby 
and  forty- three  temporal  and  two  spiri- 
tual peers.  The  Lords'  amendments 
were  considered  by  the  Commons,  and 
the  chief  of  them  were  disagreed  with. 
They  were  then  sent  back  to  the  Lords, 
and  an  animated  debate  ensued  in  the 
Upper  House.  Lord  Grey  complained 
that  the  Lords  were  humiliated  and 
degraded,  and  Lord  Salisbury  said  their 
lordships  were  called  upon  to  j-ield  to 
the  arrogant  wiU  of  a  single  man.  The 
Earl  of  Winchilsea  compared  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  Jack  Cade,  and  after  hinting 
at  the  coming  of  an  Oliver  Cromwell, 
declared  that  he  was  ready  for  the  block 
sooner  than  sun'ender.  A  conference 
upon  contested  points  afterwards  took 
place  between  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Cairns,  and  a  compromise  was  arrived 
at.  This  compi'omise  was  accepted  by 
the  Commons,  and  on  the  2Gth  of  July 
the  L'ish  Church  BUI  received  the  Eoyal 
assent. 

Thus  passed  this  remarkable  measure. 
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which  excited  move  angry  controversy 
than  any  measure  since  tlie  great  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832.  'It  Avas  carried 
through  its  various  stages  in  the  foce 
•of  a  united  and  powerful  Opposition, 
;mainly  by  the  resolute  will  and  unflinch- 
ing energy  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who, 
throughout  the  long  and  arduous  dis- 
•cussions,  in  which  he  took  the  leading 
part,  displayed,  in  full  measure,  those 
-qualities  of  acuteness,  force  of  reason- 
ing, and  thorough  mastery  of  his  sub- 
ject, for  which  he  had  long  been  con- 
spicuous, but  which  were  never  more 
signally  exhibited  than  on  this  occa- 
sion. Upon  the  whole,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  merits  or  demerits,  it 
•can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  Act 
for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
■Church,  introduced  and  carried  into  a 
Jaw  withiu  somewhat  less  than  five 
"months,  was  the  most  remarkable  legis- 
lative achievement  of  modern  times.'  * 
The  Government  had  manifestly  every 
Tight  to  claim,  as  they  did  in  the 
'Queen's  Speech  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  that  this  great  measure  might 
be  remembered  hereafter  as  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  paramount  anxiety  of  Par- 
liament to  pay  reasonable  regard,  in 
legislating  for  each  of  the  three  king- 
•doms,  to  the  special  circumstances  by 
which  it  might  be  distinguished,  and 
to  deal  on  principles  of  impartial  justice 
with  all  interests  and  all  portions  of  the 
nation. 

Having  settled  the  Irish  Church 
.grievance,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  did 
■not  rest  there.     This  was  undoubtedly 

*  Annual  Eec/ister,  18C9. 


the  great  sentimental  difficultv  in  the 
way  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
peoples,  but  there  was  an  equally  im- 
l^ortant  question  behind — -that  of  the 
land.  Not  even  the  Ministry  which 
had  disestablished  the  Irish  Church 
could  expect  to  retain  office  unless  it 
went  farther  in  the  direction  of  popular 
progress  indicated  by  the  sympathies 
of  both  divisions  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Accordingly,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  1870,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  Address,  the 
Premier  stated  that  the  duty  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  Ireland  was  absolutely  paramount 
and  primary.  With  regard  to  Fenian- 
ism,  he  believed  it  would  receive  its 
death-blow  from  the  passing  of  good 
and  just  laws  for  removing  the  evils 
accompanying  the  tenure  and  cultiva- 
tion of  land  in  Ireland. 

On  the  15th  of  February  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  was  brought  forward  in  a 
crowded  house,  the  galleries  being  filled 
with  distinguished  strangers.  In  the 
outset,  Mr.  Gladstone  alluded  to  the 
predictions  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  twelve  months  before, 
that  it  was  the  land  and  not  the  Church 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  Irish  grievances. 
He  therefore  trusted  that  the  Opposition 
would  approach  the  question  with  a  due 
sense  of  its  importance.  The  necessity 
for  closing  and  sealing  up  the  contro- 
versy was  admitted  by  all  fair-minded 
and  moderate  men  on  both  sides.  Ac- 
knowledging the  valuable  assistance 
rendered  by  the  recent  literature  on 
this  great  problem,  he  proceeded  to 
dissipate  some  of  the  misapprehensions 
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which  prevailed  as  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  such  as  the  notion  that  the 
Irish  were  a  Celtic  race,  prone  to  dis- 
order; that  the  land  laws  were  the 
same  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  and 
ought  therefore  to  produce  the  same 
results  in  both  countries  ;  that  Ireland 
had  been  prospering  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  the  people  had  no  occa- 
sion to  exhibit  feelings  of  discontent. 
On  the  contrary,  with  regard  to  this 
last  item,  the  speaker  demonstrated 
that  the  rate  of  wages  had  not  risen 
within  the  last  ten  years,  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  poor  relief  had 
increased,  the  cost  of  subsistence  had 
risen,  and  some  of  the  most  imprudent 
and  violent  interferences  with  the  fixed 
usages  of  the  country  had  occurred. 
Moreover,  the  course  of  legislation  for 
the  past  fifty  years,  though  intended  in 
a  beneficial  spirit,  had  possibly  been 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
occupiers.  The  Act  of  1793  giving 
the  franchise  to  Eomau  Catholics  had 
induced  the  creation  of  40s.  freeholds, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  franchise  in 
1829  vastly  extended  the  mischief,  and, 
perhaps,  under  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  the  still  greater  mischief  of 
mere  yearly  tenancy.  The  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  which  had  since  passed 
into  the  Act  for  Dealing  with  the  Sale 
of  Landed  Estates,  by  not  protecting 
the  improvements  of  the  tenants,  had 
operated  as  an  extensive  confiscation. 
Parliament  also,  during  the  previous 
half  century,  had  completely  changed 
the  conditions  of  eviction  against  the 
tenants.  Speaking  broadly,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone asserted  that  after  we  had  been 


legislating  for  a  century  in  favour  of 
Ireland,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether,  as  far  as  the  law  was  con- 
cerned, the  condition  of  the  occupier 
was  better  than  before  the  repeal  of  the 
Penal  Laws.  The  present  bill  would 
reverse  the  presumption  of  law  in  favour 
of  yearly  tenancies,  and  would  not  leave 
owners  and  occupiers  full  freedom  of 
contract. 

The  great  CN-il  to  be  dealt  with  was* 
insecurity  of  tenure — as  pointed  out 
years  befoi'e  by  the  Devon  Commission 
— which  paralysed  the  occupier's  in- 
dustry, and  vitiated  his  relations  with 
his  landlord,  with  the  State,  and  with 
society  at  large.  The  Premier,  having 
glanced  at  the  various  remedies  which 
had  been  suggested,  pronounced  em- 
phatically against  perjietuity  of  tenure. 
He  held  that  to  convert  the  landlords 
into  mere  recipients  of  rent-charge,  to 
divorce  them  from  their  responsibilities, 
and  to  relieve  them  of  their  duties, 
would  not  be  for  the  public  good, 
would  cramp  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  Ireland,  and 
must  ultimately  reproduce  the  evils 
now  complained  of.  Insecurity  of 
tenure  manifested  itself  in  four  modes 
— in  the  withdrawal  of  privileges 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  tenant,  in  the 
lavish  and  pitiless  use  of  notices  to 
quit,  in  evictions,  and  in  the  raising  of 
rents  where  the  increased  value  of  farms 
had  been  caused  by  the  tenants'  improve- 
ments. The  remedy  for  these  serious 
evils  might  be  extracted  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Ulster  without  any  shock 
to  the  foundations  of  property.  The 
rental  of  eight  counties  where  stability 
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or  security  of  tenure  prevailed  was, 
in  1779,  £990,000;  in  1809  it  was 
£?,S30,000.  The  rest  of  Ireland,  minus 
Ulster,  had  in  1 779,  according  to  Arthur 
"Young,  a  rental  of  £5,000,000,  and 
in    1869    that  rental  was  £9,200,000. 


stone  divided  them  under  two  heads, 
viz.,  the  acquisition  and  the  occupation 
of  land.  Touching  the  first,  Ireland 
would  come  under  the  oj)eration  of  the 
two  bills  to  be  introduced  for  facilitat- 
ing the  transfer  of  land  and  the  distri- 


MB.   W.    B.   FOKSTEK,    M.P. 


Fm-ther  details  were  adduced,  showing 
tliat  while  the  rent  of  England  and 
Scotland,  where  there  was  more  security 
of  tenure,  had  tripled  and  sextupled 
within  the  last  ninety  years,  in  Ireland 
it  had  only  doubled ;  and  while  in 
Ulster  it  had  tripled,  in  the  other 
provinces  it  had  not  doubled.  Coming 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Glad- 
80 


bution  of  the  real  estate  of  intestates, 
but  all  the  jDrovisions  specially  affecting 
Ireland  were  contained  in  the  present 
bill.  It  proposed  to  increase  the  power 
of  limited  owners  with  regard  to  the 
sale  and  lease  of  land,  and  assistance 
would  be  given  by  treasury  loans, 
through  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  to 
tenants  desiring  to  purchase  the  culti- 
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vated  lands  tliey  then  occupied,  either 
by  private  contract  or  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 
This  assistance  would  only  be  given  as 
a  rule  to  tenants  purchasing  their  own 
holdings ;  but  where  a  landlord  would 
only  sell  in  gross,  and  the  tenants 
combined  to  buy  four-fifths,  assistance 
would  be  given  to  persons  outside  the 
estate  to  purchase  the  other  fifth.  Pro- 
vision would  be  made  for  loans  for 
the  reclamation  and  purchase  of  waste 
lands,  and  for  assisting  landlords  to 
pay  compensation  to  tenants  giving 
up  their  holdings  of  their  own  free 
will. 

Dealing  with  the  second  division  of 
the  bill — that  relating  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  land — Mr.  Gladstone  explained 
ihe  nature  of  the  judicial  machinery  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure. This  would  be  of  two  kinds — 
either  a  court  of  arbitration  or  the  civil 
bill  court — from  which  latter  there 
would  be  an  appeal  to  the  Judges  of 
Assize ;  and  under  a  clause  described  as 
'  the  equities  clause,'  the  courts  would 
be  able  to  take  into  consideration,  not 
merely  the  legal  aspects  of  each  case, 
but  all  the  circumstances  bearing  equit- 
ably upon  it.  There  were  four  main 
pi'ovisions  in  the  bill,  corresponding  to 
the  four  descriptions  of  Irish  holdings, 
viz.,  those  held  under  the  Ulster  cus- 
tom, those  held  under  analogous  cus- 
toms in  other  parts  of  the  country  not 
having  the  same  traditionary  authority, 
yearly  tenancies  which  enjoyed  no  kind 
of  protection  from  custom,  and  tenancies 
under  lease.  The  bill  wT)uld  take  the 
Ulster  custom  as  it  existed,  and  give  it 


at  once  the  force  of  law,  and  it  would 
legalise  the  other  customs  subject  to  th© 
following  restrictions: — That  the  ten- 
ant should  only  claim  when  disturbed 
by  the  act  of  his  landlord,  but  that  he 
should  not  benefit  if  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent  or  for  sub-letting ; 
that  all  arrears  of  rent  and  damaa:es 
might  be  pleaded  as  a  set-ofF  by  the 
landlord,  and  that  the  custom  might 
be  barred  by  a  lease  for  thirty-one, 
years.  For  tenants  at  will,  the  bill 
established  a  scale  of  damages  which 
the  courts — subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  in  tenancies  under  customs — 
would  be  able  to  award  to  evicted  ten- 
ants, viz.,  in  holdings  under  £10  a  sum 
not  exceeding  seven  years'  rent;  in 
holdings  between  £10  and  £50  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  years'  rent ;  between 
£50  and  £100  not  exceeding  three 
years'  rent ;  and  over  £100  two  years' 
rent.  This  scale,  however,  did  not 
include  compensation  for  reclamation  of 
land  and  permanent  buildings,  Avhich 
would  be  awarded  separately.  In  hold- 
ings over  £50  the  landlord  might  ex- 
empt himself  from  this  scale  by  giving 
a  lease  for  thirty-one  years,  and  in  hold- 
ings over  £100  the  parties  might  con- 
tract themselves  out  of  it.  The  Judges 
would  be  required  in  applying  this 
scale  to  have  regard  to  the  injury  done 
to  the  tenants  by  eviction  and  the  im- 
provements they  had  eflected.  Asking, 
amidst  some  laughtei',  '  What  is  an  im- 
provement?' Mr.  Gladstone  defined  it 
in  the  first  place  as  an  addition  to  the 
letting  value  of  the  land  ;  and,  secondly, 
it  must  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
holding.     The  bill  would  reverse  thp 
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present  presumption  of  law ;  it  would 
presume  all  improvements  to  be  the 
property  of  the  tenant,  and  it  would  be 
for  the  landlord  to  prove  the  contrary. 
Retrospective  improvements  would  be 
included,  but  only  so  far  back  as  twenty 
years,  exce2)t  in  the  case  of  permanent 
buildings  and  reclamation  of  lands  ;  but 
no  claim  could  be  made  by  a  tenant 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  his  lease.  The 
courts  would  take  into  consideration 
the  length  of  time  the  tenant  had  en- 
joyed the  improvement ;  and  no  claim 
could  be  advanced  for  tenants'  improve- 
ments made  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, or  where  the  landlord  had  con- 
tracted to  perform  them,  and  had  not 
failed  in  his  engagement.  As  to  the 
holdings  under  lease,  any  owner  might 
exempt  his  lands  from  the  custom, 
always  excepting  the  Ulster  custom, 
which  would  be  legalised,  and  from  the 
scale  of  damages,  by  giving  to  his  ten- 
ants a  lease  for  thirty-one  j^ears — pro- 
vided that  the  lease  were  approved  by 
the  court,  and  gave  the  tenant  at  the 
close  of  it  a  right  of  compensation  for 
manures,  permanent  buildings,  and  re- 
clamation of  land.  In  explaining  several 
miscellaneous  and  subordinate,  yet  im- 
portant provisions,  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
that  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent 
would  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  deemed 
a  disturbance  by  the  landlord ;  but 
where  it  followed  on  inability  to  pay 
an  excessive  and  flagrantly  unjust  rent, 
the  court  would  be  allowed  to  take  that 
circumstance  into  consideration.  In 
future,  noticfcs  to  quit  would  be  for 
twelvemonths  dating  from  the  last  day 
in  the  current  yeai,  and  to  make  them 


a  more  expensive  amusement,  they  must 
all  bear  a  half-crown  stamp.  In  every 
new  tenancy  over  £4,  the  county  cess 
would  be  divided  between  owner  and 
occupier,  the  occupier  below  that  amount 
being  relieved  altogether. 

In  concluding  his  statement,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  the  Government  had 
toiled  hard  in  the  construction  of  their 
scheme,  but  they  were  far  from  believ- 
it  to  be  perfect ;  and  they  invited,  in 
unreserved  good  faith,  the  co-operation 
of  all  parties  and  of  all  members  of  the 
House.  They  desired  that  the  measure 
should  become  a  great  gift  to  Ireland, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  grievances  and 
sufferings  which  had  so  long  accom- 
panied the  tenure  of  land  in  that 
country.  They  had  not  knowingly 
proceeded  in  any  spirit  of  partisanship  ,- 
and  as  they  had  afforded  the  occupier 
improved  security  of  tenure,  so  they 
had  afforded  the  landlord  improved 
security  for  his  rent,  and  improved 
security  for  the  better  cultivation  of 
his  land.  With  regard  to  the  Irish 
labourer,  the  only  great  boon  —and  it 
was  a  great  boon — which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  give  to  him, 
was  to  increase  the  demand  for  his 
labour,  and,  by  imparting  a  stimulus  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  to  ensure 
its  requiring  more  strong  arms  to  carry 
it  on,  and  thereby  to  bring  more  bidders 
into  the  market  for  those  arms,  and 
raise  the  natural  and  legitimate  price 
of  their  labour.  Thouyh  the  freneral 
effect  of  the  measure  would  be  to  im- 
pose the  possibility  of  an  immediate 
loss  ujjon  the  landlord,  he  would  not 
ultimately  be  a  loser.     He  (the  speaker) 
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believed  there  was  a  huge  fund  of 
national  wealth  in  the  soil  of  Ireland 
as  yet  undeveloped.  He  trusted,  in  con- 
clusion, that  this  bill  would  be  accepted 


possible  of  sliock  or  violent  alteration  into  any  single 
arrauf^cmcut  now  existing  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland.  Tliere  is,  no  doubt,  mncli  to  be 
undune ;  there  is  no  doul>t  niueh  to  be  improved ; 
but  wliat  wo  desire   is  that  the  work  of  this  bill 
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by  both  landlord  and  tenant  because  it 
was  just : — 

If  I  am  asked  what  I  hope  to  effect  by  this  biU 
I  certainly  hope  wo  shall  effect  a  great  change  in  Ire- 
land; but  I  hope  also,  and  confidently  believe,  that 
this  change  will  be  aceomi)lislied  by  gentle  means. 
Every  line  of  the  measure  has  been  studied  ^ith 
the  keenest  desire  that  it  shall  import  as  little  as 


should  be  like  the  work  of  nature  herself,  when  on 
the  face  of  a  desolated  land  she  restores  what  has 
been  laid  waste  by  the  wild  and  savage  hand  of 
man.  Its  operations,  we  believe,  will  be  quiet  and 
gradual.  "Wo  wish  to  alarm  none ;  we  wish  to  in- 
jure no  one.  ^Vhat  we  wish  is  that  where  there  ha-s 
been  despondency  there  shall  be  hope  :  where  there 
has  been  mistrust  there  shall  be  confidence;  where 
there  has  been  alienation  and  hate  there  shall,  how- 
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ever  sfvadually,  be  woven  the  ties  of  a  strong  attacli- 
nicnl,  bohvcou  man  and  man.  Tliis  we  know  cannot 
be  done  in  a  day.  The  mea.sure  has  ivfereneo  to  evils 
whicli  ha^e  been  long  at  work;  their  roots  strike  far 
bat'k  into  bygone  centnrie:i,  and  it  i.s  against  the 
onlinauce  of  Providence,  as  it  is  a  ^ainst  the  interest 
of  luau,  that  immediate  reparatijii  should  in  such 
cases  be  pos.sible  ;  for  one  of  the  main  restraints  of 
misdoing  wonld  be  removed,  if  the  consec(nences  of 


address  itself  to  the  work,  and  snstain  the  feeble 
effo.-ts  of  the  Government.  Ami  my  hope,  at  least, 
is  high  and  ardent  that  we  shall  live  to  see  ouv  work 
prosper  in  our  haml,  and  that  in  that  Ireland,  which 
we  desire  to  unite  to  England  and  Scotland  by  the 
only  enduring  ties — tliose  of  free-will  and  free  affec- 
tion— pea.^e,  order,  and  a  settled  and  cheerful  indus- 
try will  diffuse  their  blessings  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  day  to  day,  over  a  smiling  land. 
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misdoing  could  in  a  moment  receive  a  remedy.  For 
sui-h  reparation  and  sui'h  eji'ects  it  is  that  we  look 
from  this  bill,  and  wo  reckon  on  thera  not  lesssni-ely 
and  not  less  confidently  because  we  know  they  must 
be  gradual  and  slow ;  and  because  we  are  likewise 
aware  that  if  it  be  poisoned  by  the  malignant  agency 
of  angry  or  of  bitter  pas>ions,  it  cannot  do  its  pro- 
per Work.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  hope  of  its 
entire  success,  it  must  be  passed,  not  as  a  triumph 
of  p.Trty  over  party,  or  class  over  class ;  not  as  the 
lifting  up  of  an  ensign  to  record  the  downfall  of  that 
which  has  once  been  great  and  powerful,  but  as  a 
common  work  of  common  love  and  goodwill  to  the 
common  good  of  our  common  country.  With  such 
objects,  and  in  such  a  spirit  as  that,  this  House  will 


Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals,  while  they 
ensured  for  the  tenant  security  of  hold- 
ings, confiscated  not  a  sin^jle  valuable 
right  of  the  Irish  landowner.  The 
latter  required  to  be  taught  the  lesson 
tliat  he  woukl  receive  the  largest  amount 
of  rent  when  he  was  most  liberal  in  his 
arrangements  with  his  tenantry.  The 
bill  was  simple,  and  was  founded  on 
the  belief  that  free  contract  lies  '  at 
the    root    of    every    healthy    condition 
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ot"  society.'  The  tenant  was  secured 
against  oppression  on  tlie  part  of  his 
landlord,  and  the  hmdlord  was  secured 
legal!}-  against  loss  or  detriment  to  his 
pro23erty. 

The  second  reading  was  fixed  for  the 
7th  of  March,  and  on  that  day  a  long 
debate  began  upon  the  principles  and 
details  of  the  measure.  Dr.  Ball,  in  a 
powerful  speech,  held  that,  as  regarded 
Ulster  tenant-right,  the  bill  perpetuated 
and  fixed  a  custom  which  varied  with 
ever}'  estate,  which  was  in  itself  an  evil, 
making,  as  it  were,  a  distinct  law  for 
every  separate  holding ;  as  regarded 
compensation,  it  was  fixed  too  high, 
the  maximum  amounting  to  one-third 
of  the  fee-simple.  He  did  not,  however, 
object  to  the  principle  ;  but,  as  regarded 
future  tenancies,  he  thought  the  bill 
utterly  bad.  Amongst  succeeding 
speakers  was  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
who  described  the  bill  as  large  and 
important,  but  not  revolutionary,  j-et, 
at  the  same  time,  '  a  humiliating 
necessity.' 

Mr.  Disraeli  glanced  through  the 
various  objections  taken  to  the  measure, 
and  then  warmly  attacked  Mr.  Hors- 
man  (who  had  spoken  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  bill)  as  '  a  superior  person.' 
When  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Mr.  Horsman  had  excused 
himself  for  not  bringing  in  bills  on  the 
ground  that  his  office  was  a  complete 
sinecure ;  '  and  we,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli, 
'  knowing  what  a  superior  person  he 
was,  did  not  put  an  uncharitable  con- 
struction on  his  conduct,  but  said, 
"  This  is  a  part  of  some  profound 
policy,  which  will   end  in  the  regenera- 


tion of  Ireland  and  in  the  consolidation 
of  her  Majesty's  United  Kingdom." ' 
He  (Mr.  Disraeli)  believed  that,  without 
giving  any  final  or  general  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  '  a  more  compli- 
cated, a  more  clumsy,  or  a  more  hetero- 
geneous measure,  was  never  yet  brought 
before  the  attention  of  Parliament.' 
After  ridiculing  the  tribunals  proposed 
by  the  scheme,  his  sketch  of  their 
difficulties  being  received  with  great 
laughter,  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  '  Do  not 
let  us  vote  upon  this  subject  as  if  we 
had  received  threatening  letters — as  if 
we  expected  to  meet  Rory  of  the  Hills 
when  we  go  into  the  lobby.  No ;  let 
us  decide  upon  all  those  great  subjects 
which  will  be  brought  under  our  con- 
sideration in  committee  as  becomes 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  little  to  reply  to 
besides  invective  in  closing  the  debate. 
Upon  all  the  leading  principles  of  the 
measure  he  remained  fixed  in  his  opinion 
— nothing  had  been  brought  forward 
calculated  to  affect  the  Government 
positions.  On  the  general  question  he 
observed,  '  It  is  our  desire  to  be  just, 
but  to  be  just  we  must  be  just  to  all. 
The  oppression  of  a  majority  is  detest- 
able and  odious — the  oppression  of  a 
minority  is  only  by  one  degree  less 
detestable  and  less  odious.  The  face 
of  justice  is  like  the  face  of  the  god 
Janus.  It  is  like  the  face  of  those 
lions,  the  work  of  Landseer,  which  keep 
watch  and  ward  around  the  record  of 
our  country's  greatness.  She  presents 
the  tranquil  and  majestic  countenance 
towards  every  point  of  the  compass  and 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.     That  i-are. 
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that  noble,  that  imperial  virtue  has  this 
above  all  other  qualities,  that  she  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  she  will  not 
take  advantage  of  a  favourable  moment 
to  oppress  the  wealthy  for  the  sake  of 
flattering  the  poor,  any  more  than  she 
v/ill  condescend  to  oppress  the  poor  for 
the  sake  of  pampering  the  luxuries  of 
the  rich.' 

There  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Opposition  to  divide  against  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  but  a  division 
was  forced  by  a  few  members  with  this 
extraordinary  result — For  the  second 
reading,  442  ;  against,  11.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli and  many  of  his  influential  sap- 
porters  went  into  the  lobby  with  ]\Ir. 
Gladstone,  and  the  eleven  members  who 
desired  to  record  their  opposition  to  this 
measure  of  pacification  were  the  follow- 
ing -.—Sir  W.  Bagge,  Mr.  Callan,  Mr. 
D'Arcy,  Mr.  E.  Dease,  Mr.  Digby,  Sir 
J.  Gray,  the  Eight  Hon.  J.W.Hen- 
ley, Mr.  Heron,  Mr.  J.  Lowther,  Sir 
P.  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Sherlock ;  tellers, 
Mr.  Bryan  and  Col.  White.  Before 
the  bill  went  into  committee,  Mr.  Chi- 
chester Fortescue's  measure  for  securing 
the  safety  of  life  and  property  in  Ire- 
land was  rapidly  pushed  forward,  in 
consequence  of  daring  outrages  which 
had  occurred  in  county  Mayo.  The 
amendments  to  the  Land  Bill,  of  which 
notice  was  given,  were  no  few"er  than 
three  hundred  in  number.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli moved  in  committee  that  the  com- 
pensation for  eviction  should  be  limited 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  '  in  respect 
of  unexhausted  improvements  made  by 
him,  or  any  predecessor  in  title,  and  of 
interruption  in  the   completion  of  any 


course  of  husbandry  suited  to  the 
holding.'  Mr.  Gladstone  opposed  this 
amendment  as  an  undisguised  attempt 
to  overthrow  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill,  and  it  was  defeated 
by  29G  votes  to  220.  The  House  thus 
decided  that  on  the  long-disputed  ques- 
tion of  the  tenure  of  Irish  land,  Ireland 
had  been  rigcht,  and  Eng-land  wrongr. 
The  principle  of  tenant-right  was  after- 
wards affirmed  by  a  large  majority. 
After  many  prolonged  discussions,  the 
bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  30th 
of  May.  On  being  brought  forward  in 
the  Lords,  it  excited  considerable  dis- 
cussion, but  after  a  three  nights'  debate, 
the  second  reading  was  carried  v/ithout 
a  division.  Struggles  took  place  in 
committee,  but  eventually  this  impor- 
tant measure  passed  through  the  Upper 
House  in  some  respects  seriously  altered, 
and  on  the  1st  of  August  it  received 
the  Eoyal  assent.  The  second  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  great  legislative  acts  of  a 
remedial  character  on  behalf  of  Ireland 
was  thus  added  to  the  statute-book. 

Commenting  upon  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Land  Act  of  1870,  Mr. 
James  Tuke,  whose  opinions  on  this 
subject  are  deserving  of  attention,  says  : 
— '  If  the  Irish  Act  seems  to  give  more 
than  the  English  Act  to  the  tenant,  the 
reason  is,  that  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  Irish  landlords  is  to  let  the 
tenants  the  mere  land,  leaving  to  them 
the  erection  of  buildings  and  fences,  the 
drainage  and  reclamation,  and  every- 
thing that  is  needful  to  convert  it  into 
a  farm — a  relation  of  landlord  to  tenant 
the  very  reverse  of  that  which  obtains 
in    England.       The    far-famed    Devon 
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report  of  1S47,  had  laid  bare  the  fact 
that  the  characteristic  tillage  of  the 
country  is  most  laborious  and  unpro- 
fitable, and  that  the  introduction  of  the 
more  profitable  courses  of  cultivation 
must  be  impracticable  until  the  re- 
quisite preparatory  improvements  of 
the  soil  shall  have  taken  place.  The 
Commissioners  show  that  this  requisite 
preparatory  improvement  offers  the 
most  profitable  return  for  money  or 
labour  invested  in  it  that  can  be 
imagined,  and  adds  that  so  far  as  the 
small  working  farmer  is  concerned, 
these  lucrative  operations  may  be 
carried  out  without  the  investment  of 
money  capital,  but  merely  by  the 
judicious  application  of  time  and  labour 
of  his  family,  which  are  now  wasted, 
while  he  is  complaining  that  employ- 
ment cannot  be  had.  Even — as  the 
report  pointed  out — the  larger  farmers 
did  nothing — (1),  because  the  farmer  is 
not  certain  of  being  permitted  to  reap 
a  remunerating  benefit  from  his  exer- 
tions ;  (2),  because,  if  a  tenant  at  will, 
he  may  be  immediately  removed  from 
the  improved  lands,  after  having  in- 
vested his  labour,  or  his  capital,  without 
receiving  any  compensation  for  what  he 
has  done,  or  his  rent  may  be  imme- 
diately raised  to  the  full  value  of  the 
improvements  thus  effected.  If  it  is 
urged  that  such  cases  seldom  occur,  the 
report  replies  that  it  does  not  require 
many  such  to  do  infinite  mischief  in 
this  respect.  A  single  instance  in  a 
large  district  would  naturally  paralyse 
exertions  to  an  incalculable  extent.  It 
was  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  that 
the  Act  of  1870  was  passed.' 
81 


Besides  the  Irish  Land  Question, 
several  prominent  topics  —  one  of  a 
domestic,  others  of  a  foreign  character 
— were  discussed  during  this  session. 
It  had  long  been  admitted  (referring 
now  to  the  former  subject)  that  ele- 
mentary education  in  this  country  was 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  on 
the  17th  of  February  Mr.  Forster 
introduced  the  Government  biU  pro- 
viding for  elementary  education  in 
England  and  Wales.  This  measure 
was  based  upon  the  principle  of  direct 
compulsion  as  regarded  the  attendance 
of  children,  and  to  effect  this,  power 
was  to  be  given  to  each  School  Board  to 
frame  bye-laws  compelling  the  attend- 
ance at  school  of  all  children  from  five 
to  twelve  years  of  age  within  their 
district.  The  Government  having 
shown  a  decided  agreement  on  some 
points  with  the  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, Mr.  Richard  charged  the  Premier 
with  having  thrown  the  Nonconfor- 
mists overboard.  Mr.  Forster  became 
extremely  unpopular  for  a  time  with 
the  latter  body,  and  he  was  described 
by  Mr.  Richard  as  '  mounting  the  good 
steed  Conservative,  and  charging  into 
the  ranks  of  his  friends  and  riding 
them  down  rough-shod.'  On  the  order 
for  the  thu'd  reading.  Mr.  Dixon  and 
Mr.  Miall,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Nonconformists,  denounced  the  mea- 
sure, and  attacked  the  Government  for 
having  roused  the  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust of  their  own  supporters,  while 
they  had  secured  the  aid  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Miall  said  that  the  Premier 
had  led  one  section  of  the  Liberal  party 
through   the  Valley    of  Humiliation , 
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I  hope,' 
to  Mr. 
will   not 


but  '  once  bit,  twice  shy,'  he  continued, 
'  and  we  can't  stand  this  sort  of  thing 
Tnuch  longer.'  Mr  Gladstone  was 
roused  by  this  speech,  and  a  sharp 
passage  of  arms  occurred.  ' 
said  the  Premier,  replying 
Miall,  '  that  my  hon.  friend 
continue  his  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment one  moment  longer  than  he  deems 
it  consistent  with  his  sense  of  duty  and 
right.  For  God's  sake,  sir,  let  him 
withdraw  it  the  moment  he  thinks  it 
better  for  the  cause  he  has  at  heart 
that  he  should  do  so.  So  long  as  my 
hon.  friend  thinks  fit  to  give  us  his 
support  we  will  co-operate  with  my 
lion,  friend  for  every  purpose  we  have 
in  common ;  but  when  we  think  his 
opinions  and  demands  exacting,  when 
we  think  he  looks  too  much  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  community  he  adorns,  and 
too  little  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
at  large,  we  must  then  recollect  that 
we  are  the  Government  of  the  Queen, 
and  that  those  who  have  assumed  the 
high  responsibility  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  this  Empire  must  endeavoiu- 
to  forget  the  parts  in  the  whole,  and 
must,  in  the  great  measures  they  intro- 
duce into  the  House,  propose  to  them- 
selves no  meaner  or  narrower  object — 
no  other  object  than  the  welfare  of  the 
Empire  at  large.'  This  second  impor- 
tant measure  of  a  memorable  session 
eventually  passed  both  Houses,  and 
became  law. 

In  April  the  country  was  startled 
by  the  report  of  the  seizure  and  massacre 
of  a  party  of  English  travellers  by  Greek 
brigands.  It  seems  that  the  party  con- 
sisted   of  Lord  and  Lady  ]\Iuncaster, 


^ 


^Ir.  F.  G.  Vyner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Lloyd  and  child,  Mr.  Edward  Herbert, 
Secretary  to  the  British  Legation,  and 
Count   Albert   de    Boyl,    Secretary   to 
the  Italian  Legation,  with  their  suites. 
Having    visited  Marathon,    under  the 
protection  of  an  armed  escort,  they  had 
reached    Raphini    on   their   return   to  i 
Athens,  when  they  were  stopped  and  -V 
overpowered  by  a  party  of   brigands.  ^ 
After    rough    usage,    the   ladies    were 
released,  and  Lord  Muncaster  was  also    \ 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Athens  for  the   '^ 
purpose  of  securing  the  consent  of  the 
Greek  Grovernment  to  the  terms  of  the    ,' 
release    submitted    by    the    brigands,    i 
They  demanded    £50,000,  which    was    . 
afterwards    reduced    to     £25,000,    in 
money,  a  free  pardon,  and  the  release 
of  certain  brigands  already  in  custody.    • 
The  Greek  Government,  thinkinij  little    ? 
of  the  threats  to  murder  the  captives    ., 
if   these    demands  were   not   complied 
with,  despatched  a   body  of  ti'oops  to 
liberate   them   by  force.     The   British 
Minister  at  Athens  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  the  captives,  even  on 
the  terms  demanded  by  the  brigands. 
The  amnesty  was  the  gi-eatest  difficulty 
in  the  way.     Seeing  the  active  eflforts 
which  were  being  made,  the  brigands 
took    their    captives    fiirther   into    the 
interior,   and  in   a   few  days  murdered 
them  in  cold  blood.      Mr.  Herbert  and 
Count  de  Boyl  were  shot  on  the  21st, 
and  Mr.  Vyner  and  ]Mr.   Lloyd  on  the 
22nd.     It  was    stated   that   from  the 
time  of  their  capture  until  their  melan- 
choly death,  the  party  sustained  each 
other    with    cheerful    resignation    and 
true    manliness.      The    brigands    were 
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pursued  until  the  greater  portion  of 
them  were  shot  or  secured,  preparatory 
to  being  sent  to  Athens  for  trial  and 
execution.  This  terrible  incident  created 
a  profound  sensation  in  England.  It 
was  formally  brought  under  the  atten- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  being  the  mover 
in  the  Commons.  There  was  a  general 
impression  that,  from  the  outset,  two 
parties  had  been  playing  their  game 
of  ambition  with  the  lives  of  our 
countrymen. 

Mr.  Gladstone  acknowledged  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  but  pleaded 
the  necessity  for  further  information 
before  taking  decided  steps.  This 
grievous  and  shocking  traged3^  how- 
ever, would  tend  to  an  opening  up  of 
circumstances  connected  with  the  con- 
dition of  Greece,  such  as  former  times 
had  probably  never  afforded  an  adequate 
occasion  of  investigating.  But  he  still 
cherished  a  desire  that  some  other 
method  would  be  discovered  of  account- 
ing for  these  mischiefs  than  that  of 
charging  them  upon  the  popular  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  In  consequence 
of  Turkish  domination  in  Greece,  it 
was  the  class  called  upon  to  govern  in 
that  couutr}-  which  was  defective,  far 
more  than  the  class  to  be  governed. 
The  first  duty  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  be  to  ascertain  the  facts 
absolutelj',  and  then  comprehensively 
to  consider  the  obligations  which  arose. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon — whose  cousin,  Mr.  Her- 
bert, had  been  killed — demanded  '  a 
full,  clear,  perfectly  just  trial  of  every 
single  person,  no  matter  what  his  rank 


or  class,  against  whom  there  could  be 
any  fair  suspicion  of  complicity  with 
these  foul  murders.'  Ultimately,  several 
brigands  were  executed,  and  the  baud 
immediately  implicated  was  nearly  ex- 
tirpated. The  English  Government 
did  not  see  their  way  to  more  active 
interference,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year  events  of  still  greater  magnitude 
than  this  diabolical  outrage  absorbed 
the  public  attention. 

In  July,  1870,  broke  out  the  war 
between  France  and  Prussia,  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  prostration  of 
the  former.  Much  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  conflict  was  due  to  the  precipi- 
tation and  the  eagerness  for  war  mani- 
fested by  the  French  Emperor  and  the 
French  people.  England  could  not 
view  such  a  contest  without  apprehen- 
sion, chiefly  on  the  score  of  Belgium — 
whose  proximity  to  both  combatants 
rendered  her  an  object  of  great  solici- 
tude. The  English  Government,  how- 
ever, speedily  issued  a  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  a  policy  ob\'iously  dictated 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This 
policy  was  adhered  to,  but  it  laid  us 
open  to  the  unreasonable  strictures  of 
the  German  people.  We  had  been 
successful,  with  the  aid  of  others,  in 
procuring  the  withdrawal  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Prince  of  HohenzoUern 
to  the  Spanish  Crown  by  Prussia ;  but 
diplomatic  relations  between  that  coun- 
try and  Fi'ance  were  already  greatly 
strained,  and  the  alleged  insults  to  M. 
Benedetti,  at  Ems",  led  to  the  hostile 
initiative  being  taken  by  France. 

The  declaration  of  war  produced 
great  excitement  in  England,  and  this 
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excitement  was  intensified  by  the  pub- 
iication  in  the  Ti»?es  of  a  draft  treaty 
between  Count  Bismarck  and  M.  Bene- 
detti,  the  French  Minister  at  Berhn. 
This  projiosed  compact  between  France 
and  Prussia  was  regarded  as  a  direct 


over-estimated.  He  awaited,  however, 
declarations  from  the  French  and 
Prussian  Governments.  France  at 
first  denied  the  authenticity  of  the 
document,  but  this  she  afterwards  ad- 
mitted.    The  moment  was  an  anxious 


■menace  to  England  by  the  former 
Power — France  looking  forward  to  the 
acquisition  of  Belgium  for  herself. 
The  publication  of  the  treaty  was  due 
to  Prince  Bismarck,  who  hoj^ed  thereby 
to  procure  England  and  Belgium  as 
■German  allies.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  admitted  that  the 
Government  had  been  taken  by  surprise 
by  this  treaty,  of  which  the  gravity 
had  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  been 


one  for  England,  but  the  Premier 
refrained  from  adopting  a  high-handed 
policy,  although  he  asked  Parliament 
for  two  millions  of  money  and  twenty 
thousand  additional  men  —  demands 
readily  acceded  to. 

Immediately  before  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Disraeli  pressed  the 
Government  to  make  known  its  inten- 
tions, and  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  was 
criticised    as    unsatisfactorv.      He    ob- 
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jected  to  the  idea  of  '  armed  neutrality,' 
as  inconsistent  with  that  '  unequivocal 
friendliness  to  both  parties '  which  Eng- 
land was  anxious  to  maintain.  The 
Belgian  difficulty  received  no  exposi- 
tion, but  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  by 
saj-ing  that  the  country  had  adequate 
forces,  and  he  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  maintain  such  a 
dignified  and  friendly  position  as  would 
carry  with  it  no  suspicion,  and  would 
not,  under  the  idea  of  securing  safety, 
introduce  new  elements  of  danger  and 
disturbance.  England  hoped,  at  some 
happ3'  moment,  to  be,  either  alone  or 
along  with  others,  the  chosen  bearer  of 
a  message  of  peace.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  Earl  Granville  was  more  em- 
phatic and  explicit,  declaring  that  Eng- 
land meant  to  be  true  and  faithful  to 
all  her  treaty  engagements.  A  new 
and  triple  treaty  was  signed  by  Eng- 
land, Prussia,  and  France,  recording 
their  determination  to  maintain  intact 
the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium, as  provided  in  the  Quintuple 
Treaty  of  1839.  This  new  engagement 
was  to  be  binding  for  one  year  after 
the  cessation  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  and  then  the  signatories  were 
to  fall  back  upon  the  Treaty  of 
183!).  The  general  policy  of  the 
Government  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion was  endorsed  by  the  country, 
though  complaints  were  made  of  the 
unnecessary  reticence  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  terminated  in  the  complete 
humiliation  of  the  former  power,  the 
Emjieror  Napoleon's  surrender  at  Sedan 
being  followed  by  the  Prussian  march 


upon  Paris.  Peace  was  ultimately 
secured,  the  terms  demanded  from 
France  being  regarded  by  many  as 
exorbitant.  The  German  States  be- 
came consolidated  into  an  Empire,^ 
King  WiUiam  assuming  the  Imperial 
dignity. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  important 
session  of  IS 70  without  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  certain  legislative  and  other 
changes  which  were  effected.  By  an 
Order  in  Council  it  was  directed  that 
from  the  31st  of  August  next  ensuing 
all  entrance  appointments  to  situations 
in  all  Civil  Departments  of  the  State, 
except  the  Foreign  Office  and  posts  re- 
quiring professional  knowledge,  should 
be  filled  by  open  competition.  The 
Royal  prerogative  which  asserted  that 
the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  is 
the  agent  of  the  Crown  was  abolished, 
and  that  distinguished  personage  was 
formally  declared  to  be  a  subordinate 
of  the  Minister  of  War.  Some  diffi- 
culty was  anticipated  in  this  matter, 
but  her  Majesty  frankly  and  promptly 
surrendered  her  privileges,  and  all  dan- 
ger of  a  collision  with  Parliament  was 
thereby  averted.  A  new  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  was  passed,  which  enabled 
the  Government  to  prohibit  the  build- 
ing as  well  as  the  escape  of  Alabamas> 
but  compelled  the  Admiralty  to  release 
them  on  receipt  of  a  bond  to  the  eflect 
that  they  were  not  to  be  employed  for 
any  illegal  work.  The  disfranchisement 
of  Bridgwater,  Beverley,  Sligo,  and 
Cashel,  was  decreed.  An  Act  was 
passed  removing  the  disabilities  of 
clergymen  who  abandon  the  clerical 
profession  ;  and  an  Act  was  also  passed 
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modifying  the  Law  of  Married  Women's 
Property.  Finally,  the  halfpenny  post- 
age for  newspapers  was  instituted,  while 
the  halfpenny  post-card  was  also  intro- 
duced. 

The  release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners 
was  a  matter  which  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  announc- 
ing the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
release  the  Fenian  prisoners  then  under- 
going sentences  for  treason  or  treason- 
felony,  on  condition  of  their  not  remain- 
ing in,  or  returning  to,  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Premier,  alluding  to 
the  enormity  of  their  offences,  said  that 
the  same  principles  of  justice  which 
dictated  their  sentences  would  amply 
sanction  the  prolongation  of  their  im- 
prisonment  if  the  public  security  de- 


manded it.  '  It  is  this  last  question, 
therefore,  which  has  formed  the  subject 
of  careful  examination  by  her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  they  have  been  aljle 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, the  release  of  the  prisoners,  guarded 
by  the  condition  which  I  have  stated, 
will  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
paramount  interests  of  public  safety, 
and,  being  so,  will  tend  to  strengthen 
the  cause  of  peace  and  loyalty  in  Ire- 
land.' This  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  was  very  generally  ap- 
proved by  the  press  and  the  country, 
though  the  condition  placed  upon  the 
amnesty  was  variously  viewed,  being 
severely  condemned  by  one  section  of 
the  people,  and  regarded  as  a  wise 
restriction  by  the  great  majority. 
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House  of  Lords — A  new  Social  Movement — The  Future  of  England — Parliamentary  History  of  the  Year 
1871 — Legislative  Achievements  of  the  Gladstone  Administration. 


WHEN  the  session  of  1871  opened 
difficulties  liad  already  begun  to 
gather  round  the  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment, though  it  was  destined  to  accora- 
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plish  other  great  ■  reforms  ere  it  fell 
before  the  treaclierous  wave  of  public 
opinion.  The  most  important  ques- 
tion  discussed  at  an  early  period  was 
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tliat  concerning  tlie  Black  Sea  Treaty. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  altered  cir- 
ciunstances  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  declined  any   longer   to   recog- 
nise  the    neutralisation  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  withdrew  from  the  naval  con- 
vention, at  the  same  time  restoring  to 
the     Sultan    the    full    exercise    of    his 
rights,   and  dul}'   informing  the  other 
Powers  concerned  of  his  action.     The 
Czar  further  declared  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  re-open  the  Eastern  Question, 
that   he    adhered   to  the   principles  of 
the    treaty   as    fixing    the    position    of 
Turkey,    and    that    he    was    ready    to 
enter  into  anj-  understanding  to  this 
effect  with  the  other  Powers.     After 
much    diplomatic   negotiation,   a   con- 
ference of   the    Powers    was    held    in 
London,    when    the    neutralisation    of 
the  Black  Sea  was  abrogated,  and  the 
Porte  was  permitted  to  open  the  Darda- 
nelles and  the  Bo-s^jhorus  to  the  vessels 
of  war  of  friendly  and  allied  Powers,  in 
case    the   Government    of    the    Sultan 
should  think  it  necessary  to  do  so  in 
order  to    ensure  the  execution   of  the 
Treat}'  of   ISoO.     The  Eiu'opean  Com- 
mission of   the   Danube  was   also   pro- 
longed for  twelve  j'eai's,  and  the  works 
already  made,  or  to  be  made,  on  that 
river,   neutralised,   with,    however,   the 
reservation    to   the    Porte  of   its  right 
to  send  ships  of  war  into  the  river. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Mr. 
Disraeli  reviewed  the  state  of  foreign 
affairs  generally.  He  thought  that 
England  should  have  made  more  of 
the  guarantee  to  Prussia  of  her  Saxon 
us  by  the  Treaty  of 
also,  as  regarded  France, 


provinces, 

Vienna,  and 


of  the  concession  obtained  from  Prussia  .' 
as    to   the    HoheuzoUern    candidature. 
He  was  sarcastic  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  upon  our  attenuated  arma- 
ments, which  rendered  '  armed  neutra- 
lity '   on  our  part  so  difficult.      After 
jiaying  left-handed  compliments  to  Mr. 
Childers,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  Mr.  Lowe, 
upon   their   economy,  the    right    hon. 
gentleman  ridiculed  our  jjroceedings  in  i 
the  matter  of  the  Russian  Note,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  there  was  a 
secret    treaty   between    Germany    and 
Russia.     At  the  close  of  his  amusing  j 
survey,  while  not  jjrepared  to  jiropose 
an  amendment,  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that 
he  did  not  think  the  state  of  affairs  to 
be  devoid  of  peril,  and  all  must  admit 
the  jiosition  to  be  critical.      Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  reply,  maintained  that   there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  the 
accusations  which  had  been  made.    The 
Ministry  had  no  knowledge  of  the  com- 
ing storm  until  it  broke  around  them. 
With  regard  to  the  armaments  of  the 
country,  they  had  been  greatly  increased 
in    efficiency    since    the    Conservatives 
went  out  of  office  in   186S  ;   and  the  °| 
Premier  rallied  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
2:>osition  on  the  close  resemblance  be- 
tween   his    conception   of    a    '  bloated 
armament '  in  1S61,  and  his  concejjtiou 
of  an  '  attenuated  armament  '  in  187L 
As   to   the    binding   character   of  the 
guarantee  of  Prussia's  Saxon  provinces, 
given  in  1815,  Mr.  Gladstone  showed 
the  fallacy  of  this  from  the  exposition 
of  the  Government  of  which  his  oppon- 
ent was  a  member,  touching  the  char- 
acter of  a  joint  guarantee  as  exemplified 
ii\  the  Luxemburg  guarantee  of  18GS. 
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He  further  declared,  respecting  the 
Kussian  Note,  that  neither  Lord  Clar- 
endon nor  Lord  Palmerston  had  ever 
believed  that  the  neutralisation  of  the 
Black  Sea  could  be  more  than  temjjor- 
ary,  assured  the  House  that  England 
would  not  have  had  a  single  ally 
among  the  neutral  Powers  if  she  had 
proposed  simply  to  insist  on  this  neutral- 
isation when  the  Russian  Note  appeared, 
Austria  being  entirely  opposed  to  that 
■course ;  and  he  denied  that  we  had 
made  any  sort  of  special  appeal  for 
help  to  Germany,  having  merely  noti- 
fied our  course  to  Germany  as  to  other 
Powers.  England  had  traditions  and 
obligations  which  she  would  never 
abandon ;  but  he  hoped  she  would 
never  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  suppos- 
ing that  she  could  improve  her  condi- 
tion in  the  face  of  Europe  by  setting 
up  imaginary  interests  which  she  did 
not  possess.  He  saw  no  special  or  near 
peril  to  England,  whom  he  was  desirous 
of  making  strong,  but  he  admitted  the 
possibility  that  the  neutral  Powers 
might  find  it  necessary  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  terms  of  peace. 

Some  days  later  Mr.  Disraeli  again 
returned  to  the  subject  of  the  Black 
Sea  Treaty,  and  strongly  condemned 
the  assembling  of  a  conference  merely 
to  register  the  humiliation  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  with 
some  warmth  to  the  taunt  that  there 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  in  his  mind, 
when  the  conference  met,  fatal  to  the 
honour  of  the  country.  He  had  never 
denied  that  the  neutralisation  of  the 
Black  Sea  was  a  vital  part  of  the  Paris 
Treaty,  but  only  that  it  was  exclusively 


vital.  He  acknowledged  his  error  as  to 
Lord  Clarendon's  view  of  the  neutrali- 
sation condition,  but  he  still  believed 
that  Lord  Palmerston,  while  attaching 
great  importance  to  it,  did  not  think  it 
was  one  which  could  be  permanently 
enforced.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's condemnation  of  the  Government 
policy,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that,  with 
one  great  quarrel  and  controversy  rag- 
ing in  Europe,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  have  recommended  them  to  keep 
open  another,  and  not  to  take  any  means 
to  arrive  at  an  amicable  solution  of  the 
question.  Such  was  the  policy  which 
his  wisdom  and  resources  suggested  to 
him.  But  the  Government  had  been 
desirous  to  keep  together,  if  possible, 
in  harmony  and  co-operation,  the  neu- 
tral influences  in  Europe,  in  the  hope 
that  in  some  happy  moment  they  might 
be  able  to  contract  that  range  of  misery 
and  destruction  which  they  had  long 
seen  extending. 

Another  debate  shortly  afterwards 
took  place  upon  our  foreign  relations, 
on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert, 
'  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  act  in  concert  with  other 
neutral  Powers  to  obtain  moderate 
terms  of  peace,  and  to  withhold  all 
acquiescence  in  terms  which  might 
impair  the  independence  of  France,  or 
threaten  the  future  tranquillity  of 
Europe.'  Sir  Robert  Peel  vigorously 
assailed  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
It  was  one  in  which  '  we  ventured  '  to 
do  this,  and  '  we  ventured  '  to  do  that 
all  through — language  which  he  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  House  was  not 
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of  tlie  kind  which  Lord  Palmerston 
would  have  used.  It  was  unworthy  of 
a  great  and  powerful  nation.  Mr. 
Gladstone  denied  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  had  been  one  of  selfish 
isolation.  To  inquiries  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  concerted  action  with  Eussia, 
an  answer  was  received  that  it  was 
impossible.  Owing  to  the  untoward 
reception  of  this  overture  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Eussian  Note,  Lord 
Granville  could  not  fui'ther  develop  the. 
idea  of  mediation.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
admitted  that  an  extorted  peace  was  one 
of  the  alternatives  we  had  to  fear,  and 
that  the  greater  magnanimity  shown 
by  the  victor  the  better  would  it  be, 
not  .only  for  France  and  Eui'ope,  but 
for  the  interests  of  Germany.  Neither 
of  the  belligerents  desired  intervention  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  rather  thought 
the  premature  offer  of  our  good  offices 
might  be  prejudicial.  '  England  had 
no  cause  to  be  discontented  with  her 
position  in  Europe  ;  but  he  warned  the 
House  not  to  set  too  high  a  value  on 
the  sole  influence  of  England,  for  the 
strength  of  the  action  of  neutrals  was 
that  they  should  be  all  represented.  He 
reiterated  his  statement  that  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  were  matters  of  watchful 
concern  to  the  neutrals,  and  added  that 
it  would  be  a  noble  addition  to  the 
great  deeds  of  this  country,  if  it  should 
be  able  to  mitigate  the  necessarily 
severe  conditions  of  peace  so  as  to 
make  them  conducive  to  a  permanent 
settlement.'  Expressing  himself  satis- 
fied with  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement 
I'especting  the  position  of  England,  Mr. 
Herbert  withdrew  his  motion. 


Before  dealing  with  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  session — ^the  abolition  of 
Purchase  in  the  Army — several  other 
topics  of  interest  claim  attention.  The 
proposed  grant  to  the  Princess  Louise 
on  her  marriage  roused  the  opposition 
of  some  members  of  the  House,  who 
affirmed  that  they  represented  the  sen- 
timents of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  people.  In  view  of  this  opposition, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  moving  the 
grant  was  fuller  and  more  argumenta- 
tive than  had  usually  been  the  case  on 
such  occasions.  The  resolution  provided 
an  annuity  of  £6,000  to  lierEoyal  High- 
ness, and  a  grant  of  £30,000.  The 
Premier  stated  that  the  Queen,  in  marry- 
ing her  daughter  to  one  of  her  own  sub- 
jects, had  followed  her  womanly  and 
motherly  instincts,  and  she  had  been 
supported  by  the  advice  of  her  respon- 
sible Ministers.  Having  defended  the 
moderate  nature  of  the  provision,  and 
passed  a  high  eulogium  upon  the  econo- 
mical management  of  the  Eoyal  house- 
hold, Mr.  Gladstone  aflirmed  that  the 
Civil  List,  when  settled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  Majesty's  reign,  did 
not  contemplate  provisions  of  this  na- 
ture, nor  was  it  convenient  that  it 
should.  Although  the  Crown  Lands 
now  2^rotluced  an  income  only  about 
equal  to  the  Civil  List,  if  they  were 
managed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  pri- 
vate estate,  they  wouldput  the  Sovereign 
in  23ossession  of  the  largest  income  in 
the  country.  But  there  was  a  still 
higher  ground  than  this  why  the  pro- 
position should  be  supported,  namely, 
the  political  importance  which  attached 
to  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
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in  a  becoming  manner.  The  speaker 
also  dwelt  npon  the  value  of  a  stable 
dynasty,  and  on  the  unwisdom  of  mak- 
ing pecuniary  calculations  of  a  minute 
nature  upon  such  occasions.  When  the 
resolution  for  the  marriage  portion  came 
to  be  reported,  it  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
P.  A.  Taylor,  supported  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, and  carried  by  the  singular 
majority  of  350  votes  against  1. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland, 
and  especially  the  spread  of  an  agrarian 
conspiracy  in  Westmeath,  compelled  the 
Government  to  move  for  a  committee 
to  inqiiire  into  the  unlawful  combina- 
tion and  confederacy  existing  in  West- 
meath and  adjoining  parts  of  Meath 
-and.  King's  County.  Lord  Hartington, 
Ohief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  moving 
for  the  committee,  admitted  that  it  was 
with  feelings  of  painful  dismay  that  he 
did  so,  but  he  proceeded  to  explain  that 
the  lawless  condition  of  thiiigs  indi- 
<;'ated  in  a  certain  quarter  was  no  cri- 
terion of  the  general  condition  of  Ire- 
land. Crime  had  subsided  in  the 
country,  and  the  constabulary  reports 
exhibited  a  marked  improvement. 
Westmeath  and  the  parts  immediately 
adjacent,  however,  formed  a  terrible 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  the 
state  of  things  having  become  intoler- 
able, a  committee  was  required  to  secure 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  case, 
and  to  satisfy  the  House  that  when 
the  Government  asked  for  any  further 
powers  their  demand  was  justified  by 
necessity.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  severely 
sarcastic  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  expressed  its  dismay 
at  Ribandism.     Referring  to  past  legis- 


lation for  Ireland,  he  observed  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  should  have  come  for- 
ward and  said,  '  It  is  true  that  murder 
is  perpetrated  with  impunity ;  it  is  true 
that  life  is  not  secure,  and  that  pro- 
perty has  no  enjoyment  and  scarcely 
any  exi.stence ;  but  this  is  nothing 
when  in  the  enjoyment  of  abstract 
political  justice — and  by  the  labours  of 
two  years  we  have  achieved  that  for 
Ireland ;  massacres,  incendiarism,  and 
assassinations,  are  things  scarcely  to  be 
noticed  by  a  Minister,  and  are  rather  to 
be  referred  to  the  inquiry  of  a  com- 
mittee.' The  right  hon.  gentleman 
added  that  the  people  of  England, 
being  persuaded  with  regard  to  Irish 
politics  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
had  returned  him  to  the  House  with 
an  immense  majority,  with  the  express 
object  of  securing  the  tranquillity  and 
contentment  of  Ireland.  Neither  time, 
labour,  nor  devotion,  had  been  be- 
grudged him;  'under  his  influence, 
and  at  his  instance,  we  have  legalised 
confiscation,  consecrated  sacrilege,  and 
condoned  high  treason  ;  we  have  de- 
stroyed churches,  we  have  shaken  pro- 
perty to  its  foundation,  and  have 
emptied  gaols ;  and  now  he  cannot 
govern  the  country  without  coming  to 
a  Parliamentary  committee  !  The  right 
hon.  gentleman,  after  all  his  heroic 
exploits,  and  at  the  head  of  his  great 
majority,  is  making  Government  ridi- 
culous.' Mr.  Hardy  also  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  policy  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  having  administered 
a  rebuke  to  Mr.  Hardy  for  his  heated 
language  in  describing  murder  as  '  stalk- 
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ing   abroad,'    and   the   (xovernment  as 
'  becoming    contemptible,'    announced 
that   the    Ministry   could    not,   consis- 
tently with  their  sense  of  public  duty, 
withdraw  the  motion  for  a  committee. 
He   was    glad  that  Mr.   Disraeli,   who 
had  formerly  told  the  House   delibe- 
rately from   his  place   that  the  conse- 
quences  of   disestablishment  would  be 
more  formidable  and  destructive  than 
those  of  foreign  conquest,  had  now  got 
down   to  expressions  so  moderate  and 
judicial    as   that  the  Government   had 
'  legalised  confiscation  and  consecrated 
sacrilege.'     Ministers  asked  the  House 
to  assist  them  in  the   elucidation  and 
establishment    of   facts,   but  the   com- 
mittee   was    also    necessary    from    the 
fact  that  they  desired  to  prove  not  only 
acts  that  were  done  but  acts  that  were 
not  done,  and  to  show  how  the  system 
of    terrorism    was    applied    to    all    the 
transactions    of    private    life.       Much 
valuable  information  could  be  obtained, 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  those 
giving   it    were    protected    against    its 
publicity.       Turning    upon    Mr.    Dis- 
raeli,  the   Premier    made    an    effective 
point   by    remarking    upon   his    rival's 
admission  that  in  the  year  1852  he  did 
not  adopt  the  means  which  he  believed 
most  suitable  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  in  three  counties  of  Ire- 
land,   because    the    Govei'nment    was 
weak.     '  If  the  defences  of  the  Govern- 
ment  are    weak,    and    the   number    of 
troops  insufficient,  is  a  Government  to 
make  it  an  apology  for  departing  from 
the  first  principles   of  duty   tliat  they 
sit  upon  this  bench,  that  they  want  to 
sit  upon  this  bench,  and  therefore  can 


not  propose  measures  which,  in  their 
opinion,  principle  justifies,  and  the 
safety  of  the  country  demands  ?  '  Mr. 
Gladstone  concluded  by  observing  that, 
acting  upon  the  immediate  elementary 
obligations  of  a  Government,  at  all 
hazards  to  secure  personal  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  transactions  of  life,  they 
submitted  their  jjroposal  to  the  House, 
and  were  confident  it  would  receive  the 
approval  of  its  reflective  and  deliberate 
judgment. 

During  the  debate,  Mr.  Osborne,  in 
a  humorous  speech,  described  the  Ca- 
binet as  consisting  chiefly  of  '  Whig 
marionettes.'  Alluding  to  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  its  composi- 
tion, he  said  the  Cabinet  had  been 
lately  whitewashed — that  is,  its  mem- 
bers had  been  shuffled,  and  they  had 
come  back  in  the  old  military  j)osition 
of  '  As  you  were.'  In  his  principle  of 
selection,  the  First  Minister,  if  he  had 
a  choice,  was  in  favour  of  Whig  marion- 
ettes of  the  most  approved  pattern, 
while  he  himself  held  the  official  wire. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  when  he 
looked  through  the  long  and  dreary 
list  of  gentlemen  who  bowed  to  the 
presiding  genius,  there  was  written 
over  the  doors  of  the  Cabinet,  '  No 
Irish  need  aj^ply.'  The  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland  replied  to  this 
speech  in  a  similar  vein.  Alluding 
to  Mr.  Osborne's  complaint  that  the 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
had  been  transferred  to  the  treadmill 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  observed,  '  I 
apprehend  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  be  very  glad  to  work  upon  that 
treadmill  himself,  and  I  take  the  liberty 
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of  saying  confidentially  that  in  less 
than  eighteen  months  he  would  not 
only  become  a  silent  but  a  grateful 
member  of  the  Government.'  With 
re<rard  to  Mr.  Osborne's  feelinsr  of 
satisfaction  that  he  had  an   Irish  seat 


on  the  subject  of  debate.'  The  Solici- 
tor-General concluded  by  adducing 
arguments  in  support  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  At  the  close  of  i\ii> 
debate,  the  motion  for  a  select  com- 
mittee was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 


LOBD   OBANYILLB. 


in  the  House,  Mr.  Dowse  said,  '  The 
hon.  member  is  an  Irishman  j)ro  re 
iiata  ;  he  is  an  Irishman  for  the  present, 
and  will  continue  one — -until  the  next 
general  election.  Having  said  so  much 
for  the  hon.  member,  1  promise  him, 
if  lie  gives  me  another  opportuuit}',  to 
be  more  liberal  in  my  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  efforts  for  throwing  light 


The  appointment  of  this  committee  was 
fully  justified  by  subsequent  events. 

We  now  come  to  the  Army  Regula- 
tion Bill  of  the  Government,  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Card  well.  The 
country  having  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system, 
this  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  measure 
introduced   by  the    Secretary   at  War 
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In  moving  the  usual  army  estimates, 
the  Minister  explained  the  nature  of 
the  new  scheme  of  army  re-organisation. 
He  stated  that  the  Government,  agree- 
ing with  Lord  Derby  that  it  would  be 
cheapest  to  pay  for  our  military  labour, 
would  not  recommend  compulsory  ser- 
vice, but  there  would  be  clauses  in  the 
bill  enabling  the  Government  to  raise 
any  number  of  men  upon  necessity. 
After  considering  the  various  methods 
as  to  how  our  forces  were  to  be  raised, 
the  Ministry  had  decided  to  propose 
the  abolition  of  the  jiurchase  system. 
The  necessity  of  accepting  a  system  of 
retirement  and  promotion  by  selection 
as  distinguished  by  seniorit}'  followed 
this  decision,  as  well  as  the  payment  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  bj^  way  of  com- 
pensation, which  he  calculated  would 
range  from  £7,400,000  to  £8,400,000. 
The  bill  fixed  a  day  after  which  no 
pecuniary  interest  would  be  taken  b}- 
any  one  in  any  new  commission ;  but 
no  officer  would  be  the  worse  in  a 
pecuniary  sense  by  the  abolition  of 
purchase.  A  commission  would  be 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  over-regula- 
tion price  in  every  regiment,  and  with 
money  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
would  stand  in  the  place  of  a  purchaser 
to  the  officer  who  wished  to  sell  out,  to 
retire  on  half-pay,  frc.  The  number 
allowed  to  retire  each  j'ear  would  be 
limited  to  the  average  of  the  last  five 
years.  As  to  first  commissions,  they 
would  be  given  without  purchase  to  the 
general  public  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, to  subalterns  of  militia  regiments 
after  two  years'  good  service,  and,  as 
before,    to    non-commissioned    officers. 


These  were  the  leading  features  of  % 
measure  whose  minor  details  were  ex- 
plained with  great  minuteness  by  Mr. 
Cardwell. 

It   was  not  to  be  expected  that  so- 
great  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the    army    could    be    effected    without 
opposition.    Accordingly,  on  the  motion 
for    the    second    reading   of    the   bill. 
Colonel    Loyd-Lindsay  proposed  a  re- 
solution declaring  that  the  expenditure- 
necessary  for  the  national  defences  did 
not  at  present  justify  any  vote  of  publi 
money  for  the  extinction  of  purchase, 
The   resolution  was    influentially  sup' 
ported,     and    many     arguments    wer 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  retention  o: 
the  existing  system.     During  the  de 
bate  Sir  J.  Pakington  severely  criticised! 
the  measure,  which  he  described  as  ' 
costly  party  project  and  a  sop  to  de 
mocracy,'  and  attacked  Mr.  Trevelyan] 
for  circulating  '  trash/  which  by  dintj 
of  continual  repetition  had  come  to  bi 
believed.       Mr.    Trevelyan,    who    had, 
perha^is,    done    more    than    any    other 
man  to    '  educate  '    the    country  upoa| 
this  question,  replied  with  spirit,  an- 
quoted    the    case    of    Havelock,    wh 
declared   that    he  was    sick    for   years] 
in    waiting   for   his    promotion ;  '  tha 
three  sots  and  two  fools  had  purchase 
over  him,  and  that  if  he  had  no  famil 
to  support  he  would  not  serve  anothe 
hour.'      The    hon.    member    for    ih 
Border  Burghs  warned  the  Oppositioni 
that  if  the  defeat  of  the  bill  brought  on 
a  dissolution,  '  Abolition  of  Purchase  *j 
would    be  an   excellent   hustings'  crj'. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  in  favour  of  mouldin 
the  bill  in  committee,  and  urged  Col 
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Loyd-Lindsay  to  withdraw  his  motion. 
Mr.  Ghidstone,  however,  announced 
that  Government  would  insist  upon 
the  amendment  being  negatived.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli  he  regarded  as  a 
Lmdmark  in  the  history  of  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  admitted  that  this  was  the 
first  proposition  which  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  weld  into  one  harmonious 
whole  the  three  great  arms  intended 
for  the  defence  of  the  countr3^  The  bill 
contained  so  much  of  the  programme  ot 
the  Government  as  needed  legislation. 
Its  product  would  answer  to  the  stan- 
dard of  our  requirements,  which  de- 
manded a  small  army  highl}^  trained, 
and  a  large  armj^  of  I'eserve  ready  at 
any  moment.  With  regard  to  the 
reserves,  they  should  not  be  drawn 
from  the  militia,  but  should  consist  of 
seasoned  men,  regularly  trained,  corres- 
ponding to  the  German  Landwehr. 
He  hoped  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  declaration 
against  purchase  would  have  its  full 
weight,  and  he  proceeded  to  justify 
Mr.  Cardwell's  decision  to  sweep  away 
the  whole  system  by  paying  off  over- 
regulation  as  well  as  regulation  prices. 
He  opposed  the  idea  of  an  increase  of 
pay  when  purchase  was  abolished,  a 
cry  which  had  no  reason  on  its  side. 
The  best  security  for  the  emoluments 
of  the  officers,  and  for  a  fair  system  of 
retirement,  was  the  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  country  of  attracting  the 
best  men  into  its  army.  Dealing  with 
the  idea  that  after  purchase  had  been 
abolished  almost  everything  would 
remain  as  it  was,  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
that  if  the  purchase  system  was  to  be 
abolished  at  this  great  co.st— he  would 


almost  call  it  this  vast  cost — the  reason 
why  it  was  to  be  abolished  was  that 
the  whole  position  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  might  be  fully  and  freely  con- 
sidered, and  might  be  subjected  to 
review  in  all  respects  where  it  should 
seem  susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
idea  was  to  have  the  very  best  men  and 
the  very  best  officers ;  but  they  were 
not  to  go  into  the  army  by  compulsion, 
they  were  to  go  into  it  by  free  choice. 
The  Government  would  go  into  com- 
mittee expecting,  even  inviting,  criti- 
cism, and  would  look  for  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation in  all  those  who  were  desirous 
of  adjusting  the  clauses  of  the  bill. 
They  had  an  object  of  the  highest  and 
purest  patriotism,  namely, to  secure  that 
in  the  future,  if  possible  even  more  than 
in  the  past,  the  British  army  should 
be  and  remain  worthy  of  the  British 
nation. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and 
the  bill  read  a  second  time.  On  going 
into  committee,  Mr.  Mnndella  moved 
a  resolution  to  the  effect — '  That  tliis 
House,  whilst  approving  the  abolition 
of  purchase  in  the  army,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  army  may  be  put  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  without  increasing  the  ordi- 
nary military  estimates  of  last  year.' 
He  asked  why  they  should  not  have 
more  organisation,  instead  of  the  cry  of 
more  men  and  more  money.  When 
the  American  war  was  at  its  worst,  and 
everybody  was  crying  out  for  '  more 
men,'  the  poet  Lowell  wrote : — 

'  More  ineu  !  More  moii — thafs  where  we  fail, 
Weak  things  grow  weaker  yet  by  lengthening  , 
What  is  the  use  of  adiling  to  the  tail, 

Wlien  its  the  lieatl  "s  in  want  of  strengthening  ? ' 
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The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pease,  who  inveighed  stronglj^  against 
the  increase  of  army  expenditure,  and 
ajjpealed  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  re- 
consider the  retrograde  step  he  was 
now  taking ;  it  was  unsound,  economi- 
cally ;  politically  an  error.  It  was 
also  an  immoral  proceeding,  inter- 
nationally, for  this  country  to  set  the 
example  of  a  large  military  expendi- 
ture. Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  under- 
stood the  motion  to  mean  that  between 
£2,750,000  and  £3,000,000  ought  to 
be  taken  oft'  the  estimates  before  the 
House,  and  that  this  might  be  done 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
army.  He  was  not  prepared  to  accede 
to  that  proposition.  The  speeches  of 
the  two  hon.  members  were  rather  in 
favour  of  retrenchment  generall}",  than 
in  support  of  the  particular  motion 
before  the  House.  Now,  aft«r  allow- 
ing for  the  increase  which  had  arisen 
this  year  in  the  military  expenditure, 
the  total  defensive  expenditure  for  the 
year  would  exhibit  a  sum  to  the  credit 
of  the  Government  estimates  of  between 
£600,000  and  £800,000.  At  the  same 
time,  he  would  not  have  it  supposed 
that  the  prolonged  scale  of  military 
expenditure,  which  the  circumstances 
and  exigencies  of  the  time  required, 
would  become  the  normal  measui'e  of 
the  military  expenditure  of  the  country. 
After  g-oin<jthroufrh  the  various  chartres, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  his  hon.  friends 
need  not  apprehend  for  a  moment  that 
the  Government  were  more  disposed 
than  they  had  heretofore  shown  them- 
selves to  encourage  unnecessar}-  alarm, 
that  they  were  less  sensible  of  the  duty 


and  the  value  of  endeavouring  to  retrench 
public  expenditure,  or  that  they  were 
less  disposed,  and,  so  far  as  depended 
upon  them,  less  determined  to  apply 
that  principle,  according  to  the  varying 
exigencies  of  the  time,  with  a  firm  and 
steady  hand  during  the  period,  whetlier 
it  were  long  or  short,  that  they  might 
have  the  honour  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  countr3\  In  the  end, 
Mr.  Mundella's  motion  was  defeated 
by  294  to  91. 

There  still  remained  before  the 
Government  the  great  task  of  abolish- 
ing Purchase  in  the  Army.  Their 
labours  were  facilitated  by  a  recent 
rejjort  of  a  Eoyal  Commission,  to  the 
effect  that  the  practice  of  bargaining 
for  commissions  was  inseparable  from 
the  jjermission  to  buy  them  ;  but  there 
was  one  great  obstacle  to  the  proposed 
abolition  in  the  fact  that  an  expenditure 
of  several  millions  would  be  immediately 
necessary.  This  part  of  the  Government 
scheme  was  warmly  ojjposed  by  the 
militar}'  members  of  the  House,  and 
an  amendment  against  it  was  moved  by 
Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay.  That  officer, 
however,  withdrew  his  motion  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Disraeli  ;  but  the  clauses 
of  the  bill  continued  to  be  discussed 
with  great  persistency  and  at  undue 
length.  After  several  months  had 
elapsed,  lea\ang  little  prospect  of  the 
bill  being  passed  in  its  entirety,  the 
Government  were  driven  to  state  that 
they  would  only  insist  on  the  purchase 
clauses,  and  the  transfer  of  power  over 
the  Militia  and  Volunteers  from  the 
Lords-Lieutenant  to  the  Crown.  Mr. 
Disraeli  sharply  criticised  the  policy  of 
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the  Government,  stating  that  he  had  the  government  of  the  army,  enabled 

only  approved  the  abolition  of  purchase  Parliament   to   fix    from  year  to    year 

as  a  means  towards  the  re-organisation  the  number  of  the  militia,  authorised 

of  the  army,  which  had  now  been  aban-  Government   to  insist  on  six  months' 

doned.     Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  the  continuous  training  as  the  condition  of 

abolition  of  purchase  had  always  been  entering  that  force,  and  rendered  volun- 
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the  chief  feature  of  the  Government 
scheme,  and  that  they  must  and  would 
clear  the  ground  for  re-organisation  by 
abolishing  it,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of 
the  Lords-Lieutenant.  The  bill  ac- 
cordingly passed  through  committee. 
Besides  securing  the  leading  points  just 
indicated,  ether  principles  of  the  mea- 
sure were  that  it  restored  to  the  State 


teers  when  ui.ier  training  in  the  camps 
subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act. 

Much  speculation  arose  upon  the 
probable  reception  of  the  measure  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  Conservative  peers  held  at  the  Carl- 
ton Club — attended  only  by  a  section 
of  the  party,  however — it  was  resolved 
to  oppose  the  bill.    On  its  being  brought 
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forward,  the  Duke  of  Eiclimond  moved 
that  the  House  should  not  pass  the 
second  reading  until  it  had  before  it 
a  comprehensive  plan.  Lord  Sand- 
hurst defended  the  bill,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  speeches  delivered  were 
antagonistic  to  it.  Lord  Salisbury 
said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
protect  the  country  against  rash  and 
imperfect  legislation,  and  he  exhorted 
their  lordships  not  to  abandon  the 
army  to  the  influence  of  combined 
senility  and  corruption.  The  bill  was 
urged  forward  by  the  Prime  Minister 
to  redeem  the  barrenness  of  a  useless 
session.  Lord  Granville  besought  the 
House  to  pause  ere  it  placed  itself  in 
collision  with  the  Commons.  Eventu- 
ally the  bill  was  rejected  by  155  to  130  ; 
but  as  regarded  actual  peers  of  the 
realm  the  Government  had  a  majority 
of  one.  The  measure  was  defeated  by 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  representative 
peers,  29  of  whom  voted  or  paired  with 


vice  was  accepted  by  her  Majesty,  and 
a  new  warrant  had  been  framed  in  tt-rms 
conformable  with  the  law.  It  was 
consequently  his  duty,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  to  state  that,  after  the 
1st  of  November  ensuing,  purchase  in 
the  army  would  no  longer  exist.  When 
the  cheerswhich  followed  this  announce- 
ment had  subsided,  Mr.  Gladstone  went 
on  to  say  that,  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  it  was  not  for 
them  to  indicate  what  course  the  House 
of  Lords  should  pursue.  In  consider- 
ing this  matter,  the  Government  had 
had  no  other  object  in  view  but  sim- 
plicity, despatch,  the  observance  of 
constitutional  usage,  and  the  speedy 
termination  of  a  state  of  suspense  which 
they  thought  most  injurious — he  would 
not  say  dangerous — to  the  army,  and 
calculated  to  delay  the  progress  of  a 
measure  that  was  likely,  in  their  judg- 
ment, to  do  full  justice  to  the  fair 
pecuniary  claims  of  the  officers,  and  the 
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the  Opposition,  and  only  three  for  the     loss  of  which  might  make  it  difficult  to 

find  means  of  doing  justice  to  those 
claims.  It  would  not  be  becoming  or 
appropriate  to  forecast  what  course 
Ministers  should  take  in  case  they 
were  to  fail  in  prosecuting  the  bill  to 
its  legitimate  conclusion.  But  one 
thing  it  was  his  duty  to  state  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  viz.,  that  they 
would  use  the  best  means  in  their 
power,  mindful  of  the  honourable 
pledges  they  had  given,  to  secui'e  at  the 
hands  of  Parliament  just  and  liberal 
terms  for  the  officers  of  the  ai-my. 

Mr.  Disraeli  described  this  exercise 
of  prerogative  as  a  very  high-handed 
course—he  would  not  say  then  illegal 


Government. 

This  decision  was  distasteful  to  the 
country,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that 
the  question  could  not  be  suffered  thus 
to  remain  shelved.  It  was  reserved, 
however,  for  the  Prime  Minister  to 
discover  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
w'hich  was  as  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected as  it  was  efiectual.  On  the  20th 
of  July,  in  answering  a  question  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  the 
Government  had  resolved  to  advise  her 
Majesty  to  take  the  decisive  step  of 
cancelling  the  Eoyal  warrant  under 
which  purchase  was  legal.     That   ad- 
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course,  as  he  reserved  that  point  for 
future  consideration.  He  was  checked 
hy  the  Speaker  for  denouncing  the 
Ministerial  poHcy  as  '  part  of  an  avowed 
and  a  shameful  conspiracy  against  the 
undoubted  privileges  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.'  Having  withdrawn 
these  words,  he  went  on  to  maintain 
that  no  Minister  acted  in  a  wise  manner 
who,  on  finding  himself  baffled  in  pass- 
ing a  measure  which  he  believed  to  be 
of  importance,  came  forward  and  told 
the  House  that  he  would  defy  the  opi- 
nion of  Parliament,  and  who  appealed 
to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 
assist  him  in  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  himself  created. 

When  the  Royal  warrant  came  on 
for  discussion  in  the  Lords,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  moved  to  add  the  follow- 
ing words  ; — '  That  this  House,  in 
assenting  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill,  desires  to  express  its  opinion  that 
the  interposition  of  the  Executive  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  a  measure  submitted 
to  Parliament  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  attain  by  the  exercise 
of  the  prerogative,  and  without  the  aid 
of  Parliament,  the  principal  object 
included  in  that  measure,  is  calculated 
to  depreciate  and  neutralise  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  Legislature,  and 
is  strongly  to  be  condemned  :  and  this 
House  assents  to  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill  only  in  order  to  secure  the 
officers  of  her  Majesty's  army  compen- 
sation to  which  they  are  entitled,  con- 
sequent on  the  abolition  of  purchase  in 
the  army.'  Lord  Salisbury  delivered 
another  bitter  speech,  and  said  that 
although  Lord  Granville  had  been  made 


the  most  reluctant  instrument  of  insult- 
ing the  order  to  which  he  belonged, 
their  lordships  knew  the  dictator  under 
whom  he  served.  The  noble  marquis 
asked  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
retain  their  power  by  uniformly  acting 
againsttheir  convictions.  Lord  Romilly 
stated  that  he  joined  with  considerable 
pain  the  Opposition  peers  upon  this 
question;  but  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
(who  had  frequent!}-  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  Government)  said  that 
purchase  must  go,  and  no  other  course 
than  that  which  they  had  adopted  was 
really  open  to  the  Ministry.  After 
speeches  from  Lord  Russell,  Lord 
Cairns,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
vote  of  censure  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  80.  The  bill  itself  passed  without 
a  division.  When  the  measure  came  to 
be  discussed  in  the  Commons,  after  its 
return  from  the  Lords,  there  was  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  question  between 
Sir  R.  Collier,  the  Attorney-General, 
and  Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge,  the  Solicitor- 
General.  This  divergence  caused  Mr. 
Harcourt  to  ask,  amidst  laughter  from 
both  sides  of  the  House,  which  horse 
the  Government  intended  to  win  witli 
— the  Attorney-General  on  '  Statute,' 
or  the  Solicitoi'-Geueral  on  '  Preroga- 
tive '  ?  Mr.  Harcourt  nevertheless 
cordially  supported  the  issue  of  the 
warrant ;  it  was  the  statute,  he  held, 
not  the  Royal  warrant,  which  would 
make  purchase  illegal.  Mr.  Pawcett 
spoke  strongly  against  the  resort  to 
prerogative,  and  said  that  if  this  act 
had  been  done  by  a  Tory  Ministry,  it 
would  have  been  passionately  denounced 
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by  Mr.  Gladstone  amid  the  applause  of 
the  whole  Liberal  party.  The  Premier, 
in  defending  his  policy,  said  that  to 
have  proceeded  by  warrant  in  the  outset 
would  have  assumed  that  the  House  of 
Commons  of  its   own  authority  could 


of  Commons  to  prevent  any  such  act. 
With  regard  to  the  question  whether 
he  had  advised  the  Crown  to  issue  the 
warrant  on  statute  or  by  prerogative, 
Mr.  Grladstone  replied  that  he  had 
advised  her  Majesty  that  she  was   in 
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compensate  persons  who  had  habitually 
broken  the  law.  As  to  the  argument 
that  the  consideration  for  which  the 
House  had  agreed  to  pay  a  large  sum 
of  money  had  disappeared  from  the  bill, 
and  that  purchase  might  be  revived  as 
it  had  been  abolished,  the  Lords  were 
responsible  for  this,  and  he  was  content 
to  trust  to  the  vigilance  of  the  House 


possession  of  a  legal  power,  and  that  au 
adequate  necessity  existed  for  exercising 
it.  Although  there  were  precedents 
for  it,  he  did  not  deny  that  it  was  a 
grave  proceeding;  but  the  great  justifi- 
cation for  it  was  the  impossibility  of 
otherwise  putting  a  stop  to  the  flagran* 
and  crying  evil  of  over- regulation  prices. 
As    to    the    censure  of  the    House  of 
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Lords,  while  be  did  not  undervalue  it,  Eoundell   Palmer  said  he  thought  the 

ho  appealed  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  issue    of   the    warrant   was    the   least 

country  for  his  exculpation.  objectionable  course  which  theGovern- 

The  absence  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  ment    could    pursue.       The    measure 
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from  these  debates  having  been  fre- 
quently commented  upon,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session  a  letter  was  read  from 
that  eminent  Liberal  lawyer  approving 
of  the  issue  of  the  Eoyal  warrant.  Such 
a  warrant  was  within  the  undoubted 
power  of  the  Crown ;  and  after  recapitu- 
lating the  existing  circumstances.  Sir 
84 


passed;  and  greatly  diversified  as  were 
the  opinions  of  the  people  upon  the 
method  by  which  the  abolition  of 
2)urchase  was  secured,  all  were  agreed 
in  a  short  time  as  to  the  substantial 
wisdom  of  the  Act  itself. 

Another  measure  which  was  discussed 
this  session  with  great  asperity  was  the 
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Ballot  Bill.  A  considerable  section  of 
tlie  Conservative  party  resolved  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  measure 
with  every  available  weapon  in  their 
power.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  supported 
the  bill,  said  it  must  and  should  pass 
the  Commons  before  the  session  was 
concluded  ;  and  the  Opposition,  in  order 
to  defeat  his  purpose,  delivered  por- 
tentous speeches  against  the  measure, 
whose  relevancy  it  was  sometimes 
impossible  to  discover.  For  nearly  six 
weeks  this  warfare  continued,  but  at 
length  the  bill  was  carried,  though  a 
skeleton  only  of  the  original  scheme. 
In  the  Lords  the  bill  met  with  scant 
courtesy,  being  rejected  by  97  votes 
to  48.  Man)--  Liberal  peers  stayed 
away,  and  others  voted  against  the 
measure  on  the  ground  of  the  late 
period  of  the  session.  A  second  ques- 
tion of  importance,  that  of  University 
Tests,  was  settled  during  the  session. 
Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  bill  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  which  the 
Lords  had  rejected  the  previous  year. 
On  the  question  again  being  remitted 
to  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Salisbury 
carried  an  amendment  of  a  religious 
nature  striking  at  the  root  of  the  bill. 
This  was  disagreed  with  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  ultimately  the  Lords  them- 
selves disavowed  it  by  128  to  89,  and 
the  bill,  as  it  finally  left  the  Commojjs, 
was  agreed  to,  and  received  the  Royal 
assent.  The  result  of  his  measure  was 
that  all  lay  students  of  whatever 
religious  creeds  were  in  future  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Universities  on  equal 
terms. 

On  two  other   important   questions 


Mr.  Gladstone  was  heard  this  session, 
and  his  utterances  attracted  great! 
attention.  Mr  Jacob  Bright's  bill  for 
conceding  the  Parliamentary  franchise 
to  female  householders,  if  single 
women,  was  rejected  by  220  to  151; 
but  the  Premier  caused  considerable 
sensation  by  admitting  that,  if  the 
ballot  were  once  established,  w^omen 
might  be  admitted  to  the  franchise 
without  detriment.  A  long  debate  also 
took  place  upon  Mr.  Miall's  motion, 
'  That  it  is  expedient,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period,  to  apply  the  policy 
initiated  by  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  to  the  other  churches 
established  by  law  in  the  United 
Kingdom.'  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  expressed  his  confident 
belief  that  the  great  majority,  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  country,  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Church. 
The  Nonconformists  had,  for  the 
moment,  allied  themselves  with  the 
revolutionary  philosophers,  but  their 
principles  were  opposed  to  the  real 
feeling  of  the  country,  and  he  believed 
that  even  now  a  plebiscite  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  Church.  He  should 
oppose  the  motion  in  the  interests  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  State  than  of  the  Church. 
Mr  Gladstone  announced  emphatically 
that  the  Government  were  hostile  to 
the  motion,  and  did  not  at  all  profess 
to  limit  their  opposition  to  the  present 
occasion.  The  Church  of  England  was 
not  a  foreign  church ;  it  was  the 
growth  of  the  history  and  traditions 
of  the  country.  The  disestablishment 
of    the  Irish  Church  had  been  one  of 
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the  largest  tasks  to  which  a  Legishi- 
ture  could  address  itself.  '  But,' 
added  the  Premier,  '  the  question  of 
the  Irish  Church  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance— I  mean  material  insignificance 
—  beside  the  question  of  the  English 
Church.  It  is  not  the  number  of  its 
members  or  the  millions  of  its  revenue  ; 
it  is  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
from  a  period  shortly  after  the  Christian 
era,  and  has  never  for  1,300  years 
ceased  to  be,  the  Church  of  the  coun- 
try, having  been  at  every  period 
ingrained  with  the  hearts  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  great  mass  of  the  peoj^le, 
and  having  intertwined  itself  with  the 
local  habits  and  feelings,  so  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  lives  the  man 
who  could  either  divine  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  work  my  lion, 
friend  would  have  to  undertake  were 
he  doomed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  his  own  propositions,  or 
who  could  in  the  least  degree  define  or 
anticipate  the  consequences  by  which 
it  would  be  attended.'  If  Mr.  Miall 
sought  to  convert  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  his  opinions,  he 
must  begin,  concluded  the  right  lion, 
gentleman,  by  undertaking  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  converting  to  those 
opinions  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England.  The  motion  was  rejected  by 
374  votes  to  89. 

A  threatened  rupture  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was 
averted  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  British  Commissioners  were  Lord 
de  Grey  (afterwai'ds  created  Marquis  of 
Ripon    for  his    services).    Sir    Stafford 


Northcote,  Professor  Bernard,  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  and  Sir  John 
Macdonald.  After  having  sat  thirty- 
seven  times,  the  High  Joint  Com- 
missioners at  New  York  signed  a 
treaty  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  two  boards  of  arbitration — one  to 
consider  the  Alalania  and  similar 
claims,  which  would  be  recognised  as 
national,  and  settled  on  the  principle 
of  responsibility  for  depredations  where 
Government  had  not  exercised  the 
utmost  possible  diligence  and  precau- 
tion to  prevent  th&  fitting  out  of 
privateers ;  the  other  would  consider 
miscellaneous  claims  on  both  sides, 
confined  principally  to  those  arising 
out  of  the  Civil  War.  No  claims 
arising  out  of  the  Fenian  invasion  of 
Canada  would  be  admitted.  All 
legitimate  cotton  claims  would  be  con- 
sidered, except  those  of  British  subjects 
domiciled  in  the  South.  The  San  Juan 
boundary  question,  it  was  ultimately 
arranged,  should  be  arbitrated  upon  by 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  American 
vessels  were  to  navigate  the  St.  Law- 
rence free,  and  the  Canadian  canals 
on  payment  of  the  regular  tolls.  The 
treaty  was  ratified  towards  the  close 
of  May. 

On  miscellaneous  questions  the 
Government  were  responsible  for 
various  failures,  and  they  likewise 
sustained  several  severe  checks.  Con- 
spicuous amongst  the  former  was  the 
budget  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowe  on  the 
20th  of  April.  In  "consequence  of  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  the  army  esti- 
mates were  much  swollen,  and  there 
was  a  great  excess  of  estimated  exjien- 
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diture  over  revenue.      Tlie   Chancellor     trade  would  be  virtually  extinguished 
of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  make  up     by    such   an    inipusition.       Unable    to 


this  deficiency  in  various  ways,  and 
amongst  his  propositions  wa^  a  tax 
on  matches,  from  which  he  expected 
£550,000— '  i^.i'  luce  l/zceli/m,'  as  Mr. 
Lowe  said.    The  match-box  tax  speedi  1  y 


withstand  the  dissatisfaction  created  by 
his  proposal,  Mr.  Lowe  abandoned  the 
tax.  Several  other  propositions  in  the 
budget  were  either  modified  or  with- 
drawn,   and    an    increased    income-tax 


SINKING    OF    THE    ATjABAMA. 


became  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
taxes  ever  proposed ;  it  was  the  butt 
of  the  comic  and  the  dete  noire  of  the 
serious  papers,  and  was  condemned  by 
the  country  generally.  The  trade  rose 
in  arms  against  it,  and  it  was  shown 
that  the  proposed  duty  would  vary 
from  100  to  400  per  cent.,  or  even  more, 
on  the  wholesale  price.  Thus  the  duty 
upon  £625  worth  of  the  commonest 
matches  would  be  £3,000.     The  match 


was  imposed.  Mr.  Bruce's  Licensing 
Bill  also  excited  great  opposition.  Its 
two  broad  principles,  as  defined  by  its 
author,  were  that  the  public  had  a  right 
to  a  sufficient  number  of  resjsectably 
conducted  houses  ;  and  that  all  vested 
interests  should  be  carefully  considered. 
There  were  certain'  restrictive  clauses, 
however,  in  the  measure  which  led  to 
hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  ot 
the   trade,  and  in    the  end   Mr.   Bruce 
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abandoned  the  chief  features  of  his 
scheme,  and  declined  to  pledge  himself 
to  re-introduce  the  bill  in  the  following 
session.  Mr.  Goschen  introduced  two 
bills  on  the  subject  of  local  taxation, 
designed  to  provide  a  uniform  system 
of  local  government  throughout  Eng- 
land and  .  Wales  (the  metropolis 
excepted),  and  to  secure  un:f /rmity  of 
rating.  The  bills  did  not  come  to  a 
second  reading.  The  Government 
suffered  a  further  defeat  on  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  London. 
Having  proposed  a  commission  to 
settle  the  rights  of  the  Crown  with 
regard  to  E^^ping  Forest,  Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple  brought  forward  a  motion 
virtually  against  the  Ministry,  as  it 
proposed  to  secure  the  preservation  of 
the  unenclosed  portions  of  the  forest  as 
an  open  space  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people  of  the  metropolis.  The  resolu- 
tion was  opjiosed  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  stated  that  the  Government  had 
secured  one  thousand  acres  of  the  forest 
as  a  recreation  ground  for  the  people. 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple's  motion,  notwith- 
standing, was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  The  loss  of  the  Captain 
and  the  Megara  led  to  grave  reflect- 
tions  upon  alleged  Admiralty  mis- 
management, but  Mr.  Goschen,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Childers  as  First  Lord, 
elaborately  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
Board.  The  session,  which,  spite  of 
its  failui'es,  had  been  far  from  barren, 
terminated  on  the  21st  of  August. 

During  thefollowingrecess.Mr.  Glad- 
stone's energy  was  as  sleepless  as  ever. 
Li  addition  to  various  public  appear- 


ances which  he  made,  he  was  once  more- 
called  upon  to  defend  himself  on  the 
score  of  his  religion.  The  affection 
with  which  he  w'as  %aewed  by  a  large 
section  of  the  community  seemed  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  animosity  of  a. 
smaller  if  more  active  section.  "Writing 
from  Balmoral  to  Mr.  Whalley,  in 
answer  to  a  question  which  the  lion, 
member  for  Peterborough  had  put  on 
behalf  of  his  constituents,  the  Premier 
said,  '  I  quite  agree  with  those  of  your 
constituents  on  whose  behalf  you 
address  me,  in  thinking  that  the  ques- 
tion "  whether  the  Prime  Minister  of 
this  country  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,"  and  being  such,  not  only 
declines  to  avow  it,  but  gives  through 
a  long  life  all  the  external  signs  of 
belonging  to  a  different  communion,  is 
a  "  question  of  great  political  import- 
ance," and  this  not  only  "  in  the  pre- 
sent," but  in  any  possible  condition  of 
the  "  Liberal"  or  any  other  "  party." 
For  it  involves  the  qi;estion  whether  he 
is  the  basest  ci'eature  in  the  kingdom 
which  he  has  a  share  in  ruling ;  and 
instant  ejectment  from  his  office  would 
be  the  smallest  of  the  punishments  he 
would  deserve.  If  I  have  said  this 
much  upon  the  present  subject,  it  has 
been  out  of  personal  respect  to  you. 
For  I  am  entirely  convinced  that,  while 
the  question  you  have  put  to  me  is  in 
truth  an  insulting  one,  you  have  put  it 
only  from  having  failed  to  notice  its 
true  character;  since  I  have  observed 
during  my  experience  of  many  years 
that,  even  when  you  undertake  the- 
most  startling  duties,  you  perform  them, 
in  "  the  gentlest  and  most  considerate 
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manner."  '  This  last  sentence  was 
woi'tbj'  of  tlie  Premier's  rival  in  his 
best  mood.  The  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough  was  generally  condemned 
for  acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  an 
insufferable  inquisition  into  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's religious  opinions. 

The  cry  for  Home  Rule,  and  the 
unwarrantable  conduct  of  Irish  juries 
in  connection  with  certain  trials  for 
agrarian  crime,  considerably  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  the  country  during 
the  recess.  The  Prime  Minister,  how- 
ever, delivered  a  speech  in  connection 
with  these  matters  which  gi'eatly  allayed 
the  public  excitement.  In  receiving 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
he  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  did  not 
!|uite  know  what  was  meant  by  the  cry 
of  Home  Eule.  He  was  glad  to  know 
emphatically  that  it  did  not  mean  the 
bi-eaking  up  into  fragments  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He — and  he  hoped 
all  those  who  heard  him — intended  that 
it  should  remain  a  United  Kingdom. 
From  circumstances  which  he  adduced, 
the  Irish  people  were  liable  to  become 
more  or  less  victims  from  time  to  time 
of  this  or  that  political  delusion.  '  But,' 
he  continued,  '  there  is  nothing  that 
Ireland  has  asked  and  which  this  coun- 
try and  this  Parliament  have  refused. 
This  Parliament  has  done  for  Ireland 
what  it  would  have  scrupled  to  do  for 
England  and  for  Scotland.  There 
remains  now  a  single  grievance — a 
grievance  with  regard  to  university 
education,  which  is  not  so  entirely  free 
in  Ireland  as  it  has  now  been  made  in 
England ;  but  that  is  an  exceptional 
subject,  and  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I 


am  bound  to  say  Ireland  has  made  no 
united  demand  upon  England  ;  still,  I 
regard  it  as  a  subject  that  calls  for 
legislation,  but  there  is  no  demand 
which  Ireland  has  made  and  which 
England  has  refused,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  such  a  demand  put  into 
a  practical  shape,  in  which  we  may 
make  it  the  subject  of  rational  and 
candid  discussion.'  There  were  no 
inequalities  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, the  right  hon.  gentleman  main- 
tained, except  such  as  were  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  He  admitted,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  circumstances  under 
which  Ireland  was  too  long  governed 
were  hostile,  nay,  almost  fatal  to  her 
growth.  They  ought  rather  to  be 
pleased  with  what  she  had  done  than 
to  complain  of  her.  But  if  the  doctrines 
of  Home  Rule  were  to  be  established 
in  Ireland,  they  would  be  equally 
entitled  to  it  in  Scotland,  and  still 
more  so  in  Wales,  where  the  people 
spoke  hardly  anything  but  their  own 
Celtic  tongue.  '  Can  any  sensible  man, 
can  any  rational  man,  suppose  that  at 
this  time  of  day,  in  this  condition  of 
the  world,  we  are  going  to  disintegrate 
the  great  capital  institutions  of  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  all 
mankind,  and  crippling  any  power  we 
possess  for  bestowing  benefits  through 
legislation  on  the  country  to  which  we 
belong  ?'  With  regard  to  past  measures 
for  Ireland,  he  would  not  admit  that 
she  was  not  going  to  be  conciliated. 
But  there  was  a  still  higher  law  to 
remember  than  that  of  conciliation. 
'  We   desire  to   conciliate   Ireland,  we 
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desire  to  soothe  her  pooplo — the 
wounded  feelings  and  the  painful 
recollections  of  her  people.  We  desire 
to  attach  her  to  this  island  in  the 
silken  cords  of  love  ;  but  there  was  a 
higher   and   a  paramount  aim    in   the 


Dealing  with  the  Army  Regulation 
Bill,  in  a  speech  at  Whitby,  the  Premier 
averred  that  that  measure  alone 
was  sufficient  to  make  and  confer 
honour  upon  the  session.  The  power 
of  the  Crown  was   brought  in,  but   it 
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measures  that  Parliament  has  passed, 
and  that  was  that  it  should  do  its 
duty.  It  was  to  set  itself  right  with 
the  national  conscience,  with  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  with  the 
principles  of  justice  ;  and  when  that 
is  done,  I  say  fearlessly  that,  whether 
conciliation  be  at  once  realised  or  not, 
the  position  of  this  country  is  firm  and 
invulnerable.' 


could  not  have  been  done  without. 
With  regard  to  the  Ballot  Bill,  although 
it  had  been  i-ejected,  the  time  had  not 
been  lost.  "\^^len  the  measure  was 
presented  next  session  at  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  believed  it 
would  be  with  an  authoritative  knock 
which  it  would  not  have  otherwise 
possessed.  After  deprecating  hasty 
legislation,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that '  no 
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doubt  many  a  clever  fellow  Avriting  iu 
11  newspaper  could  put  his  finger  on 
many  a  blot  on  our  legislation,  and 
&how  how  it  might  have  been  done,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  he  thought  he 
could  have  done  it  better  himself.' 
Referring  next  to  the  magazine  article 
which  ajjpeared  at  the  time,  and  which 
caused  a  strong  sensation,  entitled  the 
'  Battle  of  Dorking,'  the  Premier 
exhorted  his  hearers  not  to  be  alarmed. 
The  disposition  to  alarm  sat  worse  upon 
the  English  than  upon  any  other  people, 
because  we  were  accused  abroad  of 
being  an  arrogant  and  a  self-assertive 
people  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  than  for  such  a  people  to  lash 
themselves  into  a  state  of  apprehension 
and  panic,  or  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
themselves  that  all  mankind  were  iu  a 
conspiracy  against  them.  He  exhorted 
them  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
alarmism.  '  The  power  of  this  country 
is  uot  declining,'  he  observed  in  con- 
clusion. 'It  is  increasing — iucreasinsj 
in  itself,  and  I  believe  increasing  as 
compared  Avith  the  power  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  It  is  only  our 
pride,  it  is  only  our  passions,  it  is  onl}- 
our  follies,  which  can  ever  constitute  a 
real  danger  to  us.  If  we  can  master 
these,  no  other  foe  can  hurt  us;  and 
many  a  long  year  will  make  its  round, 
and  many  a  generation  of  men  will  be 
gathered  to  its  fathers,  before  the 
country  in  which  we  were  born,  and 
which  we  deeply  love,  need  forfeit  or 
lose  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.' 

There    were    signs   during  the  year 
1871 — as  indeed  it  has  been  already 


indicated — that  the  popularity  of  the 
Ministry  was  declining.  The  Premier 
was  too  much  in  earnest  for  his  "Whicf 
supporters,  whose  political  animation 
Avas  well-nigh  suspended  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  reforms.  Earely  had  the  apathy 
of  the  countr}^  to  great  legislative 
schemes  been  so  nobly  overcome  as 
during  Mr.  Gladstone's  premier- 
ship, but  a  reaction  began  to  set  in. 
Early  in  1S71,  even  a  section  of  his 
own  constituents  drew  up  a  petition 
inviting  him  to  resign  his  seat  for 
Greenwich.  This  movement  had  a 
ridiculous  but  the  only  legitimate 
eliding.  The  Premier  was  heavily 
weighted,  according  to  the  jjopular 
view,  by  such  colleagues  as  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Ayrton — men  of  great  and 
unquestionable  ability,  but  whose  read- 
ing of  the  23ublic  pulse  was  not  of  the 
surest  and  most  satisfactory  description. 
The  labours  of  Hercules  were  thrown 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  First  Minister, 
and  it  was  a  little  too  much  to  make 
him  resjjonsible  for  the  erratic  action 
of  every  subordinate.  A  meeting  was 
called  at  the  Lecture  Hall,  Greenwich, 
in  support  of  the  requisition  desiring 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  resign  his  seat ;  but 
the  Liberals  rejDudiated  all  connection 
with  the  movement,  and  the  tables 
were  turned  iu  a  sm'prising  manner 
upon  the  requisitionists.  After  a  scene 
of  considerable  violence,  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence was  passed  in  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  the  proceedings  closed  with  a 
volley  of  cheers  for  the  right  hon. 
gentleman. 

The  chief  event  of  the  recess,  how- 
ever, was  the  Premier's  great  speech 
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on  Blackheath.  For  two  hours,  on  a 
bleak  October  day,  Mr.  Gladstone 
iaddressed  an  open-air  audience,  con- 
sisting of  some  20,000  persons.  In 
his  whole  career  he  has,  probably,  never 
made  a  more  dramatic  appearance. 
Standing:  before  the  immense  audience 
bareheaded,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
eloquence  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
subdued  the  opposition  of  those  who 
had  come  expressly  to  circumvent  him.* 
He  began  his  speech  by  craving  indul- 
gence in  respect  to  his  discharge  of 
local  duties,  and  observed  that,  though 
it  mig-ht  be  a  serious  misfortune  to 
many  whom  it  affected,  the  closing  or 

*  Frem  a  descriptiou  of  the  scene  wliich  appeared 
in  the  Daily  News  we  take  the  following  pas- 
sage : — '  The  dense  mass  heaved,  and  there  rose 
from  it  an  audible  gasp  as  a  burst  of  cheering  was 
Iieard  in  tlie  offing.  Nearer  rolled  the  cheers, 
mingled  with  some  yells,  but  the  silence  of  keen 
expectancy  reigned  before  the  hustings.  The  door 
at  the  back  of  the  booth  opened,  there  was  some 
confusion  among  its  occupants,  and  then — here  was 
Mr.  Gladstone,  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  Mr. 
Angerstein.  Then  the  throng  broke  the  silence  of 
expectancy.  Peal  after  peal  of  cheering  rent  the 
air.  There  was  a  waving  forest  of  hats.  The 
cheering  was  spasmodic — it  was  too  loud  to  be  sus- 
tained, and  ever  as  it  drooped  a  little  was  audible 
the  steady  automaton-like  hissing.  But  as  yet 
there  was  little  or  no  hooting,  only  the  bitter,  per- 
.sisteut  hissing  in  the  lulls  of  the  cheering.  If  Mr. 
Angerstein  flatters  himself  that  in  the  remarks  he 
made  introducing  Mr.  Gladstone  he  was  audible  ten 
feet  to  his  front,  he  simply  labours  under  a  delusion. 
The  noise  that  droivned  his  words  was  utterly  in- 
describable. When  this  brief  preface  was  over,  Mr. 
Gladstone  stood  forward  bareheaded.  There  was 
something  deeply  dramatic  in  the  intense  silence 
which  fell  iipon  the  vast  crowd  when  the  renewed 
burst  of  cheering  with  which  he  was  greeted  had 
subsided.  But  the  first  word  he  spoke  was  the 
signal  of  a  fearful  tempest  of  din.  From  all 
around  the  skirts  of  the  crowd  rose  a  something  be- 
tween a  groan  and  a  howl.  So  fierce  was  it  that 
for  a  little  space  it  might  laugh  to  scorn  the  burst  of 
cheering  that  strove  to  overmaster  it.     Tlie  battle 


restriction  of  Government  establish- 
ments might  at  the  same  time  be  a 
duty  to  the  nation.  Three-fourths  of 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
dockyard  labourers  was  due  to  their 
predecessors,  and  the  whole  plan  had 
been  devised  by  a  former  Government. 
Touching  upon  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase in  the  army,  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
he  rejoiced  to  think  that  in  a  single 
session  they  had  been  able  to  achieve  a 
task  so  formidable.  He  had  faith  in 
the  arm}',  in  spite  of  all  the  writings 
of  alarmists.  The  autumn  manoeuvres 
had  demonstrated  that,  if  it  should 
please  Providence  to  bring  upon  us  the 
necessity,  never  was  the  country  more 
able  to  entrust  its  defence  to  troops  and 


raged  between  the  two  sounds,  and  looking  straight 
upon  the  excited  crowd  stood  Mr.  Gladstone,  calm, 
resolute,  patient.  It  was  fine  to  note  the  manly 
British  impulse  of  fair-jilay  that  gained  him  a  hear- 
mg  when  the  first  ebullition  had  exhausted  itself, 
■and  the  revulsion  that  followed  so  quickly  and 
spontaneously,  on  the  realisation  of  the  suggestion 
that  it  was  mean  to  hoot  a  man  down  without  gi\-ing 
him  a  chance  to  speak  for  himself.  A  f ter  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  be  said  to  have  had  it  all  his  own  way. 
Of  course  at  intervals  there  were  repetitions  of  the 
interruptions.  When  he  first  broached  the  dockyard 
cpiestion  there  was  long,  loud,  and  fervent  groaning ; 
when  he  named  Ireland  a  cry  rose  of  "  God  save 
Ireland !  •'  from  the  serried  files  of  Hibernians  that 
had  rendezvoused  on  the  left  flauk.  But  long 
before  he  had  fiaiished  he  had  so  enthralled  his 
audience,  that  impatient  disgust  was  expressed  at 
the  handful  who  still  continued  their  abortive  efforts 
at  interruption.  Wlien  .at  length  the  two  hours' 
oration  was  over  and  the  question  was  put,  that 
substantially  was,  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  had  cleared 
away  from  the  judgment  of  his  constituency  the 
fog  of  prejudice  and  ill-feeling  that  imquestionably 
encircled  him  and  his  Ministry,  the  affirmative  reply 
was  given  in  bursts  of  ^all  but  unanimous  cheering, 
than  which  none  more  earnest  over  greeted  a  political 
leader.'  Rarely  has  an  English  Premier  ventured 
to  throw  himself  thus  completely  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
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to  officers  more  wortliy  of  their  country, 
or  more  certain  to  make  that  defence 
effectual.  In  defending  the  "War 
Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  '  There 
has  been  a  fashion  during  the  j^resent 
year  to  scoff  at  Mr.  Card  well.  I  can 
only  say  that,  when  he  is  condemned, 
I,  for  my  part,  am  glad  to  share  the 
condemnation.  But  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  no  man  who  ever  held  the 
seals  of  office  since  the  Secretaryship 
at  War  was  established,  has  done  so 
much  for  the  reform  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  army  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
when  he  retires  from  the  office,  he  will 
leave  behind  a  name  entitled  to  the 
approval  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
country.'  Dealing  with  the  Education 
Act,  the  speaker  observed  that  a  great 
and  comprehensive  measure  of  that 
kind  could  hardly  be  perfect.  '  Indul- 
gence, equity,  the  sacrifice  of  extreme 
opinions,  must  be  asked  for  in  every 
quai-ter.  But  I  ask  those  who  are 
least  satisfied  with  the  Education  Act 
this  one  and  simple  question,  whether 
it  is  not  a  great  stride,  and  one 
achieved  upon  a  path  of  real  progress  ? 
I  will  not  now  attempt  to  say  more 
upon  the  question  than  this  : — On  the 
one  hand  we  shall  endeavour  to  adhere 
to  that  principle  of  the  Act  which  aims 
at  the  severance  between  the  applica- 
tion of  the  State  funds  and  contro- 
verted matters  in  religion ;  and  on  the 
other  I  must  pause,  for  my  own  part, 
and  I  believe  my  colleagues  would  feel 
themselves  obliged  to  j^ause,  before 
they  could  resolve  to  say  to  the  parent 
desirous  to  send  his  child  to  s,  school  of 
his  own  persuasion,  compiJled  by  public 


authority  to  send  it  to  school,  and  un- 
able to  pay  the  charge,  If  you  attempt 
to  send  the  child  to  a  school  of  your 
own  persuasion,  if  you  don't  consent 
to  send  him  to  a  school  the  principles 
of  which  you  disapprove — namely,  that  :■! 
rate  school — we  shall  send  you  to 
prison.  I  don't  think  public  opinion 
wouM  sustain  us  in  such  a  course.' 
Alluding  to  the  ballot,  he  expressed  his 
belief  that  his  hearers  were  of  ojjiuion 
the  Government  had  made  a  good  and 
wise  choice  in  pressing  that  important 
question  upon  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  after  the 
recent  important  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  avoid  all 
reference  to  the  functions  and  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Lords.  When 
he  arrived  at  this  stage  of  liis  address, 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  voice,  '  Leave 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
alone  ! '  Whereupon  he  proceeded  to 
say  :— 

I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  with  mj-  friend  there, 
because  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  has 
often  been  a  subject  of  consideration  amongst  the 
wisest  and  most  sober-minded  men ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  proposal — of  which  ray  friend  dis- 
approves pci'haps  — was  made  a  few  years  ago  to 
make  a  moderate  addition  to  the  House  of  Lords  of 
peers  holding  tlieir  peerages  for  life.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  that  particular  measure  ;  I  will  only 
say,  without  entering  into  details  that  would  l)e 
highly  interesting,  but  which  the  vast  range  of  the 
subject  makes  impossible  on  the  present  occasion — 
I  will  onl}-  say  that  I  believe  there  are  various 
particulars  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Lords  might,  under  favourable  circumstances,  bo 
improved.  And  I  am  boimd  to  say  that,  though  I 
believe  there  ai-e  some  politicians  bearing  tlio  name 
Liljcral  who  approve  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Lords  with  respect  to  the  Ballot  Bill  at  the  close 
of  last  session,  I  must  own  that  I  deeply  lament 
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that  prnpceding.  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  in  my 
miud  that  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  people  of 
England  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  heredi- 
tary principle.  My  observation  has  not  been  of  a 
very  brief  period,  and  what  I  have  observed  is  this, 
that  wherever  tliere  is  auj-thing  to  be  done,  or  to  be 
giveu,  and  there  are  two  candidates  for  it  who  are 
exactly  alike — alike  in  opinions,  alike  in  character, 
alike  in  possessions,  the  one  Ijeiug  a  commoner  and 
the  other  a  lord — the  Englishman  is  very  apt  indeed 
to  prefer  the  lord. 


In  giving  instances  in  support  of  liis 
opinion,  Mr.  Gladstone  dealt  with  a 
new  social  movement  which  at  that 
time  was  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. This  movement  was  originated 
by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  and  its  object 
was  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  by  an  alliance  of  work- 
men wdth  (chiefly)  Conservative  states- 
men. The  memorandum  which  formed 
its  basis  Avas  signed  by  Lords  Salisbury, 
Carnarvon,  Lichfield,  Sandon,  and  John 
Manners,  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  and  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy.  Mr.  Gladstone  indulged  in  a 
little  pleasantry  at  the  expense  of  this 
scheme,  whose  ultimate  issues  did  not 
satisfy  its  promoters.  '  Here  was  one 
body  on  one  side,  another  body  on  the 
other  side,  and  in  the  middle  Mr.  Scott 
Eussell.  Mr.  Eussell  comes  in  com- 
munication with  both  of  these  bodies. 
He  speaks  first  to  the  one  and  then  to 
the  other.  You  have  seen  a  clergjanan 
in  a  lai-ge  church  when  he  gives  out 
his  text ;  he  first  of  all  looks  to  the 
people  in  one  part  of  the  church,  and 
says,  "  You  will  find  it  written  so- 
and-so,"  and  then  to  the  other  side  of 
the  congregation,  "  You  Avill  find  it  so- 
and  so."  This  is  exactly,  or  almost 
exactly,  what  seems  to  have  been  done 


by  Mr.  Scott  Russell.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  this — that,  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Scott  Russell  gives  a  text  out  of  one 
Testament  to  the  people  on  this  side, 
and  a  text  out  of  the  other  Testament 
to  the  people  on  the  other  side.  As  to 
the  composition  of  the  body  he  had 
organised,  lie  might  have  said,  "  I  have 
organised  a  body  of  educated,  intelli- 
gent, and  independent  men,"  and  per- 
haps that  would  have  occurred  in 
another  country.  But  what  is  the 
language  he  used  ?  He  said,  "  I  have 
organised  this  body,  and  what  does  it 
contain  ?  It  contains  peers,  lords, 
baronets,  and  one  commoner — one  soli- 
tary commoner  among  peers,  lord-s,  and 
baronets."  It  was  by  these  means  that 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  thought  to  make  his 
prescription  most  acceptable  to  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended.'  The  rigfht 
hon.  gentleman,  however,  speaking  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  went  on  to 
acknowledge  the  admirable  and  exem- 
plary manner  in  Avhich  many  of  the 
peers  performed  their  duties. 

Detailing  the  great  advantages  which 
had  accrued  from  the  legislation  of  the 
past  generation,  including  Free  Trade, 
the  removal  of  twenty  millions  of 
taxation,  a  cheap  pi'ess,  the  passing  of 
the  French  Treaty,  and  an  education 
bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  enforced  the  lesson 
that  Englishmen  must  depend  ujion 
themselves  for  their  future  well-being 
and  improvement.  After  describing 
those  who  promised  Utopian  benefits 
to  the  working  man  as  quacks,  deluded 
and  beguiled  by  a  spurious  philan- 
throj^y,  the  Premier  thus  concluded  his 
long  and  animated  address  : — 
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How,  in  a  country  where  wealth  aceuniiilates 
with  such  vast  rapidity,  are  we  to  cheek  tlie  gr<j\vtli 
of  hixury  and  seltishuess  by  a  sonnd  and  healthy 
opinion  ?  How  are  we  to  secure  to  labour  its  due 
honoui- — I  mean  not  only  to  the  labour  of  the  liands, 
but  to  the  labour  of  the  man  with  any  and  all  the 
faculties  which  God  has  given  him  ?  How  are  we 
to  make  ourselves  believe,  and  how  are  we  to  bring 
the  countiy  to  believe,  that  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man  labour  is  honourable  and  idleness  is  con- 
temptiljle  ?  Depend  upon  it,  geutlemeu,  I  do  Ijut 
speak  the  serious  and  solemn  truth  wheu  I  say  tliat 
beneath  the  political  questions  which  are  found  on 
the  surface  lie  those  deeper  and  more  se,arching 
questions  that  enter  into  the  breast  and  strike  home 
to  the  conscience  and  mind  of  every  man  ;  and  it  is 
upon  the  solution  of  these  questions  that  the  well- 
being  of  England  must  depend.  Gentlemen,  I  use 
the  words  of  a  popular  poet  when  I  give  vent  to  this 
sentiment  of  hope,  which  for  one  I  venture  to  look 
forward  to  the  future  of  this  coimtry.     He  says  : — 

"  The  ancient  virtue  is  not  dead,  and  long  may  it  endure, 
May  wealth  in  England " 

and  I  am  sure  he  means  by  wealth  that  higher  sense 
of  it — prosperity,  and  sound  prosperity — 

"  May  wealth  in  England  never  fail,  nor  pity  for  the  poor." 

May  strength  and  the  means  of  material  prosperity 
never  be  wanting  to  us  ;  but  it  is  far  more  important 
that  there  shall  not  be  wanting  the  disposition  to 
use  those  means  ariglit.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  go  from 
tins  meeting,  ha\'ing  given  you  the  best  account  of 
my  position  in  my  feeble  power,  within  the  time 
and  undei'  the  circumstances  of  the  day — I  shall  go 
from  this  meeting  strengthened  by  the  comfort  of 
your  kindness  and  your  indulgence  to  resume  my 
humble  share  iu  public  labours.  No  motive  will 
more  opierate  upon  me  iu  stimulating  me  to  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  than  the  gratitude  with  which  I  look 
back  upon  the,  I  believe,  unexampled  circumstances 
under  which  you  made  me  your  representative.  But 
I  shall  endeavour — I  shall  make  it  my  liope — to 
show  that  gratitude  less  by  words  of  idle  compli- 
ment or  hollow  flattery  than  by  a  manful  endeavour, 
according  to  the  measure  of  my  gifts,  humble  as 
they  may  be,  to  render  service  to  a  Queen  who  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to  a  nation  with 
respect  to  which  I  will  say  that  through  all  posterity, 
whether  it  be  praised  or  whether  it  be  blamed, 
whether  it  be  acquitted  or  whether  it  be  condenmed, 
it  will  be  acquitted  or  condemned  upon  this  issue, 
of  having  made  a  good  or  ))ad  use  of  the  most 
splendid  opportunities  ;  of  having  turned  to  proper 
account,  or  failed  to  turn  to  account,  the  powers,  the 
energies,  the  faculties  which  rank  the  people  of  this 


little  island  as  among  the  few  great  nations  that 
have  stamped  their  name  and  secured  their  fame 
among  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world. 

The  3'ear  1871  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  memorable  one.  Wheu  it 
opened  war  was  still  raging  between 
Prussia  and  France,  but,  as  previously 
observed,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
in  the  month  of  May.  We  have 
already  seen  how  our  own  difficulties 
with  the  United  States  were  placed  in 
the  way  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the 
whole  nation  was  moved  with  a  sense 
of  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  the 
heir  to  the  Throne  from  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  one  to  which  for  a  long 
period  a  fatal  result  was  feared  and 
anticipated. 

The  Parliamentary  history  of  the 
year  was  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
though  there  have  been  sessions  since 
quite  as  barren  in  acts  of  great  and 
useful  legislation.  On  the  1st  of 
January  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish    Church    was    finall}'    completed. 

With  regard  to  extra-Parliamentary 
politics,  in  the  autumn  an  agitation 
was  commenced  for  the  reform  or  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it 
speedily  subsided ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  we  have  seen,  defended  the  Lords  in 
his  speech  at  Blaclcheath,  while  admitting 
that  the  constitution  of  the  House 
might  be  improved.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
caused  considerable  sensation  by  first 
attacking  the  Queen's  administration 
of  the  Civil  List  iu  a  lecture  delivered 
at  Newcastle,  and  avowing  himself  a 
Eepublican  a  f.ew  days  later  in  a  speech 
made  at  Bristol.     Not,  perhaps,  as  the 
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consequence  of  this,  but  owing  rather 
to  a  special  conjunctureof  circumstances, 
the  country  shortly  afterwards  testified 
its  loyalty  to  the  Throne  in  an  especially 
marked  and  enthusiastic  degree.  Lastly, 
there  was  a  continuance  of  the  Home 


had  already  begun.  There  are  some 
reforms  which,  when  they  do  not  touch 
the  mass  of  the  people,  are  readily  , 
acquiesced  in;  but  when  a  Ministry  i 
resolutely  sets  itself  to  the  reform  of  • 
abuses  in  all  directions,  however  laud« 
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Rule  agitation,  while  Mr.  Dixon  and 
a  powerful  body  of  Nonconformists 
strongly  attacked  the  clauses  of  the 
Education  Bill  which  allowed  of  aid  to 
denominational  schools — one  leading 
object  sought  being  the  exclusion  of 
religious  teaching  from  day  schools. 

The  Gladstone  Administration   had 
now  passed  its  zenith,  and  its  decadence 


able  its  objects,  it  is  sure  to  incur  the 
hostility  of  individual  interests.  Mr. 
Bruce  alienated  the  whole  of  the  brew- 
ing interests  by  his  Licensing  Bill,  and 
the  Government  acquired  further  un- 
popularity by  the  disasters  reflecting 
upon  the  Admiralty.  Indignation  was 
caused  when,  ujjon  the  promotion  of 
Sir  M.  Smith  to  the  Privy  Council,  tlie 
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Attorney-General  (Sir  E.  Collier)  was  the  Premier — to  whom  personally  little 

gazetted   as    a    Puisne    Judge    of  the  or  no  blame  could  attach  for  many  of 

Common    Pleas,    for   the    purpose    of  these  transactions — found  towards  the 

qualifying  him  for  an  appointment  to  close  of  the  year  that  his  popularity  was 

the  Judicial  Committee,  which  was  soon  waning.     A  reaction  had  set  in  against 
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afterwards  completed.  Upponents  of 
the  abolition  of  purchase,  moreover,  did 
not  forget  to  enlarge  upon  what  they 
described  as  the  straining  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  issue  of  the  Royal 
warrant.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  these 
and  other  matters  led  to  much  obloquy 
being  cast  upon  the  Grovernment ;  and 

80 


so-called  '  heroic  '  legislation — which 
really  meant  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
in  1868  so  clearly  and  unmistakably 
interpreted  the  public  sentiment,  was 
now  in  advance  of  it.  His  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  were  already  beginning 
to  be  but  ill  appreciated  by  the  very 
classes  who  had  wafted  him  into  power. 
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and    given    him    such    an    enormous 
majority. 

But,  in  looking  back  upon  the  legis- 
hitive  enactments  of  the  three  sessions 
of  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  who  can  deny 
that  they  warrant  the  designation 
which  we  have  given  to  the  present 
chapter  of  this  work  ?  That  period 
which  (to  say  nothing  of  minor 
measures)  witnessed  the  passing  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act,  the  Endowed  Schools 
Bill,  the  Bankrujjtcy  Bill,  the  Habitual 
Criminals  Bill,  the  Irish  Land  Act,  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Purchase  in  the  Army,  the 
negotiation  of  the  Washington  Treaty, 
the  passing  of  the  University  Tests  Bill 
and  of  the  Trades  Union  Bill,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act, 
may  well  be  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  the  'golden  age  of  Liberalism.* 
There  have  been  few  periods  in  the 
history  of  this  country — we  might 
venture  almost  to  say  there  have  been 


none — when  measures  of  equal  magni- 
tude  have   been    passed    within    this 
limited  space  of  time.     '  The  hour  and 
the  man '  were  both  designed  for  the  . 
task   which   had   to    be  accomplished.  | 
Never  was  there  an  age  when  a  stronger  j 
zeal  for  reform  was  manifested — taking 
reform  now  not  merely  in  a  pohtical 
and   Parliamentary,    but  in    a  social, 
religious,  and  national  sense  ;  and  never 
was    there    a    statesman    more     fully 
cajjable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  such , 
an    age   than    Mr.    Gladstone.     They\ 
were   the   complement   of  each  other,  ^ 
and  when  Englishmen  reflect  upon  the 
great  legislative  acliievements    of  the 
time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
cry  of  justice  to  Ireland,  and  other  de- 
mands for  imperial  legislative  refoi'ms, 
owed  their  fulfilment  to  the  untiring 
energy,  the  dauntless  will,  and  the  high 
moral  and  political  courage  of  him  whose 
name  now  occupies    so  conspicuous  a 
position  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 
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THE  new  j'ear  dawned  amid  universal 
symptoms  of  rejoicing  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  The  Queen  invited  her 
subjects  to  share  in  her  gratitude  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  thanksgiving  service  was  held  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  under  circumstances 
of  splendour  and  impressiveness.  The 
reception  which  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Heir  to  the  Throne  met  with  on  their 
progress  from  Buckingham  Palace 
testified  to  the  hold  which  the  Eoyal 
family  had  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people,  whose  demonstrations  acquired 
a  deeper  fervour  from  the  recollection 
of  the  period  of  deep  anxiety,  now 
liappily  overpast.  National  prosperity, 
too,  was  advancing  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  dread 
the  introduction  of  discordant  elements 
into  the  life  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  chief  political  feature  of  the 
period  was  the  continued  unpopularity 
of  the  Grovernment.  Speculation  was 
rife  as  to  its  stability,  and  yet  those 
who  predicted  its  downfall  during  the 
session  of  1872  were  unable  to  point  to 


a  combination  powerful  enough  to  take 
its  place.  For  that  reason,  the  strong- 
est opponents  of  the  Ministry,  while 
anxious  to  damage  its  prestige  and  to 
humiliate  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  country, 
were  not  desirous  of  witnessing  its 
overthrow.  By  way  of  illustrating  the 
di\dsions  and  the  spirit  which  existed, 
a  Liberal  journal  observed  that  '  many 
would  like  to  knock  over  Lord  Hather- 
ley,  many  to  expel  Mr.  Forster,  many 
to  rid  the  Government  of  IMr.  Bruce, 
many  to  hurt  Mr.  Lowe,  most  of  all, 
perhaps,  to  humiliate  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But  they  all  want  to  know  how  this 
can  be  done  without  causing  a  disso- 
lution or  change  of  Government.  It 
is  a  spiteful  problem  in  maxima  and 
minima,  how  to  intlict  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  maximum  of  discredit  with 
the  minimum  of  immediate  results. 
The  censors  of  the  Government  are 
like  a  dueller  who  declares  he  does 
not  want  to  kill '  his  antagonist,  but 
only  to  "  give  him  a  lesson  that  he 
will  remember  to  the  day  of  his  death." 
That,  however,  is  a  very  delicate  feat 
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to  achieve  when  you  are  playing  with 
<leadly  weapons.  You  may  wish  to 
"wing"  your  adversary,  and  send  a 
ball  just  through  his  heart.  And  the 
great  question  now  is,  Can  the  Govern- 
ment, even  with  the    cordial    help  of 


ment  was  labom-ing.  But  while  not 
exempting  the  Ministry  from  blame  in 
several  matters,  every  candid  mind 
must  confess  that  much  of  the  criticism 
passed  upon  it  was  groundless. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Mr. 
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its  many  open  enemies  and  insincere 
friends,  manage  to  receive  the  tokens 
of  the  accumulated  dishkes  of  so  many 
different  sections,  and  yet  survive  the 
session  ?'  The  Prime  Minister,  looking 
round  upon  his  lieutenants,  could 
scarcely  discover  one  who  was  not 
credited,  justly  or  mijustly,  with  having 
contributed  his  share  to  the  weight  of 
opprobrium  under  which  the  Goveru- 


Disraeli     challenged 


Ministers,    remarking 


the  policy  of 
that  they  had 
adopted  a  new  system  of  vindicating 
their  characters  during  the  recess. 
'  We  really  have  had  no  time  to  forget 
anything.  Her  ,  Majesty's  Ministers 
may  be  said  during  the  last  six  months 
to  have  lived  in  a  blaze  of  apology.' 
After  protesting  against  this  new 
system,  the  rig] it  hon.  gentleman  con- 
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tinued,  '  The  notices  of  the  motion 
given  this  evening  will  afford  her 
Majesty's  Government  ample  opj^or- 
tunities  for  defending  their  conduct, 
past  or  present.  If  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  prove  to  the 
country  that  our  naval  administration 
is  such  as  befits  a  great  naval  power, 
they  Avill  soon  have  an  occasion  of  doing 
so  ;  and  if  they  are  desirous  ofshomng 
that  one  of  the  transcendental  privileges 
of  a  strong  Grovernment  is  to  evade 
Acts  of  Parliament  whicli  they  have 
themselves  passed,  I  believe,  from  what 
cauglit  my  ear  this  evening,  that  that 
opportunitj-  will  also  soon  be  furnished 
tliem.'  Attacking  next  the  clauses  of 
the  ■  Queen's  Speech,  Mr.  Disraeli 
observed,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  that 
there  had  originally  been  a  reference  to 
the  'third  branch  of  the  Upas  tree,' 
but  it  had  slipped  out  at  the  last 
moment.  The  Ballot  had  been  preferred 
to  such  measures  as  the  Mines  Eegula- 
tion  Act  and  Sanitary  Legislation. 
He  condemned  the  paragraph  relating 
to  the  Washington  Treatj^  as  frigid 
and  jejune,  and  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Granville,  having  full  control  and 
superv-ision  of  the  negotiations  at 
Washington,  were  solely  responsible  for 
the  treaty,  whose  terms  he  proceeded 
to  discuss,  objecting  strongly  to  its 
retrospective  clauses.  He  demanded 
from  the  Government  their  grounds  for 
stating  that  the  treaty  excluded  claims 
whicli  were  preposterous  and  wild,  and 
which  equalled  a  triljute  from  a  con- 
quered people.  He  asked  for  the  view 
of  the  American  Government  upon  our 


reading  of  the  treaty.  Her  Majesty's- 
Ministers  must  be  perfectly  frank  upon 
the  question,  for  it  appeared  to  him 
that  if  tliey  got  into  a  Serbonian  bog  of 
diplomacy  upon  this  matter  the  conse- 
quences might  be  enormous  and  fatah 
Mr.  G-ladstone,  undisturbed  aj^par- 
ently  by  his  rival's  sarcasm,  at  once 
said  tliat  the  Government  courted  the 
most  searching  inquiry  into  the  case 
of  the  Megcera,  and  into  Sir  Eobert 
Collier's  appointment.  Every  assist- 
ance would  be  given  by  the  Government 
to  the  taking  of  the  judgment  of  the 
House  upon  these  questions.  Having 
adverted  to  the  recovery  from  illness 
first  of  her  Majesty  and  then  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Premier  touched 
upon  the  Irish  references  in  the  Speech, 
and  assured  the  leader  of  the  Opjiosition 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  assumption 
as  to  the  question  of  education  in  Ire- 
land. He  next  justified  the  precedence 
which  had  been  given  to  the  ballot; 
and  with  regard  to  the  Alabama  case, 
he  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Ministers 
to  state  their  case  to  the  Grovernment 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  in  the 
mildest  terms  possible  consistent  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  momentous 
importance  of  the  question.  The 
paragraph  relating  to  the  treaty  was  in 
his  02)inion,  therefore,  quite  adequate 
to  the  emergency.  Mr.  Disraeli's  his- 
torical retrospect  of  the  negotiations 
he  accepted  as  proving  that  the  British 
Government  had  at  no  time  acceded, 
either  in  inteiition  or  otherwise,  to 
an  instrument  admitting  constructive 
claims.     Whatever  blame  fell  on  tho.se 
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•who  concluded  the  treaty  must  be  borue 
fcy  the  Government,  the  Commissioners 
were  entirely  free  from  it ;  but  he 
jdenied  tliat  there  was  blame  anywhere. 
Large  concessions  had  imdoubtedly 
been  made  to  the  American  Government 
— such  as  accepting  retrospective  action 
and  abstaining  from  claiming  compen- 
sation for  the  Fenian  raids  in  Canada 
■ — but  they  were  justifiable.  The 
American  Government  had  made  no 
protest  against  the  interpretation 
publicly  put  on  the  treaty  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  previous  June.  In 
consequence  o£  the  American  case  hav- 
ing been  only  in  possession  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  for  a  week 
or  so,  a  communication  could  not  be 
addressed  to  the  American  Grovernment 
until  within  the  last  few  days.  The 
treaty  was  not  ambiguous,  and  could 
not  be  read  in  two  contradictory  senses  ; 
on  the  contrar}^  the  Government  would 
contend  that,  tried  by  grammar,  logic, 
common  sense,  policy,  or  any  other 
conceivable  criterion,  its  only  just  and 
unequivocal  meaning  was  that  which 
they  put  upon  it.  It  amounted  almost 
to  an  interpretation  of  insanity  to 
suppose  that  any  negotiators  could 
intend  to  admit,  in  a  peaceful  arbitra- 
tion, claims  of  such  an  unmeasured 
character  as  the  right  bon.  gentleman 
had  partially  described,  such  as  he  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  for  a  moment  glanced  at, 
and  such  as  it  was  really  impossible  to 
have  supposed  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  intend ;  these  would  be  claims 
trauscending  every  limit  hitherto  known 
■or  heard  of — claims  which  not  even 
the   last    extremities   of  war   and  the 


lowest  depths  of  misfortune  would  force 
a  people  with  a  spark  of  spirit,  with 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  traditions  or 
courage  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
to  submit  to  at  the  point  of  death. 
They  relied  on  the  friendly  disposition 
which  prevailed  between  the  two  peoples 
for  an  amicable  settlement,  but  under 
no  circumstances  would  the  Govern- 
ment allow  themselves  to  swerve  from 
their  sacred  and  paramount  duty  to 
their  country. 

Sir  Eobert  Collier's  appointment  led 
to  very  warm  debates  in  both  Houses. 
In  the  Lords  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
severely  condemned  the  letter  from 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  protest- 
ing against  the  appointment — a  letter 
which,  he  said,  contained  '  railing,  nay, 
almost  ribald  accusations.'  Lord  Staii- 
liope's  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment was  negatived  by  8!)  against  87 
votes.  A  similar  vote  was  moved  in 
the  Commons  by  Mr.  Cross,  whereujion 
Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
just  cause  for  Parliamentary  censure. 
His  speech  was  of  great  service  to  the 
Government.  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  impute 
wrong  motives,  but  there  were  cases  in 
which  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been 
dealt  with  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
statutes  dispensed  Avith  by  the  Premier. 
Mr.  Gladstone  rose  and  complained 
that  irrelevant  topics — such  as  the 
appointment  to  the  living  of  Ewelme 
— had  been  introduced  into  the  debate 
bj^  the  preceding  speaker.  He  a.sked  the 
House  to  reserve  its  judgment,  and  not 
to  allow  the  question  of  the  construction 
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of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  prejudiced  obeyed,  and  that  a  comjjetent  man  had 

by  the  introduction  of  matters  which  been    appointed — nay,    more    than    a 

had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it.  competent  man,  looking  to  the  status 

If  he  (the  speaker)  had  been  guilty  of  and   rights    of   an    Attorney-General. 
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the  wilful  violation  of  a  statute,  he 
should  deserve  not  merely  exclusion 
from  office  but  from  Parliament 
altogether.  The  admissions  made  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  however, 
showed    that    the    statute    had   been 


The  Government  had  unsuccessfully 
ajiplied  to  three  Judges  before  appoint- 
ing Sir  Eobert  Collier,  and  -u-ithout 
such  a  resource  would  have  been  brought 
into  serious  practical  difficulty,  having 
regard    to    the    dignity    of  the    office. 
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They  had  not  violated  the  statute — 
this  was  admitted  as  affecting  the  let- 
ter of  it — but  only  somebody's  idea 
of  the  intention  of  the  statute. 
The  meaning  of  the  qualification  spe- 
cified in  the  Act   was  judicial  status. 


of  censure  passed  upon  a  Government 
— a  sentence  of  capital  punishment — 
that  hung  upon  so  slender  a  thread  ? 
He  hoped  the  House  would  never  be 
drawn  aside  from  the  straight  road  of 
justice  into  slippery  paths.     He  did  not 
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judicial  experience  being  merely  one 
element  among  others.  The  burden  of 
proof  to  the  contrary  lay  upon  the 
mover  of  the  motion.  The  Grovern- 
ment  did  not  foresee  the  storm  that 
would  be  raised  over  this  appoint- 
ment, and  if  they  had  foreseen  it  they 
would  not  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
evoke  it.  But  was  there  ever  a  vote 
a? 


consider  the  consequences  to  the  Groveru- 
nient  of  this  motion  ;  he  put  it  upon 
higher  grounds.  Moreover,  if  carried, 
Sir  Eobert  Collier  would  feel  that  a 
shade  rested  upon  his  judicial  fame,  and 
that  it  possibly  toight  become  the  end 
of  his  judicial  career.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  declined  to  pass  judgment 
against  this  appointment ;  and  he  was 
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well  convinced  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  refuse  to  fall  into  the 
snare. 

The  House  negatived    the    vote   of 
censure  by  a  majority  of  27. 

Another  matter  which  led  to  a  debate 
in  the  month  of  March  was  one  de- 
scribed by  the  papers  as  '  the  Ewelme 
scandal.'  In  this  case  the  Premier  had 
appointed  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Harvey  to 
the  vacant  rectory  of  Ewelme ;  but  as 
the  statute  required  that  the  rector  of 
that  parish  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Oxford  Convocation,  Mr.  Harvey — who 
had  been  educated  at  Cambridge — was 
made  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Convo- 
cation, in  order  to  satisfy  the  statute. 
Here  again  no  question  arose  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  ajipointment ;  but  Mr. 
Mowbray,  in  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  affirmed  that 
the  act  was  a  direct  and  wanton  viola- 
tion of  the  statute  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  statutes  of  the  University,  and  that 
it  had  led  to  mo.st  reprehensible  delay. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  reply,  having 
thrust  aside  the  irrelevant  portions  of 
Mr.  Mowbray's  speech,  asked  what  the 
Government  had  to  do  vnih.  the  quali- 
fying office  for  Mr.  Harvey.  As  a 
Minister,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
and  had  it  been  a  qualifying  office 
given  by  the  Emperor  of  China  or 
the  Mikado  of  Japan  it  could  not  have 
l)een  more  inde^jendent  of  the  action 
of  the  British  Government  than  in  this 
case.  Neither  had  the  qualification 
anything  to  do  with  the  duties  of  the 
post.  Membership  of  Convocation  did 
not  imply  education  at  the  University, 
and   if   the    words    introduced  in   the 


Lords  had  been  understood  so  to  limit 
the  rights  of  the  Crown,  it  would  have 
been  his  duty  to  advise  the  Crown  to 
withhold  its  assent.  Mr.  Harvey  had 
not  acquired  a  colourable  qualification, 
but  one  solid,  substantial,  and  perfect. 
As  to  the  probable  question,  what 
demon  prompted  him  to  create  this 
difficulty  for  himself,  Mr.  Gladstone- 
said  that  his  demon  was  simply  and 
solely  the  desire  to  appoint  the  fittest 
man  to  the  parish  fittest  for  the  man. 
]\Ir.  Harvey  was  eminent  as  a  divine, 
and  his  ill-health  rendered  his  imme- 
diate removal  to  a  more  salubrious 
neighbourhood  desirable.  The  Premier 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  stood  upon 
the  construction  of  the  Act,  which  he 
had  in  no  sense  violated.  The  debate 
closed  without  a  division. 

Several  scenes  occurred  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Ayrton's  BiU  for  the  Segulation  of 
the  Parks.  The  Government  intro- 
duced a  clause  throwing  on  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  the  responsibility  of 
certain  bye-laws  for  the  parks.  Mr. 
Hardy  stigmatised  this  as  a  cowardly 
proceeding,  whereupon  Mr.  Gladstone 
rebuked  him  for  bringing  an  acid  and 
venomous  spirit  into  the  debates,  and 
said  that  it  was  the  bungling  and 
feeble  conduct  of  the  late  Government 
which  had  led  to  the  present  difficul- 
ties. Mr.  Disraeli  complained  that 
when  his  friend  Mr.  Hardy  moved  in 
this  question  in  1S06,  the  present 
Prime  Minister  sat  night  after  night  in 
sullen  silence,  and  never  spoke  with 
reference  to  the  proceedings  that  took 
place    in    the    Park,    except    when   he 
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addressed  a  tumultuous  multitude  from 
the  balcon}'  of  his  owu  private  resi- 
dence. Mr.  Gladstone  replied  with 
excusable  warmth  that  his  opponent's 
imagination  had  led  him  astray ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Sheridan  had  remarked,  there 
had  been  former  occasions  when  a  gen- 
,  tleman  had  drawn  on  his  memory  for 
'  his  jokes  and  his  imagination  for  his 
ilicts.  With  respect  to  the  one  intel- 
ligible sentence  in  the  rifrht  hon. 
gentleman's  observations,  there  was  no 
foundation  of  fact  in  it  whatever. 
When,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said 
that  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  it  was 
necessary  to  rub  up  one's  recollection 
by  reference  to  what  had  really 
occurred,  he  strongly  recommended 
him  to  practise  the  doctrine  he  had 
preached,  and  to  improve  his  memory 
«f  those  things  before  he  ventured  to 
make  such  extraordinary  statements. 
Colonel  Gilpin  having  attacked  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
Premier  retorted,  amidst  the  cheers 
and  laughter  of  the  House,  that  lie  did 
not  think  the  imagination  which  pre- 

j  \  vailed  on  the  front  bench  had  extended 
•so  far  back  as  the  third.  The  Govern- 
ment ultimately  carried  their  projjosals. 
Of  all  the  scenes,  however,  which 
Jtook  place  this  session — and  indeed 
for  many  years  previously — the  most 
^■iolent     and     discreditable     was    that 

^which  arose  out  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
motion  for  returns  bearing  upon  the 
Civil  List.  Lord  Biiry  having  asked 
whether  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  Sir 
■\J.  Dilke's  declaration  at  Newcastle  that 
he  was  a  BLcpublican  were  not  irrecon- 
•cilable,  and  having  observed  also  that 


the  present  motion  was  a  colourable 
method  of  repeating  that  declaration, 
the  Speaker  decided  that  there  was 
nothing  irregular  in  the  motion,  and 
Sir  C.  Dilke  was  allowed  to  proceed. 
The  hon.  member  said  his  aim  was  to 
show  that  Parliament  had  a  general 
and  special  right  to  inquire  into  the 
management  of  the  Civil  List,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  such  an  inquiry. 
The  object  of  an  inquiry  was  not  to 
destroy  the  vested  interests  of  the 
holders  of  sinecures  and  unnecessary 
offices,  but  to  prevent  any  new  interests 
being  created,  and  to  facilitate  the  next 
settlement  of  the  Civil  List.  After  a 
lengthy  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  returns  moved  for,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Exchequer  accounts  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign,  Sir  Cliarles 
Dilke  withdrew  a  previous  statement  of 
his  that  the  Queen  had  jjaid  no  income- 
tax,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
had  been  misled.  His  reasons  for  the 
opportuneness  of  the  present  inquiry 
were  —  the  public  belief  that  the 
Sovereign  had  accumulated  large 
savings ;  the  grants  to  the  Princesses, 
which  he  asserted  were  entirely  unpre- 
cedented; and  the  secrecy  maintained 
in  respect  of  Eoyal  wills,  which  made  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  Sovereign's 
private  fortune.  He  urged  the  im- 
portance of  granting  the  inquiry  be- 
cause of  an  impression  which  prevailed 
that  under  the  shadow  of  the  Crown 
large  sums  were  wasted. 

When  the  hon-.  member  sat  down 
there  was  a  general  impression  that 
the  House  would  go  to  a  division  at 
once,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  rose,  and  re- 
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plied  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  address. 
The  Premier,  who  was  loudly  cheered 
throughont  by  both  sides  of  the  House, 
complaiued  that  the  hon.  member  had 
been  careless  in  the  investigation  of 
his  facts,  and  observed  that  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  of  a  select  committee 
had  been  to  prove  a  very  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  Civil  List  compared  with 
that  of  the  two  former  reigns.  To  go 
into  the  charges  brought  forward  was 
impossible,  without  notice  ;  but  these 
charges  and  the  observations  about 
sinecures  were  equally  beside  the  mark, 
and  would  not  bear  the  inference 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  suggested. 
Some  portion  of  the  information  now 
asked  for  was  already  before  the  House 
in  a  different  form.  With  regard  to 
the  new  portion,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  it 
was  impossible  to  consider  it  without 
referring  to  the  incident  in  which  the 
motion  originated ;  and,  by  his  unfor- 
,tunate  speech  at  Newcastle,  the  hon. 
member  had  brought  the  subject  into 
an  ill-omened  association  with  proposals 
to  change  the  form  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  were  most  repugnant  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Gladstone  severely  condemned  the  cir- 
cumstances '  of  that  meeting,  and  said 
it  was  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  duty,  in  his 
assumed  character  of  a  '  public  instruc- 
tor,' to  have  made  it  clear  to  his 
audience  that  Pai'liament  was  solely 
responsible  for  the  Civil  List,  and  that 
the  Queen  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
settlement  of  it.  To  grant  the  motion 
would  be  to  propagate  the  belief  in 
the  country  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons   had   assented   to    it    in     direct 


reference  to  the  Newcastle  speech,  ana 
as  an  initiation  of  the  change.  The 
Government  were  not  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  creation  of  such  an 
impression.  Her  Majesty  had  faith- 
fully adhered  to  her  compact  with  the 
nation,  and,  contrasting  this  with 
former  times,  the  Premier  mentioned 
that  the  Queen  had,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign,  spent 
£600,000  on  private  pensions  ;  and  he 
urged  the  evil  precedent  it  would  set 
to  future  Sovereigns  if  the  people 
attempted  to  re-open  the  life  bargain.  ] 
He  concluded  by  asking  the  House,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  and  as  a  matter  of 
grateful  duty  to  the  Queen,  to  reject 
the  motion,  and  that  without  further 
discussion. 

For  the  honour  of  the  House  of 
Commons  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
scene  which  ensued  is  unexampled  in  its 
history.  The  number  of  sympathisers 
with  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  resolution,  either 
in  the  House  or  the  country,  may  have 
been  very  small;  but,  as  the  Speaker 
had  ruled  that  there  was  nothing  ir- 
regular in  it,  he  and  his  seconder  were, 
of  course,  entitled  to  that  hearing  which 
would  have  been  given  to  motions 
less  distasteful.  Members  hooted  and 
groaned  with  stentorian  power,  and  the 
scene  baffled  description.  Mr.  LiddeU 
afterwards  expressed  a  hoj^e  that  the 
whole  proceedings  would  be  regarded 
as  a  comedy,  but  it  was  a  comedy  into 
which  only  the  rougher  elements  of 
burlesque  entered.  Mr.  Auberon  Her- 
bert endeavoured  to  second  the  motion, 
but  was  met  with  a  storm  of  cries  and 
howls  which  completely  drowned   his- 
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voice.  Wlien  the  cries  of  '  Divide  ! ' 
mingled  with  irroans  and  hisses  had  to 
some  extent  subsided,  the  hon.  member 
apologised  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  for 
his  unintended  personal  attack  on  the 
Sovereign,  and  then  proclaimed  his 
own  preference  for  a  Republican  form 
of  Government.  A  large  number  of 
members  hereupon  left  the  House, 
while  those  who  remained  continued  to 
shout  and  to  interrupt  the  speaker.  Mr. 
Herbert,  with  much  san(]-froU^ ,  sent  for 
a  glass  of  water,  which  was  interpreted 
as  a  sign  that  he  meant  to  be  heard  out. 
The  remainder  of  his  speech  consisted 
only  of  disjointed  sentences. 

Just  as  Mr.  Herbert  was  replying  to 
Mr;  Gladstone's  complaint  that  the  hon. 
baronet  had  not  supplied  full  informa- 
tion, an  hon.  member  rose,  and  blandly 
said  that  he  did  not  think  there  were 
forty  members  present.  Several  mem- 
bers immediately  left  the  House,  call- 
ing upon  others  to  '  Come  out ;  '  but 
the  Speaker  found  that  more  than  the 
required  number  still  remained.  Mr. 
Herbert  rose  again  as  the  Speaker 
reached  the  magical  number  of  '  fort3%' 
and  was  entering  into  further  details 
connected  with  the  Privy  Purse  and 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  when  another 
hon.  member  rose,  and,  addressing  the 
Speaker,  observed,  '  It  appears  to  me, 
sir,  the  House  has  considerably  thinned 
since  you  last  counted  ;  I  move  that  it 
be  counted.'  There  were  still  more  than 
fort}'  present,  and  tliis  was  found  to  be 
the  case  on  a  third  count.  At  last  an 
lion,  member  thought  he  had  hit  upon 
■a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  This  was 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  who  rose  and 


said,  '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  espy  strangers 
present.'  The  Speaker  then  ordered 
strangers  to  withdraw — '  strangers,'  of 
course,  including  the  reporters.  It 
was  understood  that  during  the  re- 
mainder of  Mr.  Herbert's  speech  the 
cries  and  interruptions  were  renewed 
with  increased  vehemence.  The  cries 
proceeded  chiefly  from  members  in  the 
more  remote  and  obscure  parts  of  the 
House.  Amid  the  general  confusion^ 
were  heard  imitations  of  the  crowing 
of  cocks,  whereat  Mr.  Dodson  rose  to 
order.  He  said  he  would  not  ask 
whether  the  state  of  the  House  and 
the  scene  they  were  witnessing  were 
for  the  credit  and  dignity  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  he  would  merely,  as  a 
point  of  order,  ask  whether  the  sounds 
that  proceeded  from  near  the  chair 
were  not  un-Parliamentary  and  dis- 
orderly. 

The  Speaker  said  the  sounds  he  had 
heard  were  undoubtedly  gross  viola- 
tions of  the  order  of  the  House ;  and 
he  could  not  refrain  from  ex^jressing 
the  pain  with  which  he  had  witnessed 
the  scene  that  had  just  taken  place. 
Other  members  having  spoken,  and  a 
motion  for  adjournment  made  by  Mr. 
Dillwyn  having  been  defeated  by  a 
large  majority,  Mr.  Fawcett  rose,  and 
said  that  though  a  year  ago  he  might 
have  voted  for  the  motion,  now  that 
it  was  associated  with  the  Newcastle 
speech,  which  he  thoroughly  disap- 
proved of,  he  should  vote  against  it. 
The  question  of  Republicanism  ought 
not  to  be  raised  on  a  miserable  haggle 
over  the  cost  of  the  Queen's  liouseliold.i 
Mr.  Liddell  denied  that  the  Conserva- 
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tive  party  had  atterajjted  to  stiflo  dis- 
cussion. He  blamed  Sir.  Herbert  for 
endeavouring  to  brave  the  House,  and 
then  said  that  wlien  history  h:)oked 
back  upon  the  proceedings  of  that 
evening-,  it  would  probably  be  all  re- 
garded as  a  '  Comedy  of  Errors.'  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  having  expressed  his 
determination  to  divide  the  House,  the 
original  question  was  put,  when  there 
appeared — Ayes,  2  ;  Noes,  270.  The 
two  members  who  supported  Sir  C. 
W.  Dilke  and  Mr.  Herbert  were  Mr. 
G-.  Anderson  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 
Tlie  result  of  the  division  was  hailed 
with  loud  cheering. 

The  Ballot  Bill,  the  chief  measure 
of  the  session,  led  to  many  protracted 
debates.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Forster,  and  its  second  reading  was 
carried  in  a  meagre  house  by  109  to 
.JG.  Mr.  "Walter  said  he  had  voted 
against  the  ballot,  believing  that  its 
introduction  was  but  preliminary  to  a 
new  reform  bill,  which  would  abolish 
all  little  boroughs,  and  boroughs  which 
were  really  fragments  of  counties,  and 
enfranchise  all  county  householders. 
He  believed  that  these  boroughs  would, 
under  the  bill,  be  bought  wholesale, 
and  that  equal  electoral  districts  would 
soon  be  inevitable.  Unless  the  coun- 
try was  prepared  for  that,  the  House 
ought  not  to  pass  the  bill.  For  him- 
self, however,  he  should  oppose  it  no 
more.  After  the  discussion  of  many 
of  the  details  of  the  measm-e,  a  crisis 
arose  in  connection  with  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
which  was  carried  against  the  Govern- 
ment   by   274    votes    to    246,   a   large 


number  of  Lil^erals  votino-  with  the 
majority,  and  others  absenting  them- 
selves. Tlie  Government  agreed  to 
accept  a  modified  form  of  this  amend- 
ment as  follows  :— '  No  person  shall, 
directly  or  indirectly,  induce  any  voter 
to  display  his  ballot-paper  after  he 
shall  have  marked  the  same,  so  as  to 
make  known  to  any  person  the  name  of 
the  candidate  for  or  against  whom  he 
has  so  marked  his  vote  ' — the  penalty 
for  doing  this  to  be  three  months'  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour.  Mr. 
Gladstone  then  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  proceed 
with  the  bill,  and  the  third  reading  was 
eventually  carried  by  276  votes  to  218. 
Some  amendments  to  the  bill  were 
carried  in  the  Lords,  and  when  it  was 
returned  amended  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Forster  moved  to  dis- 
agree with  making  the  ballot  optional. 
This,  he  said,  would  render  the  bill 
useless,  or  worse  than  useless.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  supporting  the  Lords' 
amendments,  remarked  that  he  re- 
garded compulsory  secrecy  as  a  degrad- 
ing punishment  for  '  the  excesses  of 
electoral  society,'  much  as  the  Eiot 
Act  for  rioting.  He  denied  entirely 
the  demand  of  the  country  for  the 
ballot. 

Mr.  Gladstone  retorted  that  his 
opponent,  who  thought  the  ballot  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  corruption  as 
the  Eiot  Act  did  to  rioting,  evidently 
regarded  it  as  an  efficient  remedy.  He 
(IMr.  Gladstone)  appealed  not  only  to 
the  Liberals,  but  to  the  newly-elected 
Conservative  members  for  various  con- 
stituencies specified,  to  show  that  there 
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#1 

was  a  very  great  demand  for  the  ballot,  operation  of  the  bill  temporary.     This 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  also  pointed  important  measure,  effecting  a  complete 

out  that  very  stringent  securities  were  revolution   in   the    system    of    voting, 

taken  against  any  publication  by  the  then  received  the  Eoyal  assent;    and 

presiding  officer  of  an  illiterate  person's  the  first  elections  conducted  under  its 
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vote,  which   securities  the  Lords  had 
done  away  with. 

The  option-giving  amendments  of 
the  Lords  were  disagreed  Vv'ith.  A 
compromise  was  subsequently  effected, 
the  Upper  House  yielding  the  main 
point  in  dispute,  and  the  Comnions 
accepting,  with  certain  modifications, 
the  Scrutiny  clause,  as  well  as  Lord 
Beauchamp's  amendment  making  the 


provisions    were    of  the    most   orderly 
and  satisfactory  character. 

Although  the  ballot  was  the  chief 
incident  In  the  domestic  legislation  of 
this  session,  the  question  of  the 
Alabama  claims  more  than  rivalled  it 
for  the  excitement  which  it  caused 
throughout  the  country.  In  Decem- 
ber, IS 71,  there  was  a  formal  meeting 
at  Geneva    of    the    Arbitration    Com- 
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mission  appointed  to  consider  these 
claims.  The  sittings  were  adjourned 
until  the  following  June.  Meanwhile, 
by  January,  1872,  the  agitation  in 
Euglaiid  had  become  still  more  pro- 
nounced by  the  presentation  of  the 
British  and  American  cases  on  the  20tli 


presented  at  Greneva.  To  have  acceded 
to  the  American  claims  as  originally 
presented  would  have  been  to  involve 
this  country  in  liabilities  which  no 
nation  could  possibly  have  accepted. 

Mr.    Grladstone,    having    discovered 
that  certain  observations  which  he  had 


of  December.  The  English  people 
learnt  with  amazement  that  enormous 
claims  for  indirect  losses  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  American  case — 
which  losses  were  defined  under  the 
heads  of  transfer  of  trade  from  Ameri- 
can to  British  ships,  increased  rates  of 
marine  insurance,  and  losses  incident 
to  the  prolongation  of  the  war.  A 
long  correspondence  ensued  between 
the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments, and  in  April  counter-cases  were 

88 


made  upon  this  subject,  during  the 
debate  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  the 
Queen's  Speech,  had  been  misinter- 
preted, wrote  as  follows  to  the  London 
Correspondent  of  the  JVew  York 
World:— 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  it  is  an  entire  mistake 
to  suppose  I  Lave  ever  said  that  'every  rational 
mind '  must  see  but  oile  meauinf^  in  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  Nothing  could  have  induced  me  to 
use  such  au  expression.  The  limit  of  my  assertion, 
stated  brieily,  was,  and  is,  as  follows  : — 

I  believe  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  to  be  clear 
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mill  uiiambignons,  aeconling  to  a:iy  legitimate  test 
whatever  wliich  ean  lie  ai>plied  to  it.  This  proimsi- 
tion  I  aui,  of  course,  ready  to  sustain  in  argument. 
But  every  other  per.son  is  equally  entitled  to  think, 
if  he  sec  cause,  that  what  I  hold  to  be  clear  and  im- 
ambiguous  is  dark  and  doubtful ;  or,  that  it  is  clear 
and  imambiguous  in  the  sense  contradictory  to  mine. 
What  I  trust  is  that  others,  ujion  a  close  examina- 
tion, wiU  not  see  cause  to  think  any  such  thing. 
This  point  a  little  time  and  j)atience  cannot  fail 
tliorouglily  to  elucidate. 

Setting  aside  the  remark  which  I  did  not  use,  and 
which  I  think  open  to  severe  animadversion,  I  have 
always  understood,  and  still  understand,  that  any 
man  is  at  liberty  to  hold  and  to  state  with  the 
utmost  confidence  an  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
document  (and  this  I  have  done),  without  Ijeiug  open 
to  the  charge  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  gross 
offence,  viz.,  his  presuming  to  restrain  for  others 
the  liberty  wliich  he  claims  himself.  Indeed, 
speaking  according  to  the  usages  and  habits  of  the 
English  public  life,  I  feel  as  if  the  utterance  of 
such  a  proposition  were  not  so  much  a  truth  as  a 
truism. 

If,  however,  this  truth  or  tniism  be  applicable  to 
documents  in  general,  it  recpiires  but  a  moderate 
share  of  modesty  to  adopt  it  in  the  case  of  docu- 
ments such  as  a  treaty  and  its  pi'otocols. 

In  May  a  draft  supplementary  treaty 
was  drawn  up,  b}'  wliicli  both  nations 
agreed  in  future  to  abstain  from  claims 
for  indirect  losses.  This  treaty  was 
presented  to  the  American  Senate,  and 
approved.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Disraeli  put 
scA-eral  questions  to  the  Prime  Minister 
upon  the  state  of  the  negotiations. 
Mr.  Gladstone  replied  thatthe  American 
Senate  had  agreed,  by  a  large  majority, 
to  the  last  article  which  had  been 
prepared  by  her  Majesty's  Government, 
but  with  certain  A^rbal  amendments. 
The  English  Cabinet,  which  had  onl}- 
met  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  had  not 
vet  been  able  to  transmit  its  final 
argument  to  the  American  Minister. 
He  was,  therefore,  not  prepared  at 
present  to  state  the  projDOsed  modifica- 


tions ;  they  were  strictly    confidential 
between   the    tu'o    Governments,    and 
could  not  be  disclosed  until  the  dis- 
closure   might   be   irxade  without  dis- 
advantage to  the  important   interests 
involved.       As    to    ratification,    before 
that  could  take  place   the   conditions 
must  be  transmitted  across  the  water. 
He  considered  it  would  be  premature 
to  make  any  announcement  in  Parlia- 
ment with  respect  to  the  steps   which 
might  be  taken  at  Geneva,  until  they 
had  been  able  to  conclude  the  business 
then  in  hand  as  to  the  supplementary 
enactments.  The  proceedings  at  Geneva 
must    depend    in    a    material    degi-ee 
upon  the  result  of  these  negotiations. 
If    an    enlargement    of    time    should 
become     necessary,    power    could    be 
given  b}'  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments.    The  Government  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  the  element 
of  time  as  respected  Geneva,  but  they 
were    still    more    impressed    with   its 
importance  as  regarded  the  negotiations 
now  going   on  ;   and  on  behalf  of  his 
colleagues  and  himself,  he  assured  the 
House  that  not  one  moment  would  be 
lost  in  returning  their  reply  to  the  last 
proposal  of  the  American  Government, 
so     as     to     make    their    contribution 
towards  producing  the  consummation 
which  both  nations  so  ardently  desired. 
The     British     Government    having 
objected    to    certain    modifications    in 
the  supplementary  article,  a  lengthened 
correspondence  ensued,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  country  found  vent  in  debates 
in    Parliament.      On   the    meeting   of 
the  Congress  in  June,  differences  arose 
as    to    the    mode   of  procedure.     The 
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arbitration  tribunal,  however,  com- 
menced its  sittings,  and  was  constituted 
as  follows  : — Count  Frederick  Sclopis, 
for  Italy,  president ;  M.  Stajmpfli,  for 
Switzerland;  Vicomte  d' Itajuba,  for 
Brazil;  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  fur  the 
United  States  ;  and  Sir  Alexander  E. 
Cockburn,  for  Great  Britain.  After 
several  adjournuients,  the  arbitrators 
voluntarily  declared  that  the  indirect 
claims  were  invalid,  and  contrary  to 
international  law ;  whereupon  President 
Grant  consented .  to  their  withdrawal. 
On  the  14th  of  September,  at  a  final 
meeting,  the  arbitrators  agreed  upon 
their  award.  All  the  arbitrators  found 
Great  Britain  liable  for  damages  for 
the  injuries  done  by  the  Alabama  ;  four 
mulcted  us  for  those  done  by  the 
Florida;  and  three  for  those  done  by 
the  Shenandoah.  The  liability  in  the 
case  of  these  vessels  was  to  extend  to 
the  tenders  as  well  as  the  cru.isers  to 
which  they  were  attached.  GreatBritain, 
however,  was  held  not  to  be  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  the  Georgia,  or  of  any 
of  the  Confederate  cruisers  beyond  the 
three  above-named.  The  arbitrators 
likewise  rejected  altogether  the  claim 
of  the  United  States  Government  for 
ex^Denditure  incurred  in  the  pursuit 
and  capture  of  the  cruisers.  The 
practical  or  pecuniary  result  of  the 
award  was,  that  England  was  ad- 
judged to  pay  a  gross  sum  of  15,500,000 
dollars  in  gold  (or  £3,229,166)  in  satis- 
faction and  final  settlement  of  all 
claims,  including  interest.  The  amount 
of  claims  preferred  before  the  tribunal 
by  the  United  States  in  the  revised 
statement    presented   in    April,    1S72, 


was  19,739,095  dollars  in  gold,  to 
which  was  added  a  claim  for  expenses 
of  pursuit  and  capture  to  the  amount 
of  7,080,478  dollars,  with  interest  at 
seven  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount 
for  about  ten  years,  or,  in  all,  45,500,000 
dollars  in  gold,  being  some  £9,479,166 
sterling. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  differed  from 
the  rest  of  the  arbitrators,  and  published 
his  reasons  for  so  doing.  This  docu- 
ment, which  did  not  assume  the  nature 
of  a  formal  judgment,  occupied  nearly 
three  hundred  pages  of  the  London 
Gazette,  being  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
official  papers  on  record.  The  English 
representative  made  a  powerful  reply  to 
the  unjust  aspersions  which  had  been 
cast  upon  this  country,  but  admitted 
the  justice  of  the  award  for  the 
Alabama.  While  sti'ongly  opposing 
the  other  awards,  he  counselled  the 
acceptance  by  the  British  people  of 
the  judgment  of  a  tribunal  by  whose 
award  they  had  freely  consented  to 
abide ;  and  he  hoped  that  in  time  to 
come,  as  the  result  of  the  Geneva 
arbitration,  '  no  sense  of  past  wrong 
unredeemed  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  friendly  and  harmonious  intercourse 
which  should  subsist  between  two  great 
and  kindred  nations.'  Some  time 
afterwards  a  final  settlement  was 
effected  of  this  great  difficulty  on  the 
basis  indicated  in  the  award. 

Though  the  session  of  1872  could 
scarcely  vie  with  some  of  its  predecessors 
in  the  matter  of  its  legislative  acts,  it 
is  yet  not  without  its  title  to  remem- 
brance. Besides  the  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  the  Alabama  claims  and  the 
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conclusion  of  a  new  French  treat}-,  the 
following  measures  of  great  domestic 
importance  were  passed  -. — The  JxiUot 
Act,  the  Scotch  Education  Act,    two 

of 


Acts   relating   to   the 


Eegulation 


its  most  serious  stumbling-block.  The 
Irish  University  question  had  long 
awaited  a  settlement,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
addressed  hinaself  to  the  task  at  an 
early  period  in   the   session    of    187^5. 


M.    STiEMPFLI. 


Mines,  the  Licensing  Act,  the  Public 
Health  Act,  and  the  Adulteration  Act. 
These  measures  at  least  demonstrated 
that  the  welfare  of  the  people  was  not 
neglected  by  the  Grovernment. 

Ireland — a  name  associated  with  the 
most  brilliant  legislative  triumphs  of 
the  Government — was  fated  also  to  be 


Successfully  to  have  grajjpled  with  this 
difficulty  would  have  justified  Mr. 
Gladstone's  boast  that,  in  its  effects, 
as  well  as  its  magnitude,  his  proposed 
scheme  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the 
Irish  Church  and  the  Irish  Land  Acts. 
But  so  many  considerations  were 
involved  in  dealing  with  this  subject. 
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that  the  country  was  scarcely  surprised 
when  the  Premier  ultimatcl}'^  failed  in 
his  purpose.  Of  all  questions  upon 
which  a  2>erfect  unanimity  of  sentiment 
was  essential,  that  of  university  educa- 
tion stood  foremost,  and  it  was  found 
that  this  sentiment  was  lacking.  On 
the  13th  of  February  the  Ministerial 
scheme  was  unfolded.  The  Premier 
said  that  for  the  third  time  he  now 
endeavoured  to  discharge  a  duty  vital 
not  only  to  the  honour  and  existence 
of  the  Government,  but  to  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  He 
emphatically  declared  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry  that  they  did  not  share 
the  opinion  held  in  some  quarters 
that  Ireland  oflPered  but  a  barren  field 
for  these  efforts  of  legislation.  Industry 
flourished  in  Ireland,  the  wealth  of  the 
community  was  increasing,  order  was 
respected,  ordinary  crime  was  less  than 
in  England,  agrarian  crime  had  greatly 
diminished,  and  treasonable  crime  had 
disappeared.  After  bespeaking  indul- 
gence for  the  intricate  and  complex 
details  into  which  he  should  be  obliged 
to  enter,  and  observing  that  though 
the  Government  admitted  the  urgent 
necessity  for  dealing  with  intermediary 
education,  they  yet  did  not  intend  to 
mix  up  that  question  with  university 
education,  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  in 
a  sarcastic  vein  to  the  anticij^atory 
criticisms  in  one  of  the  daily  journals 
upon  his  measure,  and  repelled 
energetically  the  insinuation  that  it 
would  be  tinged  with  Ultramontane 
influence.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
fact,  the  Government  had  not  even 
communicated  with  anv  of  the  bodies 


interested  in  university  education,  and 
the  measure  appealed  for  support  solely 
to  the  equit}^  and  justice  on  which  it 
was  based.  At  the  same  time,  he  coiUd 
not  wonder  that  apprehensions  with 
respect  to  Ultramontane  influence  should 
enter  into  the  minds  of  the  British 
public,  whenever  legislation  affecting 
the  position  of  Boman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  was  projected  ;  and  the  House 
could  notbesurprised  that  the  influences 
which  prevailed  within  the  Roman 
communion  should  be  regarded  by  a 
very  great  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
country  with  aversion,  and  by  some 
portion  of  them  even  with  unnecessary 
dread.  '  It  appears  to  us,  however,' 
continued  the  speaker,  '  that  we  have 
one  course,  and  one  course  only  to 
take,  one  decision  and  one  only  to 
arrive  at,  with  respect  to  our  Eoman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects.  Do  \ve  intend, 
or  do  we  not  intend,  to  extend  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  civil  equality  on  a 
footing  exactly  the  same  as  that  on 
which  it  is  granted  to  members  of  other 
religious  persuasions  ?  If  we  do  not 
the  conclusion  is  a  most  grave  one ; 
but  if  the  House  be  of  opinion,  as  the 
Government  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
neither  generous  nor  politic,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  this  ecclesiastical 
influence  within  the  Eoman  Church,  to 
draw  distinctions,  in  matters  purely 
civil,  adverse  to  our  Eoman  Catholic 
fellow-countr3^men — if  we  hold  that 
opinion,  let  us  hold  it  frankly  and 
boldly ;  and,  having  determined  to 
grant  measures  of  equality  as  far  as  it 
may  be  in  our  power  to  do  so,  do  not 
let  us  attempt  to  stint  our  action  in 
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that  sense  when  wo  come  to  the  execu- 
tion of  that  which  we  have  announced 
to  be  our  design.'  Mr.  Gladstone  next 
examined  the  alternatives  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  Government  or 
imputed  to  them,  and  declared  that 
with  regard  to  denominational  endow- 
ment, they  were  not  only  precluded 
from  proposing  it  by  their  own  pledges, 
but  by  a  t^incere  belief  that  it  would  be 
unwise.  The  '  Supplemental  Charter' 
scheme  had  entirely  gone  by,  and  was 
not  equal  to  the  present  emergency, 
and  to  set  up  another  university  by  the 
side  of  the  Dublin  University  and  the 
Queen's  University  would  be  no  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  Defining  the 
principles  on  which  the  Governnient 
had  decided  to  act,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  started  from  the  jaroj^osi- 
tion  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  university  edvication  in 
Ireland  constituted  a  religious  grievance 
— a  civil  disability,  imposed  for  religious 
opinions.  That  both  Eoman  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians  were  debarred  from 
the  benefits  of  university  education  by 
their  unwillingness  to  send  tlieii- 
children  to  places  where  religion  was 
not  taught  on  authority  as  part  of  the 
system  of  training  was  a  fact  which, 
however  some  might  deplore  it,  must 
be  dealt  with  as  a  fact  that  could  not 
be  altered.  In  proof  of  this  Mr.  Glad- 
stone quoted  returns  showing  that 
there  were  only  145  Roman  Catholic 
students  in  Arts  at  the  Dublin  and 
Queen's  Universities — a  state  of  things 
which  he  described  as  miserably  and 
scandalously  bad.  Again,  the  total 
number  of  students  in  Arts  in  Ireland 


was  1,17'J.  So  that  the  Roman 
Catholics — with  more  than  two-thirds, 
nearly  three-fourths  in  fact,  of  the 
population — supplied  only  an  eighth 
part  of  the  students  in  Arts.  He 
therefore  considered  that  he  had  shown 
there  was  a  great  religious  grievance 
in  Ireland.  Had  he  been  able  to  point 
to  a  state  of  thin£js  in  which  the  move- 
ment  was  in  the  other  direction — in 
which,  instead  of  an  almost  constant 
decrease  of  Roman  Catholic  attend- 
ance at  the  Queen's  Colleges,  there 
was  a  steady,  healthy,  and  progressive 
increase — the  case  would  have  been 
greatly  different.  Quitting  the  topic 
of  the  religious  grievance,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone stated,  from  the  most  recent 
statistics,  that  the  whole  number  of 
university  students  in  Ireland  amounted 
to  the  very  poor  and  scanty  figure  of 
1,634,  of  whom  less  than  one-half  were 
university  students  in  the  English  or 
in  the  Scottish  sense  of  the  word.  Of 
students  in  that  sense  in  Ireland  there 
were  but  784,  against  4,000  whom 
Scotland,  with  not  much  more  than 
half  the  population,  sent  to  her  univer- 
sities. That  was  a  pretty  strong  case 
as  regarded  the  absolute  supply  of 
university  and  academic  training  in 
Ireland.  But  the  case  was  stronger 
still  when  they  considered  the  com- 
parative state  of  the  academical  supply. 
Figures  demonstrated  that  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  Parliament, 
notwithstanding  the  general  increase  of 
education,  notwithstanding  the  opening 
of  Queen's  Colleges  with  large  endow- 
ments, the  university  students  of  Ire- 
laud  in  the  proper  sense — that  is,  the 
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students  in  Arts — were  fewer  at  that 
moment  than  tliey  were  forty  years 
before,  when  no  Queen's  Colleges  were 
in  existence.  At  that  moment,  the 
students     in    Arts    in    Ireland,    even 


Gladstone  dwelt  upon  the  anomalous 
position  of  the  university,  and  the 
strange  inversion  of  the  relations  be- 
tween it  and  Trinity  College.  After  a 
long  retrospect  of  the  history    of  the 
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including 


men  who  were  merely 
examined  and  who  did  not  attend 
lectures,  only  numbered — as  he  had 
already  remarked — 1,179;  while  in 
1S32  the  students  in  Arts  at  Trinity 
College  alone  numbered  1,401. 

Coming  to  the  second  cause  of  the 
demand   for    academical    reform,    Mr. 


university,  he  drew  the  conclusion  that 
by  its  original  design  it  was  always 
intended  to  include  several  colleges — 
and  that,  in  fact,  various  colleges  had 
from  time  to  time  existed,  although 
none  had  survived  but  Trinity  College. 
He  therefore  based  the  main  principle  of 
his  bill  on  this  historical  conclusion — 
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that  the  University  of  Dublin — as  dis- 
tinct from  Trinity  College — was  the 
ancient  historical  University  of  Ireland, 
and  that  within  its  precincts  should  be 
effected  the  academical  reform  which 
was  needed.  There  was  also  a  col- 
lateral proposition  Avhich  he  had  to 
mention,  viz.,  that  the  Queen's  Colleges 
of  Belfast  and  Cork  would  be  retained, 
that  the  Galway  College  would  be 
wound  up  by  1876,  and  that  it  would 
be  proposed  to  merge  the  Queen's 
University  into  Dublin  University. 
On  this  last  point,  however,  the 
dovernment  were  not  unwilling  to 
defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  House. 
The  principles  which  had  been  already 
applied  to  the  reform  of  the  English 
universities  distinguished  the  present 
bill — that  is  to  say,  tests  would  be 
abolished,  the  university  emancipated 
from  the  colleges,  members  would  be 
introduced  into  the  university  not  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  colleges,  and  the 
colleges  would  be  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  university.  There  were  some 
points  on  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  depart  from  the  English  precedent 
— for  example,  a  limit  must  be  placed 
on  academical  teaching ;  and  for  a  time, 
at  least,  the  governing  body  must  be 

j  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  Crown 
and  Parliament.  The  bill  contem- 
plated three  periods.  On  January  1st, 
IS 75,  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
Provost  and  the  seven  Senior  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College  in  relation  to  the 

j  university,  would  be  handed  over  to  the 
new  governing  body ;  then  would  fol- 
low a  provisional  period,  during  which 
certain  special  arrangements  would  pre- 

88 


vail;  and  after  18S5,  when  the  new 
system  had  been  fully  developed,  the 
permanent  rules  would  come  into  force. 
With  regard  to  the  changes  to  be  made 
in  the  existing  position  of  the  univer- 
sity, first  of  all  the  University  of 
Dublin  would  be  incorporated,  which 
it  had  never  been  yet ;  the  Theological 
Faculty  would  be  separated  from 
Trinity  College  and  handed  over  to 
the  representative  body  of  the  disestab- 
lished Church,  with  compensation  for 
vested  interests  and  a  charge  for  its 
maintenance.  The  Chancellor  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  would 
retain  his  present  function  of  Visitor 
of  Trinity  College ;  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  would  be  elected  by  the 
governing  body.  The  Queen's  Col- 
leges of  Cork  and  Belfast,  the  Roman 
Catholic  University,  and  the  Magee 
College,  would  become  colleges  of  the 
university ;  as  Avould  probably  other 
institutions  also.  With  regard  to  the 
very  important  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  governing  body  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Gladstone 
stated  that  there  would  be,  in  the  first 
place,  twenty-eight  ordinary  members, 
to  be  nominated  in  the  Act,  all  vacan- 
cies to  be  filled  alternately  by  the 
Crown  and  by  co-optation  during  the 
preliminary  period  of  ten  years,  and 
afterwards  four  members  would  retire 
annually — one  successor  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  Crown,  one  by  the  council,  one 
by  the  professors,  and  one  by  the 
senate.  In  addition  to  these  ordinary 
members,  every  college  which  had  fifty 
students  in  statu  piqxillari  matriculated 
in  the  university  would  be  allowed  to 
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elect  one  member  of  council,  and  each 
college  Avliich  had  150  such  students 
might  elect  two  members.  The  senate 
would  consist  of  all  Doctors  and 
Masters  of  Arts  who  kept  their  names 
on  the  books,  and  would  include  both 
those  now  qualified  in  Dublin  and  the 
Queen's  University ;  with  special  powers 
during  the  first  three  years  after  1875, 
for  the  admission  of  persons  who 
resided  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  in 
the  other  colleges.  The  new  university 
would  be  a  teaching  as  well  as  an 
examining  body,  and  in  describing  the 
securities  for  conscience  which  would 
be  taken,  the  Premier  said  there  would 
be  no  chairs  in  theology,  moral  philo- 
sophy, or  in  modern  history.  With 
regard  to  the  two  latter  subjects,  no 
student  would  be  examined  in  them 
against  his  Avill,  and  these  subjects 
would  be  completely  excluded  from 
examinations  for  emoluments.  The 
main  security  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science, on  which  the  Government 
relied,  was  such  a  representation  of  all 
parties,  within  moderate  and  safe  limits, 
in  the  body  of  the  council,  as  could  be 
usefully  and  beneficially  introduced  into 
its  constitution. 

The  next  and  the  last  of  the  difficult 
subjects  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  lay 
before  the  House  was  that  concerned 
with  the  financial  arrangements  of  this 
comprehensive  scheme.  The  general 
result  of  his  investigations  was,  that 
from  the  present  revenues  of  Trinity 
College  would  be  taken  the  cost  of 
providing  for  vested  interests,  and  a 
contribution  of  £12,000  a-year  to  the 
new  university.     This  would  still  leave 


Trinity,  he  observed,  the  richest  college 
in  Christendom ;  and  for  its  consola- 
tion, he  added  that  in  all  probability 
it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  the 
same  treatment  to  some  of  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  when  the 
commission  then  prosecuting  its  in- 
quiries had  reported.  The  Premier 
estimated  the  exiienses  of  the  ex- 
tended Universitj-at  £50,000, — namely, 
£25,000  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, thus  divided, — ten  fellowships  an- 
nually of  £200  each,  tenable  for  five 
3'ears  ;  twenty-five  exhibitions  annually 
of  £50,  and  one  hundi-ed  bui-saries 
annually  of  £25  each,  tenable  for  four 
years — £20,000  a-year  for  the  staff  of 
jjrofessors ;  and  £5,000  for  examina- 
tions, buildings,  and  general  expenses. 
It  was  proposed  to  provide  this  sum  as 
follows,— £12,000  by  Trinity  College, 
£10,000  from  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
£5,000  from  fees,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  surplus  of  the  ecclesiastical 
property  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone 
fui-ther  mentioned  that  powers  would 
be  given  to  Trinit}-  College  to  form  a 
scheme  for  its  own  self-government. 
The  other  colleges,  also,  would  have 
the  same  powers  ;  and  as  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  lay  or  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence in  them,  each  must  settle  that 
for  itself;  all  that  the  Legislature 
could  do  was  to  give  them  an  open 
career  and  fair  play.  The  Premier  paid 
a  warm  tribute  to  Trinity  College,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  for  generations 
and  for  ages  it  would  continue  to  dis- 
jjense  more  unrestrainedly  than  ever 
the  blessiu<rs  of  a  liberal  cultm-e.  He 
also    indicated    additional    advantages 
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which  the  college  would  possess  under 
the  new  rec/ime.  As  regarded  the 
voluntary  colleges,  they  would  enjoy 
an  entire  freedom  of  internal  govern- 
ment. Remarking  upon  the  impor- 
tant, he  might  almost  say — from  the 
many  classes  it  concerned  and  the 
many  topics  it  involved — the  solemn 
nature  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Gladstone 
thus  concluded  his  lengthened  ad- 
dress : — 

We  have  not  spared  labour  and  application  in 
the  preparation  of  this  certainly  complicated,  and, 
I  venture  to  hope,  also,  comprcliensive  plan.  We 
have  sought  to  provide  a  complete  remedy  for  what 
we  thought,  and  for  what  we  have  long  marked  and 
held  up  to  public  attention  as  a  palpable  grievance — 
a  grievance  of  conscience.  But  we  have  not 
thought  that,  in  removing  that  grievance,  we  were 
discharging  either  the  whole  or  the  main  pai't  of  our 
duty.  It  is  one  thing  to  clear  obstructions  from  the 
ground ;  it  is  another  to  raise  the  fabric.  And  the 
fabric  which  we  seek  to  raise  is  a  substantive, 
organised  system,  under  which  all  the  sons  of 
Ii'eland,  be  tlieir  professions,  bo  their  oijinions  wliat 
they  may,  may  freely  meet  in  their  own  ancient, 
noljle,  liistoric  university  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  in  that  country.  Tlic  removal  of  grievance 
is  tJie  negative  portion  of  the  project;  tlie  sub- 
stantive and  positive  part  of  it,  academic  reform. 
We  do  not  ask  the  House  to  embark  upon  a  scheme 
wliich  can  be  described  as  one  of  mere  innovation. 
We  ask  you  now  to  give  to  Ireland  that  which  has 
long  been  desired,  which  has  been  often  attempted, 
but  wliich  has  never  been  attained  ;  and  we  ask  you 
to  give  it  to  Ireland,  founding  the  measure  upon  the 
principles  on  which  yon  have  already  acted  in  the 
universities  of  England.  We  commit  the  plan  to 
the  prudence  and  the  patriotism  of  this  House,  which 
we  have  so  often  experienced,  and  in  which  the 
eoimtry  places,  as  we  well  know,  an  entire  confi- 
dence. I  will  not  lay  stress  upon  the  evils  which 
iviU  flow  from  its  failure,  from  its  rejection,  in 
prolonging  and  embittering  the  controversies  wliich 
have  for  many,  for  too  many,  years  been  suffered  to 
exist.  I  would  rather  dwell  upon  a  more  pleasing 
prospect — u^ion  my  hope,  even  upon  my  belief,  that 
this  plan  in  its  essential  features  may  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  House  and  of  the  count  17.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  convinced  that  if  it  be  your  pleasure  to 
adopt  it,  you  will  by  its  means  enable  Irishmen  to 
raise  their   country  to   a   height   in  the  sphere  of 


human  culture,  such  as  will  bo  worthy  of  the  genius 
of  the  people,  and  such  as  may,  perhaps,  emulate 
those  oldest,  and  possibly  best,  traditions  of  her 
history  upon  which  Ireland  still  so  fondly  dwells. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  would 
be  j^rejjared  to  discuss  proposals  of  such 
magnitude  immediately  iipon  their 
introduction ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  asked 
— as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church 
Act — that  a  period  of  three  weeks 
might  elapse  before  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill.  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
sented to  fix  the  second  reading  for 
the  3rd  of  March.  Meanwhile,  the 
House  and  the  country  had  lei- 
sure to  digest  the  provisions  of  the 
scheme.  In  the  outset  it  seemed  as 
though  the  bill  would  please  all 
those  parties  whom  the  Ministry  had 
chiefly  in  view  in  its  construction. 
But  this  hope  speedily  gave  way  to  an 
opposite  feeling,  and  it  became  evident 
before  many  days  had  elapsed  that  an 
amicable  settlement  of  university  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  was  as  far  off  as 
ever.  The  Eoman  Catholic  bishops 
strongly  denounced  the  measure,  and, 
while  not  unprepared  to  take  what  it 
offered,  left  it  to  be  sufiiciently  under- 
stood that  they  claimed  much  more. 
The  advanced  Liberals  also  passed  an 
adverse  judgment  upon  the  bill.  Ob- 
jection was  likewise  strongly  taken  to 
the  exclusion  of  mental  and  moral 
science  from  the  course  of  study. 
The  appointment  of  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  council  was  another 
important  matter,  and  as  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  state  the  names  of  these 
members,  the  scheme  encountered  the 
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hostility  of  the  Protestant-Conservative 
section  of  the  House.  Irish  members 
— wliom  it  was  thought  the  bill  would 
conciliate — were  its  chief  opponents 
when  it  came  on  for  discussion  ;  and 


Accepting    the    suggestion    made 
Queen's  College,  Cork,  the   power 
affiliating    new     colleges     would 
vested  in  the    Crown,  acting   ou 
inquiries  and  recommendations  of 
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the  chorus  of  disapproval  showed  the 
Ministerial  scheme  to  be  in  danger. 

In  moving  the  second  reading,  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  remain  content  with 
formally  rising  for  that  purpose,  but 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
offered  for  correcting  some  of  the 
prejudices  created  against  the  bill. 
He  announced,  however,  several  minor 
changes  wliich  he  proposed  to  make. 


governing 


body.  As  to  the  alleged 
insufficient  pro^'ision  for  vested  inter- 
ests, the  speaker  had  no  doubt  the 
House  would  be  disposed  to  act 
liberally  both  as  to  money  and  status. 
Changes  would  be  introduced  into  the 
definition  of  persons  in  statu  pupillari, 
and  also  in  the  powers  of  the  council 
to  divide  students  in  Arts  into  different 
branches  for  the  purposes  of  examina- 
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tion.  Anticipating  the  amendment  to 
be  moved  by  Mr.  Bourke,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone admitted  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
House  to  learn  th''  constitution  of  the 
governing  bod}'  Avas  excusable,  but 
what  the  hon.  member  asked  was 
impossible.  He  pointed  out  that  it 
was  contrary  to  all  precedents — to 
the  course  taken  on  the  English 
University  Bills,  on  the  Eeform  Bill 
of  1867,  and  the  Irish  Church  Bill  of 
1870.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  select  men  of  the 
greatest  weight  to  serve  on  the  council, 
without  reference  to  their  political 
opinions  or  the  course  they  might 
have  taken  in  regard  to  this  Bill; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  ask 
such  men  to  undertake  the  duty 
until  the  bill  had  made  some  way  in 
committee,  and  it  was  ob^saous  that 
if  they  were  willing  to  serve  before 
they  knew  what  shape  the  bill  would 
take  they  would  not  be  fit  for  the 
position.  'Are  we  to  be  told,'  de- 
manded the  Premier,  '  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  be  asked  to  pass 
a  A-ote  of  censure  on  the  Government 
for  not  haAang  attempted  what  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  and 
impossible  to  perform  ?  That  such  a 
vote  of  censure  would  be  jjassed  I 
am  not  going  to  assume,  but  that 
such  a  A'ote  should  be  asked  for  is 
Avorthy  of  commemoration  in  the 
annals  of  Parliament.' 

The  opposition  to  the  bill,  as 
already  intimated,  was  remarkable 
both  for  the  diverse  politics  of  the 
speakers,  and  the  arguments  they 
adA'anced      against      the      Ministerial 


scheme.     Many  of   the  strong   points 
of    ]\Ir.     Gladstone's     case,    howcA-er, 
were   left    untouched.       Mr.    Bourke 
haA'ing  moved  his  amendment  express- 
ing the  regret  of  the  House  that  the 
Government   had   not    stated   to    the 
House  the  names  of  the  twenty-eight 
ordinary  members  of  the  council.  Lord 
E.    Fitzmaurice    seconded   the   resolu- 
tion, strongly  condemning  the    'gag- 
ging  clauses,'    and   maintaining    that 
the    bill    Avould     destroy     Protestant 
separate    education,    and    the    mixed 
system   of   education,    in    order    ulti- 
mately to  give  tlie    Roman   Catholics 
the  monopoly  of  a  second-rate  article. 
Mr.  C.  E.  LcAAas  combated  the  arith- 
metical   arguments   upon    Avhich    !Mr. 
Gladstone  had  built  up  his  measure, 
and  the  O'Donoghue  opposed  the  bill, 
not  for  the  benefits  AA'hich  it  conferred 
on   Episcopalians    and    Presbj-teriaus, 
but   because    it    did   nothing   for   the 
Eoman  Catholics.     The  latter   would 
be  content  Avith  nothing  but  a  separate 
Catholic  universit}'.     Lord  E.  Montagu 
said  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  continue  to  agitate  for 
denominational  education  until  Parlia- 
ment   complied   Avith   their    demands, 
and   Sir   ]\I.    Hicks    Beach    remarked 
that  though    he  was  not  pai'ticularly 
friendly  to  Mr.  FaAvcett's  bill,  he  pre- 
feiTed  that  settlement  of  the  question 
to  this.     LIr.   FaAvcett,  hoAvever,  pro- 
nounced   the    strongest    condemnation 
of  the  scheme,  in  language  sometimes 
open    to    animadversion.     He     main- 
tained that  it  Avould  make  the  condi- 
tion of  uniAcrsity  education  in  Ireland 
more    unsatisfactory    than    ever,    and 
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would  create  worse  evils  than  those 
with  which  it  was  naeaut  to  deal.  It 
was  a  mere  compromise  intended  to 
please  everybody,  but  which  pleased 
nobody.  He  entered  an  emphatic 
protest  against  the  abolition  of  the 
Queen's  University  and  the  Galway 
College,  took  excejition  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  governing  body,  and 
denounced  the  '  gagging  clauses,'  and 
the  degrading  censorship  of  professorial 
teaching  which  they  involved.  The 
bill  would  lead  to  no  other  conclusion 
but  the  establishment  of  denomina- 
tional education  in  Ireland,  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  reject  it  on 
its  merits  without  reference  to  the 
collateral  issue  of  a  Ministerial  crisis. 
On  the  first  night  of  the  discussion, 
the  only  speakers  in  defence  of  the 
Government  University  scheme  were 
the  ]\Iarquis  of  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan;  and  upon  the  re- 
sumption of  the  debate,  Mr.  Horsmau 
created  some  astonishment  by  deliver- 
ing a  clever  but  bitter  diatribe  against 
the  bill,  which  he  had  at  first  wel- 
comed as  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
He  alleged  in  justification  of  this 
change  of  opinion  the  demands  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  and  asked, 
'  Why  does  not  the  Government  with- 
draw the  bill?  Nobody  wants  it — 
nobody  accepts  it— it  settles  nothing, 
but  unsettles  everything.  Had  any 
English  or  Scotch  member  ever  gone 
through  the  hypocrisy  of  proposing  to 
feel  confidence  in  the  Government  on 
this  question  ?  To  ask  for  such  a  vote 
Avas  a  piece  of  effrontery  worthy  of 
a   cartoon    in    Pu//c/t.'      Such   a   vote. 


continued  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
would  be  regar-ded  by  the  country  as 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  Cardinal  CuUen 
and  the  priests.  The  measure  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue, 
and  opposed,  in  able  speeches,  by  Dr. 
Playfair  and  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
nevertheless,  came  to  the  siipport  of 
the  Ministerial  scheme  in  an  address, 
which,  for  the  moment,  seemed  as 
though  it  would  do  much  to  retrieve 
the  fortunes  of  the  Government.  Ee- 
marking,  with  respect  to  the  '  gagging 
clauses,'  that  they  were  not  ,of  the 
essence  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Lowe  showed 
that  their  meaning  had  been  entirely 
misapprehended.  A  number  of  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  essential 
principle  of  the  measure  arose  from  the 
ambio-uous  use  of  the  words  '  univer- 
sity  '  and  '  college.'  While  '  college  ' 
only  implied  teaching  provision, 
'  university,'  as  well  as  teaching,  im- 
plied the  power  of  giving  degrees, 
and  he  maintained,  therefore,  that 
while  colleges  could  not  be  over- 
multiplied,  a  university  ought  to  have 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  monopoly.  He 
justified  the  scheme  of  the  bill  on  this 
ground — the  collection  of  a  number  of 
colleges  under  a  single  university. 
The  present  necessity  for  legislation 
arose  from  three  causes  :  the  imperfect 
constitution  of  Trinity  College,  the 
insufficient  education  given  at  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishops  to  allow 
their  youth  to  seek  a  degree  either  at 
Trinity  College  or  the  Queen's  Colleges. 
He  expressed  his  regret  that  the  Eoman 
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Catholic  Bishops  had  signified  their 
disapproval  of  the  bill,  but  that  event 
must  be  treated  as  an  earthquake,  or 
any  other  natural  calamity  which 
could  not  be  helped.  While  admit- 
ting that  the  Government  had  met 
with  more  hostile  criticism  than  they 
anticipated,  he  nevertheless  maintained 
that  this  bill  was  the  only  means  of 
applying  a  real  remedy  to  the  griev- 
ance.* 

The  fact  that  the  Government  were 
willing  to  give  up  the  '  gagging  clauses,' 
combined  with  the  admission  that  they 
had  never  intended  to  sanction  the 
wholesale  affiliation  of  diocesan  colleges, 
afforded  a  momentary  but  delusive 
hope  that  the  measure  might  ulti- 
mately weather  the  storm. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt,  who  spoke  on  the 
third  night  of  the  discussion,  supported 

*  The  happiest  passage  in  Mr.  Lowe's  speech  was 
its  conclusion,  in  which,  amid  continuous  cheers  and 
laughter,  he  retorted  thus  effectively  upon  Mr. 
Horsman : — '  Tliere  are  Abdiels  who  wiU  not  leave 
their  friends.  There  is  one  member  of  the  House 
whose  sympathy  with  us  I  feel  unequal  to  express, 
and  would,  tlierefore,  for  that  pui-pose,  take  the 
liberty  of  resorting  to  the  words  of  a  bard  of  Erin  : — 

*'  Come  rest  in  tliis  bosom,  my  o\vn  stricken  deer, 
Though  the  herd  have  all  fled  thy  home  is  still  here  ; 
Here  still  is  a  smile  that  no  cloud  can  o'ercast, 
And  a  hand  and  a  heart  thine  own  to  the  hist." 

The  House  will  see  that  I  am  not  too  high-flown 
in  the  panegyric  I  give,  when  I  read  a  brief  extract 
from  this  letter  : — "  Mr.  Gladstone  has  introduced  a 
measure  of  university  education  that  does  him  gi'eat 
honour,  and  when  pei'fected  by  amendment  in  com- 
mittee, and  it  takes  its  place  on  the  Statute  Book, 
it  will  be  a  noble  crowning  to  the  work  of  the 
present  Parliament.  We  must  all  res\une  its  con- 
sideration with  an  earnest  desire  to  acknowledge 
the  large  and  generous  spirit  with  whicli  the  Govern- 
ment has  addressed  itself  to  the  subject,  and  co- 
operate with  the  high  purposes  it  has  in  view ;  and 
as  the  erroneous  impression  conveyed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's  allusion  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  the  Pope 
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the  bill,  though  he  was  far  from  ad- 
mitting that  it  was  a  successful 
specimen  of  legislating  according  to 
Irish  ideas.  Dr.  Ball  vigorously  at- 
tacked the  measure  ;  and  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne  expressed  his  surprise  that  a 
Cabinet  with  eight  double  first-class 
Oxford  men  in  it  could  have  so 
blundered  in  a  matter  of  education. 
Mr.  Cardwell  said  that  all  the  points 
which  had  been  objected  to  were  open 
for  discussion  in  committee,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  bind  the  House  to 
abide  by  the  bill  as  it  stood. 

This  admission  had  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  damaging  instead  of  aiding 
the  cause  of  the  Government.  While 
it  alienated  the  Ultramontane  interest, 
it  failed  to  conciliate  the  wavering- 
allegiance  of  the  discontented  Liberals. 
The  close  of  the  debate  was  therefore 
looked  forward  to  with  augmented 
interest.  On  the  fourth  night,  about 
half-past  ten,  Mr.  Disraeli   rose,    and 

could  not  pass  without  notice,  I  have  written  this 
letter  with  a  view  of  getting  it  out  of  the  way  before 
we  come  to  the  real  business." '  Mr.  Horsman — 
'  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ?  '  'The  date  is 
7,  Richmond  Terrace,  Feb.  15,  and  it  is  signed 
"  Edward  Horsman."  I  have  read  the  House  the 
letter,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  they  have 
been  furnished  with  the  comment.  And  now  I  will 
say  this — Wliatever  faults  you  may  find  with  this 
bill,  I  believe  it  will  be  i-ecognised  by  the  country 
as  an  attem^jt  to  deal  thoroughly  with  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  great  and  crying  evil,  and  one  which 
ought  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  exist.  We  have 
encoimtered  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  and  shall,  no 
doubt,  liave  to  encoimter  still  more  ;  but  I  am  vei'y 
much  mistaken  if  behind  this  storm  we  do  not 
receive  an  acknowledgment  from  the  people  of  these 
islands  of  the  honesty  and  fairness  of  the  mteution 
of  this  bUl — an  acknowledgment  which  wiU  brush 
aside  all  captious  criticism,  and  help  to  make  it,  in 
the  language  of  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Liskeard,  "  the  crowning  work  of  the  present 
Parliament." ' 
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delivered  a  speech  wliicli,  in  some 
parts,  was  unusually  brilliant,  but 
equally  irrelevant.  Although  they 
had  been  assured,  he  said,  that  those 
jioints  which  Avcre  not  of  '  the  essence 
of  the  bUr  Avere  dead,  and  Mr.  Card- 
well  had  spoken  in  the  direction  of 
surrender,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  dis- 
claimed this  meaning,  and  declared 
that  the  only  concession  was  that  these 
points  should  be  fully  discussed.  Hav- 
ing no  proof,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  had  Avithdrawn  any  of 
the  clauses,  he  (Mr.  Disraeli)  would 
discuss  the  bill  on  its  merits.  First, 
he  objected  to  it  because  it  proposed 
to  institute  a  university  that  was  not 
universal.  He  also  objected  strongly 
to  the  transfer  of  the  theological 
faculty  to  the  disestablished  Church ; 
and  as  to  the  proposed  exclusion  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  and 
modern  liistory,  it  was  an  astounding 
proj)Osal  to  come  from  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  at  this  day.  '  This 
is  essentially  a  material  age,'  he  re- 
marked. '  The  opinions  which  are 
now  afloat,  which  have  often  been 
afloat  before,  and  which  have  died 
away,  as  I  have  no  doubt  these  Avill 
die  in  due  time,  are  ojjposed,  in  my 
ojDinion,  to  all  those  sound  convictions 
wliich  the  proper  study  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  has  long  established. 
But,  that  such  a  proposition  should  be 
made  in  the  land  of  the  university 
which  produced  Berkeley  and  Hutchin- 
son, makes  it  stUl  more  surprising. 
We  live  in  an  age  Avhen  young  men 
prattle  about  protoplasm,  and  when 
young  ladies  in  gilded  saloons  uncon- 


sciously talk  atheism.  And  this  is 
the  moment  when  a  Minister,  called 
upon  to  fulfil  one  of  the  noblest  duties 
which  can  fall  to  tlie  lot  of  the 
most  ambitious  statesman — namely  the 
formation  of  a  groat  university — for- 
mally comes  forward  and  proposes  the 
omission  from  public  stud}'  of  moral 
and  mental  philosophy.'  The  speaker 
next  demanded  some  information  upon 
the  composition  of  the  '  despotic  and 
anonymous  council,'  and  observed  that, 
arguing  from  previous  experience,  it 
would  be  like  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  would  consist  of  two  well-organised 
parties  arrayed  against  each  other,  with 
a  few  trimmers  inclining  the  balance. 
Discussing  the  situation  of  the  Eoinan 
Catholics,  Mr.  Disraeli  said  he  pitied 
their  position,  but  it  was  their  own 
doing.  His  own  Government  had 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Eoman  Catholic  bishops,  and  while 
vindicating  the  principle  of  concurrent 
endoAvment,  the  House  knew  that  it 
was  held  to  be  dead.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  capped  his  negotiations  with  the 
jjolicy  of  confiscation.  The  Eoman 
Catholics  fell  into  the  trap,  and  lost 
sight  of  university  education  in  the 
prospect  of  destrojing  a  Protestant 
Church.  Alluding  to  the  j)olicy  of 
confiscation,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
said :  '  You  have  now  had  four  years 
of  it.  You  have  despoiled  churches. 
You  have  threatened  every  corpora- 
tion, and  every  endowment  in  the 
country.  You  have  examined  into 
every  one's  afiiiirs.  You  have  criticised 
every  propert}',  and  vexed  every  trade. 
No  one  is  ceiiain  of  his  property,  and 
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110  one  knows  what  duties  he  ma3'-have 
to  perform  to-morrow.  This  is  the 
policy  of  confiscation  as  compared  with 
that  of  concurrent  endowment.  The 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  were 
perfectly  satisfied  when  you  were 
despoiling  the  Irish  Church.  They 
looked,  not  unwillingly,  upon  the 
plunder  of  Irish  landlords,  and  they 
thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  great  drama  would  be  fulfilled,  and 
the  spirit  of  confiscation  would  descend 
upon  the  celebrated  walls  of  Trinity 
College,  would  level  them  to  the 
ground,  and  endow  the  University  of 
St.  Stephen's  Green.  I  ventured  to 
remark  at  the  time,  when  the  policy 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
under  discussion,  that  the  policy  of 
confiscation  was  contagious.  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
had  enough  of  the  policy  of  confis- 
cation. From  what  I  can  see,  the 
House  of  Commons  elected  to  carry 
out  that  policy  are  beginning  to 
experience  some  of  the  inconveniences 
of  satiety  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
they  will  give  some  intimation  to  the 
Grovernment  that  that  is  their  opinion 
also.'  Mr.  Disraeli  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  no  desire  to  disturb 
the  Premier,  but  he  should  vote  against 
the  bill,  believing  it  to  be  monstrous  in 
its  principle,  pernicious  in  many  of  its 
details,  and  utterly  futile  as  a  measure 
of  practical  legislation. 

Before  the  vehement  cheering  on  the 
Opposition  benches  had  subsided,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  risen  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  wind  up  the  debate.  In 
the  opening  of  his  speech  the  Premier 


drew  forth  prolonged  applause  from  his 
supporters  by  calling  upon  the  House 
to  note  that,  though  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  declared  concurrent 
endowment  to  be  dead,  it  yet  lived  in 
his  mind,  and  might  revive  under  his 
magical  touch.  After  explaining  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  on 
this  question  was  not  due  to  any  words 
of  his,  and  deprecating  the  introduc- 
tion of  religious  heat  and  party  temper 
into  its  discussion,  he  repeated  once 
more  the  grounds  on  which  the  mea- 
sure had  been  introduced,  namely,  the 
grievance  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  necessity  for  academic  reform  in 
Ireland.  The  history  of  the  bill  had 
some  dramatic  features  ;  it  had  suffered 
a  catastrophe  ;  on  its  introduction  all 
the  '  waiters  on  Pro^ddence  '  in  London 
were  in  favour  of  it,  but  now  not  an 
individual  of  the  species  had  a  word 
to  say  for  it.  The  question,  however, 
was,  Should  the  House  go  into  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  ?  In  deciding  that, 
the  House  ought  to  have  no  other 
motive  but  to  endeavour  to  do  that 
now  which  a  few  years  hence  it  would 
regret  it  had  not  done.  He  denied 
that  the  bill  would  lower  the  standard 
of  education,  and  reminded  the  House 
that  the  London  University — a  mere 
examining  body — had  certainly  raised 
education.  They  had  been  told  the 
bill  should  be  given  up  on  account  of 
the  opposition  in  Ireland  ;  but  that 
opposition  had  been  most  inaccu- 
rately stated  in  the  House.  Yet 
even  if  the  opposition  had  not  been 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented,  in 
dealing:   with  a   measure   like   this    it 
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■would  be  imjiolitic  and    unparliamen-  cited — against  Mr  Disraeli's  condera- 

tary  on  that  account  to  withdraw  the  nation  of  going  into  committee  on  the 

bill   before    it    had    been    considered  ground    that    a    measure    came     out 

in  committee.     The   general  effect  of  substantially  the  same — the  precedent 

the    speech    of    Mr.    Cardwell — with  set  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  him- 
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which  he  entirely  agreed — was  to 
show  that  it  was  a  wise  course  in  a 
question  of  this  character,  where  it 
was  difficult  to  retrieve  ground  once 
lost,  to  go  into  committee,  to  compare 
their  several  notions  and  demands  at 
close  quarters,  and  to  see  what  they 
could  effect  towards  bi'inging  them 
into    harmony.      Mr.    Gladstone  then 


self  as  regarded  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1SG7.  The  history  of  that  bill  in 
committee  had  its  lessons.  Eef erring 
to  the  banishment  of  ethics  and 
modern  history  from  the  curriculum 
and  the  introduction  of  collegiate 
members  into  the  council,  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  adhere  to  them,  and 
there    were    also    other    points    upon 
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wliicli  they  would  meet  the  House  on 
equal  terms.  Any  amendments  which 
were  real  improvements  would  be  wel- 
comed, and  even  those  which  were  not 
improvements  would  be  welcomed  if 
deemed  of  importance  by  the  House, 
and  if  they  did  not  touch  the  vitality 
of  the  bill.  As  to  the  actual  vital 
principle  of  the  bill,  it  Avas  this — there 
must  be  a  complete  removal  of  the 
admitted  religious  grievance  by  open- 
ing degrees  under  an  impartial  and 
unsectariau  authorit}-  to  men  of  all 
opinions,  whether  educated  under  the 
mixed  or  separate  system.  The  univer- 
sity must  be  relieved  from  the  mono- 
poly of  Trinity  College,  and  must  have 
an  independent  governing  body  and  a 
competent  endowment,  and  the  facult}' 
of  theology  must  be  separated  from  it. 
Mr.  Gladstone  next  proceeded  to  con- 
demn the  principle  of  concurrent 
endowment,  observing  that  he  wished 
to  leave  on  record  the  strong  conviction 
he  entertained  that  it  would  be  a  grave 
and  serious  error  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  were  they  to  give  the  slightest 
encouragement  to  the  demand  that  was 
made  for  intr-oducing  into  Ireland 
the  system  of  separate  endowment 
for  separate  religious  institutions  for 
academic  purposes,  and  thereby  to 
distinctly  renounce  and  repudiate  the 
policy  of  1SG9,  to  Avhich  the  great 
majority  of  that  House  were  parties. 
Having  alluded  to  the  concord  which 
had  for  the  moment  been  established 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
lloman  Catholics,  and  further  entreat- 
ing the  House  to  remove  the  grievance 
rather  than  follow  Mr.  Disraeli's  alter- 


native of  withdrawing  from  the  task, 
Mr.  Gladstone  thus  concluded  his 
powerful  speech : — 

For  tlie  House,  for  ns  all,  for  the  country,  I  a^ik 
wliat  is  to  be  tlio  policy  that  is  to  follow  tlio  rejee- 
tiou  of  this  bill.^  What  is  to  be  the  policy  adopted 
ill  Ireland  ?  Perhaps  the  ))ill  of  my  lion,  friend  the 
member  for  Brighton  will  find  favour,  whicli  leaves 
tlie  University  of  Dublin  in  the  liands  of  Trinity 
College,  and  which,  I  presume,  if  passed,  will  only 
Ije  the  liarbiuger  of  an  agitation  fiercer  still  than  that 
wliicli  we  are  told  would  follow  the  passing  of  the 
present  l)ill.  It  will  .still  leave  the  Roman  Catholic 
in  tliis  condition,  that  lie  wiU  not  bo  able  to  oljtain 
a  degree  in  Ireland  without  going  eitlicr  to  tlie 
Queen's  College,  to  wliich  he  objects,  or  placing 
himself  under  exiimiuations  and  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline managed  and  conducted  by  a  Protestant 
board — a  board  composed  of  eight  gentlemen,  of 
whom  six  are  clergymen  of  the  disestablished  Church 
of  Ireland.  The  other  alternative  will  be  the 
adopting  for  Ireland  of  a  new  set  of  principles, 
which  Parliament  lias  repudiated  in  Ireland  and  lias 
disclaimed  for  Great  Britain,  not  only  treating  the- 
Roman  Catholic  majority  in  Ireland  as  being  the 
Irish  nation,  but  likewise  adopting  for  that  Irijli 
nation  the  principles  which  we  have  ourselves  over- 
thrown even  within  the  limits  of  our  own  genera- 
tion. I  know  not  with  what  satisfaction  we  can 
look  forward  to  these  prospects.  It  is  dangerous 
to  tamper  with  objects  of  this  kind.  We  have 
presented  to  you  our  plan,  for  which  we  are  respon- 
sible. "We  are  not  afraid,  I  am  not  afraid,  of  the 
charge  of  my  right  hon.  friend  that  we  have  served 
the  priests.  (Mr.  Horsman  :  I  did  not  say  so.}  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  am  ready  to  serve  the  priests 
or  any  otlier  man  as  far  as  justice  dictates.  I  am 
not  ready  to  go  an  inch  farther  for  them  or  for  any 
other  man;  and  if  the  labours  of  1869  and  187'> 
are  to  be  forgotten  in  Ireland — if  where  we  have 
earnestly  sought  and  toiled  for  peace  we  find  only 
contention— if  our  tenders  of  relief  are  thrust  as'de 
with  scorn — let  us  still  remember  that  there  is  a 
voice  which  is  not  heard  in  the  crackling  of  the  file, 
or  in  the  roaring  of  the  whirlwind  or  the  storm, 
but  which  will  and  must  be  heard  when  they  have 
passed  away — the  still  small  voice  of  justice.  To 
racte  out  justice  to  Ireland,  according  to  the  best 
view  that  with  human  infirmity  we  coidd  form,  has 
been  the  work.  I  will  almost  say  the  sacred  work, 
of  this  Pavliamcnt.  Having  put  our  hand  to  tlie 
plough,  let  us  not  turn  back.  Let  not  what  we 
think  the  faidt  or  perverseness  of  those  whom  we 
are  attempting  to  assist  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
turning  us  even  by  a  hair"s-breadth  from  the  paih 
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on  wliieli  wc  have  entered.  As  we  have  hcgiui,  so 
let  US  pel-severe  even  to  the  end,  and  with  firm  and 
resohite  liaud  lot  ns  efface  from  the  law  and  the 
jiractieo  of  the  <:ouiitrj,  the  last — for  I  believe  it  is 
the  last — of  the  religious  and  social  grievances  of 
Ireland. 

The  amendment  having  been  nega- 
tived, a  division  was  taken  upon  the 
main  question,  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time.  A  scene  of  great  excite- 
ment ensued  when,  upon  the  return  of 
the  tellers,  the  clerk  at  the  table 
handed  the  paper  to  Colonel  Taylor, 
the  Conservative  whip.  The  tellers 
approached  the  table,  and  comparative 
quiet  having  being  restored,  the  num- 
bers were  declared  as  follows  : — For 
the  bill,  284 ;  against  287 — majority 
against  the  Grovernment,  3.  Thirty- 
five  Irish,  eight  English,  and  two 
Scotch  Liberal  members,  voted  against 
the  Government,  while  eighteen 
Liberals  were  absent,  and  eighteen 
paired. 

The  Government  did  not,  of  course, 
count  upon  this  defeat  of  their  measure, 
and  were  quite  justified  in  the  hope 
that  the  House  would  support  them 
in  removing  the  last  of  the  great 
grievances  of  the  Lish  peoj)le.  Some 
years  after  the  defeat  of  his  scheme, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  questioned  as  to 
whether  he  was  really  surprised  at  the 
rejection  of  the  Irish  University  Bill, 
or  whether  he  dealt  with  the  subject 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  knomng  that  he 
risked  almost  all  that  followed.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  replied,  that 
considering  the  extremely  favourable 
reception  which  the  bill  met  with  in 
the  outset,  he  was  most  emphatically 
astonished   at   its    ultimate  fate.     He 


had  been  very  anxious  to  dispose  of 
this  vexed  question  of  L-ish  University 
education.  Had  this  been  hapjuly 
accomplished,  in  all  probability  he 
would  have  been  able  to  brinor  for- 
ward  some  other  schemes  of  Irish 
legislation. 

Following  his  specifically-declared 
intention,  Mr,  Gladstone  resigned 
ofiice,  whereupon  a  peculiar  difficulty 
arose.  The  Premier  was  unfeignedly 
desirous  of  being  relieved  of  his 
onerous  duties,  but  Mr.  Disraeli,  acting 
upon  the  wishes  of  the  great  bulk  of 
his  followers,  declined  to  accept  ofiice 
with  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  again.st  him.  Some  days 
later,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  effect 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  con- 
sented to  resume  their  positions.  He 
also  explained  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
actions which  had  taken  place  in  the 
interregnum.  The  Queen  having  re- 
quested his  advice  upon  Mr.  Disraeli's 
unconditional  refusal  to  take  office,  he 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  submitted  a  statement 
to  her  Majesty.  That  was  made 
known  to  Mr.  Disi'aeli,  and  his  reply 
to  it  was  received.  Perceiving  from 
the  unequivocal  nature  of  this  reply 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  Govern- 
ment being  formed  by  the  party 
opposite,  he  had  agreed  to  resume 
office.  Eeferring  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  which  had  arisen  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Disraeli  upon  the  duties 
of  an  Opposition  when  it  had  brought 
about  the  fall  of  a  Government,  Mr. 
Glad.stone  read  an  extract  from  his 
letter  to  the  Queen,  in  which  he  con- 
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tended  that  liis  rival's  summary  refusal  the    Government  and  the  Opposition 

to  accept  office   was  contrary  to  pre-  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  contribute 

cedent  and  Parliamentary  usage.  With  to    the    satisfactory    working    of  our 

regard  to  the  delay  which  had  occurred,  Parliamentary  system.     The    Govern- 


ff 
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he  was  not  conscious  of  its  being  due 
to  any  personal  reluctance  to  resume 
office,  although  he  did  feel  it,  and 
thought  he  had  earned  a  right  to  rest 
so  far  as  it  could  be  earned  by  labour. 
That  which  had  occuiTed,  however,  he 
feared  would  modify  the  relations  of 


ment  would  endeavour  fully  and 
honourably  to  discharge  their  duty, 
and  nothing  had  tran.spired  to  shorten 
the  existence  of  the  present  Parliament, 
either  as  touching  the  course  of  public 
business  or  the  duration  of  time. 
Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  than 
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the  prevalence  of  opinions  to  the  con-  to  tlie  country.     He  pointed  out  that 

trary  effect.     The  Government  would  the  majority  against  the  Government 

endeavour  to  proceed,  both  with  respect  had     been    created    by    a    considerable 

to   legislation    and  administration,    in  section    of     the    Liberal    party,    with 
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the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same 
principles  as  those  which  had  hereto- 
fore governed  their  conduct. 

Mr.  Disraeli  then  gave  his  version 
of  the  Ministerial  difficulty  and  the 
advice  he  had  tendered  to  the  Queen. 
His  speech  was  in  reality  a  manifesto 

91 


whom  he  had  no  bond  of  union.  He 
had  had  experience  of  office  under  such 
circumstances  as  those  which  had 
recently  arisen,  and  it  had  convinced 
him  that  such  an  experiment  weakened 
authority  and  destroyed  public  con- 
fidence.    He  had  consequently  prayed 
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her  Majesty  to  relieve  him  of  the  task. 
Upon  the  question  wh}-  lie  had  not 
advised  the  Queen  to  dissolve,  he 
remarked  that  although  a  ]\Iinister  in 
office  could  perform  it  with  great 
promptitude,  it  was  not  so  with  a 
Minister  who  had  to  form  his  Govern- 
ment. He  might,  perhaps,  have  heen 
able  to  dissolve  in  May,  but  what 
could  he  have  dis.solved  upon  ?  The 
Irish  University  Bill  was  not  sufficient, 
nor  could  a  Government  appeal  to  the 
country  without  a  policy.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Opposition  was  essentially 
critical,  and  it  was  totally  impossible 
for  them  suddenly  to  have  a  policy 
matured.  Mr.  Disraeli  next  illustrated 
in  an  amusing  manner  the  difficulties 
of  a  Government  which  endeavoured 
to  carry  on  public  business  in  the  face 
of  a  hostile  majority.  After  stating 
that  the  Queen  had  given  him  per- 
mission to  dissolve  if  it  would  assist 
him,  Mr.  Disraeli — with  a  view  of 
showing  that  he  had  exhausted  all 
means  before  refusing  office — read  an 
extract  from  his  letter  to  her  Majesty, 
in  which  he  stated  he  had  represented 
to  her  Majesty  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  resigned  on  very  inadequate 
grounds,  and  that  his  honour  having 
been  satisfied  by  a  resignation,  his 
return  to  office  was  the  best  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  'We  are  now 
emerging,'  .■^aid  Mr.  Disraeli  in  con- 
clusion, '  from  the  fiscal  period  in 
which  almost  all  our  public  men  have 
been  brought  up.  All  the  questions 
of  trade  and  navigation,  of  tlie  in- 
cidence of  taxation  and  of  public 
economy,  are  settled.      But  there    are 


other  questions  not  less  important,  and 
of  deeper  and  higher  reach  and  range, 
which  must  soon  engage  the  attention 
of  the  country : — The  attril)utes  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy  ;  whether  the 
aristocratic  principle  should  be  recog- 
nised in  our  constitution,  and  if  so,  in 
what  form  ?   whether  the  Commons  of 
England  shall  remain  an  Estate  of  the 
Realm — numerous  but  privileged  and 
qualified — or     whether     they    should 
degenerate  into  an  indiscriminate  mul- 
titude ?    whether    a    national    church 
shall  be  maintained ;  and   if  so,  what 
shall   be   its   rights  and   duties  ?    the 
functions  of  coi-porations,  the  sacred 
ness    of  endowments,    the    tenure    o 
lauded  property,  the  free  disposal,  and 
even   the   existence,    of    any    kind    ofj 
property.      All  those  institutions,   and 
all  those  principles  Avhich  have   made] 
this  country  free  and  famous,  and  con 
spicuous  for  its  union  of  order  witl 
liberty,  are  now  impugned,  and  in  du 
time   will    become    great  and  burning- 
questions.     I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  when  that  time  arrivesJ 
there  shall  be  in  this  country  a  great  con-^ 
stitutional  party,  distinguished  for  it 
intelligence  as  well  as  for  its  organisa 
tion,  which  shall  be  competent  to  lead 
the    people    and    to    direct   the  public 
mind.       And,    sir,    when    that     time 
ai-rives,  and  when  they   enter  upon  a' 
career  which  must  be  noble,  and  which 
I  hope  and  believe  will  be  triumphant, 
I   think   they  may  perhaps  remember, 
and  not  perhaps  with  unkindness,  that 
I  at  least  prevented  one  obstacle  from 
being  placed  in  their  way  when,  as  the 
trustee    of    their    honour    and    their 
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interest,    I  declined   to    form    ii    \ve;ik 
and  discredited  administration.' 

Thus  closed  a  remarkable  episode  in 
the  history  of  Irish  university  educa- 
tion. Althoug-li  much  of  the  time  of 
the  session  of  1873  was  devoted  to  this 
important  scheme,  some  measures  of 
great  value  were  passed.  Foremost  of 
these  was  Lord  Selborne's  Judicature 
Bill.  Mr.  Eorster  brought  forward  in 
the  Commons  a  bill  transferring  from 
the  school  boards  to  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  the  duty  of  determining 
whether  the  fees  of  indigent  children 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  rates ;  and 
this  bill  passed.  Mr.  Lowe  was  not  so 
successful  with  his  financial  measures 
as  the  chief  of  the  Government  had 
been  in  former  years,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone came  to  his  as.sistance  in  the 
debate  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's  motion 
upon  the  subject  of  local  taxation, 
which  the  Premier  said  was  aimed  at 
all  indirect  taxes.  The  resolution  was 
negatiA^ed  without  a  division.  Mr. 
Fawcett  carried  his  bill  for  the  reform 
of  the  University  of  Dubhn,  but  it 
was  so  changed  as  to  become  a  simple 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  tests. 
Mr.  Miall's  motion  for  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  England 
was  defeated  by  35-G  to  Gi  votes,  Mr. 
Gladstone  delivering  the  most  im- 
portant speech  against  it.  He  said 
that  he  not  only  opposed  the  motion 
on  its  merits,  but  because  it  was  ill- 
timed  and  incapable  of  present  discus- 
sion. The  popular  feeling  was  not 
favourable  to  the  proposal,  and  if  a 
general    election    were    to    occur    he 


believed  a  House  would  be  returned 
much  less  disposed  to  entertain  the  ques 
tion  than  the  existing  one.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone also  opposed  Mr.  Cowper-Temple's 
proposal  for  the  delivery  of  sermons 
in  churches  by  laymen  and  Dissenters. 
The  principle  of  extending  household 
suffrage  to  counties  received  the  per- 
sonal adhesion  of  the  Premier  this 
session. 

In  proposing  the  usual  grant  on  the 
approaching  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
Marie  Alexandrovna  of  Russia,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  the  union  would  be 
one  of  affection,  and  expressed  h  s 
trust  that  the  day  had  gone  by  when 
royal  personages  connected  with  this 
country  were  required  to  enter  into 
matrimonial  engagements  '  without  the 
consecrating  element  of  personal  at- 
tachment, which  was  the  solemn  basis 
on  which  this  union  was  founded.' 

Several  Ministerial  changes  of  an 
important  character  occurred  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  session.  Mr. 
Lowe  having  resigned  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
took  up  the  duties  himself,  and  filled 
the  double  offices  of  Premier  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Eipon, 
Mr.  Childers,  and  Mr.  Baxter,  retired 
from  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Bright 
re-entered  it  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Vigorous  speeches  in  defence  of  the 
Ministerial  policy  were  made  during 
the  recess,  but  th,e  Government  failed 
to  recover  its  once  overwhelming 
popularity. 
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THE  autumn  of  1873  was  a  time  of 
strange  transition  in  the  political 
feeling  of  the  country.  The  people 
clearly  demonstrating  that  they  no 
longer  desired  to  keep  up  with  the  re- 
forming zeal  of  the  Government,  Mr. 
Disraeli  stepped  in,  and  cleverly  guided 
the  public  sentiment  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Opposition.  Writing  to  '  my 
dear  Grey,'  in  October,  he  observed 
that  '  for  nearly  five  years  the  present 
Ministers  have  harassed  every  trade, 
worried  ever}^  profession,  and  assailed 
or  menaced  cverv  class,  institution,  and 


species    of  property   in   the    country. 
Occasionally    they    have    varied    this 
state  of  civil  warfare  by  perpetrating] 
some      job     which     outraged     public! 
opinion,    or   by    stumbling    into    mis- 
takes   which    have   been    always    dis- 
creditable, and  sometimes  ruinous, 
this  they  call  a  policy,  and  seem  quite] 
proud    of   it;    but  the   country  has,   II 
think,   made  up  its  mind  to  close  this 
career  of  plundering  and  blundering.'] 
This  strongly-exaggerated    description 
of  the  Premier's  policy  had  the  effectl 
of     fanning    the    popular    discontent.] 
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The  bye  elections  which  had  recently 
occurred  had  mostly  proved  substantial 
Conservative  victories  ;  and  indications 
were  not  wanting  that  many  Liberal 
members  who  had  long  endorsed  Mr. 
Gladstone's  action  were  falling  away 
from  him.     The  Bible  was  affirmed  to 


— assured  by  the  press  that  the  people 
whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
served  had  turned  their  backs  upon 
him,  and  weary  of  the  half-hearted 
support  of  his  own  party — resolved  to 
take  the  direct  judgment  of  the  coun- 
try  itself   upon   the   aspect  of  public 
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be  in  danger  ;  and  when  it  came  to 
'beer'  as  well,  amongst  other  things, 
the  work  of  revolution  was  pronounced 
by  many  powerful  classes  as  certainly 
going  too  far.  The  joint  flag  of  '  Beer 
and  Bible'  having  been  hoisted,  the 
cry  against  the  Ministry  became  irre- 
sistible. 

Something  must  be  done.  That 
which  was  done  was  an  equal  surprise 
to  both  political  parties.     The  Premier 


affairs.  Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of 
January,  he  issued  a  lengthy  manifesto 
to  the  electors  of  Gi-eenwich,  announ- 
cing that  the  existing  Parliament 
would  be  dissolved,  and  a  new  one 
summoned  to  meet  without  delay. 
The  excitement  of  the  people  was 
intense  when  they  learnt  that  the 
Parliament  of  1868 — the  Parliament 
w'lich  had  disestablished  the  Irish 
Chm-ch,  dealt  with  the  Irish  land  aues- 
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tion,  abulislied  I'urcluise  in  the  Army, 
founded  a  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion, and  established  the  Ballot — was 
declared,  as  Cromwell  once  declared  a 
Parliament,  to  be  no  longer  a  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  fullest  and  frankest  manner, 
Mr.  Gladstone — in  a  document  en- 
titled to  rank  as  a  State  paper  from 
its  political  and  historical  importance 
— stated  his  reasons  for  what  was 
regarded  in  many  quarters  as  a  political 
CO//J}  d't'fat.  After  observing  that  the 
welfare  of  the  country  can  never  be 
effectually  promoted  by  a  Government 
which  is  not  invested  with  adequate 
authority,  be  %vr'ote  : — '  In  the  month 
of  March  last  the  Government  were 
defeated  in  their  effort  to  settle  upon 
just  and  enlarged  princijjles  the  long- 
disputed  question  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  if  not  by  a  combined, 
yet  concurrent  effort  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  jjrelacy  of  Ireland.  Upon 
suffering  this  defeat  the  Government, 
according  to  the  practice  of  oui*  Con- 
stitution, placed  their  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sovereign.  Her 
Majesty,  in  the  just  and  wise  exercise 
of  her  high  office,  applied  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  He,  however,  de- 
claring that  he  was  not  prepared  with 
a  policy,  and  could  not  govern  in  the 
existing  Parliament,  declined  to  fill 
the  void  which  he  had  made.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  thought  our- 
selves bound  by  loyalty  to  the  Queen 
not  to  decline  the  resumption  of  our 
offices,  lint  this  step  we  took  with  an 
avowed  reluctance.     We  felt  that,  in 


consequence  of  what  had  happened, 
both  the  Crown  and  country  were 
placed  at  a  disadvantage,  as  it  was 
established  that,  during  the  existence 
of  the  present  Parliament,  one  party 
only  could  govern,  and  must,  therefore, 
govern  without  appeal.  We  also  felt 
that  a  precedent  had  been  set,  which 
both  diminished  our  strength  and 
weakened  the  general  guarantees  for 
the  responsibility  and  integrity  of 
Parliamentary  opposition.  Of  this 
diminution  of  strength  we  were  pain- 
fully and  sensibly  reminded  during 
the  session  by  the  summary  and  rapid 
dismissal,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
measures  which  had  cost  much  time 
and  labour  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  we  remembered  that  in  the  years 
1868  and  1870,  when  the  mind  of  the 
country  was  unambiguously  expressed, 
the  House  of  Lords  had,  much  to  its 
honour,  deferred  to  that  expression 
upon  matters  of  great  moment ;  and 
I  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  have 
continued  in  this  course  had  the 
isolated  and  less  certain,  but  still 
frequent  and  fresh,  indications  of 
public  opinion  at  single  elections  con- 
tinued to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
powerful  and  authentic,  but  now  more 
remote,  judgment  of  1868.' 

This  state  of  things  not  having 
improved,  however,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  recess,  the  Administration 
desired  to  pass  from  a  condition  thus 
fitful  and  casual,  to  one  in  which  the 
nation  would  have  full  opportunity  of 
expressing  its  will  and  choice  as  be- 
tween the  two  political  parties.  The 
Government  of   the  day,   whatever  it 
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might  be,  would  thus  be  armed  with 
the  just  means  of  authority.  Mr. 
Gladstone  next  reviewed  the  measures 
of  his  Ministry,  and  claimed  a  renewal 
of  confidence.  He  promised  a  diminu- 
tion of  local  taxation  and  the  total 
repeal  of  the  income-tax,  for  which  the 
surplus  of  upwards  of  four  millions 
which  he  would  have  to  show  would 
afibrd  justification.  He  observed  that 
the  income-tax  bad  been  borne  with 
exemplary  patience,  mainly  on  tlie 
ground  of  the  great  work  of  liberation 
which  had  been  achieved  by  its  aid. 
But  no  Government  had  ever  been 
able  to  make  it  perpetual.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  income-tax  for  the  present 
year  were  expected  to  be  between 
£5,000,000  and  £6,000,000,  and  at 
a  sacrifice  for  tlie  financial  year  of 
something  less  than  £5,500,000,  the 
country  might  enjoy  the  advantage 
and  relief  of  its  total  repeal.  He  de- 
clared that  this  advantage  was  in 
present  circumstances  practicable,  but 
added  that  it  was  manifest  they  ought 
not  to  aid  the  rates,  and  remove  the 
income-tax,  without  giving  to  the 
general  consumer,  and  giving  him 
simultaneously,  some  marked  relief  in 
the  class  of  articles  of  popular  con- 
sumption. 

The  Premier  next  pointed  out  that 
the  changes  indicated  would  dispose  of 
considerably  more  than  the  surplus 
named,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
preclude  the  Government  from  asking 
Parliament  to  consider,  in  conjunction 
with  those  great  remissions,  what 
moderate  assistance  could  be  had  from 
judicious  adjustments  of  existing  taxes. 


Pointing  to  his  own  declarations  of 
ISnS,  he  affirmed  that  he  could  not 
belong  to  a  Government  which  did  not 
on  every  occasion  seek  to  enlarge  its 
resources  by  a  wise  economy.  As 
some  earnest  of  his  sincerity  in  this 
matter,  he  added,  '  The  policy  of  the 
Government  for  the  last  five  years  in 
particular,  the  character  and  opinions 
of  my  colleagues,  and  the  financial  and 
commercial  legislation  with  which  I 
may  say  that,  since  1842,  I  have  been 
associated,  are  before  you.'  In  con- 
cluding, Mr.  Gladstone  referred  to  the 
charge  sometimes  made  that  the 
Liberal  Government  and  party  had  en- 
dan  g-ered  the  institutions  and  worried 
all  the  interests  of  the  country.  As 
to  the  interests,  he  was  aware  of  no 
one  that  had  been  injured,  and  if 
unhappily  they  had  oflTended  any,  it 
was  not  their  intention  or  wish,  but  in 
consequence  of  their  anxiety  to  consult 
the  highest  interest  of  all — the  interest 
of  the  nation.  '  As  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  gentlemen,  the  charge 
is  the  very  same  that  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  urged  against 
Liberal  Governments  in  general  for 
the  last  forty  years.  It  is  time  to 
test  by  a  general  survey  of  the  past 
this  trite  and  vague  allegation.  Now, 
there  has  elapsed  a  period  of  forty,  or 
more  exactly  a  period  of  forty-three, 
years  since  the  Liberal  party  acquired 
the  main  direction  of  public  affiiirs. 
This  followed  another  period  of  about 
forty  years,  beginning  with  the  out- 
break of  the  Eevolutionary  War,  dur- 
insr  which  there  had  been  an  almost 
unbroken  rule  of  their  opponents,  who 
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claimed,  and  were  reputed  to  be  the 
great  preservers  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  But  I  a.sk  you  to  judge 
the  men  by  the  general  results.  I 
fear  we  must  admit  that  the  term  of 
forty  years  of  Tory  rule  which  closed 
in  1830,  and  to  which  you  are  invited 


of  forty  years  leaves  the  throne,  the 
laws,  and  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try not  weaker,  but  stronger  than  it 
found  them.  Such,  gentlemen,  is  the 
issue  placed  before  you,  and  before  the 
nation,  for  your  decision.  If  the  trust 
of  this  Administration  be  by  the  effect 
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to  return,  left  the  institutions  of  the 
country  weaker,  ay,  even  in  its  peace 
and  order  less  secure,  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  it  had 
fovmd  them.  I  am  confident  that  if 
now  the  present  Govemment  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service  of  their 
gracious  mistress  and  of  the  country, 
the  Liberal  party,  which  they  repre- 
sent, may  at  least  challenge  contra- 
diction when  they  say  that  their  term 


of  the  present  elections  virtually  re- 
newed, I,  for  one,  will  serve  you,  for 
what  remains  of  my  time,  faithfully; 
if  the  confidence  of  the  country  be 
taken  from  us  and  handed  over  to 
others  whom  you  may  judge  more 
worthy,  I,  for  one,  shall  accept  cheer- 
fully ray  dismissal.' 

The  opinions  of  the  press  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Address  of  course  varied 
in    tone.       The    Times   wrote  : — '  The 
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Prime  Minister  descends  upon  Green- 
wich amid  a  shower  of  gold,  and  must 
needs  prove  as  irresistible  as  the 
Father  of  the  Gods.  The  benefits  he 
proposes  to  confer  upon  the  tax-payers 
of  the  country  will  seem  to  them 
miraculous,  as  they  will  feel  at    first 


these  great  remissions,  there  must  still 
be  a  vast  balance  of  relief  in  their 
favour The  issue  is  be- 
fore the  country,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  to  be  approved  for  no  longer  delay- 
ing it.'  The  Daily  Ncios  said  : — '  Here 
is  a  full  and  attractive  programme  of 
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some  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
«o  much  relief  from  taxation  can  be 
got  out  of  even  £5,000,000.  Upon 
this  head,  however,  they  will  reassure 
"themselves  by  remembering  that  few 
venture  to  assail  Mr.  Gladstone's 
arithmetic,  and  even  if  it  should  prove 
necessary,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  hints, 
that  some  moderate  assistance  to  the 
revenue,  through  judicious  adjustments 
of  existing  taxes,  shotdd  accompany 
82 


Liberal  policy.  The  Liberal  party  are, 
in  fact,  invited  to  open  a  fresh  chapter 
of  their  history.  .  .  .  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  time  or  manner  of 
the  dissolution,  it  is,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, a  policy  to  awaken — or,  if  any- 
body will  have  it  so,  to  revive — the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
to  benefit  the  country.'  '  Mr.  Glad- 
stone,' said  the  Standard,  'probably 
finds  that  he  could  not  meet  the  pre- 
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sent  I'arliaiiK'nt.  tor  all  liis  nominal 
majority,  witliont"  sustainiii;^  an  im- 
mediate and  decisive  defeat. 
We  have  condemned,  as  tlie  conntry 
will  condemn,  a  policj^  which  must  be 
described  as  one  of  surprise  and 
intrigue.'  The  Df/ilij  Telegraph  thus 
expressed  itself  : — '  It  is  an  admirable 
record  of  success,  and  it  will  i-eniain 
for  others  to  celebrate  his  share  in  the 
work.  The  country  will  not  forget 
that  share  wlien  it  pronounces  judg- 
ment in  the  present  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  given'it  the  materials  for  a  mature 
verdict.  But  the  all-important  neces- 
sity is  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  again  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  country,  and  be  endowed 
with  new  vigour.  ...  If  the 
nation  should  express  its  trust  in  Mr. 
Gladstone,  be  will  be  able  to  proceed 
with  the  great  financial  work  in  hand 
as  vigorously  as  he  did  when  he  took 
office  at  the  head  of  a  great  majority 
in  1868.'  The  Morning  Post  remarked 
that,  '  Taken  altogether  in  its  general 
bearings,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
address  to  the  electors  of  Greenwich  is 
a  very  able  apology  for  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  does  great  credit  by  the 
boldness  of  its  language,  if  not  by  its 
lavish  bids  for  support,  to  the  states- 
man who  penned  it.  Whether  it  will 
stand  analysis  remains  to  be  seen.' 
The  Fnll  Mali  Gazeite  took  the  follow- 
ing view  of  tlic  Premier's  appeal  for 
a  renewal  of  confidence  :  — '  The 
authority  which  he  wants  and  openly 
asks  for  is  a  personal  authority, 
renewed  and  confirmed  b}-  a  pMhiscile. 


"  Unambiguously  express  your  opinions 
once  more,  or,  in  other  words,  make 
me  again  personally  supreme  and  para- 
mount over  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislatui-e.  Make  me  again  the 
absolute  ruler  I  was  five  years  ago, 
confirm  the  powerful  and  authentic 
but  now  more  remote  judgment  of 
18GS,  and  I  in  return  will  remit  you 
the  income-tax,  lighten  your  local 
burdens,  and  free  your  breakfast 
tables.'  Such  is  the  offer;  and,  what- 
ever we  think  of  its  terms  or  its 
moralit}^  its  candour  is  undeniable.' 
'  The  issue  upon  which  attention  must 
be  concentrated,'  contended  the  Globe, 
'is  that  upon  which  lies  the  appeal  to 
the  country.  .  .  .  Accepting  Islv. 
Gladstone's  account  of  the  situation, 
we  deem  it  the  most  humiliating  a 
Prime  Minister  could  voluntarily 
assume  ;  and  while  we  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  his  appeal  to  hope  instead 
of  gratitude,  we  have  little  doubt  the 
country  will  discount  his  draft  on  its 
confidence  on  the  terms  he  has  himself 
established,  as  only  reasonable  and 
only  safe.'  The  Echo  observed  that, 
'  AVhatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
agitate  the  country  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  we  are  confident  there  will  lie 
but  one  as  regards  the  illustrious 
statesman  whose  address  we  are  now 
considering.  No  one  of  his  opponents 
will  advocate  the  repeal  of  any  one  of 
the  great  measures  by  which  his 
Administration  has  been  signalised, 
while  his  siipporters  will  remember  that 
no  other  five  years  have  been  equally 
fruitful  in  wise,  just,  and  beneficial 
legislation.'      Coming    to   the   weekly 
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journals,  we  find  the  Saturday  Review 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  manifesto. 
'  The  Liberal  party  has  done  great 
things  in  the  last  forty  years,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  have  been  done 
since  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  Prime 
Minister.  But  although  we  may 
honom-  statesmen  for  what  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  we  are  obliged  to 
judge  their  present  policy  bj^  its  own 
special  character,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  anything  in  this  sudden  dissolution, 
and  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  bargaining  for 
the  price  of  a  financial  secret,  which 
raises  the  reputation  of  the  Liberal 
party,  or  adds  to  the  benefits  it  has 
conferred  on  the  country.'  The 
Spectator  tvas  more  just  in  its  views 
as  to  the  rights  of  a  statesman  at  a 
critical  moment  to  appeal  to  a  long 
record  of  distinguished  services,  and 
more  sfenerous  in  its  recosjnition  of 
those  services.  '  No  sincere  Liberal 
will  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  ajjjjeal 
to  the  people  of  England  ought  to 
meet  with  a  cordial  and  grateful  re- 
sponse. This  Government  has  been 
distinguished  above  all  other  Liberal 
Governments  for  the  honesty  and 
earnestness  with  which  it  has  re- 
deemed its  pledges,  instead  of  using 
them  mainly  as  baits  to  catch  votes. 
It  has  been  a  steady,  and  an  upright, 
and  a  Liberal  Government,  not  a 
Conservative  Government  with  a 
Liberal  name ;  and  has  done  more  to 
gain  for  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  some  addition  to  that  stock 
of  human  happiness  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  truly  as  pathetically  says, 
is     never    too     abundant,     than    any 


Government  of  the  j^resent  generation. 
The  genuine  Liberals,  who  see  its 
shortcomings  best,  will  also  see  bes,t 
its  immeasurable  superiority  to  any- 
thing likely  to  replace  it.'  The  Ex- 
aminer took  the  advanced  Radical  view, 
and  cared  little  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  accepted  or  rejected  at  Greenwicli, 
or  whether  he  or  Mr.  Disraeli  came 
into  power.  The  Nonconformist,  while 
exhorting  Nonconformists  throughout 
the  country  to  close  up  their  ranks  and 
to  act  upon  the  maxim  '  Measures  not 
men,'  observed  of  the  Government, 
'  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  their 
being  upheld.  They  are  very  much 
to  be  jjreferred..  to  any  Conservative 
Government  of  which  we  can  conceive.' 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition  lost 
no  time  in  issuing  a  counterblast  to 
the  Prime  Minister's  address.  On  the 
very  day  upon  which  the  document 
which  we  have  just  summarised  ap- 
peared, Mr.  Disraeli  indited  an  epistle 
to  the  electors  of  Buckincrhamshire. 
Its  phraseology,  if  in  some  parts 
brusque,  was  undoubtedly  clever.  This 
brief  definition,  nevertheless,  exhausts 
its  merits.  Commencing  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  dissolution,  he  said, 
'  Whether  this  step  has  been  taken  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  the  humbling 
confession  by  the  Prime  Minister  that 
he  has,  in  a  fresh  violation  of  constitu- 
tional law,  persisted  in  retaining  for 
several  months  a  seat  to  which  he  was 
no  longer  entitled,  or  has  been  resorted 
to  by  his  Government  in  order  to 
postpone  or  evade  the  day  of  reckoning 
for  a  war  carried  on  without  communi- 
cation with   Parliament,   and   the    ex- 
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penditure    for    wliicli    Parliament    has  voured,    and  would    continue    to    en- 

not   sanctioned,    it    is    unnecessary   to  deavour,    to    propose    or    support    alt 

consider.'     The  right  hon.  geatleraan  measures    calculated   to    improve    the 

then    described   the    Prime   Minister's  condition  of  the  people;    but  he    did 

address  as  '  a  prolix  narrative,  in  which  not    think    this    great    end    could   be 

he    mentions   many    of   the    questions  attained    by    incessant   and   harassing 


VIf;W    IN   THE    STUAITS    OF    MALACCA. 


that  have  occupied,  or  may  occupy, 
public  attention,  but  in  which  I  find 
nothing  definite  as  to  the  policy  he 
would  pursue  except  this,  that,  having 
the  prospect  of  a  large  surplus,  he  will, 
if  retained  in  power,  devote  that  sur- 
plus to  the  remission  of  taxation,  which 
would  be  the  course  of  any  party  or 
any  Ministry.'  Mr.  Disraeli  next  de- 
clared   that    he    had    always    endea- 


legislation.  '  By  an  act  of  folly  or  of 
ignorance  rarely  equalled,'  he  continued, 
'  the  present  Ministry  relinquished  a 
treaty  which  secured  us  the  freedom  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  for  our  trade 
with  China  and  Jajjan,  and  they  at 
the  same  time  entering,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  into  those  equivocal 
and  entangling  engagements,  which  the 
Prime  Minister  now  deprecates, involved 
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us  in  the  Ashantee  War.  The  honour  counties,  criticised  adversely  the  more 
of  the  country  now  requires  that  we  prominent  features  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
should  prosecute  that  war  with  a  policy,  and  thus  concluded  : — '  Gentle- 
vigour  necessary  to  ensure  success,  men,  the  impending  general  election  is 
but,  when  that  honour  is  vindicated,  one  of  no  mean  importance  for  the 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  future  character  of  this  kingdom, 
inquire    by  what  means   we  were   led  There    is    reason    to    hope   from    the 


THE    ASHANTEE    WAB  :    ON    THE    MAKCH    TO    COOMASSIE. 


into  a  costly  and  destructive  contest, 
which  neither  the  Parliament  nor  the 
country  liave  sanctioned,  and  of  the 
necessity  or  justice  of  which,  in  its 
origin,  tliey  have  not  been  made 
aware.'  Mr.  Disraeli — the  flippancy 
of  whose  address  contrasted  strangely 
mill  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  that 
of  his  rival — pronounced  against  the 
extension  of  household  suffragje  to  the 


address  of  the  Prime  Minister — put- 
ting aside  some  ominous  suggestions 
which  it  contains  as  to  the  expediency 
of  a  local  and  subordinate  legislature — 
that  he  is  not  certainly  at  present 
opposed  to  our  national  institutions, 
or  to  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire.  But,  unfortunately, 
among  his  adherents  some  assail  the 
monarchy,    others    impugn    the    inde- 
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pendence  of"  the  House  of  Lords,  wliile 
there  are  those  who  would  relieve 
Parliament  altogether  from  any  share 
in  the  government  of  one  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Others,  again, 
urge  him  to  pursue  his  peculiar  policy 
by  disestablishing  the  Anglican  as  he 
has  despoiled  the  Irish  Church ;  while 
trusted  colleagues  in  his  Cabinet 
openly  concur  with  them  in  their 
desire  to  thrust  religion  from  the  place 
wbich  it  ought  to  occupy  in  national 
education.  These,  gentlemen,  are 
solemn  issues,  and  the  impending 
election  must  decide  them.  Their 
solution  must  be  arrived  at,  when 
Europe  is  more  deeply  stirred  than 
at  any  period  since  the  Reformation, 
and  when  the  cause  of  civil  liberty 
and  religious  freedom  mainly  depends 
upon  the  strength  and  stability  of 
England.  I  ask  you  to  return  me 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  resist 
every  proposal  which  may  impair  that 
strength,  and  to  support  by  every 
means  her  Imperial  sway.' 

In  the  work  of  a  critic  friendl}'  to 
the  Gladstone  Administration,*  some 
of  the  main  causes  for  the  decline  in 
popularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment are  thus  enumerated  : — '  There 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1873,  as  to  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  bye-elections  had  turned 
against  them  during  the  discussions 
on  the  Education  Act,  and  each 
succeeding  year  had  given  a  heavier 
balance  in  favour  of  their  opponents. 

•  'England  under  Lord  Beaconsfield,'  by  P.  \V. 
Olayden. 


n 


The}'  won  four  seats  and  lost  one  ixM 
1870  ;  the  gain  was  reduced  to  om 
seat,  and  the  losses  rose  to  six,  ii 
1S71  ;  in  1872  there  were  sevei 
defeats,  and  not  a  single  victory,  an( 
in  the  fifty-three  weeks  which  ende 
with  the  Stroud  election,  in  January 
1874,  two  Liberal  seats  had  been  lost 
and  though  Bath  and  Taunton  hac9 
been  kept,  after  most  exciting  contests, 
in  the  former  of  which  Mr.  Disrae! 
wrote  his  celebrated  letter,  accusin^ 
the  Ministry  of  "  blundering  and 
plundering,"  not  one  had  been  gained. 
In  the  whole  Parliament  fifty-two 
seats  had  changed  sides ;  ten  which 
were  Conservative  at  the  general 
election  having  become  Liberal ;  and 
thirty-two  Liberal  seats  having  been 
surrendered  to  the  opposition.  The 
gain  on  one  side  and  the  loss  on  the 
other  represented  forty-four  votes  on 
a  division.  The  Liberal  majority  of 
112  with  which  the  new  Parliament 
had  opened  in  December,  1868,  was 
therefore  reduced  to  sixty-eight  during 
the  recess  which  followed  the  session 
of  1873,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the 
prospect  of  this  still  diminished,  but 
stiU  powerful  majority  in  the  session 
to  which  the  country  were  looking 
forward  in  1874. 

'  There  were  other  sources  of 
anxiety  to  the  Ministry  than  the 
weakening  of  their  parliamentary 
majority.  Every  fresh  defeat  in  the 
country-  increased  the  chance  of  humi- 
liation in  Parliament.  In  any  party 
division  they  were  still  safe  as  to 
numbers,  but  their  legislative  authority 
had  departed  from  them.     The    Con- 
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servative  uiajdrity  in  tlie  House  of 
Lords,  which  IumI  bt'cn  cowed  l)y  the 
striking  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  new 
I'arh'ament,  and  had  passed  the  Irish 
Land  Bill,  and  the  L-ish  Cluirch  Bill, 
and  the  Education  Act,  had  gradually 
recovered  confidence ;  had  thrown  out 
the  bill  for  abolishing  Purchase  in  the 
Army,  and  had  first  scornfully  rejected, 
then  mutilated  the  Ballot  Bill.  In 
the  session  of  1873  the  Lords  had 
greatly  modified  the  Judicature  Bill ; 
luid  thrown  out  the  Eating  Bill  on 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
spent  much  of  its  time,  the  Regis- 
tration Bill,  and  several  other  Liberal 
measures.  'ihe  centre  of  gravity  in 
It-gislative  measures  was  shifting. 
The  Conservative  victories  in  the 
constituencies  had  practically  trans- 
ferred the  supreme  authority  in  Parlia- 
ment from  the  reduced  Liberal  majority 
ill  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
constant  Conservative  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  suspensive  veto 
claimed  for  the  Upper  House  became 
absolute  for  the  existing  Parliament, 
and  the  Ministry  probably  felt  that, 
though  they  v/ould  be  sustained  in  office 
Ijy  their  House  of  Commons  majority, 
they  were  only  nominally  in  power. 
The  Opposition,  on  the  other  hand, 
gained  confidence  and  audacity  with 
every  victory  scored  in  the  constitu- 
encies, but  showed  no  signs  of  any 
expectation  of  office.' 

In  November,  1873,  the  Scotch 
Conservatives  improved  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  visit  to  Glasgow — 
when     he    delivered     his    address    as 


Rector  of  the  University — to  make 
a  great  Tory  demonstration.  Mr. 
Disraeli  delivered  a  lengthy  speech, 
in  which  he  reiterated  all  his  charges 
against  Mr.  Grladstone's  Ministry,  but 
did  not  offer  an  exposition  of  his  own 
policy.  He  appealed  to  the  electors 
to  fall  back  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation. 

'  Reflecting  people,  '  observes  the 
writer  whom  we  have  just  quoted, 
'  asked  what  there  was  to  put  in 
the  place  of  the  Liberal  policy  if 
the  Liberal  Ministers  were  dismissed  ? 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bright's  return  to 
the  Ministry  was  believed  to  have 
strengthened  it  with  the  country,  and 
Mr.  Lowe's  removal  from  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  assumption  of  that  office, 
had  given  general  satisfaction.  The 
Exeter  election,  where  Sir  John 
Coleridge  had  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Mills,  was  a  fact  on  the  other 
side,  but  the  Liberals  considered  that 
in  Sir  E.  Watkin  they  had  a  bad 
candidate.  It  was  believed  on  aD. 
hands  that  the  Ministerial  prospect 
was  brightening.  Mr.  Cardwell, 
speaking  to  the  Druids  at  Oxford  on 
New  Year's  Day,  said  that  the 
autumnal  fog  was  lifting  a  little,  and 
would  entirely  disappear  when  Parlia- 
ment met.  The  oldest  organ  of  official 
Liberalism,  the  Edinbur(/]i  Review,  in 
the  number  issued  in  the  middle  of 
January,  expressed  the  universal  feel- 
ing of  the  Liberal  party  by  saying  of 
the  Opposition — "  when  they  have  a 
programme ;  when  they  have  a  leader 
with    whom    they    can    act    in   perfect 
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sympathy ;  and  when  the  front  bench 
of  the  Liberal  party  have  done  some- 
tliing  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  tlie 
country,  the  present  Opposition  ma}^ 
hope  for  a  term  of  office  :  but  as  long 
as  they  confine  themselves  to  cai"2:)ing 
at  Liberal  measures,  which  they  dare 
not  propose  to  repeal,  and  exulting 
over  Liberal  disagreements,  which,  if 
they  exist,  are  only  partial  and  tem- 
porary matters  of  procedui-e  rather 
than  of  principle,  so  long  they  may 
calculate  on  riding  simply  on  the 
brake,  and  not  on  the  driving-wheel 
of  politics."  At  Huddersfield,  Mr. 
Leatham  ridiculed  the  idea  (in  the 
first  week  in  January)  of  a  Conserva- 
tive reaction.  But  while  he  was 
speaking,  the  vote  of  the  Stroud 
electors  was  telling  a  different  tale. 
In  1873  Stroud  was  represented  by 
two  Liberals,  and  Mr.  Winterbotham 
had  been  returned  by  2,805  votes 
against  Mr.  Dorrington's  2,096.  Mr. 
Winterbotham  was  an  evangelical  Non- 
conformist, and  his  success  in  Parlia- 
ment had  justified  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
placing  him  in  office.  He  died  at 
Eome  in  December,  and  again  there 
was  a  parliamentary  contest,  in  which 
all  England  took  interest.  Mr.  Dor- 
rington  was  again  brought  forward  by 
the  Conservatives,  and  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  by  the  Liljerals.  Both 
parties  were,  as  usual,  certain  of 
success,  and  when  the  Tories  won, 
great  was  their  joy,  and  equally  great 
the  disappointment  of  their  foes. 
This  election,  and  the  election  at  New- 
castle which  speedily  followed,  when 
Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  had  only  beaten 
83 


his  Conservative  opponent  by  a  greatly 
reduced  majority,  decided  Mr.  Glad- 
stone upon  appealing  to  the  country.' 

It  was  said  by  many  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone should  not  have  revealed  his 
budget  scheme  in  his  address,  but 
should  have  first  presented  it  to 
Parliament  and  embodied  it  in  law, 
and  then  asked  for  the  public  approval 
of  his  financial  measures.  '  He  had 
full  power  to  do  this,  and  it  was  what 
his  own  party  and  the  nation  expected 
of  him.  He  need  have  no  fear  of  the 
Conservative  majoi'ity  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  because  the  financial  reform, 
which  was  to  be  the  great  measure  ef 
the  year,  was  just  the  one  Liberal 
measure  which  their  hostility  dare  not 
touch.  Had  they  ventured  to  throw 
out  the  Bill  which  embodied  the 
scheme,  the  opportunity  for  an  appeal 
to  the  country  would  have  been  as 
favourable  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
Liberal,  or  the  most  cunning  professor 
of  political  strategy,  could  have 
desired.  The  Liberal  majority  and 
the  Liberal  Ministry  would  have  come 
back  armed  with  that  power  to  effect 
the  proposed  financial  reform.s  which, 
when  asked  for  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
a  matter  of  personal  confidence,  and 
asked  beforehand,  was  asked  in  vain. 
The  issue  placed  before  the  country 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  address  was  never 
definitely  taken  up.  The  abolition  of 
the  income-tax  probably  failed  as  a 
cry,  because  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  so  great  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  indifferent  to  ques- 
tions of  taxation.  Everybody,  also, 
was  angrv  with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  so 
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unexpected  a  surprise  as  that  of  the 
dissolution.  It  was  un-English,  Mr. 
Disraeli  told  his  IJuckintjham.shire 
constituents.  It  was  certainly  very 
untimely.  Many  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  abroad,  and  had  to  hurry 
home  in  a  very  unpleasant  state  of 
mind.  The  Liberal  committees  had 
not  looked  out  for  fitting  candidates. 
England  e.x:pected  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,  and  yet  no  one  was  prepared.' 

It  was  further  objected  that  the 
dissolution  was  ill-timed,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  resolved  upon  at  a  moment 
when  discontent  prevailed  amongst 
certain  ranks  in  the  Ministerialists. 
This  was  notably  the  case  with  the 
Nonconformists,  who  were  disap- 
pointed with  the  education  policy  of 
the  Government.  '  The  dissatisfied 
Dissenters  frightened  these  timid 
Churchmen,  who  utterly  failed  to 
grasp  the  distinction  between  limiting 
State  instruction  to  secular  matters, 
and  making  all  education  purely 
secular  or  irreligious.  While,  therefore, 
the  Nonconformists  were  reluctant  on 
the  one  hand,  many  Churchmen  who 
usually  acted  with  them,  were  sus- 
picious and  reluctant  on  the  other. 
In  many  places  the  Tory  candidates 
announced  themselves  as  the  scriptural 
candidates.  In  some  towns  the 
Liberal  candidates  were  described  as 
secularists,  and  all  over  the  country 
the  Conservative  party  were  repre- 
sented as  the  party  of  Bible  education, 
as  opposed  to  godless  instruction. 
The  public-houses  had  their  own 
quarrel  with  the  Government,  which, 
by    the   Act   of    1872,  had    shortened 


their  hours  of  opening,  and  applied 
other  restrictions,  equally  vexatious, 
in  the  interests  of  public  order  and 
morality.  They  consequently  made 
common  cause  with  the  clergy,  and 
the  zeal  for  the  Bible  which  suddenly 
took  hold  of  the  licensed  victuallers 
and  the  owners  of  gin-palaces  and  the 
beer-house  keepers,  must  have  sug- 
gested to  many  good  people  the  dawn 
of  the  Millennium.  This  alliance 
between  the  parson  and  the  publican 
was  the  main  feature  in  the  election 
contest.  Everything  else  was  dwarfed 
by  it.  The  issue  raised  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  address  was  forgotten. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  blundering  was  over- 
looked. Great  questions  of  national 
jjolicy  were  ignored.  The  Liberal 
candidates  found  themselves  put  on 
the  defensive  everywhere  by  charges 
of  tampering  with  Bible  teaching,  and 
unduly  restricting  popular  indulgence  ; 
and  the  Conservatives  recommended 
themselves  as  biblical  and  scriptural 
candidates,  who  were  opposed  to  any 
violent  meddling  with  popular  habits, 
and  who,  if  elected,  would  frustrate 
the  nefarious  schemes  of  the  Liberals 
to  rob  poor  men  of  their  beer.' 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the 
2Gth  of  January,  and  the  new  House 
was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  5th  of 
March.  The  electioneering  campaign 
at  once  began  in  earnest.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's general  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  educational  policy 
pursued  during  the  past  four  j-ears 
caused  the  Nonconformist  Committee 
to  pass  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be 
the  immediate  duty  of  all  who  desired 
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to  restore  union  and  vigour  to  the 
Lilx'ral  party,  to  insist  that  all  can- 
didates for  their  support  should  pledge 
themselves  against  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  denominational  system. 
There  were  many  difficulties,  in  addition 
to  this,  in  the  way  of  Liberal  union. 
On  the  2SthL  Mr.  Gladstone  met  his 
constituents  on  Blackheath.  After 
alluding  to  the  circumstances  under 
wliich  the  Ministry  resigned  in  the 
previous  Mai'ch,  he  replied  to  the 
election  address  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  He 
warned  his  hearers  that  when  they 
were  asked  to  divert  their  attention 
from  domestic  afEairs  to  foreign  policy, 
they  were  called  upon  to  run  away 
from  what  they  had  the  power  of 
comprehending,  to  discuss  that  which 
was  extremely  difficult  adequately  to 
study  and  comprehend.  The  Premier 
then  defended  those  points  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government 
which  had  been  attacked,  and  thus 
took  up  the  reference  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  to  the  Straits  of 
Malacca : — '  Such  is  his  poverty  and 
destitution  of  points  to  make  against 
the  Government,  although  he  travels 
all  the  way  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
for  the  purpose,  that  he  manufactures 
his  charge  out  of  an  act  which  is  not 
a  bad  act,  but  a  good  act,  and  an  act 
which  was  not  done  by  us,  but  done 
by  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
by  the  Government  to  which  he 
belonged.  Understand  me,  gentlemen, 
when  I  say  it  was  done,  I  mean  this  : 
the  draft  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  us 
was  forwarded  by  Lord  Derby  in  the 
month  of  September  or  August,  1S()8. 


He  deserved  the  main  credit  for  it, 
and  credit — not  discredit — is  what  is 
due.  And  so,  gentlemen,  I  will  leave 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  for  the 
present  floundering  and  foundering  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.'  Mr.  Gladstone 
then  reiterated  that  economy  and 
reduction  of  taxation  were  the  great 
objects  which  the  success  of  the 
Liberal  party  would  secure.  At  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  believe  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  serve  them  unless 
they  were  a  united  Liberal  party. 

At  Aylesbury,  on  the  31st,  Mr. 
Disraeli  returned  to  the  charge  with 
regard  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
affirming  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  over  which  he  presided 
was  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
the  Prime  Minister  had  alleged  against 
them.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  was 
determined  to  have  the  last  word  upon 
the  subject — save  for  the  avalanche 
of  geographical  ignorance  which  de- 
scended upon  the  pi'ess  in  relation  to 
these  Straits  of  Malacca.  Delivering 
the  last  of  his  eloquent  election 
addresses  at  Deptford,  the  Premier 
denied  that  his  Administration  ever 
advised  the  recall  of  the  late  Lord 
Mayo  from  the  Governor-Generalship 
of  India,  and  then  took  up  the  Malacca 
question.  '  The  real  Straits  of  Malacca,' 
he  said,  '  are  but  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
broad.  But  no,  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  are  between  Acheen 
and  the  Continent,  where  the  sea  is 
150  miles  wide.  Mr.  Disraeli — I  have 
no  doubt  quite  unintentionally — has 
fallen  into  a  sad  error,  which  I  will  en- 
deavour to  expose.     The  narrow  part  of 
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the  Straits  near  the  island  of  Sumatra  reminded  the  meeting  of  the  remaining 

is  bordered   by  the  kingdom   of  Siak.  princijial  achievements  of  the  Govern- 

It  was  with  regard  to  Siak  I  stated  that  ment,  and  concluded  by  expressing  his 

Lord  Malmcsbury  had  accepted    with  belief    that    the    Liberal    party,    once 

thanks   the  treaty  transuiitted  by  the  more  joining  hand  in  hand  and  setting 
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MR.    OLAUSTONE    SI'EAKING    AT    HI.Ai  KHEATH. 


Dutch  announcing  that  they  had 
assumed  the  control  of  Siak.  I  stated 
also  that  the  kingdom  of  Siak  was  the 
part  of  Sumatra  which  was  important 
with  respect  to  the  Straits.'  Mr.  Glad- 
stone next  defended  his  Irish  policy, 
and  contended  that  the  Land  Act  had 
removed  a  great  scandal.     He  further 


shoulder  to  shoulder,  would  carry 
forward  the  banner  they  so  long  bore 
in  hope,  and  which  for  nearly  forty 
years  they  had  borne  on  to  victory,  and 
would  achieve  results  worthy  of  the 
past,  and  full  of  national  benefit  for 
the  future. 

Mr    Disraeli,  speaking  subsequently 
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at  Newport  Pagnell,  said  that  although  with  regard  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

he  was  quite  as  anxious  as  the  Premier  As  Mr.  Clayden  remarks,  these  Straits 

to  abolish   the  income-tax,  he  yet  felt  '  run  between  the  middle  of  the  island 

there  wei*e  occasions,  such  as  a  svidden  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula, 

war,  or  a  reform  of  the  tariff,  when  it  On  the  Malayan  side  is  English  influ- 
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would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
this  impost.  He  declined  to  pledge 
himself  to  any  specific  course,  either 
with  regard  to  the  income-tax  or  in- 
direct taxation. 

Mr.    Disraeli  blundered  egregiously 
in  his   charge  against  Mr.   Gladstone 


ence ;  on  the  Sumatra  side  are  the 
Dutch,  whose  control  of  the  kingdom 
of  Siam  was  announced  by  Mr. 
Disraeli's  own  Fpreign  Minister,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  and  was  received  by  him 
with  thanks.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  evi- 
dently forgotten  all  about  this  treaty, 
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yet  if  ever  the  control  of  the  Straits 
was  given  up,  it  was  at  tliis  time.  The 
transactions  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  re- 
ferred, were  some  negotiations  carried 
on  with  the  Dutch  in  1871,  in  respect 
to  Acheen,  which  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca  as 
that  in  which  the  Cornish  peninsula 
stands  to  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  sat  in  Parliament  in  187 1, 
1872,  and  1873,  and  not  a  word  had 
been  whispered  about  the  relinquish- 
ment of  this  treaty,  and  the  danger 
of  the  traffic  through  the  Straits  ;  but 
an  article  in  Frasers  Magazine,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  surmised,  greatly  en- 
lightened his  mind.  No  guarantee  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Straits  had  ever 
existed,  and  therefore  none  had  ever 
been  given  up.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
to  compose  an  election  address  in  a 
hurry,  and  looked  round  him  for  some 
charge  of  negligence  in  foreign  affairs, 
with  which  to  spice  it.  He  had  been 
talking  vague  generalities  about  the 
decline  of  our  influence  abroad  to 
excited  audiences,  but  an  election 
address  seemed  to  need  some  specific 
statement  of  ministerial  deficiency. 
The  article  in  Frasers  Mafjazine  sug- 
gested the  charge  about  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  caught  it  up 
as  a  man  in  urgent  want  of  some 
weapon  of  offence  grasps  the  first 
thing  that  comes  to  his  hand.  It  was 
ridiculously  inappropriate,  but  not  more 
so  than  many  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  state- 
ments on  topics  which  other  people 
regard  as  serious.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
never  found  in  the  party  he  leads  any 
great   susceptibility    to    ridicule.      No 


statesman  of  modern  times  has  been 
laughed  at  so  much ;  but  none  has 
been  so  little  damaged  by  the  laughter. 
No  public  man  of  the  foremost  rank 
has  said  so  many  foolish  things,  but 
none  other  could  have  got  over  half 
the  difficulties  Mr.  Disraeli  has  thus 
created  for  himstlf.' 

Of  Mr.  Gladstone  personally,  the 
British  Quarterly — -the  representative 
of  intellectual  Nonconformity,  thus 
wrote  : — '  The  man  now  in  power  is 
not  so  common  a  gift  that  we  can 
afford  lightly  to  dispense  with  his 
services.  The  combination  of  popular 
sympathies  with  traditional  inspira- 
tion, of  courageous  faith  in  the 
future  with  profound  veneration  of  the 
past,  forms  an  admirable  foundation 
for  the  character  of  an  English  states- 
man, but  is  not  very  frequently  found 
in  anything  like  an  equally  balanced 
perfection.  The  ambition  which  spurs 
a  man  in  the  race  of  public  life  too 
often  mars  the  sincerity  of  devotion  to 
principle.  ^Magnificent  powers  of  de- 
bate are  not  often  accompanied  with 
minute  mastery  of  details  in  adminis- 
tration. The  subtlety  which  traces  a 
question  through  all  possible  issues  is 
not  usually  conjoined  with  the  sweep 
of  thought  that  commands  confusion 
into  order.  Susceptibility  to  the  charm 
of  venerable  religious  forms  is  rarely- 
associated  with  the  courage  that  holds 
to  practical  justice  as  the  truest  faith. 
Swift  facility  and  patient  drudgery 
are  not  generally  possible  to  the  same 
mind.  The  statesman  and  the  leader 
of  the  people  ai-e  for  the  most  part 
different  men.    But  standing  on  Black- 
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heath  nearly  two  years  ago,  on  that 
October  day  wlien  Mr.  Gladstone 
addressed  not  his  own  constituents 
onl}',  but  the  people  of  England,  we 
received  an  impression  of  transcen- 
dental personal  power,  and  almost 
prophetic  inspiration  for  a  gi'eat  mis- 
sion such  as  is  never  made  by  a  merely 
oratorical  display.  The  strong  resonant 
voice  and  honest  intonation,  the  un- 
rivalled facility  of  expression  and 
telling  clearness  of  exposition,  all  were 
striking  in  their  way.  But  all  were 
nothing  compared  with  the  unspoken, 
because  unspeakable,  depth  of  sympathy 
which  was  the  real  spell  that  held  them 
fast.  Looking  forth  upon  the  dense 
multitude  that  stretched  away  almost 
without  visible  limit,  a  sight  always 
impressive,  but  when  it  brings  home 
personal  responsibility  most  solemn, 
and  even  dread,  the  speaker  seemed  to 
realise  a  position  such  as  few  orators 
have  ever  held  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world.' 

With  the  declarations  of  policy  by 
the  two  great  party  leaders  before  them, 
the  constituencies  went  to  the  poll ; 
and  the  first  general  election  held  under 
the  ballot  was  conducted  in  a  peaceable 
and  creditable  manner.  A  few  riots 
occurred,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  elec- 
tions passed  off  with  orderliness  and 
quietude.  The  result  proved  to  be 
most  disastrous  to  the  Liberal  part3^ 
Out  of  652  members  (the  complete 
number  of  the  House,  six  members 
being  otherwise  accounted  for)  the 
Conservatives  returned  349  and  the 
Liberals  303,  thus  giving  the  former  a 
majority  of   46   votes.     The    Liberals 


lost  95  seats  and  gained  39,  so  that 
their  mt  loss  was  56  seats,  being 
equivalent  to  112  votes  on  a  division. 
The  licensed  victuallers  had  thrown 
in  their  interest  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  'Bung'  was  everywhere 
triumphant;  even  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self so  far  succumbed  to  his  intiuence 
as  to  occupy  an  inferior  position  u])on 
the  Greenwich  poll.  Other  interests, 
acting  under  the  belief  that  the 
Ministry  were  their  oppressors,  also 
declared  against  them.  In  no  instance 
was  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
case  of  the  dock3^ardsmen.  Greenwich, 
Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Devonport, 
exasperated  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
allured  by  the  promises  of  friendship 
held  out  by  the  Conservatives,  swelled 
the  Tory  reaction.  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  so  far  grateful  to  the 
licensed  victuallers  that  legislation  was 
set  on  foot  on  their  behalf,  while  the 
clergy  were  understood  to  be  tem- 
porarily satisfied  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
affirmed  that  the  country  had  emphati- 
cally declared  that  education  must  be 
preserved  upon  a  strictly  religious 
basis. 

As  soon  as  the  national  verdict  was 
known  Mr.  Gladstone  went  to  Windsor 
and  tendered  his  resignation  and  that 
of  his  colleagues  to  the  Queen.  The 
great  Liberal  leader  surrendered  his 
functions  after  a  term  of  office  which, 
while  not  very  protracted,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  wise  and  memorable 
acts  of  legislation.  Having  faithfully 
served  his  Sovereign  and  his  country, 
he  now  made  room  for  his  successors. 
In  stepping  down  from  his  high  posi- 
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tion — overshadowed  but  not  disgraced 
— we  can  find  no  words  more  appro- 
priate in  which  to  describe  him  tlian 
those  once  used  by  Lord  Beaconsficid 
concerning  Sir  Eobert  Peel : — '  Placed 
in  an  age  of  rapid  civilisation  and 
rapid  transition,  he  had  adapted  the 
practical  character  of  his  measures  to 
the  condition  of  the  times.  He  had 
never  employed  his  influence  for 
factious  purposes,  and  had  never  been 
stimulated  in  his  exertions  by  a 
disordered  desire  of  obtaining  office ; 
above  all,  he  had  never  carried  himself 
to  the  opposite  benches  by  making 
propositions  by  which  he  was  not 
ready  to  abide.'*  The  only  grave 
charge  made  against  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
a  political  leader  was  his  alleged  want 
of  tact  in  the  management  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  may  be  that, 
in  the  superabundance  of  other  gifts, 
he  had  not  all  the  qualities  best  suited 
to  this  task,  but  to  these  objectors  a 
comparison  may  well  be  suggested 
between  Mr.  Gladstone's  manairement 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  that  of 
the  sessions  of  1878  and  1879.  Let 
it  at  once  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  had  its  failures, 
which  were  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Premier's  ablest  lieutenants 
were  most  conspicuous  for  their  lack 
of  practical  adaptability.  What  had 
much  more  to  do  with  the  failure  of 
the  Government  was  its  misfortune  in 

*  Tliis  juster  estimate  of  Sir  Robert  Peel— both 
in  the  eyes  of  his  coutcinporai-ios  and  of  posterity — 
than  tliat  wliich  Lord  Beaconsfield  subsequently 
formed,  was  pronounced  during  tlie  debate  on  tli'e 
'no  confidouce"  motion  in  the  Ministry,  May  27th 
184]. 


stirring  up  an  antagonism  in  many  of 
the  most  powerful  classes  of  society. 
How  much  of  the  blame  attached  to 
them,  and  how  much  to  the  classes 
against  whom  they  were  supposed  to 
wage  war,  we  need  not  attempt  to 
determine.  It  was  well  said  by  a 
writer  of  the  time  that  '  a  great  many 
people  entertain  towards  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government  the  same  sort  of 
sentiment  as  that  which  worthy  Mrs. 
Bertram,  in  Scott's  romance,  felt  for  the 
energetic  revenue  officer  who  would 
persist  in  doing  his  duty,  instead  of 
following  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessor, who  sang  his  song,  and  took  his 
drink,  and  drew  his  salarj^  without 
troubling  any  one.' 

But  the  record  which  the  Gladstone 
Administration  has  left  in  the  Statute 
Book  might  well  atone  for  blunders 
far  more  stupendous  than  those  with 
which  it  was  fairly  chargeable.  Its 
errors  were  few  and  trivial  by  com- 
parison ;  its  services  were  conspicuous 
and  enduring.  It  is  worthy  of  equal 
remembrance  with  an}'-  IMinistry  of  the 
century,  for  in  its  legislation  it  touched 
higher  grounds  than  those  of  mere 
material  comfort  and  prosperity  (though 
in  a  remarkable  degree  it  considered 
these  also)  :  it  satisfied  the  claims  of 
conscience,  and  met — in  so  far  as  the 
time  of  its  duration  permitted — those 
demands  of  justice,  in  relation  to 
Ireland,  which  had  hitherto  been 
ignored — demands  which  had  been  the 
sjjort  of  circumstances  and  of  Govern- 
ments, and  for  whose  redress  their  ad- 
vocates had  long  knocked  at  the  doors 
of  the  British  Le<jislature  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


« 


SPEECHES    ON    PUBLIC    WORSHIP    AND    EDUCATION. 

The  now  Premier — Mr.  Gladstone  partially  retires  from  the  Liberal  Leadership — Letter  to  Lord  Granville — Debate 
on  the  Address — Church  Patronage  of  Scotland  Bill— Opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone — His  Speech  on  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Bill — The  ex-Premier's  Six  Resolutions — Reasons  for  their  Withdrawal — The  Endowed 
Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill — A  retrograde  Measure — Strongly  attacked  by  Mr.  Gladstone— Strange  Con- 
fession of  the  Premier — The  Bill  passes  in  a  mutilated  Form— Mr.  Gladstone  on  Education— Reply  to  Dr. 
Strauss's  Work,  The  Old  Belief  and  the  i*^«!f— Address  to  the  Working  Classes— Friendly  Societies,  Trades 
Unions,  &c.— Facilities  for  Intellectual  Improvement— The  ex-Premier  at  Mill  Hill  School— Advice  to  the 
Students — The  Higher  Culture. 


BORNE  into  office  by  a  strong  current 
of  public  opinion,  Mr.  Disraeli,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  Parliamentary 
career,  now  commanded  a  majority.  It 
seemed  —  to  change  the  simile  —  as 
though  some  brilliant  but  erratic 
comet,  arrested  in  mid-course,  had  sud- 
denly been  given  the  elements  of  sta- 
bility.    The  talents  of  the  new  Premier 

04 


had  always  commanded  the  admiration 
of  his  supporters  (and  to  a  large  extent 
of  his  opponents),  but  with  this  admira- 
tion there  mingled  in  many  quarters 
little  of  the  sentiment  of  sincere  esteem. 
By  the  admission  of  members  on  his 
own  side  of  the  House,  the  leader  of 
the  Conservative  party  had  never 
evoked    amongst    his    followers    that 
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feelinsf  of  implicit  trust  and  affection 
with  wliicli  his  predecessor,  Lord 
Derby,  had  been  regarded.  Amongst  the 
strongest  denunciations  of  his  policy- 
were  those  pronounced  by  men  long 
the  occupants  of  the  same  benches 
with  himself ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
crushing:  indictment  of  his  career  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  the  party  journals, 
nor  yet  in  tlie  addresses  of  Liberal 
politicians,  but  in  the  speeches  of  one 
who  afterwards  became  bis  most  trusted 
friend  and  colleague. 

But  Mr.  Disraeli  was  now  in  power, 
and  the  question  that  arose  was,  '  What 
\rill  he  do  with  it  ?  '  Whatever  chances 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  once  possessed  of 
ritfhtinsr  liimself  with  the  House  had 
vanished  wdth  the  general  election. 
It  was  said  that  if  he  had  met 
Parliament,  and  brought  forward  his 
budget  announcing  the  repeal  of  the 
income-tax,  all  would  bave  been  well. 
Such  speculations  were  now  useless. 
He  had  taken  the  hazard  of  the  die, 
and  fortune  had  been  against  him ; 
and  there  were  not  wanting  members 
of  both  Houses,  supposed  to  have  been 
in  sympath}'  with  him,  who  could  even 
grow  jocular  upon  his  fall.  With 
Buckingham,  the  ex-Premier  might 
have  said  : — 

'  Tliose  yon  make  friends, 
And  crive  your  hearts  to,  when  tliey  once  perceive 
Tlie  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye.'* 

Lord  Selborne  justly  and  severely 
rebuked  a  certain  noble  duke  for  his 
flippancies  at  the  expense  of  the  fallen 

•  King  Henry  VIII.,  Act  ii..  Scene  i. 


Minister.  It  was  the  old  story  trans- 
ferred into  political  life  of  a  reverse 
of  fortune  testing  friendship,  and  the 
flocking  of  the  multitude  after  its  new 
idol.  We  pass  by  these  exhibitions  of 
feeling,  as  both  painful  and  humiliating. 
Shortly  before  the  House  met  for 
active  business,  the  Liberal  party  were 
astonished  at  finding  themselves  prac- 
tically without  a  leader.  In  one  of 
the  speeches  delivered  before  his  con- 
stituents, Mr.  Gladstone  had  intimated 
that  if  the  country  resolved  upon  the 
dismissal  of  the  Liberal  Ministry,  he 
should  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of 
limiting  his  future  services  to  his  party 
as  he  might  think  fit.  He  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  enjoying  that  period 
of  repose  which  he  had  fairly  earned, 
though  there  were  not  lacking  op- 
ponents who  attributed  his  comparative 
retirement  from  Parliamentary  life  to 
personal  pique.  His  letter  to  Lord 
Gran^dlle,  however,  dated  11,  Carlton 
House  Terrace,  March  12,  fully 
explained  the  reasons  for  that  step 
which  took  the  House  and  the  country 
somewhat  by  surprise  : — 

My  dear  Granville, — I  have  issued  a  circular  to 
members  of  Parliament  of  the  Liberal  party  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  Parliament«ry  business. 
But  I  feel  it  to  be  necessary  that,  while  discharging 
this  duty,  I  should  exijlain  what  a  circular  could  not 
convey  with  regard  to  my  individual  position  at  the 
present  time.  I  need  not  apologise  for  addressing 
these  explanations  to  you.  Independently  of  other 
reasons  for  so  troubling  you,  it  is  enough  to  ol)serve 
that  you  have  very  long  represented  the  Liberal 
party,  and  have  also  acted  on  behalf  of  the  late 
Government,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close, 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  personal  to  myself,  I 
could  not  contemplate  any  unlimited  extension  of 
active  political  service ;  and  I  am  anxious  that  it 
slioidd  be  clearly  understood  by  those  friends  with 
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wli.im  I  have  acted  in  the  directiou  of  affairs,  that 
at  my  age  I  must  reserve  my  entire  freedom  to 
divest  myself  of  all  the  responsibilities  of  leader- 
shij)  at  no  distant  time.  The  need  of  rest  will 
prevent  me  from  giving  more  than  occasional 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons  dui-ing  the 
present  session. 

I  should  be  desirous,  shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  of  1875,  to  consider  vrhether 
there  would  be  advantage  in  my  placing  my  services 
for  a  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Liberal  x>arty,  or 
whether  I  should  then  claim  exemption  from  the 
duties  I  have  hitherto  discharged.  If,  however, 
there  should  be  reasonable  ground  for  believing 
that,  instead  of  the  course  which  I  have  sketched, 
it  would  be  preferable,  in  the  view  of  the  party 
generally,  for  me  to  assume  at  once  the  place  of  an 
independent  member,  I  shcjuld  willingly  adopt  the 
latter  alternative.  But  I  shall  retain  all  that  desire 
I  have  hitherto  felt  for  the  welfare  of  the  party, 
and  if  the  gentlemen  composing  it  should  think  fit 
either  to  choose  a  leader  or  make  provision  ad 
interim,  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  the 
present  year,  the  person  designated  would,  of  course, 
command  from  me  any  assistance  which  he  might 
find  occasion  to  seek,  and  which  it  might  be  in  my 
power  to  render. 

The  Liberal  party  accepted  the  offer 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  informal  and 
modified  leadership  for  the  session  of 
1874,  and  the  chief  members  of  the 
late  Government  made  the  best  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  The  Ministerialists  indulged 
themselves  in  a  little  pleasantry  at  the 
expense  of  an  Opposition  virtually 
without  a  leader,  while  the  latter  felt 
more  than  ever  in  how  essential  a  degree 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  necessary  to  the 
party.  The  Liberal  position  was  that 
of  the  cast  of  Hamlet  with  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  withdrawn. 

At  this  point  we  may  fitly  j)ause  to 
quote  from  an  able  estimate  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  political  character,  and  his 
qualifications  as  a  leader,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  British  Qiiarterlij  Review  : 
-—'We  are  not  aware,'  said  the  writer, 


'  of  any  Prime  Minister  in  the  whole 
illustrious  roll,  who  could  point  to  such 
measures  as  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  the  Reform  of 
the  Irish  Land  Laws,  projected,  framed, 
and  carried  through  almost  by  his 
individual  prowess.  But  as  an  ad- 
ministrative Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  had  many  superiors,  notably 
Chatham,  Peel,  and  Palmerston.  Each 
of  these  had  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  reins ; 
each  enforced  greater  unity  and  sub- 
ordination in  his  Cabinet,  and  each 
secured  a  more  powerful  and  imposing 
position  for  Great  Britain  in  relation 
to  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  must, 
we  fear,  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  no  vigorous  disciplinarian  among 
his  colleagues.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that,  while  intent  upon  his  great 
reforms  in  the  internal  administration, 
he  exhibited  no  keen  or  vigilant 
sensibility  as  to  the  honour  of  England 
as  a  great  Power.  He  trusted  to  his 
Foreign  Minister  with  a  facile  confid- 
ence that  was  never  shown  by  Chatham 
or  by  Palmerston.  There  is  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  that,  during  his 
administration.  Great  Britain  received 
and  submitted  to  an  insult  from  Russia 
which  would  have  aroused  the  fierce 
indignation  of  those  Ministers.  It 
may  have  been — we  have  no  doubt 
it  was — right  that  the  treaty  ex- 
cluding the  war  ships  of  Russia 
from  the  Black  Sea  should  be  modi- 
fied. Had  application  been  made 
by  Russia  for  that  purpose  with  the 
usual  diplomatic  formalities,  it  would 
have  been  right  and  proper  for  the 
Gladstone    Government,    acting    with 
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the  approbation  of  Parliament,  and 
after  due  consultation  with  our  allies, 
to  have  granted  the  request.  But  the 
course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  Russia 
was  mean  in  relation  to  our  allies,  and 
contemptuous  in  relation  to  ourselves. 
In  order  that  it  might  secure  the 
sanction  or  neutrality  of  Prussia  in  its 
contemplated  action,  the  Russian  Court 
flattered  the  Prussian  Emperor  in  the 
most  fulsome  and  offensive  way  on  the 
occasion  of  each  new  factory  won  by 
him  over  the  French.  And  no  sooner 
was  the  overthrow  of  France  supposed 
to  be  comj)lete — no  sooner  was  it 
presumable  that  England  would  have 
to  deal  with  Russia  in  complete  isola- 
tion—than it  was  announced  by  Russia, 

not     that    ap- 
plication    was 
to     be     made, 
either 


of  the  Great  Powers,  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  for  modifications 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but  that  she, 
Russia,  would  forthwith  disregard  and 
break  that  treaty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  duty  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  plain.  Until  the  treaty  was 
modified  by  deliberate  agreement,  the 
honour  of  England  was  staked  on  its 
maintenance.  When  Russia  took  the 
matter  into  her  own  hand,  and  began 
insolently  to  tear  up  the  Treaty  before 
England's  face,  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
ought  to  have  been  ordered  to  the 
Turkish  waters,  with  instructions  to 
take  in  tow,  or  send  to  the  bottom  any 
Russian  ship  that  might  be  found 
infringing  treaty  obligations.  Had 
this  been  done  thei'e  would,  we  are 
convinced,  have  been  not  one  drop  of 
blood  shed,  nor  would  the  general 
result,  in  respect  of  alteration  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  have 
necessarily  been  different ;  but  England 
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would  not  have  brooked  a  gross  insult 
in  tlie  presence  of  tlie  nations  of 
Europe,  and  Eussia  would  have  known 
that  more  was  to  be  had  from  us  by 
honourable  negotiation  than  by  osten- 
tatious contempt.  We  should  have 
been  less  hated  and  more  feared  by 
Eussia  if  we  had  not  weakly  accepted 
insult  and  injury  at  her  hand.  The 
spectacle  of  our  humiliation  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Europe,  and  that 
large  portion  of  the  public  of  Great 
Britain,    which,    though     it     is     not 


demonstrative  in  political  matters,  iu- 
stinctively  expects  all  governments 
to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  country, 
felt  that  England  had  descended  from 
the  position  in  Europe  which  she  held 
in  the  days  of  Palmerston. 

'  But  our  readers  may  think  that  we 
have  been  led  into  a  digression.  It, 
of  course,  is  not  our  purpose  to  subject 
Mr.  G-ladstone's  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country  to  detailed  criticism, 
but  his  retirement  from  the  leadership 
of    the    Liberal    party    suggests    the 
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important  question  of  tlie  duties  of 
Prime  Minister,  and  of  Cabinets  in  our 
constitutional  system,  and  we  have 
thought  it  of  moment  to  point  out  the 
vital  connection  which  subsists  between 
administrative  ability  and  entirely  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  the  functions  of 
government  in  Great  Britain.  It  was 
said  by  Burke  that  the  outcome  of  the 
entire  British  constitution  was  seen  in 
the  jury-box,  in  which  twelve  impartial 
men  sat  to  decide  upon  facts  essential 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  With 
less  of  paradox  and  more  of  simple 
and  obvious  truth,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  issue  of  the  political  development  of 
England,  from  tiie  earliest  dawn  of  her 
constitutional  liberties  until  now,  has 
been  the  perfecting  of  a  mechanism  for 
sifting  out  about  a  score  of  men  to  act 
as  a  Governing  Committee  for  the 
emjjire,  presided  over  by  one  who,  for 
the  first  time  enjoys  tbe  confidence  of 
a  majority  of  the  people,  who  repre- 
sents to  the  Sovereign  the  will  of  the 
country,  and  who  is  styled  Prime 
Minister.  For  about  two  centuries 
the  government  of  the  empire  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  two  great 
parties  which  have  divided  between 
them  the  support  of  the  constituencies, 
each  party  providing  a  Government 
Committee  or  Cabinet  when  it  has 
been  its  turn  to  do  so.  We  may  sa}', 
in  passing,  that  we  by  no  means  affirm 
this  arrangement  to  be  unalterable. 
Party  Government,  as  carried  on  in 
England  since  the  memorable  division 
of  parties  in  the  second  session  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  may  be  the  product 
of  temporary  conditions  and  may  come 


to  an  end  when  these  conditions  have 
changed.  The  true  ideal  of  constitu- 
tional government  may  be  that  a 
Parliament  containing  but  one  party, 
the  party  of  the  country,  should  select 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  without 
reference  to  an}'  consideration  whatever, 
except  their  ability  to  do  the  nation's 
work.  Of  such  a  state  of  things, 
however,  it  would  be  mere  speculative 
idleness  to  speak  at  present.  The 
empire  is  governed  alternately  by 
Tories  and  by  Liberals.  One  of  these 
parties  is  understood  to  be  alwaj'^s 
calling  '  Back ! '  tlie  other  to  be  always 
calling  '  Forward  ! '  And  while  we  do 
not  believe  or  suggest  that  the  Liberal 
party  has  shown  too  much  zeal  in 
uttering  its  traditional  cry,  we  think 
that  both  among  the  leaders  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  j^arty,  there  has 
been  a  proneness  to  forget  that  the  \ 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
Liberals  not  only  reforming  energy, 
but  consummate  administrative  talent. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Prime  Minister, 
threw  the  main  force  of  his  genius  into 
his  great  organic  reforms.  His  am- 
bition was  the  highest  that  can  animate 
a  legislator,  namely,  to  improve  the 
mstitutions  of  the  country.  But  a 
perfectly  successful  Premier  will  be 
influenced  by  ambition  in  the  strict 
sense — by  a  love  of  power.  He  will 
experience  a  sense  of  exultation  in  the 
consciousness  that  his  colleagues  are 
doing  their  work  well,  and  that  the 
empire  is  prospering  under  his  hand. 
Admitting  that  this  ambition  is  lower 
than  the  other,  it  is  indispensable  to 
the   Prime   Minister  of  a  great  consti- 
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tutional  country.  We  find  it  in 
Walpole,  in  Chatham,  in  Pahnerston, 
and  even  in  Peel.  To  stand  in  his 
Cabinet  like  a  captain  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  feel  that  the  magnificent 
vessel  of  the  empire  which  he,  from 
all  the  millions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  has  been  selected  to  command 
and  conduct,  is  speeding  prosperously 
on  her  voyage, — this  is  the  one 
supreme  reward  of  the  constitutional 
Prime  Minister,  and  it  is  of  this  reward 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  it  appeai-s  to 
us,  never  had  any  consciousness,  and 
never  formed  any  distinct  idea.  This 
was  Cromwell's  distinct  ambition.  He 
felt  that  it  was  a  more  glorious  thing 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  England 
than  be  chief  constable  of  the  parish. 
But  we  are  very  far  from  alleging  that 
the  Conservatives  evinced  a  more  alert 
or  impassioned  regard  to  the  honour 
of  Great  Britain  than  the  Liberal 
Government.' 

The  routine  tasks  of  opposition  had 
no  charms  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  At  one 
time  he  apparently  acquiesced  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Liberal  party  had  no 
longer  a  claim  to  office.  '  Suddenly,' 
continues  the  writer  from  whom  we 
have  already  quoted,  '  it  occurred  to 
him  that  there  was  an  opening  for  his 
activity ;  that  a  policy  might  be  found 
on  the  basis  on  which  the  Liberal 
party  might  once  more  be  placed  in 
line  of  battle.  Inspired  by  the 
thought,  he  rushed  to  the  front, 
startling  the  drowsy  House  almost  as 
much  as  his  Income-tax  dissolution 
had  startled  the  country."  Mr.  Disraeli 
and   the    whole    host  of  commonplace 


Tories  and  commonplace  Whigs  were 
engaged  in  the  congenial  trilling  of 
the  Public  Worship  Bill.  IMr.  Glad- 
stone called  upon  them  to  abandon 
this  dishonest  and  pretentious  farce, 
and  to  take  into  consideration  a  scheme 
for  the  comprehensive  regulation  of  the 
services  of  the  Church  in  resjject  of 
ritual  and  ceremonial.  "  You  are 
engaged,"  he  said,  "  in  an  attempt  to 
bridle  a  particular  section  of  the  clergy 
— that  Is  paltry,  narrow,  and  unfair. 
Let  us  deal  with  the  wants  and  claims 
of  all  clerical  parties,  as  well  as  of  the 
laity,  and  let  us  decide  what,  in  view 
of  the  conditions  of  society  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  the  j^rlnciples 
npon  which  In  the  public  worship  of 
God,  the  letter  of  ecclesiastical  law  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress and  of  order  within  the  pale  of 
the  Establl.shed  Church."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's proposal  amounted  to  an 
undertaking  to  recast  the  entire  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  England. 
Opposition  on  such  a  basis  would  have 
reanimated  his  energies  and  fired  his 
ambition.  At  the  head  of  a  Liberal 
party,  engaged  In  such  an  enterprise, 
he  would  have  felt  himself  to  be 
worthily  and  honourably  employed. 
He  brought  forward  his  resolutions. 
He  astonished  the  House  and  the 
country  by  the  torrent-like  force  of 
the  eloquence  with  which  he  pleaded 
his  cause,  and  the  comprehensive  grasp 
of  the  subject  which  he  displayed. 
He  was  regarded  with  wonder,  with 
admiration,  it  might  even  be  witli 
sympathy — not  with  assent.  Tiie 
blank  looks  of  all   parties   told  him  it 
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was  not  tlius  a  way  could  be  opened 
to  the  stars.  He  stood  alone.  Earnest, 
impassioned,  bent  upon  honest,  real 
work,  ho  was  a  stranger  in  a  House 
Avhich  was  transacting  a  piece  of 
elaborate  humbug.  Every  candid 
observer  with  any  spark  of  nobleness 
in  his  composition  felt  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  towered  in  moral  elevation 
above  the  general  level  of  the  House, 
but  this  was  not  more  plain  than  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  his  position. 
The  supporters  of  the  Public  Worship 
Bill  valued  it  simply  as  a  stick  where- 
with to  smite  into  silence  the  Ritualists, 
or  frighten  them  out  of  the  Church. 
Even  among  the  Liberals  none  could 
be  found  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  Eadicals  acknowledging,  with  all 
frankness,  that  if  the  thing  were  to 
be  done,  his  was  the  only  rational  and 
comprehensive  way  of  doing  it,  felt 
that  the  recasting  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  was  not  parliamentary 
work,  and  that  the  only  feasible  mode 
of  solving  the  difficulty  was  to  dis- 
establish the  Church,  and  leave  Epis- 
copalians, like  all  other  religionists,  to 
arrange  their  own  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  Whigs,  nervously  apprehensive  of 
danger  to  the  EstabUshment,  felt  by 
some  instinct  that  to  undertake  the 
comprehensive  remodelling  of  the 
Church  in  Parliament  would  be  to 
break  up  the  concern.  The  old  kettle 
might  be  tempered,  it  could  not  be 
repaired.  The  cynics  of  the  House 
and  the  clubs,  who  always  hated  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  being  nobler  and  more 
conscientious  than  themselves,  sneered 
at  the  entire  exhibition  as  one  more 


proof  of  his  incurable  ecclesiasticism 
and  speculative  eccentricity.  The 
great  body  of  the  Tories  looked  on  in 
silent  amazement,  strong  in  the 
strength  of  stupidity.' 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
Mr.  Disraeli,  as  a  shrewd  party  leader, 
and  one  ever  on  the  alert,  would  fail 
to  perceive  his  advantage  at  this 
juncture.  On  the  contrar}^  he  at  once 
formally  defied  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
offered  him  battle.  '  For  once  Mr. 
Disraeli  perfectly  understood  his  coun- 
trymen. They  were  bent  simply  upon 
having  the  Ritualists  turned  out  of 
the  Church,  and  fancied  that  the 
Public  Worship  Bill  would  some  way 
or  other  vindicate  the  Protestant 
character  of  the  Establishment.  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  Philistinic  elo- 
quence, in  the  tone  of  a  head  master 
of  a  public  school,  who  hears  that  the 
boys  are  becoming  mutinous,  was 
exactly  in  accord  with  the  humour  of 
the  House  and  the  country.  The 
parsons  were  getting  unruly ;  give 
them  a  touch  of  the  cane.  The 
religious  earnestness  of  Mr.  Gladstone; 
his  reverence  for  the  Church,  as  a 
sacred  institution ;  his  desire  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  all  parties 
within  the  pale,  found  no  echo  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Disraeh  and  Sir  William 
Harcoiirt  appealing  without  the  remo- 
test allusion  to  any  sacredness  in  the 
Church,  to  the  vague  idea  of  the 
nation,  that  it  was  and  always  must 
be  a  Protestant  Church,  were  suppor- 
ted by  all  parties.  Mr.  Gladstone 
found  that  if  he  engaged  in  the 
conflict  he    would   be    comnelled,   like 
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Frederick  the  Great  at  tlie  battle  of 
Kolin,  to  storm  the  batteries  alone. 
He  abandoned  a  hopeless  attempt,  and 
his  resignation  of  the  Liberal  leader- 
ship, though  its  foi-mal  announcement 
was  regulated  by  the  usages  of  the 
parliamentary  session,    may    be    dated 


than  that  he  was  sixty-five,  and  had 
served  England  for  forty-three  years, 
he  announced  that  party  politics  would 
no  longer  be  the  main  business  of  his 
life.  We  repeat  respectfully,  but  with 
all  deliberation,  that  we  think  he  made 
a  mistake.     At  sixty-five  a  man  may 
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from  this  point.  He  had  a  second 
time  failed  to  strike  out  a  policy  for 
the  Liberal  party,  and  he  could  not 
confine  himself  to  the  routine  work  of 
a  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  could 
not  content  himself  Avith  the  simple 
programme  of  a  leader  contending  for 
ofiice — a  leader  proving  to  the  public 
in  opposition  that  he  and  his  Liberals 
could  rule  the  empire  better  than  the 
Tories.       Alleging    no    other    reason 

95 


still  be  called  young  to  be  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  but  is  it  a 
warrantable  hope  for  any  man,  who, 
at  sixty-five,  could  reasonably  looki 
forward  to  ruling  the  empire,  say  for\ 
ten  years,  as  Prime  Minister,  that  he 
will  find  a  more  august  or  important 
vocation  in  literature,  science,  or 
philosophy?  Was  it  not  too  late  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  look  back  from  the 
plough  ?  '     Nevertheless,  as   admitted 
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bv  this  writer,  Mr.  Gladstone  rendered 
considerable  service  to  the  country  by 
his  controversial  writings. 

Mr.  Gladstone  met  his  successful 
antagonist  fairly  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  upon  the  Address,  defended 
the  conduct  of  the  late  Government 
in  dissolving  Parliament.  He  held 
that  the  simple  possession  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary majority  did  not  betoken 
absolute  confidence  in  a  Government, 
and  would  not  justify  it  in  retaining 
office  until  the  natural  expiration  of 
Parliament.  Admitting  that  the  ver- 
dict of  the  country  had  been  jjro- 
nounced  in  no  uncertain  manner,  and 
without  discussing  the  combinations 
which  had  brought  it  about,  he  did 
not  regret  the  dissolution  by  which  it 
had  been  evoked,  if  thereby  an  02)por- 
tunity  had  been  given  to  the  people  to 
express  their  opinion  upon  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs,  and  upon  those  who 
ought  to  du-ect  them  in  the  future. 
The  transfer  of  power  was  made  under 
conditions  favourable  to  the  late  Govern- 
ment ;  but  the  majority  of  the  con- 
stituencies had  rejected  their  proposals, 
and  as  this  was  the  act  of  the  country, 
the  new  Government  was  entitled  to  a 
fair  trial,  and  open  space  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  plans  and  the 
application  of  their  principles.  Every- 
thing like  factious  opposition  should 
be  avoided,  and  full  oisportunity 
should  be  given  to  the  various 
departments  to  develop  their  plans 
and  apply  their  princi^^les.  It  was  but 
right  that  the  country  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  judging  of  those  plans 


and  princiijles  ;  and  whether  the  result 
should  be  the  continuance  in  power  of 
gentlemen  opposite  or  the  contrary, 
the  Constitution  Avould  provide  a 
remedy  for  any  conceivable  state  of 
things. 

Now  was  witnessed  for  a  short  time 
the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  perfectly 
friendly  and  jseaceful  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Government  making  no 
pretensions  to  an  original  jjolicy, 
resolved  on  following  the  example  of 
their  predecessors.  Mr.  Smollett  pro- 
l^osed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  late 
Government  in  connection  with  the 
dissolution,  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his 
reply,  completely  annihilated  the  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  the 
motion  collapsed.  The  Premier  would 
hear  nothing  against  the  Liberal  chief, 
while  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  confessed 
that  the  financial  calculations  of  the 
ex-Prime  Minister  were  quite  correct, 
and  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  five 
millions  and  a  half  All,  in  fact,  went 
'  merry  as  a  marriage  bell'  until  the 
introduction  of  several  important  reli- 
gious measures  by  the  Government. 

The  first  of  these  measures  was  the 
Church  Patronage  of  Scotland  Bill. 
Brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  the  object 
of  this  bill  was  to  abolish  the  system 
of  lay  patronage  in  the  Established 
Kirk,  and  to  make  it  over  to  the  con- 
gregation. The  question  of  patronage 
had  agitated  the  jseoplc  of  Scotland  for 
the  last  three  hundred  3ears,  and  the 
General  Assembly  had  passed  various 
resolutions     expressing    dissatisfaction 
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with  the  existing  condition  of  things. 
The  bill,  which  was  exceedingly  short, 
proposed  to  abolish  all  Church  patron- 
age from  the  Crown  downwards,  and 
to  create  a  constituency  b)^  whom  the 
minister  of  a  congregation  might  be  se- 
lected. The  qualification  taken  would  be 
that  which  existed  in  other  Presbyterian 
bodies  in  Scotland,  and  the  patronage 
would  be  vested  in  the  male  commu- 
nicants. The  bill  would  enact,  as 
regarded  compensation  to  patrons,  that 
it  should  not  exceed  one  year's  stipend; 
and  it  was  believed  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  patrons  would 
not  require  compensation  at  all. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  and  some  other 
Liberal  peers  supported  the  bill,  but 
on  the  motion  for  its  second  reading 
in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Baxter  pro])osed 
an  amendment  to  the  eflect  that  the 
House  considered  it  inexpedient  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  patronage 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  without 
further  inquiry  and  information.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  debate  was  a 
vigorous  speech  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  The  right  lion, 
gentleman's  re-appearance  in  the  House 
after  a  considerable  absence  was  the 
signal  for  a  unanimous  outburst  of 
cheering  from  the  Liberal  benches. 
His  presence  for  some  time  escaped 
notice,  but  when  it  became  known,  his 
greeting  was  of  the  warmest  and  most 
flattering  character.  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
once  grappled  with  the  subject  with 
that  facility  w^hich  in  other  men  we 
should  call  eloquence.  Regretting  to 
find  himself  engaged  in  a  new  ecclesi- 
astical   controversy,    yet    admitting  at 


the  same  time  that  the  motive  of  the 
biU  was  laudable,  the  ex- Premier  said 
its  details  were  so  objectionable,  and 
its  production  was  so  inopportune  and 
premature,  that  he  was  constrained  to 
support  Mr.  Baxter's  amendment.  He 
based  his  opposition  to  the  bill  on 
three  grounds — the  exclusion  of 
'  heritox-s'  from  all  share,  as  such,  in 
the  election  of  ministers  ;  the  omission 
of  any  provision  calculated  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  Highland  parishes  ;  and 
the  alleged  injustice  which  the  aboli- 
tion of  patronage  would  do  to  the  Free 
Church.  The  bill  amounted  to  a  cry 
of  Peccavi ;  and  he  asked  what  they 
Avere  going  to  do  for  those  people 
whom  they  had  driven  out  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  compelled  to 
find  ministers  for  themselves,  to  build 
churches,  manses,  and  schools,  and  in 
fact  to  organise  and  pay  for  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  system 
of  Church  government.  If  they  would 
receive  them  back  in  bodies,  he  would 
withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  bill. 
If  the  General  Assembly  would,  on 
terms  of  fraternal  equality,  communicate 
with  the  Dissenting  bodies,  and  endea- 
vour to  bring  aboiit  a  union  of  equality, 
he  would  assist  them  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  power ;  but  the  present  bill  was 
neither  fair  nor  generous.  He  wanted 
to  know  what  the  General  Assembly 
had  done  towards  reuniting  itself  to 
bodies  which  it  turned  out,  bodies 
which  held  the  view  that  formed  the 
basis  of  the  present  bill.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone finally  discussed  the  effects  which 
the  measure  now  proposed  had  already 
produced : — 
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There  was  scarcely  any  discstablislnneut,  move- 
Tuent  in  Scotland  until  the  date  of  the  introduction 
of  this,  I  do  not  call  it  bad,  but  crude,  premature, 
and  insufficiently  considered  bill.  But  is  it  true 
that  there  is  no  promise  of  a  disestablishment  move- 
meut  in  Scotland  now  ?  What  has  happened  since 
the  announcement  of  this  biU  ?  The  representatives 
of  1,200,000  of  the  Scottish  people  have,  in  their 
General  Assembly,  declared  for  disestablishment. 
.  .  .  There  were  295,  as  I  imderstaud  the 
uiunber,  against  98,  those  98  not  voting  in  favour 
of  establishment,  but  for  the  previous  question.  I 
do  not  wish  myself  to  be  responsible  for  raising  the 
■question  of  disestablishment  in  Scotland.  I  am  not 
au  idolater  of  establishments. 

Here  Mr.  Gladstone  was  interrupted 
by  an  ironical  cheer  from  tlie  Minis- 
terial benches,  but  lie  continued  amid 
the  coimter  cheering  of  his  own  sup- 
porters : — 

Neither  am  I  one  of   those  who  would   wish  to 
raise  a  controversy  of  that  kind,  excepting  under 
very  strong  justifying  circumstances,  and  excepting 
with  a  perfect  preparedness  to  abide  the  issue  of 
that  contest.     If  the  cheer  we  have  just  lieard — and 
it  was,  perhaps,  a  very  fair,  natural,  aud  legitimate 
cheer — was  intended  to  imply  that  I  am  a  great 
enemy  of  establishments,  because  I  used  every  effort 
in  my  power  to  put  an  end  to  au  establishment  in 
Ireland,  I  must  say,  in  answer  to  that  cheer,  that  I 
do  not  repent  the  part  I  took.     So  far  from  repient- 
ing  it,  if  I  am  to  have  a  character  with  posterity  at 
all — supposing    posterity    is    ever    to    know    that 
such  a  jjerson  as  myself  existed  in  this  country — I 
am  perfectly  willing   that  my  character  sliould  bo 
tried  simply  and  solely  by  tlie  proceedings  to  which 
I   was   a   party   with   regard   to  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment.      I   would,   however,  in    this    case 
I'ecognise    distinctions    that    are    foimded    in   the 
nature  of  things.     In  Scotland  there  has  been  no 
general  movement  of  principle  towards  disestablish- 
ment;   and  although  an   established  Church   in   a 
minority  is  an  anomaly,  it  is  au  anomaly  which  I  was 
well  content  to  tolerate,  and  which  the  masses  of 
the  peojile  of  Scotland  were  justly  and  msely  pre- 
pared   to    tolerate,    and    not    to    be    guided    by 
abstract  principles,  but  by  a  carefid  regard  to  the 
state  of  facts.     But  when  in  that  state  of  tilings  the 
Government    throws   down    the    challongo    before 
them ;  proposes  to  invest  tliis  ecclesiastical  body,  or 
even  the  committee  or  commission  of  it,  with  powers 
never  before  entrusted  to  an  ecclesiastical  body,  but 
which  will  infallibly  be  quoted  in  support  of  high 


clerical  pretensions  in  other  quarters ;  and  when  in 
doing  that,  it  does  it,  as  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
lord  says,  in  the  sense  of  strengthening  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  declining  to  recognise,  for  every 
practical  purpose,  the  existence  of  those  great 
Presbyterian  communities  whom  you  drove  out  and 
compelled  to  become  Dissenters,  entirely  declining 
to  recognise  them,  except  as  bodies  from  whom  you 
make  a  certain  profit  by  withdrawing  one  adherent 
from  them  here,  and  another  from  them  there — that 
is  a  challenge,  I  think,  to  them  to  take  up  a  question 
of  the  public  and  national  endowment  of  religion 
such  as  was  never  before  issued  by  a  Government 
under  any  circumstances,  and  such  as,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  totally  inconsistent  with  prudence  and  wisdom 
to  issue.  If  we  have  been  rash — which  I  do  not 
admit — our  rashness  will  certainly  fade  into  utter 
insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  gratuitous  hardi- 
hood of  the  Government,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
determines  to  initiate  a  religious  war  in  Scotland 
under  the  influence  of  the  best  motives,  but  under 
circumstances  the  most  slippei'y  and  dangerous. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  by  whom,  in  the  conduct 
of  business,  Mr.  Gladstone's  absence 
had  been  especially  felt,  congratulated 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  upon  his 
re-appearance,  and  expressed  the 
o-eneral  feelins:  of  the  House,  when  he 
said  that  all  had  missed  him.  He 
hoped  his  appearance  that  night  would 
not  be  a  solitary  one.  Replying  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  arguments,  he  denied 
that  this  was  an  abolition  of  patronage  ; 
it  was  merely  an  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  selecting  ministers,  and  in  what 
they  had  done  the  Government  had 
acted  upon  precedent.  With  reference 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  defence  of  his  L-ish 
Church  polic}^  the  Premier  expressed 
a  hope  that  his  epitaph  would  not  ^ 
include  the  disestablishment  of  any 
other  church.  The  second  reading  of 
the  bill  was  carried  by  307  to  109 
votes. 

The  next  important  speech  by  Mr. 
Gladstone   this    session   was  that    de- 
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livered  on  the  Public  Worship  Eegu- 
lation  Bill.  This  measiiro,  as  intro- 
duced by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  in  its 
amended  form,  provided  that  to  the 
bishop  should  be  given  that  directory 
power  as  to  worship  which,  from 
sundry  places  in  the  Canons  and  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  would  seem  to  have  been 
intended  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  He  was  to  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  a  board  of  assessors,  clerical 
and  lay.  Supposing  that  any  one 
parishioner,  or  the  rural  dean,  or  the 
archdeacon,  should  think  that  the 
practices  of  a  given  incumbent  with 
regard  to  public  worship  amounted  to 
a  grievance,  he  should  have  a  right  to 
go  to  the  bishop  and  state  it  as  such. 
If  the  bishop  should  think  it  was 
a  matter  that  ought  to  be  inquired 
into,  he  should  call  his  assessors 
together  ;  and  if  that  tribunal  should 
condemn  the  act  or  acts  in  question, 
the  bishop  would  issue  his  monition. 
But  the  incumbent  might  be  allowed 
an  appeal  to  the  archbishop  with  a 
board  of  assessors,  whose  decision 
should  be  final. 

Having  passed  the  Lords,  the  bill 
came  down  to  the  Commons,  and  its 
second  reading  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Russell  Gurney.  During  the  first 
night  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Gladstone 
rose  and  addressed  the  House  in  a 
speech  which,  according  to  the  daily 
journals,  faii'ly  electrified  the  assembly. 
He  began  by  the  declaration  that  he 
had  never  ajjproached  any  question 
with  more  embarrassment  than  this, 
and  he    had  been  constrained  to  quit 


his  retirement  to  point  out  the  false 
issue    which     had    been    laid    before 
Parliament,  and  to  dispel  the  delusions 
and    the     ignorance    which    prevailed 
throughout  the   country  in  regai'd  to 
this  bill.     The  difficulty  under  which 
Parliament  laboured  was  increased  by 
the  history  of  the  bill,  which  he  traced 
from  the  first  announcement  of  it  by 
some  '  clever  fellow  '  in  the  columns  of 
a  daily  paper,  and  also  by  the  departure 
from  the  usual  practice  that  the  heads 
of  the  Chiu-ch  and  of  the  State  should 
concur    in    any    legislation    for    the 
Cliurch.     His  great  objection,  however, 
to  the  bill  was  its   interference   with 
liberty  and  with  the  variety  of  customs 
which  had  grown  up  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  though  he  also  took 
exception  to  the  omission  of  the  bi.shops 
from  the  bill,  and  to  the  payment  of 
the  Judge's  salary  from  the  funds  of 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.     He  con- 
sidered that  Ritualism  was  the  smallest 
part  of  the  question,  and  wath  regard 
to  the  eighth  clause  of  the  bill,  which 
defined  the  offences  to  be  dealt  with, 
he  insisted  that  by  strictly  and   uni- 
foiTnly     enforcing     the     Rubrics,    any 
indiscreet    or   fussy  bishop   would   be 
enabled  to  root  out  local  usages,  tradi- 
tions, and  customs  in  the  celebration 
of  public  worship ;   and  the  variations 
from  the  Rubric,  whether  of  omission 
or  commission,   he    maintained   ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with.     Mr.  Glad- 
stone enlarged  upon  the  inconveniences 
of   enforcing    strict    uniformity-.       For 
example,     the     Rubric     required    the 
catechising    of  children    at   the   after- 
noon service,  it  required  the  Athana- 
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sian  Creed  to  be  read  thirteen  times  in 
tlie  year,  and  it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  the  present  Hymnology  of  the 
Church  was  in  accordance  with  the 
Rubrics.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
also  mentioned  the  sej^arate  or  single 
administration  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments as  another  matter  in  which 
strict  uniformity  could  not  be  enforced. 
Then  followed  this  passage,  perhaps 
the  most  striking  in  the  speech  : — 

I,  for  one,  will  make  uo  objcetiou  to  any  expoudi- 
tnre  of  time  wliieh  the  House  is  prepared  to  make 
ill  order  to  discuss  tlie  question ;  I  will  iiot  bo  tlio 
man  to  raise  the  cry  of  difficulty  or  iucouveuienco ; 
l)ut  I  shall  be  the  iiiau  from  stage  to  stage  of  the 
bill,  as  far  as  it  may  be  necessary,  to  point  out  the 
real  nature  of  the  work  we  are  doiug,  to  endeavour 
to  assist  the  House  in  sifting  these  proposals  to  the 
bottom,  and  in  dissipating  and  dispelling  the  gross 
illusions  which  possess  the  country,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  mind  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  with  regard  to  the 
provisions  and  proliable  operation  of  the  bUl.  .  .  . 
I  think  I  have  sliown  the  House  that  inconvenience 
must  arise  from  the  very  first  slip  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  a  bishop  who  may  allow  an  improper 
suit  to  proceed.  Well,  then,  the  House  may  say 
fairly — '  Do  not  you  think  something  ought  to  lie 
done  ?  '  and  I  think  the  idea  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  is  what  weighs  upon  the  minds  of  most 
jnen.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done 
in  principle.  The  House  can  do  nothing  without 
acknowledging  how  much  wo  owe  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  for  their 
zeal  and  devotion.  For  eighteen  years  I  was  a 
servant  of  a  very  largo  body  of  them.  My  place  is 
now  most  worthily  occupied  by  anotlier ;  but  I 
have  not  forgotten,  and  never  can  forget,  the 
many  sacrifices  they  were  always  ready  to 
make,  and  the  real  liberality  of  mind  which 
upon  a  thousand  occasions  they  have  shown. 
But  even  that  is  a  thing  totally  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  work  which  they  ai'O  doing. 
Ton  talk  of  the  observance  of  the  law.  Why,  sir, 
every  day  and  night  the  dergymau  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  the  spirit  he  diffuses  aroimd  him, 
by  the  lessons  he  imparts,  lays  the  nation  imder  a 
load  of  obligation  to  him.  The  eccentricities  of  a 
haudfid  of  men,  therefore,  can  never  make  me  forget 
the  illustrious  merit  of  the  services  done  by  the 
mass  of  the  clergy  in  an  age  which  is  beyond  all 


others  luxurious,  and,  I  fear,  selfish  and  worldly. 
These  are  the  men  who  hold  up  to  us  a  banner  on 
which  is  written  the  motto  of  Eternal  Life,  and  of 
the  care  for  things  unseen  which  must  remain  the 
chief  hope  of  man  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  mortal  life. 


After  this  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
clergy,  Mr.  Gladstone  observed  that 
there  was  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of 
saying  something  about  what  ought  to 
be  done  in  this  matter — at  least  in 
principle.  He  had  accordingly  em- 
bodied his  ideas  on  the  subject  into 
six  resolutions,  which  he  proceeded  to 
read  to  the  House  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  in  proceeding  to  consider  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Public  Worship, 
this  House  cannot  do  otherwise  than  take  into  view 
the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  since  the 
enactment  of  the  present  Rubrics  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  multi- 
tude of  particulars  embraced  in  the  conduct  of 
Divine  service  under  their  provisions  ;  the  doubts 
occasionally  attaching  to  their  interpretation,  and 
the  number  of  points  they  are  thought  to  leave 
imdecidcd;  the  diversities  of  local  custom  which 
under  these  circumstances  have  long  prevailed  ;  and 
the  unreasonableness  of  proscribing  all.  varieties  of 
opinion  and  usage  among  the  many  thousands  of 
congregations  of  the  Church  distributed  throughout 
the  land. 

2.  That  this  House  is  therefore  reluctant  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  every  single  bishop,  on  the  motion 
of  one  or  of  three  persons  howsoever  defined, 
greatly  increased  facilities  towards  procm-ing  an 
absolute  ruling  of  many  points  hitherto  left  open 
and  reasonably  allowing  of  diversity,  and  thereby 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  inflexible  rule  of 
imiformity  throughout  the  land,  to  the  prejudice, 
in  matters  indifferent,  of  the  liberty  now  practically 
existing. 

3.  That  the  House  willingly  acknowledges  the 
great  and  exemplary  devotion  of  the  clergy  in 
general  to  their  sacred  calling,  but  is  not  on  that 
account  the  less  disposed  to  guard  against  the  in- 
discretion, or  thirst  for  power,  or  otlier  faidts  of 
indi'v-iduals. 

4.  That  the  House  is  therefore  willing  to  lend  its 
best  assistance  to  any  measure  recummcnded  by 
adequate  authority,  with  a  view  to  in-ovide  more 
effectual  secm-ities  against  any  neglect  of  or  depar- 
ture from  strict  law  which  may  give  evidence  of  a 
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desi^  to  alter,  without  the  consent  of  the  nation, 
the  spirit  or  siil)stance  of  the  cstaWisIiod  religion. 

5.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it  is  also  to 
be  desired  tliat  the  nicmhers  of  the  Clinroh,  having 
a  legitimate  interest  in  lier  services,  should  receive 
ample  protection  against  precipitate  and  arbitrary 
changes  of  established  customs  by  the  sole  will  of 
the  clergyman  and  against  the  wishes  locally  pre- 


of  his  incomparable  eloquence ;  but  the 
speech  they  had  just  heard  could  only 
be  described  as  a  powerful  plea  for 
universal  Nonconformity,  or  optional 
conformity.  The  chief  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  re-assert   the  unalterable 


LOliD   JOHN    MANXEUS,    il.T. 


Talent  among  them ;  and  that  such  protection  does 
not  appear  to  be  afforded  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bUl  now  before  the  House. 

6.  Tliat  the  House  attaches  a  high  value  to  the 
concurrence  of  her  Majesty's  Government  with  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  initiative  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  Established  Church. 

Sir  "William  Harcourt  said  they  had 
all  been  under  the  wand  of  the  Great 
Enchanter,  and  had  listened  with  rapt 
attention  as  he  poured  forth  the  wealth 


attachment  of  the  people  of  England  to 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  The 
debate  was  adjourned,  and  on  the  13th 
Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  Mr.  GHadstone's 
resolutions  could  only  point  to  one 
conclusion — the  abolition  of  that  re- 
ligious settlement  which  had  prevailed 
in  this  country  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  on  which  depended  much 
of  our  civil  liberty.     Such  propositions 
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ought  at  once  to  be  brought  under 
discussion,  and  if  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  were  voted  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  pending  debate,  he 
would  give  Mr.  Gladstone  an  oppor- 
tunity   of   bringing   forward    his    six 


cussion  was  closed  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  said  that  the  object  of  the  bill 
was  to  put  down  Ritualism ;  and  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  know  what 
Eitualism  was,  he  was  in  a  very 
isolated  position. 


THE    RIGHT    HON.    RICHARD   ASSHETON    CROSS,    M.  P. 


resolutions  on  the  motion  for  going 
into  committee.  The  debate  was 
resumed  on  the  15th.  Mr.  Walter 
thought  that  the  grievances  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  complained — even  the 
compulsion  to  read  the  Athanasian 
Creed  and  the  Prayer  for  the  Chm-ch 
Militant — were  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  Ritualistic  practices  against 
which  the  biU  was  directed.  The  dis- 
86 


The  Government  thus  clearly  adopted 
the  bill,  and  the  second  reading  was 
carried  without  a  division.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
resolutions  were  distasteful  to  the  bulk 
of  his  own  supporters,  the  whole  House 
in  fact  being  practically  unanimous  in 
its  desire  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Ritualism.  On  the  following  day, 
accordingly,  Mr.  Gladstone  announced 
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the  withdrawal  of  his  resolutions.  The 
House  having  passed  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  without  a  division,  he 
could  not  in  fairness,  he  said,  do 
otherwise  than  accept  that  decision  as 
an  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  House 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  in  committee,  without  raising  any 
of  those  broad  questions  relating  to  the 
grounds  and  proper  limits  of  legislation 
which  undoubtedly  were  raised  in  the 
resolutions  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  Notice  had  also  been  given  of 
important  amendments  which  tended 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  bill. 
He  therefoi'e  did  not  intend  to  move 
his  resolutions.  A  collision  arose  with 
the  Lords  upon  an  amendment  carried 
in  the  Commons.  The  chief  incidents 
in  the  debate  in  the  Lower  House 
were  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt's  passage  of 
arms  with  his  former  chief,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli's  description  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  as  a  man  who  never 
measured  his  phrases,  but  was  '  a  great 
master  of  gibes,  and  flouts,  and  sneers.' 
Eventually  the  Commons  did  not  insist 
upon  tlieir  amendment,  and  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time  on  the  3rd  of 
August. 

The  Public  Worship  Eegulation  Bill 
became  law,  but  how  inoperative  it 
has  been  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  Eitualistic  practices  in  the 
Church  are  at  this  moment  more 
flourishing  than  ever,  and  in  most 
lioceses  are  practically  suffered  to  go 
unchecked. 

Mr.  Gladstone  strongl}^  opposed  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
introduced    by    Lord    Sandon.       The 


object  of  this  measure  was  the  trans, 
ference  to  the  Charity  Commissioners 
of  the  powers  held  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  Act  of  1869 — powers  which  at  tlie 
close  of  the  session  of  1873  it  had 
been  agreed  to  prolong  for  another 
twelve  months,  the  original  term  of 
three  years  ha^'ing  expired.  It  was 
further  proposed  to  alter  the  definitions 
contained  in  the  former  Act,  so  as  to 
restore  to  the  Church  of  England  the 
administration  of  numerous  schools  in 
cases  where  the  founder  had  recognised 
the  authority  of  a  bishop,  or  had 
directed  attendance  on  the  service  of 
the  Church,  or  had  required  that  the 
masters  should  be  in  holy  orders.  This 
bUl  was  regarded  by  the  Liberal  party 
as  the  first  distinct  attempt  to  reverse 
recent  legislation,  and  to  the  Noncon- 
formists it  was  especially  obnoxious  ; 
for  it  practically  gave  to  one  religious 
body  the  control  of  schools  that  were 
thrown  open  to  the  whole  nation  by 
the  policy  of  the  last  Parliament.  The 
principles  of  the  measure — which  thus 
went  far  beyond  the  transfer  of  the 
powers  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners— gave  rise  to  considerable 
agitation. 

Accordingly,  when  the  order  for  the 
second  reading  came  on,  Mr.  Forster 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  The 
more  he  studied  it,  he  said,  the  more 
he  felt  convinced  that  it  was  a  step 
backward.  He  could  adduce  argu- 
ments which  even  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  could  hardly  disregard,  to 
show  that   the  change  of  policy  pro- 
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posed  was  unwise,  reactionary,  and 
unjust,  and  the  change  in  administra- 
tion inexpedient  and  needless,  if  not 
dangerous.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  noble  lord  was  attempting  to  claim 
for  the  Established  Church — which, 
after  all,  was  only  a  denomination, 
although  the  largest — schools  which 
really  belonged  to  the  nation,  and  that 
he  was  striving  so  to  arrange  things 
that  members  of  that  Church  should 
have  exclusive  control  over  schools 
which  ought  to  be  open  to  all  classes  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects.  Out  of  1,082 
grammar  schools,  584  were  founded 
before  the  Toleration  Act ;  35  were 
pre-Reformation  schools  ;  and  44  were 
founded  during  the  Commonwealth. 
Mr.  Forster  paid  a  strong  tribute  to 
the  Commissioners  for  their  services  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  called  atten- 
to  the  fact  that  only  ten  of  their 
schemes  had  been  challenged  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

This  measure  drew  forth  a  strong 
condemnation  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  Church,  he  held,  had  no  title 
to  the  endowments  bestowed  on  her 
between  1530  and  1660 — when  no 
man  could  live  outside  her  pale  ;  and 
her  title  was  in  no  way  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  founder  had 
directed  Church  instruction  to  be  given 
to  the  children.  This  retrograde  legis- 
lation was  unusual  and  unwise ;  for  it 
was  a  bill  for  undoing  part  of  the  work 
of  the  last  Parliament.  The  party 
which  sat  opposite  possessed,  after 
having  been  many  years  in  a  minority, 
a  large  majority  ;  '  but,'  continued  Mr. 
Grladstone,   '  what  I  wish  to  point  out 


is  this,  that  the  history  of  our  country 
for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  presents 
to  us,  as  a  general  rule,  tliis  remarkable 
picture :  The  initiative  of  policy  in 
almost  every  instance — I  do  not  know 
of  even  one  exception — both  of  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative,  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Liberal  party,  and 
subsequently  adopted  in  prudence  and 
in  honesty  by  the  party  which  is  called 
Conservative.  Take  the  financial,  take 
the  colonial,  take  any  of  the  depart- 
ments ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  jovl 
will  find  that  this  is  a  true  desci'iption 
of  the  history  of  which  we  have  all 
been  witnesses.  When  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  came  into  power  in 
1834,  and  again  in  1841,  after  the  first 
Reform  Act  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
long  dispute  and  much  contention, 
there  was  absolute  security  in  the 
mind  of  the  country,  and  full  con- 
viction that  the  party  coming  into 
ofiice  would  not  be  so  unwise  and  so 
unpatriotic  as  to  retrace  the  steps 
taken  by  their  predecessors.  This  is 
the  first  instance  on  record,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  of  any 
deliberate  attempt  being  made  by  a 
Ministry  at  retrogression.' 

The  speaker,  nevertheless,  went  on 
to  make  allusion  to  the  case  of  the 
Presbyterian  Establishment,  which  had 
been  placed  in  possession  of  ecclesias- 
tical patronage  in  Scotland  in  the  time 
of  William  III.  A  Tory  Ministry 
subsequently  came  into  power,  which 
made  an  attempt  at  passing  a  re- 
actionary bill.  This  Ministry  intro- 
duced a  measure  for  the  establishment 
of  patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
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which  involved  the  repeal  of  the 
previous  Act  of  William  III.  Tliis 
was  the  one  solitary  instance  to  which 
her  Majesty's  Government  could  refer. 
And  what  an  instance  ! — an  instance 
that  brought  about  the  passage  of  the 
Act  which  the  same  party  now  pro- 
posed to  repeal,  because  it  was  an  Act 
of  retrogression,  and  because  it  inter- 
fered with  the  integrity  of  the  Pres- 
b3-terian  constitution.  That  was  the 
only  instance  of  any  similar  course 
that  could  be  adduced  in  support  of 
the  ill-omened  bill  they  were  now 
invited  to  vote  for.  If  that  were  so — 
if  it  were  a  most  unusual  stejD — it  was 
also  as  un\vise  as  it  was  unusual.  Mr. 
Gladstone  asked  in  conclusion  : — 

What  does  this  bill  amonnt  to  ?  The  right  hon. 
geutleman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  R.  A.  Cross) 
has  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  legacies  which  have 
been  left  by  the  Liberal  Goremment.  Tes  ;  there 
have  been  a  great  many  legacies  left  by  the  Liberal 
Government.  The  ))oliey  which  at  present  governs 
evei-y  department  of  the  State  is  part  of  a  legacy 
left  by  the  Liberal  Government.  Tlie  riglit  hon. 
gentleman  and  liis  party  ought  to  be  more  grateful 
for  those  Liberal  legacies  on  which  tliey  will  have 
to  live  as  a  Ministry.  Wliat  are  we  now  asked  to 
do?  The  majority  of  this  Parliament  is  invited  to 
undo  the  work  of  their  predecessors  in  office,  in 
defiance  of  precedents,  which  I  should  weary  the 
House  by  eniunerating,  so  great  are  their  numbers 
and  uniformity.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  what 
is  now  the  majority  is  about  to  imdo  an  Acl  which 
they  had  never  opposed  in  its  passage.  I  believe 
that  the  conditions  with  reference  to  schools  before 
the  Toleration  Act  and  before  the  Reformat  ion  were 
carried  in  this  House  without  a  di^-ision.  I  believe 
I  am  even  strictly  correct  in  saying  that  this  pro- 
vision was  not  only  agreed  to  without  a  division, 
but  without  an  adverse  voice  when  the  question  was 
put  from  the  Chair.  Yet  they  now  avail  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  they  have  to  attempt  to 
repeal  what  they  did  not  object  to  when  it  was 
before  Parliament.  Is  thiswise?  Is  it  politic? 
Is  it  favourable  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ?  .  .  .  "What  has  been  the  judg- 
ment generally  passed  upon  us  by  foreign  authors, 


men  of  the  highest  weight  and  importance  in  their 
respective  countries  ?  They  have  often  told  truths 
of  which  wo  should  not  be  fidly  aware  from  our 
own  observation.  What  have  they  told  us  of  their 
judgment  of  the  course  and  conduct  of  the  British 
Legislature?  If  you  consult  any  one  of  those 
great  political  writers  who  adorn  the  literature  of 
their  own  countries,  you  will  find  their  language 
respecting  us  uniform.  When  they  look  at  our 
political  constitution  they  are  struck  by  the  multi- 
tude of  obstructions  which  for  the  defence  of 
minorities  we  allow  to  be  placed  iu  the  way  of 
legislation.  Tliey  are  struck  by  observing  that  the 
immediate  result  is  great  slowness  in  the  steps  we 
take ;  but  when  they  refer  to  the  consequences  of 
this  slowness  they  find  one  great  and  powerfid 
compensation,  and  it  is  that  in  England  all  progress 
is  sui'c.  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.  Whatever  has 
been  once  decided,  whatever  has  once  taken  its 
place  in  the  Statute  Book,  or  has  been  adopted  in 
our  Administration,  no  feelings  of  party  and  no 
vicissitudes  of  majorities  or  minorities  ai-e  allowed 
to  draw  the  nation  into  the  dangerous,  though  they 
may  be  the  seductive,  paths  of  retrogression.  That 
is  the  principle  to  which  we  appeal,  and  even  were 
the  rights  of  the  case  less  clear,  even  were  it 
equitable  instead  of  inequitable,  for  the  Church  to 
make  the  claims  which  are  made  in  her  behalf  by 
the  Government,  most  unwise  would  it  be  on  the 
part  of  any  Administration — and,  of  all  others, 
most  tmwise  on  the  part  of  the  Conservative  Ad- 
ministration— ^to  give  a  shock  to  one  of  the  great 
guiding  principles  and  laws  which  have  governed 
the  policy  of  this  country  throughout  a  course  of 
many  generations,  and  the  solidity  and  security  of 
which  is  one  of  the  main  guarantees  of  the  interests 
we  possess  and  the  liberty  we  enjoy. 

Notwithstanding  this  effective  attack 
upon  its  leading  principle,  the  biU 
passed  its  second  stage  by  a  large 
majority.  The  numbers  were — For 
the  second  reading,  291  ;  against,  209 
— majority  for  the  Government,  82. 
The  Opposition,  however,  were  deter- 
mined not  to  let  the  matter  rest.  They 
brought  forward  a  hostile  motion  on 
the  proposal  for  going  into  committee, 
but  this  was  defeated  by  262  to  193, 
Yet  though  the  bill  went  into  com- 
mittee, the  Prime  Minister  speedily 
found  that  it  would  be  hotly  contested. 


i 
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and  deemed  it  unwise  to  proceed  witli 
it  in  its  first  shai^e.  He  accordingly 
juinounced  the  abandonment  of  the 
foundation  clauses,  and  the  restriction 
of  the  measure  to  the  mere  abolition 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
and  the  transfer  of  their  powers  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  Making  a 
confession  that  might  almost  seem  to 
prove  his  incapacity  to  fill  the  position 
he  occupied,  he  admitted  that  after 
hours  of  anxious  consideration,  the 
<lisputed  clauses  were  unintelligible  to 
him.  Some  days  later,  in  giving  the 
names  of  the  Commissioners  who  were 
to  take  the  Endowed  Schools  business 
upon  them,  Mr.  Disraeli  assumed 
personally  the  responsibility  for  the 
introduction  of  the  bill. 

The  Aveakness  of  the  Premier's  posi- 
tion being  thus  exposed,  Mr.  Gladstone 
retorted  upon  him  with  great  spirit. 
The  nature  of  a  Conservative  policy, 
he  observed,  was  now  clearly  seen. 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  said  that  some  of  the 
clauses  of  the  bill  were  unintelligible 
to  him ;  this  was  an  important  dis- 
covery, and  it  was  a  pity  that  it  had 
not  been  made  earlier,  as  the  charge  of 
obstructive  conduct  might  not  then 
have  been  brought  against  members 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House. 
The  pledge  of  the  Premier  to  call 
attention  to  this  subject  anew  in 
another  session  of  Parliament  was  a 
pledge  dictated  by  Ministerial  exigen- 
•cies  and  by  the  state  of  the  relations 
of  members  of  the  Cabinet,  far  more 
than  by  any  well-weighed  consideration 
of  what  was  to  take  place  in  the  future. 
If  that  was  so  lie  thought  the  Noncon- 


formists, and  not  they  only,  but  those 
who  attached  an  enormous  value  to  the 
principles  and  methods  of  stable  legis- 
lation, had  good  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  present  situation. 
In  closing  his  address  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  '  When  a  great  host  attempted 
the  invasion  of  an  enemy's  country, 
and  was  beset  by  storms,  and  baffled 
by  adverse  winds,  the  practice  was  to 
erect  an  altar,  and  to  put  the  knife  to 
the  throat  of  the  victim.  The  Com- 
missioners of  the  Endowed  Schools  are, 
on  this  occasion,  those  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  submit  to  the  sacrificial 
knife  ;  and  these  three  gentlemen — 
most  guilty  in  the  opinion  of  some 
who  have  spoken  and  Avhom  they  have 
perhaps  offended,  but  most  innocent, 
most  meritorious,  and  most  patriotic  in 
the  judgment  of  others — are  to  give 
up  their  official  existence  as  an  atone- 
ment and  reconciliation  for  others,  and 
the  sreat  mass  of  Nonconformist  in- 
terests  throughout  the  country  are,  I 
rejoice  to  say,  to  enjoy  an  absolute 
immunity  from  danger  ;  the  only  price 
that  is  paid  for  all  this  being  the 
official  life  of  Lord  Lyttelton  and  his  col- 
leagues. In  saying  that,  I  am  very  sorry 
for  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  calls 
the  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  policy  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  with  regard  to  the  En- 
dowed Schools  of  the  country  has 
received  this  most  striking,  this  most 
triumjjhant  attestation — that  three 
gentlemen  who,  as  the  noble  lord  says, 
are  o//r  friends,  arc  to  be  displaced 
from  their  office  in  order  that  three 
gentlemen  who  are  /lis  friends  may  be 
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put  into  office,  in  order  to  prosecute, 
with  bated  hopes  and  weakened  forces, 
the  difficult  duties  imjjosed  on  them  by 
the  country.' 

The  Endowed  Schools  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill,  in  its  mutilated  form, 
received  the  Royal  Assent  in  the 
month  of  August.  It  was  not  a 
measure  to  reflect  credit  upon  its 
authors ;  and  seeing  that  its  original 
scope  had  been  greatly  narrowed,  the 
Government  would  have  done  wisely 
in  abandoning  it  altogether.  But  this 
was  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservative  majority  to  exercise  its 
j^ower — notalways  with  circumspection. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  quote 
from  an  observant  writer  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  he  has  appeared  in  more 
recent  years  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  sketch  may  be  compared  with 
that  given  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this 
work  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  he  apjjeared 
a  few  years  after  he  had  first  taken  his 
seat  in  the  House.  The  later  Parlia- 
mentary critic,  writing  in  1880, 
observes  : — '  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
some  of  these  mannerisms  of  forty 
years  ago  are  preserved  by  the  great 
statesman  we  know  to-day.  It  is 
particularly  notable  that  to  this  day, 
w^hen  Mr.  Gladstone  rises  and  begins 
what  is  intended  to  be  a  great  oration, 
he  has  a  tendency  to  clasj)  his  hands 
behind  his  back.  This  attitude,  how- 
ever, like  the  subdued  mood  of  which 
it  is  an  indication,  prevails  only  during 
the  opening  sentences.  Age  has  fired 
rather  than  dulled  his  oratorical  energy. 
He   has   even   durino^  the   existence  of 


the  present  Parliament  increased  in 
rapidity  of  gesture  almost  to  the  point 
of  fury.  The  jet-black  hair  of  forty 
years  ago  has  faded  and  fallen,  leaving 
onljr  a  few  thin  wisps  of  grey  carefully 
disposed  over  the  grandly  formed  head 
with  which,  as  he  told  a  Scotch 
deputation  the  other  day,  London 
hatters  have  had  such  trouble.  The 
rounded  cheeks  are  sunken,  and  their 
bloom  has  given  place  to  pallor ;  the 
full  brow  is  wrinkled  ;  the  dark  eyes, 
bright  and  flashing  still,  are  underset 
with  innumerable  wrinkles  ;  the  good 
figure  is  somewhat  rounded  at  the 
shoulders;  andthe  sprightly  step  isgrow- 
ing  deliberate.  But  the  intellectual  fire 
of  forty  years  ago  is  rather  quickened 
than  quenched,  and  the  promise  of 
health  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled  in 
a  maintenance  of  physical  strength  and 
activity  that  seems  phenomenal. 

'  Mr.  Gladstone  will  outsit  the 
youngest  member  of  the  House  if  the 
issue  at  stake  claims  his  vote  in  the 
pending  division.  He  can  speak  for 
three  houi-s  at  a  stretch,  and  he  will  put 
into  the  three  hours  as  much  mental 
and  physical  energy  as,  judiciously  dis- 
tributed, would  suffice  for  the  whole 
debate.  His  magnificent  voice  is  as 
true  in  tone  and  as  insensible  to  fatigue 
as  when  it  was  first  heard  within  the 
walls  of  the  House.  By  comparison 
he  is  far  more  emphatic  in  gesture 
when  addressing  the  House  of  Commons 
than  when  standing  before  a  public 
meeting.  This,  doubtless,  is  explicable 
by  the  fact  that,  whilst  in  the  one  case 
he  is  free  from  contradiction,  in  the 
other  he  is,  more  particularly  during  a 
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period  of  Tory  ascendency,  outrageously  may  turn  as  on  a  pivot  to  watch  the 

subject    to    it.      Trembling    through  effect  of  his  speech  on  either  side  of  the 

eveiy  nerve  with  intensity  of  conviction  House,  he  will  assume  that  the  palm 

and   the    wrath   of   battle,   he    almost  of  his   left  hand  is   his   adversary  of 

literally  smites  his  opponent  hip  and  the  moment,  and  straightway  he  beats 


thigh. 


Taking  the   brass-bound   box     upon    it    with    his    right    hand   with     |l 
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upon  the  table  as  representative  of 
"  the  right  hon.  gentleman "  or  "  the 
noble  lord"  opposite,  he  wiU  beat  it 
^^olently  with  his  right  hand,  creating 
a  resounding  noise  that  sometimes 
makes  it  difficult  to  catch  the  words 
he  desires  to  emphasize.  Or  standing 
with  heels  closely  pressed  together, 
and  f?et  spread  out  fan-wise,  so  that  he 


a  ferocity  that  causes  to  curdle 
the  blood  of  the  occupants  of  the 
Ladies'  Grallery.  At  this  stage  will 
be  noted  the  most  marked  retention 
of  early  House  of  Commons  habit,  in 
the  way  in  which  the  orator  continually 
turns  round  to  address  his  own  followers, 
to  the  outragingof  a  fundamental  point 
of  etiquette    which   requires    that   all 
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speeches    should     be    directed   to    the 
chair.' 

We  now  come  to  several  addresses 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  delivered  in 
recent  yeai's  on  education  and  kindred 
subjects.  They  are  typical  of  other 
speeches  which  the  right  lion,  gentle- 
man has  at  various  times  made  upon 
the  same  questions,  and  show  the 
speaker  in  the  favourable  light  of  a 
friend  to  liberal  culture, — a  character 
to  which  he  has  been  steadfast  since 
he  addressed  the  students  of  Livei'pool 
College,  at  a  very  early  stage  in  his 
career.  The  first  of  these  addresses, 
which  formed,  perhaps,  the  most  inter- 
esting extra-Parliamentary  iitterance 
of  the  recess  of  1872,  was  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes  to  the  pupils  of  Liverpool 
College.  We  have  already  had  occasion, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work,  to 
make  a  brief  extract  from  that  address, 
but  it  now  demands  some  further 
notice.  The  Premier  entered  a  strong 
plea  on  behalf  of  higher  education,  and 
then  passed  on  to  refer  to  the  extra- 
ordinary and  boastful  manifestation  in 
this  age  of  ours  of  the  extremest  forms 
of  unbelief.  After  a  searching  examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Strauss's  recently  published 
work.  The  Old  Belief  and  the  New,  Mr. 
Gladstone  tendered  this  counsel  to  the 
students : — 

Tou  will  hear  much  to  the  effect  that  the  divisions 
among  Christian.s  render  it  impossible  to  say  what 
Clu'istianity  is,  and  so  destroy  the  certainty  of 
religion.  But  if  the  diviiipns  among  Christians  are 
remarkable,  not  less  so  is  their  unity  in  the  great 
doctrines  which  they  hold.  Well  nigh  fifteen 
hundred  years — years  of  a  more  sustained  activity 
than  the  world  has  ever  before  seen — have  passed 
away   since  the  great  controversies  respecting  the 

97 


Deity  and  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer  were,  after  a 
long  agony,  determined.  As  before  that  time  in  a 
manner  less  defined  but  adequ.ito  for  their  day,  so 
ever  since  that  time,  amid  ail  chance  and  change, 
more,  ay,  many  more  than  ninety-nuie  in  every 
hundred  Christians  have  with  one  will  confessed  the 
Deity  and  incarnation  of  our  Lord  as  the  cardinal 
and  central  truths  of  our  religion.  Surely  there  is 
some  comfort  here,  some  sense  of  brothei'hood, 
some  gloi-y  in  the  past,  some  hope  for  the  times  that 
are  to  come.  Ou  one  and  only  one  more  of  tlie 
favourite  fallacies  of  the  day  I  will  yet  in-esume  to 
touch.  It  is  the  opinion  and  boast  of  some  that 
man  is  not  responsible  for  his  belief.  Lord  Brougham 
was  at  one  time  stated  to  have  given  utterance  to 
this  opinion,  whether  truly  I  know  not.  But  this  I 
know,  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear  from  his  own  lips 
the  needful  and  due  limitation  of  that  proposition. 
'  Man,'  he  said,  'is  not  responsible  to  man  for  hi^ 
Ijelief.'  But  as  before  God  one  and  the  same  law 
applies  to  opinions  and  to  acts,  or  rather  to  inward 
and  outer  acts,  for  opinions  are  inward  acts ;  many 
a  wrong  opinion  may  be  guiltless  because  formed  in 
ignorance,  aiul  because  that  ignorance  may  not  be 
our  fault ;  but  who  shall  presume  to  say  there  is  no 
mercy  for  wrong  actions  also  when  they,  too,  have 
been  due  to  ignorance,  and  that  ignorance  has  not 
been  guilty  ?  The  question  is  not  whether  judg- 
ments and  actions  ai-o  in  the  same  degree  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  the  moral  motives.  If  it  is 
undeniable  that  self-love  and  passion  have  an 
influence  upon  both,  then,  so  far  as  that  influence 
goes,  for  both  we  must  be  prepared  to  answer. 
Should  we,  in  common  life,  ask  a  body  of  swindlers 
for  an  opinion  upon  swindling,  or  of  gaudjlers  for 
an  opinion  upon  gambling,  or  of  misers  upon 
bounty?  And  if  in  matters  of  religion  we  allow 
pride  and  perverseness  to  raise  a  cloud  between  us 
and  the  truth,  so  that  we  see  it  not,  the  false  opinion 
that  we  form  is  but  the  index  of  that  perverseness 
and  that  pride,  and  both  for  them,  and  for  it  as  their 
olfspriug,  we  shall  be  justly  held  responsible.  Wlio 
they  are  upon  whom  tliis  responsil)ility  will  fall  it  is 
not  ours  to  judge.  These  laws  are  given  to  us,  not 
to  apply  presumptuously  to  otliers,  but  to  enforce 
honestly  against  ourselves.  Next  to  a  Christian 
life,  my  friends,  you  wiU  find  your  best  defence 
against  reckless  novelty  of  specidation,  in  sobriety 
of  temper,  and  in  sound  intellectual  habits.  Be 
slow  to  stir  inquiries  which  you  do  not  mean 
particidarly  to  pursue  to  their  proper  end.  Be  not 
afraid  to  suspend  your  'judgment,  or  feel  and  admit 
to  yom'selves  liow  narrow  are  the  bounds  of  luiow- 
ludge.  Do  not  too  readily  assume  that  to  us  have 
been  opened  royal  roads  to  trutli,  which  were  hereto- 
fore hidden  from  the  whole  family  of  man;  for  the 
opening  of  such  roads  woxild  not  be  so  much  favour 
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as  caprice.  If  it  is  bad  to  yield  a  blind  .sulniiissimi 
to  authority,  it  is  not  loss  an  error  to  deny  to  it  its 
reasonable  weight.  Escliewing  a  servile  adherence 
to  the  past,  regard  it  with  reverence  and  gratitude, 
and  accppt  its  accninvilations  in  inward  as  well  as 
outward  tliin-'s  as  the  patrimony  which  it  is  your 
part  in  life  both  to  preserve  and  to  improve. 

For  the  catholicity  of  its  sentiments, 
however,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
counsel,  one  of  the  best  addresses  Mr. 
Gladstone  ever  delivered  was  that 
spoken  in  aid  of  the  Buckley  Institute 
and  Eeading-room,  in  the  recess  of 
1878.  It  was  specially  directed  to  the 
working  classes.  The  address  covered 
a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  we  can 
only  touch  upon  those  possessing  a 
permanent  interest.  Referring  to  the 
friendly  and  benefit  societies  which 
abound  throughout  the  country,  Mr. 
Gladstone  eulogised  them  for  enabling 
the  working  population  of  this  country 
to  realise  that  idea  of  independence 
and  self-support,  which,  while  very 
desirable  for  all  men,  was  most  of  all 
honourable,  and  even  noble,  in  those 
who  depended  upon  their  daily  labour 
for  their  daily  bread.  The  only  thing 
he  exhorted  them  jealously  to  watch 
over  was  that  the  societies  were  based 
upon  principles  of  sound  calculation, 
so  tliat  those  who  had  supported  them 
in  their  j'outh  and  maturit}^,  should 
not  find  in  old  age  that  their  fmads 
had  disappeared.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
warning  derived  additional  point  from 
the  fact  that  reports  had  been  pub- 
lished of  societies  unsound  in  this 
respect.  Touching  upon  co-operative 
societies,  he  hoped  that  in  proportion 
as  the  retail  dealers  of  the  countrj'  came 
more  and  more  to  understand  the  best 


mode  of  carrying  on  their  business — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  of  working  it  upon 
ready-money  principles,  instead  of  long 
credit — they  would  be  able  to  compete 
advantageously  with  these  societies. 
There  were  also  societies  for  manu- 
facturing productions,  and  some  for 
carrying  on  farms,  which  would  be 
beneficial  by  putting,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  working  man  in  the  position 
of  the  capitalist. 

There  was  a  broad  liberality  of  view 
in  the  speaker's  utterances  upon  the 
subject  of  trades  unions,  and  also  on 
the  question  of  the  employment  of 
women.  '  What  I  would  always 
desire,'  he  said,  '  in  trades  unions,  and 
what  I  look  upon  as  essential  to  their 
full  utility  is,  that  those  who  enter 
into  such  combinations  shall  fully  and 
absolutely  respect  the  liberty  of  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  enter  them,  and 
further,  that  they  shall,  although  it  is 
a  difficult  lesson  for  them,  adopt  large 
and  liberal  principles  with  regard  to 
all  the  points  that  touch  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  professions.  Questions 
such  as  the  employment  of  women,  the 
employment  of  boys  and  young  men, 
piecework,  &c., — on  the  whole  of  these 
questions  they  should  get  rid  of  nari'ow 
and  selfish  views,  and  should  adopt 
sound  ones.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
think  they  are  often  lectured  upon 
these  narrow  and  selfish  views  by  other 
people  in  higher  stations  who  are  very 
apt  to  act  upon  narrow  and  selfish 
views  themselves  when  they  can.  But 
that  is  not  the  question.  Is  it  the 
best  for  themselves  ?  I  am  convinced 
that  they  should  be  large  and  liberal 
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in  all  tlieir  views  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  labour,  because,  after 
all,  when  men  choose  to  put  unnatural 
and  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the 
labour  of  women  and  children,  what  is 
tbat  but  putting-  it  on  the  members  of 
their  own  famil}^,  for  these  women  and 
children  are  persons  in  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  them  ?  ' 

Mr.  Gladstone  recognised  the  neces- 
sity for  recreation  and  relaxation,  and 
after  alluding  to  the  provision  for 
games  and  refreshments,  which  were 
natural  and  proper,  he  touched  ujdou 
the  question  of  the  debate.  He 
believed  it  to  be  a  mistake  ta  suppose 
that  members  of  the  community  at 
large  were  not  fit  to  meet  together  ai^d 
debate  like  men  those  matters  in  which 
they  were  able  to  feel  an  interest.  If 
they  had  the  truth  of  confidence  in 
their  opinions,  they  should  not  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  compare  them 
with  others. 

The  last  topic  dealt  with  related  to 
the  greater  facilities  for  intellectual 
improvement  enjoyed  by  the  working 
classes  of  the  present  day  as  compared 
with  their  predecessors.  The  materials 
were  better  and  the  access  to  the  means 
of  instruction  far  easier. 

It  was  said  of  Socrates  that  lie  ealleil  down 
pliilosopliy  from  heaven — now  the  enterprise  of 
certain  enlightened  publishers  lias  taught  theai  to 
work  for  the  million,  and  that  is  a  very  important 
fact.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  be  fond  of  look- 
ing into  booksellers'  shops,  but  there  was  notliing 
to  be  seen  there  that  was  accessible  to  the  working 
man  of  that  day.  Take  a  Shakespeare,  for  example. 
I  remember  very  well  that  I  gave  £2  16s.  for  my 
first  copy ;  but  you  can  get  an  admirable  copy  for 
3.S.  Those  books  are  accessible  now  which  formerly 
were  quite  inaccessible  ^3  may  be  told  tliat  yon 
want  amusement,  but  that  does  not  exeludii  improve- 


meut.  There  are  a  set  of  worthless  books  written 
now  and  at  times  which  you  should  avoid,  which 
profess  to  give  amusement;  but  in  reading  the 
works  of  such  authors  as  Shakespeare  and  Scott 
tliere  is  the  greatest  possible  amusement  in  its  best 
form.  Do  you  suppose  that  when  you  see  men 
engaged  in  study  that  they  dislike  it?  No.  There 
is  labour  no  doubt  of  a  certain  kind — mental  labour, 
but  it  is  so  associated  with  interest  all  along  that  it 
is  forgotten  in  the  delight  whieli  it  carries  in  its 
performance,  and  no  people  know  that  better  than 
the  working  classes.  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
multitudes  of  books  now  are  constantly  being  pre- 
pared and  placed  within  reach  of  the  population  at 
large,  for  the  most  part  executed  by  writers  of  a 
high  stamp,  having  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest, 
and  which  enable  you  at  a  moderate  price,  not  to 
get  a  cheap  literature  which  is  secondary '  in  its 
quality,  but  to  go  straight  into  the  very  lieart,  if  I 
may  so  say,  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  temjile  of 
literature — and  become  acquainted  with  the  greatest 
and  best  works  that  the  men  of  our  country  have 
produced.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  working 
men,  on  coming  home  from  labour,  are  to  study 
Euclid  and  works  of  that  character ;  and  it  is  not  to 
bo  desired  unless  in  the  case  of  very  special  gifts ; 
but  what  is  to  be  desired  is  that  some  effort  should 
1)0  made  by  men  of  all  classes,  and  perhaps  by  none 
more  than  by  the  labouring  class,  to  lift  ourselves 
above  the  level  of  what  is  purely  frivolous,  and  to 
endeavour  to  find  our  amusement  in  making  our- 
selves acquainted  with  things  of  real  interest  and 
beauty. 

On  another  question  of  very  general 
interest,  that  of  pulpit  oratory,  Mr. 
Gladstone  spoke  with  much  effect,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  City 
Temple,  early  in  the  year  1879. 
Touching  on  the  personal  pecu- 
liarities of  preachers,  he  gave  these 
interesting  personal  reminiscences  of 
Dr.  Newman  and  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  : — 

'  These  personal  peculiarities,  no 
doubt,  ought  to  be  kept  within  bounds, 
but  depend  upon  it  they  ought  not  to 
be  altogether  renounced.  When  you 
come  to  a  really  remarkable  preacher, 
j'ou  will  not  find  one  of  them  who  has 
not  distinctive  marks,  just  as  you  will 
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never  find  one  human  face  that  is  heard  :  I  have  hen  id  Dr.  Newman  about 
worth  the  wearing  that  has  not  got  in  forty  years  ago.  '  That  is  a  long  time 
some  shape  or  other  some  distinctive  ago,  and  before  the  era  of  the  con- 
marks.  If  I  go  back  myself  upon  troversies  with  which  his  name  is  con- 
I'emarkable    preachers   whom    I     have  nected  began ;   but   controversy  or  no 
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controversy,  battle  or  no  battle,  a  man 
like  Dr.  Newman,  with  his  deep  piety 
and  his  remarkable  gifts  of  mind, 
could  not  but  be  a  great  object  of 
interest.  Dr.  Newman,  when  I  was 
an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  was 
looked  upon  rather  with  j^rejudice,  and 
termed  a  Low  Churchman,  but  ver}- 
much  respected  for  his  character  and 
his  known  ability.  He  was  then  the 
vicar  of  St.  Clary's,  at  Oxford,  and 
used  to  preach  there  without  ostenta- 
tion or  eflort,  but  bj^  simple  excellence 
he  was  continually  drawing  under- 
graduates more  and  more  around  him. 
Now,  Dr.  Newman's  manner  in  the 
pulpit  was  one  VL])on  Avhich,  if  you 
considered  it  in  its  separate  parts,  you 
would  arrive  at  very  unsatisfactory 
conclusions.  There  was  not  very  much 
change  in  the  inflection  of  the  voice, 
action  there  was  none,  his  sermons 
were  read,  and  his  eyes  were  always  on 
his  book,  and  all  tliat,  you  will  say, 
is  against  efficienc}'  in  preaching.  Yes, 
but  you  take  the  man  as  a  whole,  and 
there  was  a  stamp  and  a  seal  upon  him, 
there  was  a  solemn  music  and  sweetness 
in  the  tone,  there  was  a  comjjleteness 
in  the  figure,  taken  together  with  the 
tone  and  with  the  manner,  which  made 
even  his  delivery,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it — and  though  exclusively  with 
written  sermons — singularl}^  attractive. 
'  Well,  now,  I  will  make  a  great 
jump  and  go  to  another  very  notable 
and  very  admirable  man — I  mean  Dr. 
Chalmers.  I  have  heard  Dr.  Chalmers 
])rcach  and  lecture,  and  I  think  I  have 
heard  him  s]X'ak.  Well,  now,  I  being 
a  man  of  Scotch  blood,  I  am  very  much 


attached  to  Scotland,  and  like  even  the 
Scotch  accent,  but  not  the  Scotch  accent 
of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Undoubtedly  the 
accent  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  preaching 
and  delivery  was  a  considerable  impedi- 
ment, notwithstanding  that  it  was  all 
overborne  by  the  power  of  the  man  in 
j^reaching,  overborne  b}'  his  power, 
melted  into  harmony  with  all  the 
adjuncts  and  incidents  of  the  man 
as  a  whole,  so  much  so,  that  al- 
though I  would  have  said  the 
accent  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  dis- 
tasteful, 3'et  in  Dr.  Chalmers  himself 
I  would  not  have  it  altered  in  the 
smallest  degree.  This  all  sums  up  into 
the  general  principle — let  the  preacher 
never  forget  the  reality  of  the  man, 
let  him  never  become  a  conventional 
being,  let  him  never  adopt — j'ou  won't 
misunderstand  me  if  I  use  a  homely 
phrase — the  mere  slang  of  religion, 
for  there  is  a  slang  in  religion,  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  an  illegitimate  growth 
of  vulgarity  and  dialect  in  religion  as 
in  everything  else.  Let  him  retain  his 
reality  as  a  man  ;  and  in  2)roportion  to 
the  sense  he  entertains  of  the  im- 
measurable dignity  and  power  of  the 
office  he  has  to  fill,  and  the  instrument 
he  has  to  wield,  let  him  extend  a  pi'o- 
portionate  corresj)onding  care  in  the 
cultivation,  ay,  of  the  very  smallest  in- 
cidental qualities  that  he  thinks  may 
contribute  to  the  fuller  accomplishment 
of  his  woi'k.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  also  delivered  an 
address  of  great  practical  value  on  the 
occasion  of  the  distribution  of  prizes 
at  the  Nonconformist  School  at 
Mill    Hill,   in   June,    1879.      In   the 
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outset,  lie  impressed  two  necessary 
lessons  upon  the  pupils.  One  was,  be 
said,  that  those  who  had  received 
prizes  must  take  good  care  not  to  be 
inveigled  by  the  first-fruits  of  their 
efforts  into  sluggishness,  for  that  was 
a  danger  which  beset  the  young,  and 
premature  success  had  been  a  snare  to 
many.  As  for  those  who  had  not 
received  prizes,  the  occasion  which 
should  inspire  caution  in  others  should 
inspire  hope  in  them.  It  was  upon 
perseverance  that  their  future  enter- 
prise would  depend.  He  therefore 
exhorted  them  to  bear  their  disappoint- 
ment like  men,  like  Englishmen,  like 
Christians.  In  comparing  the  relative 
advantages  of  Mill  Hill  School,  and  the 
great  and  wealthy  seats  of  learning  in 
the  country,  the  speaker  observed : — 

Do  not  sujjpose  for  a  moment  tliat  I  have  come 
here  to  renounce  my  fidelity  to  these  ancient  schools 
whose  interests  are  so  deeply  seated  in  my  heart.  All 
that  they  have  achieved  is  before  you.  Tlieir  great 
experiences  are  at  your  service  and  command. 
You  have  power  to  appropriate  to  yourselves 
every  good  rule  they  have  made,  and  you  have 
the  power  where  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
results  to  coi-rect  them.  You  have  this  enor- 
mous advantage  under  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  this  age.  You,  tlie  authorities  of  these 
schools,  and  you,  the  boys,  have  not  to  contend  in 
the  same  degree  as  have  the  authorities  and  boys  of 
some  of  the  ancient  schools,  with  the  tremendous 
dangers  and  temptations  which  the  overtiow  of 
money  associated  with  inadequate  wisdom  pro- 
duces, not  the  extravagance  of  the  boys  only,  but  in 
many  instances  the  more  serious  evil  of  parents 
giving  to  their  boys  that  which  they  think  will  con- 
tribute to  their  happiness,  Init  which,  in  fact,  tends 
to  weaken  the  fibre  of  character,  to  relax  manly 
resolution,  to  anticipate  at  an  early  age  enjoyments 
intended  only  for  manhood.  .  .  .  These  are 
great  advantages ;  and  that  which  others  possess 
because  their  fathers  handed  it  do^rvn  to  them,  you, 
I  hope,  are  gradually  and  progressively  accumu- 
lating in  oi-der  to  hand  it  over  to  those  who  may 
come  after  you.  However,  it  was  a  great  aud  bold 
undertaking  to  establish  a  school  of  this  kind  in  a 


field  which  was  already  occupied  by  those  great  in- 
stitutions so  well  known  to  us  as  the  public  schools 
of  England.  But  there  was  certainly  one  reason 
which  I  cannot  shrink  from  noticing,  and  which  I 
think  constitutes  not  only  the  high  merit,  but  the 
very  high  merit  of  those  wlio  set  themselves  about 
founding  Mill  Hill  School.  ...  I  need  not  say 
I  pay  them  the  liighest  honour  for  determining  to 
give  this  advantage  of  a  public  school  education, 
not  on  a  basis  merely  neuti'al  or  negative  with  j 
regard  to  religion,  but,  on  a  basis  which  would 
supply  all  their  wants,  iind  enable  the  pupils,  accord- 
ing' to  the  conscientious  convictions  their  parents 
entertain,  and  in  which  they  have  bec7i  reared,  to 
prejjare  themselves  for  that  Christian  life  on  which 
they  are  about  to  enter,  I  earnestlj'  liiipe  that  upon 
that  basis  on  which  you  have  begun  you  will  con- 
timie  to  stand.  As  you  have  not  been  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  face  the  difficult  enterprise  of  foimding 
this  public  school,  so  I  trust  you  will  never  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  of  recognising  not  a  generaUsing 
and  neutralising  religion,  Ijut  a  religious  teaching 
f  idly  equal  to  all  the  honourable  purposes  of  life. 

Following    this    admirable    passage 
came  a  protest  against  the  notion  that 
education  was    a    merely    mechanical 
process ;    after    which    Mr.    Gladstone 
spoke  earnestly  of  the  great  value  and 
importance  attaching   to  the  study  of 
natural  history.     Having  cited  many 
other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it, 
among    them    being    that    power    of 
accurate  deduction  which  is  invaluable 
in    the    pursuit    of  every    branch    of 
knowledge,  he  observed,  '  We  all  know 
how    much    has    been    done    in    the '-, 
researches  of  our  time  by  applying  the  ' 
principle  of    comparison — comparison, 
for  example,  of  the  structure  of  living  ) 
bodies  as  the  basis  of  modern  biology, 
the   comparison    of  the    structures    of 
languages    as    the    basis  of  philology. 
Depend  upon  it,  then,  that  the  observa-' 
tion  and  analogy  'which  natural  history  , 
is    continually    suggesting,     as   it    is  ■ 
valuable  for  the  purposes  of    science, 
so  it  has  a  lighter  but  a  most  graceful 
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and  civilising  use  in  supplying  those 
analogries    taken    from  the  seen  ■world 
and  applicable  to  the  unseen,  assisting 
in   giving   to   every  work  of  the  mind 
that  grace  and  beauty  Avhich  is  just  as 
appropriate    and   desirable,  though    it 
may  not  be  so  indispensable  to   it,  as 
are  the  higher  qualities  of  solidity  and 
truth.'     The   concluding  words  of  the 
address  had  reference  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  higher  virtues.      '  I  trust  j'ou 
know  what  are  the  qualities  j'ou  ought 
to  esteem  and  cherish — that  your  wish 
is  to  lead  a  life  that  is  manful,  modest, 
'  truthful,  active,  diligent,  generous,  and 
ynumble.     You  ought  to  take  for  your 
motto   those   wonderful   words    of  the 
Apostle,  where  he  says,  "  AVhatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  ai'e 
honest,    whatsoever    things    are   just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things    are  lovely,  whatsoever   things 
are  of  good  report " — everything  that 
is  good  is  to  be  within  your  view,  and 
nothing  that  is  not  good.     I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  you  cherish  those  virtues 
you  will  never  forget  the  basis  of  them, 
you  will  never  forget  where  lies  their 
root.  I  do  not  mean  that  in  your  periodi- 
cal and  j'our  play  3'ou  are  continually  to 
be  parading  your  religious  feelings  and 
convictions.     These  ai-e  very  deep  and 
solemn  subjects,  and  will  grow  in  the 
shade  rather  than  in  the  sunlight.   Let 
them  ever  be  in  your  minds,  as  they 
are  indigenous   to    the    root   of    every 
excellence.     Whatever  j^ou    aspire    to, 
aspire  above  all  to  be  Christians  and 
to  Christian  perfection.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  time  has  played 
many  parts ;  but   in    none    have    his 


English  good  sense  and  manliness,  his 
sagacity,   and  his  deep  moral  feeling 
been  so  conspicuous  as  in  his  addresses 
upon  education  and  kindred  subjects. 
His     political   friends    and    opponents 
alike  find  here  common  ground  upon 
which  to  pay  him  just  tribute.      To 
the  working  classes  especially  have  his 
addresses  been  most  valuable.     He  has 
recalled  them  from  the  pursuit  of  social 
and  industrial  will-o'-the-wisps,   while 
he  has  at  the  same  time  acknowledged 
their  right  to  combine  in  every  lawful 
manner  for  their  well-being  and  pros- 
perity.    He  has  striven  to  show  that 
labour,    the  universal  lot  of    man,    is 
honourable,  and  that  social  drones  are 
■  the  most  prolific  source  of  danger  to 
the  commonwealth.     And  while  he  has 
thus  enjoined  the  value  and  sacredness 
of  labour,  by  the  wise  and  useful  legis- 
lation which  he  has  initiated  he  has 
enabled  the  working  man  to  treasure 
up  the  fruits  of  that  labour,   and  to 
make  provision  for  old  age.    Moreover, 
he  has  insisted  ujjon    the    high    and 
noble  results  which  follow  from  culture 
and  self-improvement,  counselling  the 
toilers  in   our  factories  and  workshops 
that  these  are  to  be  sought  not  alone 
for  the  material  advantages  they  may 
bring,  but  for  that  deeper  and  richer 
good  which  follows  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has,  in  fine,  ever  urged 
the  people  onward  in  the  path  of  real 
progress,  and  has  shown  them  how,  by 
self-denying  and  strenuous  effort,  they 
may  enjoy  for  themselves,  and  extend 
to    others,  the    blessings   of    a  robust 
Christian  civilisation. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

RESIGNATION    OF    THE    LIBERAL    LEAUERSHIP. 

Air.  Gladstone  deBnitely  resigns  the  Liberal  Leadership — Second  Letter  to  Lord  Granville — His  Lordship's  Reply 
— Public  Opinion  on  the  ex-rremier's  Retirement — Speech  of  Mr.  Forster  at  Bradford — The  Liberal  Party 
without  a  Leader — Claimants  for  the  Post — Election  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington — Sketch  of  his  Career 
— Mr.  Gladstone's  appearances  in  the  House  of  Commons— He  supports  the  Burials  Bill — Attacks  the 
Budget — Lord  Granville,  Liberal  Leader  in  the  Lords. 


WE  have  seen,  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter  to  Lord  Granville,  that  the 
Liberal  leader  held  himself  at  liberty 
to  determine  at  any  time,  according  as 
circumstances    might   dictate    to    him, 
98 


whether  he  could  with  satisfaction  con- 
tinue in  his  onerous  position  as  the 
active  chief  of  the  party.  His  friends, 
foreseeiDfr  the  difficulties  which  must 
ensue   from   his   withdrawal  from  the 
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leadership,  earnestly  desired  liis  con- 
tinuance in  the  post  where  none  could 
well  follow  him.  But  his  retu-ement 
came  earlier  than  was  anticipated. 
Having  thrown  himself  deeply  into 
literary  and  controversial  studies,  and 
finding  in  the  existing  aspect  of  public 
afi'airs  little  hope  of  being  able  to 
render  such  service  to  the  Liberal 
party  and  the  country  as  he  desired, 
Mr.  Gladstone  resolved  on  completing 
the  act  of  resignation  to  which  he 
had  some  time  before  referred  as  a  not 
distant  possibility. 

Accordingly,  early  in  January,  1S75, 
he  addressed  a  second  letter  to  Lord 
Granville,  announcing  his  resignation 
in  decisive  and  unmistakable  terms. 
'  The  time  has,  I  think,  arrived,'  wrote 
Mr.  Gladstone,  '  when  I  ought  to 
revert  to  the  subject  of  the  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  you  on  March  12. 
Before  determining  whether  I  should 
offer  to  assume  a  charge  which  might 
extend  over  a  length  of  time,  I  have 
reviewed,  with  all  the  care  in  my 
power,  a  number  of  considerations, 
both  public  and  private,  of  which  a 
portion,  and  these  not  by  any  means 
insignificant,  were  not  in  existence  at 
the  date  of  that  letter.  The  result  has 
been  that  I  see  no  jjublic  advantage  in 
mj'  continuing  to  act  as  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  ;  and  that,  at  the 
age  of  sixt3--five,  and  after  forty -two 
3-ears  of  a  laborious  public  life,  I  think 
myself  entitled  to  retire  on  the  present 
opportunity.  This  retirement  is  dic- 
tated to  me  by  my  personal  views  as  to 
the  best  method  of  spending  the  closing 
years  of  my  life.     I  need  hardly  say 


that  my  conduct  in  Parliament  will 
continue  to  be  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  I  have  heretofore 
acted ;  and,  whatever  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  the  treatment  of 
general  business,  and  for  the  advantage 
or  convenience  of  the  Liberal  party, 
they  will  have  m3'  cordial  support.  I 
should,  jjerhaps,  add  that  I  am  at 
present,  and  mean  for  a  short  time 
to  be,  engaged  on  a  special  matter, 
which  occupies  me  closely.' 

Such  a  resignation  on  the  part  of 
a  great  political  chief  was  without 
precedent ;  but  while  many  lamented 
the  step,  none  challenged  the  right  of 
this  eminent  statesman  to  retire  after 
forty-two  years  of  active  service.  Even 
with  a  less  brilliant  catalogrue  of  legjis- 
lative  achievements  than  his,  it  was 
surely  within  his  own  legitimate  pro- 
vince to  say  when  the  time  had  come 
for  putting  ofi'  the  political  armour, 
and  yielding  the  command  of  the 
Liberal  forces  into  other  hands.  At 
the  same  time,  the  announcement  came 
with  so  great  a  surprise  upon  the 
country  that  for  the  moment  it  could 
scarcely  be  realised.  That  he  who  for 
a  considerable  period  had  been  the  life 
and  soul  of  one  of  the  two  great  poli- 
tical parties  in  the  State  should  thus 
suddenly  relinquish  its  control,  carried 
something  like  consternation  into  the 
ranks  of  those  who  were  anxiously 
looking  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Eflbrts  were  made  to 
induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to  reconsider  his 
decision,  but  in  vain ;  and  in  formally- 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  ex- 
Premier's  letter.  Lord  Gi-anville  wrote 
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as  follows  : — '  I  have  communicated  to 
you  in  detail  the  reasons  which  made 
me  profoundly  regret  and  deprecate 
the  conclusion  at  which  you  have 
arrived.  Your  late  colleagues  share 
these  feelings  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
have  regretted  the  failure  of  their 
endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  come  to 
a  different  decision.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Liberal  party,  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  will  feel  as  we 
do  on  the  subject.  The  observations 
we  have  addressed  to  jow  are  promj^ted 
by  considerations  of  jjublic  advantage 
for  the  future,  and  not  merely  by  our 
sense  of  your  great  services,  and  our 
sentiments  of  personal  admiration  and 
attachment.' 

The  daily  and  weekly  press,  both 
metropolitan  and  provincial,  was  all 
but  unanimous  in  its  expression  of 
sympathy  and  regret,  and  in  recog- 
nising in  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  a 
loss  to  the  nation.  Many  journals 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  resignation 
was  the  result  of  a  temporary  depres- 
sion, rather  than  of  a  permanent  senti- 
ment ;  and,  while  assuming  that  there 
would  be  many  occasions  when  his 
mind  would  revert  to  Westminster, 
they  trusted  also  that  a  sense  of  duty 
to  the  nation  would  bring  him  back  at 
recurrent  intervals  to  the  scene  of  so 
many  triumphs. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  addressing  his  con- 
stituents at  Birmingham,  alluded  to 
the  few  disparaging  comments  made 
upon  the  Liberal  leader's  withdrawal 
—  comments  scarcely  noticeable  amid 
the  general  expressions  of  esteem  and 
regret.     '  I  will  say  nothing,'  observed 


the  right  hon.  member  for  Birming- 
ham, '  in  answer  to  ungenerous  things 
that  have  been  said  and  done.  Of  this 
I  am  well  aware — that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
like  an  old  and  a  noble  Roman,  can  be 
content  with  deserving  the  praises  of 
his  country,  even  though  some  of  his 
countrymen  should  deny  them  to  him.' 
Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  did  not, 
of  course,  signify  the  end  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary career.  He  would  still  tender 
such  advice  and  counsel  to  his  party 
as  he  was  able,  and  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  the  step  could  not  be  disguised. 
The  previous  session  had  witnessed  a 
disorganised  Opposition,  but  another 
was  about  to  open  which  would  find 
the  party  in  yet  more  lamentable 
plight — without  a  chief  and  without 
a  programme.  Tributes  were  paid  to 
the  retiring  leader  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  by  persons  of  all  shades 
and  complexions  of  political  opinion. 
But  the  feelings  of  those  who  most 
deeply  realised  his  loss,  and  most  truly 
understood  its  significance,  were  best 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Forster,  when  he 
remarked  that  although  every  one 
knew  Mr.  Gladstone's  power  and  elo- 
quence, it  was  only  those  who  had 
been  brought  into  close  personal  contact 
with  him  who  knew  what  an  example 
he  had  set  in  the  absoliite  sincerity, 
the  absolute  want  of  selfishness  or  self- 
seeking  in  the  ^  principles  and  tin- 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
political  life.*     '  It  is  difficult  for  any 

'  Spocch  delivored  at  a  Dieetiug  of  the  Bradfoid 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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one,'  said  the  member  for  Bradford, 
'  who  has  not  been  brought  into  close 
contact  with  him,  and  seen  him  under 
occasions  of  difficulty  such  as  those  in 
which  a  colleague  has  seen  him — 
occasions,  I  must  say,  not  only  of 
difficulty,  but  even  of  temptation — it 
is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  not 
been  in  that  position  thoroughly  to 
realise  what  an  example  of  purity,  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  of  disinterestedness, 
he  has  set  to  politicians  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  what  an  extent  he, 
as  far  as  he  has  acted,  has  raised  the 
tone  of  political  life.  ...  I  have  only 
one  word  to  add,  and  I  think  it  is 
not  unfitting  to  mention  even  in  this 
business  assembly,  that,  although  he 
has  thought  proper  from  motives  per- 
sonal to  himself,  which  are  sufficient 
for  himself  and  affecting  his  own 
personal  life,  to  withdraw  from  the 
active  leadership  of  one  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  State,  yet  I  do  not  for 
one  agree  that  that  implies  that  he 
will  withdraw  from  party  or  political 
life.  I  am  sure  that,  as  men  of 
business — as  members  of  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce — we  should  be  the  last 
persons  to  desire  that.  He  has  many 
claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  for  the  services  he  has 
done  them,  and  althougli  perhaps  not 
one  of  the  greatest  of  those  claims,  yet 
a  very  great  claim,  is  what  he  has  done 
for  commerce  and  men  of  business, 
by  his  advocacy  of  the  true  principles 
of  trade,  and  by  his  introduction  of 
principles  of  finance  which  have  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  taxes  less 
onerous    upon    tradesmen    and    upon 


individuals  than  they  have  ever  been 
before.  It  certainly  is  not  for  me  to 
view  with  an3^thing  but  with  fear  and 
alarm  the  thought  that  he  could  with- 
draw his  talents  and  his  power  entirely 
from  political  or  Parliamentary  life.  I 
am  sure  you  will  join  me  in  the  hope 
and  trust  that  this  will  not  be  the 
case.'  These  sentiments  were  very 
largely  echoed  by  the  Conservatives, 
and  of  course  entirely  so  by  the 
Liberals.  The  former,  for  many 
reasons,  as  sincerely  regretted  his  with- 
drawal as  the  latter. 

The  Liberal  party  now  found  them- 
selves with  a  vacancy,  and  laboured 
under  some  bewilderment  how  to  fill 
it.  They  had  amongst  them  two 
men  of  genius,  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr. 
Bright,  and  several  others  with  at 
least  a  considerable  title  to  statesman- 
like qualities.  It  was  known,  however, 
that  Mr.  Bright  would  decline  the 
post  of  leader,  if  elected ;  and  when- 
ever the  name  of  Mr.  Lowe  was  men- 
tioned, it  was  invariably  received  with 
admissions  of  his  striking  intellectual 
power  and  ability,  but  as  invariably 
also  followed  by  a  negative  shaking  o{ 
the  head.  Genius,  when  erratic,  is 
much  more  troublesome  than  medio- 
crity. By-and-by  only  four  names 
came  to  be  discussed,  viz.,  those  of  Mr. 
Forster,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Goschen, 
and  Lord  Hartiugton.  The  three  first- 
named  were  subsequently  withdrawn, 
Mr.  Forster  (whose  claims  were  con- 
sidered the  strongest)  writing  to  Mr. 
Adam  as  follows  : — '  It  appears  to  me 
that  I  should  not  receive  that  general 
support  mthout  which  I  ought  not  to 
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attempt  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  this 
most  (lilTicult  though  honourable  post; 
and,  tlierefore,  though  I  must  not  be 
supposed  to  anticipate  that  the  choice 
of  the  majority  of  the  meeting  would 
fall  on  me,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state 
that,  even  should  it  chance  to  do  so,  I 
could  not  undertake  the  task.'  It  was 
understood  that  Mr.  Gladstone  thought 
the  selection  of  Lord  Hartington  as 
his  successor  the  most  fitting  that 
could  be  made  under  the  circum- 
stances. On  the  3rd  of  February, 
about  140  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  met  at  the  Reform  Club  to 
proceed  to  an  election.  Mr.  Bright 
was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
breaid  moved  the  following  resolution : 
— '  That  this  meeting  desires  to  express 
its  deep  sense  of  the  great  loss  which 
the  country  has  sustained  in  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  party.'  Mr.  Fawcett 
seconded  the  motion,  and  in  paying 
Mr.  Gladstone  a  high  tribute  on  behalf 
of  his  independent  supporters,  observed: 
— '  When  we  opposed  him,  in  the  very 
height  of  his  power — and  I  sa}^  this 
most  advisedly — we  never  admired  him 
more  than  in  the  hour  of  his  defeat. 
T  think  that  he  bore  that  defeat  v/ith 
magnanimity,  good  feeling,  and  true 
nobility  of  character.'  Mr.  Villiers 
then  proposed  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  should  be  requested  to 
undertake  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
S.  Morley  speaking  for  his  own  section 
of  the  House,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  as  warmly  receixed  as  the 
previous  resolution  expressive  of  regret 


at  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement.  Lord 
F.  Cavendish,  in  responding  for  the 
noble  Marquis,  his  brother,  said  that 
he  would  conscientiously,  watchfully, 
and  prudently  devote  his  utmost 
strength  and  abilities  to  the  service 
of  the  party,  just  as  he  was  prepared 
to  do  had  their  choice  fallen  upon 
Mr,  Forster  or  any  other  person.  ]\Ir. 
Bright  referred  to  the  many  excellent 
qualities  possessed  by  Lord  Har- 
tington. 

Although  his  lordship  lacked  the 
great  gifts  of  his  predecessor — and  his 
leadership  cannot  by  any  means  be 
placed  in  comparison  Avith  that  of  his 
former  chief — he  lived  to  defeat  the 
predictions  of  those  who  prophesied 
his  failure,  and  to  justify  very  largely 
the  eulogium  of  Mr.  Bright.  Thus 
ended  the  brief  interregnum  in  the 
Liberal  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

A  sketch  of  the  Marquis  of  Har- 
tington, who  for  a  few  years  succeided. 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  position  of 
Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  not  be  out  of  place 
at  this  juncture.  We  take  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  an  interesting  bio- 
graphy of  his  lordshijj  published  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallcrij : — 

'  Spencer  Compton,  INIarquis  of 
Hartington,  was  born  in  1S33  ;  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  early,  and  was 
created  LL.D.  in  the  j'car  1S62.  He 
was  brought  up  amidst  Whig  traditions, 
which  he  very  readily  imbibed,  and 
speedily  became  an  adept  in  politics. 
When  only  twent3'-four  he  was  returned 
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in  the  Liberal  interest  for  the  northern 
division  of  Lancashire,  where  the 
Cavendish  interest  is  very  strong.  For 
some  time  the  young  member  did  not 
give  evidence  that  his  political  views 
were  more  advanced  than  those  which 
are  generally  associated  with  the  Whigs. 
But  if  his  politics  were  not  developed 
at  the  immediate  outset  of  his  career, 
Lord  Hartington  speedily  demonstrated 
that  he  had  a  considerable  aptitude  for 
political  life.  He  did  not,  as  the 
manner  of  some  is,  unnecessarily 
obtrude  himself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House — the  surest  way  for  a 
Parliamentary  neophyte  to  destroy  his 
chances  of  success — but  when  he  spoke 
it  was  briefly  to  the  purpose,  in  terse 
but  not  ornate  language,  and  with  no 
attempts  at  circumlocution.  These 
characteristics  of  his  early  oratory  have 
distinguished  him  all  through  his  sub- 
sequent career.  He  is  emphatically  a 
sound,  honest,  and  straightforward 
speaker — one  whose  meaning  is  always 
obviously  clear  and  impossible  of  mis- 
apprehension. At  length  his  time 
came  for  showing  his  capabilities  more 
fully,  and  this  was  in  the  year  1859. 
Urged  thereto  by  a  feeling  that  the 
Derby-Disraeli  Government  was  totally 
out  of  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  the 
country,  the  Liberal  party  resolved  to 
move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
The  honour  of  proposing  the  resolution 
was  offered  to  liord  Hartington.  The 
young  politici&a  accepted  it,  and 
acquitted  himself  well  of  the  some- 
what unenviable  task.  A  chronicler 
of  the  time  has  described  the  scene 
during  the   whole   of   this   memorable 


debate,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  made  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  speeches. 
As  the  moment  arrived  for  the  motion 
o*;  no  confidence — a  step  which  had 
not  been  taken  for  twenty  years — it  is 
stated  that  "  all  eyes  were  naturally 
turned  on  the  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
who  presented  himself  in  the  shape  of 
a  very  young-looking  and,  on  the 
whole,  good-looking  and  gentlemanly 
man,  not  unlike  his  father,  who  was 
better  known  as  the  Earl  of  Burlington 
than  since  he  has  subsided  into  the 
Dukedom  of  Devonshire,  except  that 
the  Marquis  is  dark-haired.  It  was 
palpable  in  a  moment  that,  though  not 
a  practised  speaker,  the  noble  lord  had 
got  up  his  speech  well,  and  once,  when 
he  replied  to  an  ironical  interruption 
by  an  impromjDtu  retort,  his  somewhat 
cold  manner  forsook  him,  and  he 
showed  that  there  was  fire  to  be  struck 
out  of  him  by  the  right  touch."  The 
speech,  which  was  regarded  as  success- 
ful by  the  leaders  on  the  Liberal  side 
of  the  House,  had  the  effect  of  rallying 
the  scattered  elements  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  giving  to  them  a  formidable 
cohesion. 

'  Such  was  Lord  Hartington's  first 
essay  of  any  magnitude  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary arena,  and  one  with  which  lie 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  For 
four  years  afterwards — that  is,  until 
March,  18G3 — little  more  was  heard  of 
his  lordship,  who  j^^served  all  the 
reticence  of  a  private  member.  Li 
the  last-named  year,  however,  the 
Palmerston  ]\Lnistry  was  subjected  to 
some  obloquy,  owing  to  what  may  be 
described     as     the     Stansfeld-Mazziui 
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incident.  Mr.  Stansfeld's  relations 
with  the  Italian  patriot  were  the 
subject  of  much  animadversion  on  the 
part  of  the  Conservative  Opposition. 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  that  generosity 
of  feeling  and  English  courage  which 
always  distinguished  him,  at  once 
offered  to  stand  by  his  subordinate, 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  who  at  that  time 
occupied  the  post  of  Civil  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  how- 
ever, not  wishing  to  be  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  Administration, 
insisted  upon  tendering  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  place  was  then  offered 
to  Lord  Hartington,  who  accepted  it, 
and  he  was  thus  for  the  first  time 
introduced  to  official  life.  He  only, 
however,  retained  the  appointment  for 
a  little  over  a  twelvemonth,  as  in  May, 
18G4,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Under- 
Secretaryship  for  War.  In  the  history 
of  British  administrations  it  will  fre- 
quently be  found — whether  owing  to 
some  occult  reason  or  another  we 
cannot  say — that  the  aptitude  which 
a  junior  member  of  the  Government 
has  shown  in  a  special  department  is 
by  no  means  a  certainty,  when  he  is 
promoted,  of  ensuring  his  continuance 
in  the  work  at  which  he  has  become  a 
proficient.  On  the  contrary,  numerous 
instances  could  be  cited  where  Ministers 
and  junior  Ministers  have  been  uncere- 
moniously transferred  from  spheres 
where  their  usefulness  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved,  to  others  where  they 
have  everything  to  learn,  from  the  very 
initial  steps,  of  officialism.  This  is  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  political  life.     As 


regards  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  and 
his  relations  with  the  War  Office,  how-| 
ever,  history  records  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  From  the  post  of  Under- 
Secretary  he  was  transferred  to  the  ^ 
high  and  responsible  one  of  Minister ' 
for  War.  It  may  have  been  that  he 
discovered  a  special  fitness  for  coping 
with  the  questions  which  were  con- 
tinually arising  in  connection  with  the 
army ;  one  thing  is  certain — that  he 
was  always  regarded  as  a  most  efficient 
and  able  Secretary  for  War.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  in  this,  as  well  < 
as  all  other  official  positions  which  it 
has  been  the  lot  of  his  lordship  to 
occupy,  he  has  always  been  credited 
with  a  great  capacity  for  work,  and  a 
determination  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  minutest  details  connected  with 
the  office  whose  direction  he  assumed. 
He  had  a  long  stay  at  the  War  Office, 
and  no  charge  of  perfunctoriness  in 
duty  was  ever  preferred  against  him. 
One  of  his  great  characteristics  as  a 
Minister  was  his  constant  and  assiduous 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office; 
and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  reflect  that  if  his  lordship 
had  chosen  to  adopt  the  easy  and 
seductive  ro7e  of  a  leader  of  society,  he 
would  have  had  few  equals.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign  w^hen  the  heirs  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  aristocracy  will 
thus  devote  themselves  with  unflagging 
energy  and  perseverance  to  the  public 
service. 

'  During  the  Reform  struggles  which 
preceded  the  fall  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
Ministr}'-,  Lord  Hartington  continued 
to  hold  the  post  of  Minister  for  War — 
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that  is.  under  tlio  two  Premiers,  Lords 
Palnierston  and  Eussell.  These  were 
exciting  times  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  Lord  Hartington  had 
many  opportunities  of  showing  that 
the  confidence  which  had  been  reposed 
in  him  had  not  been  misplaced.  For 
two  years,  however,  the  Liberals  lost 
the  reins  of  power;  but  in  1868  Mr. 
Gladstone  came  into  office,  supported 
by  the  public  voice  in  a  manner  so 
emphatic  as  a  statesman  has  rarely 
been  supported  before.  He  felt  that  he 
had  a  special  work  to  perform  ;  and  in 
constructing  his  Cabinet  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  services  which  Lord 
Hartington  had  hitherto  rendered  to 
the  Liberal  party.  The  portfolio  of 
Postmaster-General  was  offered  to  his 
lordship,  with  the  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
he  had  formerly  held  by  virtue  of  his 
l)osition  as  Minister  for  War.  This 
office  he  continued  to  hold  until  1870, 
when  certain  internal  changes  took 
place  in  the  Gladstone  Government. 
It  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  Premier 
to  make  a  re-adjustment  of  offices,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  changes  effected, 
Mr.  Chichester  Portescue  resigned  the 
Secretaryship  for  Ireland,  and  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Opportunity  was  thus  again  afforded 
to  Lord  Hartington  of  extending  his 
knowledge  of  official  life  ;  and  in  the 
re-adjustment  of  the  Cabinet  he  con- 
sented to  accept  the  vacant  Secretary- 
ship. During  his  lordship's  tenure  of 
this  office,  the  condition  of  Ireland  was 
such  as  to  cause  grave  concern  to  the 
executive  Government ;  and  the  task 
before  the  new  Secretary  was  a  most 


difficult  one.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  by  both 
parties,  that  during  an  exciting  period 
Lord  Hartington  exhibited  great  dis- 
cretion in  what  was  virtually  the 
government  of  Ireland.' 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  power  after  the  election  of  1874, 
and  the  consequent  accession  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  office.  Lord  Hartington 
found  himself  once  more  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Opposition.  At  length,  in 
1875,  as  we  have  seen,  came  his  great 
opportunity,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  post  of  Liberal  leader.  How  did 
he  fulfil  Mr.  Bright's  vaticinations  ? 
'  Called  to  resume  the  responsibility  of 
so  onerous  a  post  while  comparatively 
a  young  man,  the  new  leader  was 
naturally  the  cynosure  of  men  of 
both  parties.  Commencing  with  some 
advantages  in  his  favour,  he  unques- 
tionably laboured  under  very  consider- 
able drawbacks,  the  most  important  of 
Avhich  were,  first,  his  having  to  succeed 
so  distinguished  a  man  as  Mr.  Glal- 
stone ;  secondly,  his  being  called  to 
the  post  of  leader  at  a  time  when  the 
Liberal  party  had  just  become  dis- 
organised, holding  out  very  little  hope 
of  consolidation  on  any  one  great 
question  for  man}-  years  to  come.  To 
set  against  this  there  was  a  hearty  and 
unanimous,  though  still  only  general, 
support  now  tendered  him  by  the 
various  sections  of  the  party,  and  the 
great  fact  that  he  was  on  the  most 
cordial  terms  with  Lord  Granville, 
whose  wisdom  and  whose  Liberalism 
have  always  been  accepted  as  beyond 
doubt.     There  were  those  who  desired 
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A  leader  from  other  ranks  than  those  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  but  their  fears  as  to 
whether  the  nobleman  chosen  to  theoffice 
would  devote  himself  heartily  to  the 
task  before  him  were  speedily  dissipated. 
Lord  Hartington  kept  himself  well  in 
hand,  and  preferred  to  let  his  2>ower  be 
gradually  perceived.  Caution  and  per- 
spicacity are  two  strongly-developed 
points  in  his  character,  and  in  the  long 
run  these  will  always  be  more  success- 
ful than  simple  brilliancy,  dash,  and 
impetuosity.' 

With  regard  to  the  political  character 
and  oratory  of  Lord  Hartington,  the 
writer  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  says  : — '  Though  it  must  be 
conceded  that  Lord  Hartington  is 
neither  an  impassioned  nor  a  higlily 
imaginative  orator,  he  can  be  very 
effective  by  the  exercise  of  a  shrewd 
common  sense,  a  keen  perception,  and 
that  "  hard-headedness"  to  which  Mr. 
Bright  referred.  Unquestionably  one 
of  his  most  successful  apjjearances  as  a 
speaker  was  at  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1875,  when  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  took  the  opportunity  (which 
belongs  to  him  of  right  on  the  reading 
of  the  Appropriation  Bill)  of  reviewing 
the  expiring  session.  His  indictment 
of  the  policy  of  the  Grovernment 
on  this  occasion  was  very  able,  and 
put  with  a  clearness  and  a  force 
which  must  have  surprised  even  Mr. 
Disraeli  himself.  The  Ministry  had 
promised  a  large  number  of  measures 
of  peaceful  legislation,  and  Lord  Har- 
tington pointed  out  mercilessly  where 
he  considered  they  had  failed  to 
redeem    their    promises.       The    whole 


speech  was  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the 
noble  lord's  own  party.  The  following 
was  his  peroration  in  summing  up  his 
charges  against  Mr.  Disraeli : — "  I  ask 
the  House  whether,  in  its  opinion,  the 
character  of  its  debates  has  been  raised 
under  the  leader.ship  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  I  ask  whether 
much  time  has  not  been  spent  upon 
personal  questions — questions  of  privi- 
lege, and  other  interruptions  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  public  business.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  charge  all  or  even  a  large 
part  of  those  interruptions  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  but  I  do  ask 
whether  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man led  the  House  wisely  when  he 
supported  the  honourable  member  for 
Londonderry  in  his  motion  to  summon 
the  printers  of  two  newspapers  to  the 
bar  of  this  House  upon  a  matter  which, 
after  all,  was  merely  personal.  I  ask 
again  whether  it  has  ever  happened 
before  that  a  measure  should  only 
be  introduced  when  the  necessity  for  it 
had  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House  by  what  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  chose  to  call  a  dramatic 
scene.  I  say,  sir,  that  when  we 
remember  that  dramatic  scene  and  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  it,  the 
House  has  reason  to  blush  for  the 
history  of  the  present  session.  I  would 
willingly  have  allowed  the  session  to 
expire  with  the  silence  which  best 
befitted  it ;  but  when  it  was  held  up  in 
favourable  comparison  with  some  of  its 
glorious  predecessors,  I  am  bound  to 
express  the  opinion  which  I  firmly 
maintain— -an  opinion  which  I  believe, 
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will  be  re-echoed  by  the  country  :  that, 
compared  with  some — indeed,  many — 
of  its  predecessors,  this  session  has 
been  marked  by  feebleness,  has  been 
aimless  and  purposeless,  barren  of 
benefit  to  the  country  and  of  credit  to 
Parliament."  The  incisiveness  and 
ability  of  this  speech  alone,  of  which 
we  have  given  the  few  closing  words — 
regarded  altogether  apart  from  the 
question  of  party  politics — aiford  ample 
justification  for  the  orator's  choice  of  a 
Parliamentary  career.' 

Mr.  Disraeli's  leadership  of  the 
Conservative  party,  brilliant  though 
it  was  in  some  respects,  did  not  in 
others  contrast  favourably  with  that 
of  his  predecessor,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
whose  statue  in  Parliament  Square 
it  subsequently  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  author  of  "  Vivian  Grey  "  to 
uncover. 

Lord  Hartington  delivered  several 
noticeable  speeches  during  the  progress 
of  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  March,  1876, 
and  in  later  sessions  also  distinguished 
liimself  for  his  able  and  statesmanlike 
utterances  on  other  questions. 

A  writer  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  dis- 
cussing, at  a  subsequent  period,  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Hartington,  observes: — 
'  What  has  contributed  materially  to  the 
influence  of  Lord  Hartington's  mind 
over  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
the  strong  evidence  he  has  given 
of  political  disinterestedness  and  mag- 
nanimity. Not  only  did  the  Caven- 
dishes adhere  faithfully  to  the  Liberal 
party  when  even  the  Grosvenors,  with 
the   present  Duke   of  Westminster  at 


their  head,  were  seceders  in  the  "  Cave 
of  Adullam  ;  "  but  even  when  there 
were  plenty  of  excuses  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  Lord  Hartington's  personal 
claims  to  continue  to  lead  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
plenty  of  party  friends  who  would  have 
stood  by  him  if  he  had  declined  to 
give  way.  Lord  Hartington  was  the 
first  to  desire  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  resume  the  leadership  which  he 
had  abandoned,  and  to  press  upon  his 
former  chief  his  own  personal  sympathy 
with  the  popular  wish.  Nor  does  this 
imply  that  Lord  Hartington  is  always 
in  sympathy  with  the  precise  shade 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  views.  Every  one 
knows  that  in  relation  to  both  the 
Eastern  and  the  Afghan  questions  Lord 
Hartington's  view  was — at  first  at  all 
events — much  less  strongly  antago- 
nistic to  the  policy  of  the  Government 
than  Mr.  Gladstone's  ;  that  he  declined 
to  give  his  support  three  years  ago  to 
all  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Resolutions  ;  " 
and  that  he  subsequently  held  with 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  that,  if  Russia  had 
really  begun  to  intrigue  in  Afghanistan 
before  we  drove  the  Ameer  into  the 
arms  of  Russia,  an  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  by  us  would  have  been 
justified.  So  it  is  not  because  he  is 
a  thorough-going  follower  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone that  Lord  Hartington  supports 
him  so  frankly  and  firmly.  Unques- 
tionably Lord  Hartington  represents  a 
a  foreign  policy  and  an  Indian  policy 
of  somewhat  less  "cosmopolitan"  sym- 
pathy and  somewhat  more  decidedly 
national  bias. 

'He  agrrees  with  Mr.   Gladstone  in 
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the  main,  but  he  likes  to  be  quite  clear 
as  to  what  Eni^lish  interests  require 
before  he  decides  what  abstract  justice 
requires.  This  makes  all  the  more 
remarkable  the  magnanimity  with 
which  he  viewed  his  own  position,  and 
joined  Lord  Granville  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  Liberal  party  in  urging 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  come  back  once  more 
as  their  leader.  He  might  have  found 
abundant  intellectual  excuses  for  a 
different  course.  Only  if  he  had,  he 
would  not  have  been  Lord  Hartlngton: 
for  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his 
career  has  been  the  force  and  sagacity 
of  the  lo^^alty  which  he  has  shown  to  a 
leader  who  often  goes  greatly  beyond 
him  in  zeal.  Moderate  men  are  fre- 
quently content  to  serve  under  men 
of  even  greater  sobriety  and  reserve 
than  their  own,  but  rarely  indeed 
under  men  of  more  enthusiasm.  They 
can  give  up  their  private  zeal  to  a  less 
zealous  chief,  but  hardly  their  private 
prudence  to  one  in  their  opinion  less 
prudent.  It  has  not  been  so  with 
Lord  Hartington.  He  has  had  the 
largeness  of  mind  to  see  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  though  often  less  circum- 
spect than  himself,  disposes  of  a  much 
greater  store  of  political  vitality,  and 
that  what  may  be  lost  in  safety  by 
trusting  to  the  older  leader  is  much 
more  than  gained  in  force.  And  recog- 
nising with  characteristic  clearness  that 
the  main  object  of  all  leadership  is  the 
substantial  triumph  of  the  Liberal 
cause,  he  has  accepted  and  sustained 
Mr.  Gladstone  without  the  least  trace 
of  mortification,  jealousy,  or  even 
languor.     Now,  to  give  a  cordial  and 


unflinching  support  to  a  statesman 
who  often  goes  somewhat  beyond  you, 
solely  because  more  is  gained  for  the 
right  cause  by  supporting  him  than 
could  be  gained  by  his  supporting  you, 
is  the  course  not  only  of  a  magnani- 
mous nature  but  of  a  man  of  strong 
and  steady  purpose.' 

Though  Lord  Hartington  has  once 
more  given  way  to  his  old  chief  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  has 
doubtless  a  long  career  of  public  useful- 
ness before  him  ;  and  he  must  assuredly 
take  first  rank  as  a  statesman  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House  when  the 
veterans  of  Liberalism  have  passed 
away. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  appearances  during 
the  session  after  his  resignation,  viz., 
that  of  1875,  were  very  infrequent. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  however, 
he  addressed  the  House  with  something 
of  his  old  fire.  On  the  order  for  the 
second  reading  of  Mr.OsborneMorgau's 
Burials  Bill,  on  the  21st  of  April,  he 
spoke  in  support  of  the  measure.  The 
bill  proposed  that,  as  regards  interment 
in  a  parish  churchyard,  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  should  have  the  power 
to  elect  what  service  they  would  have 
read  over  them.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
supporting  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  said  he  could  not  give  an  entirely 
silent  vote.  While  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  real  grievance  that  the  clergy  should 
be  under  an  obligation  to  perform  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
cases  where  they  and  the  parties  con- 
cerned concurred  in  the  desire  that  it 
should  not  be  read,  the  bill  did  not 
profess    to    deal    with    that    question. 
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His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  said  it 
was  a  grievance  that  those  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  debarred  from  the  power 
of  having  read  over  their  friends  the 
rites  distins:uishino:  their  own  forms  of 
religion,  and  in  that  view  he  (Mr. 
<jladstone)  concurred ;  but  if  it  were 
deemed  expedient  that  this  grievance 
should  be  remedied,  provision  ought  to 
be  made  by  the  bill  in  case  of  the 
attendance  of  large  crowds  of  persons 
at  the  churchyard  to  hear  a  service 
over  the  deceased,  or  the  address  of  a 
popular  preacher.  The  clergy  were 
responsible  for  keeping  the  church- 
yards in  order,  and  it  was  a  serious 
question,  if  a  churchyard  were  to  receive 
damage,  as  to  how  the  cost  for  repairing 
that  damage  should  be  met.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  that  case 
(should  the  bill  pass  its  second  reading) 
in  committee,  and,  while  he  reserved 
that  point,  he  should  give  a  very 
cheerful  and  hearty  support  to  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Cross  spoke  powerfully  against 
the  bill,  and  Mr.  Bright  still  more 
eloquently  in  its  favour,  but  it  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  14,  the 
numbers  being— For  the  second  read- 
ing, 234;  against,  248.  This  being  a 
Wednesday  sitting  of  the  House,  the 
numbers  were  unusually  large.  Only 
one  Liberal,  Mr.  W.  H.  Foster,  voted 
in  the  majority ;  while  eight  Con- 
servatives —  viz.,  Mr.  S.  Cave  (a 
member  of  the  Government),  Mr.  J. 
P.  Corry,  Mr.  Russell  Grurney,  •  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis, 
Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell,   Mr.   C.   W. 


Nevill,  and  the  Hon.  A.  Walsh — voted 
in  favour  of  the  bill. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  budget  was 
viewed  with  mitigated  interest  upon 
its  introduction,  but  on  a  consideration 
of  Ways  and  Means  in  committee,  Mr. 
Gladstone  unexpectedly  poured  in  his 
eloquence  upon  his  successor  like  a 
flood.  The  principal  feature  in  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  pro- 
posals related  to  the  National  Debt, 
for  the  gradual  reduction  of  which  he 
suggested  a  new  kind  of  sinking  fund, 
involving  an  annual  charge  in  every 
budget  for  £28,000,000.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  calculated  that 
by  1885  £6,800,000  of  debt  would  be 
paid  off,  and  in  thirty  years'  time 
£213,000,000. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  chief  objections 
were  framed  against  the  propositions 
with  regard  to  post-office  savings- 
banks  and  friendly  societies'  accounts, 
and  to  the  proposed  National  Debt 
Sinkinor  Fund.  He  maintained  that 
the  surplus  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
over-estimated,  and  with  the  deduc- 
tions which  ought  to  be  expected  for 
the  charge  for  the  deficiency  in  friendly 
societies  and  savings-banks  funds  and 
Irish  education,  it  would  be  entirely 
eaten  up.  Further,  the  Grovernment 
ought  to  have  submitted  the  supple- 
mentary estimates  before  proceeding 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  year,  but  instead 
of  that  it  was  proposed  to  vote 
£185,000  for  the  reduction  of  debt, 
of  which  sum  Government  did  not 
possess  a  single  shilling.  Mr.  Gladstone 
pointed  out  three   modes  of  reducing 
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the  National  Debt,  the  first  by  surplus 
of  revenue  over  expenditure,  secondly 
by  terminable  annuities,  and  thirdly 
by  fixed  appropriations  beforehand. 
Much  had  been  done  towards  reducing 
the  debt,  and  they  had  not  yet,  he  con- 
sidered, done  enough ;  but  he  objected 


to  the  present  plan  to  reduce  it,  because 
it  was  unreal,  and  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  large  surpluses  would 
be  received  during  the  next  thirty  years. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
not  one  farthing  of  surplus  himself, 
but  presented  an  imaginary  surplus  of 
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£500,000  for  thirty  years  to  come,  for 
every  one  of  which  the  surplus  was 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  future 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  would  do 
the  reverse  of  what  he  had  done.  The 
world  had  produced  wonders,  but  it 
never  had,  and  never  would,  produce  a 
(Jhancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  would 
have  the  courage  to  propose  a  new  tax 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  sinking 
fund.  '  History  certainly  has  not 
produced  any  such  creation ;  no  such 
lifSKS  naturce  has  as  yet  appeared ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Government  of 
a  party  which  justly  prides  itself  on 
adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
on  learning  lessons  from  antiquity,  on 
avoiding  vain  theories  and  keeping  to 
the  lessons  of  experience,  ought  to  be 
the  people  to  delude  us,  by  projects 
such  as  this,  into  the  marshes  in  which 
we  shall  be  plunged,  instead  of  remain- 
ing upon  the  safe  high  road  by  which 
we  have  hitherto  travelled.'  Mr.  Glad- 
stone concluded  by  describing  the  pro- 
posal as  an  attempt  to  revert  to  a 
scheme  of  pi'oceeding  which,  however 
well  intended,  had  been  exploded  under 
the  combined  action  of  authority  and 
experience  ;  and  his  criticism  was  well 
justified. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  while  failing 
to  answer  many  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
arguments,  replied  by  quoting  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  author  of  the  scheme 
of  terminable  annuities,  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  denouncer  of  the 
establishment  of  an  artificial  sinking 
fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt. 
A  nother  attack  was  subsequently  made 


the  bill  in  which  it  was  embodied  was 
carried  by  189  votes  to  122. 

Mr.  Gladstone  supported  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  financial  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  visit  to  India,  and  also 
addressed  the  House  on  one  or  two 
other  questions  of  less  general  interest 
which  arose  during  this  session.  In 
the  autumn  he  met  the  Hawarden 
cottage  tenantry,  and  spoke  in  his 
usual  felicitous  vein,  observing  that 
there  was  nothing  more  characteristic 
of  life  in  England  than  meetings  of 
that  description.  But,  for  the  time 
being,  it  is  not  in  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's political  or  social,  but  in  his 
controversial,  character  that  we  must 
view  him.  The  particular  questions 
which  were  occupying  him  in  his  semi- 
retirement  were  of  a  religious  nature, 
and  these  were  shortly  to  receive  a  full 
and  vigorous  exposition. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  some  account 
may  fitly  be  given  of  one  of  ^Mr. 
Gladstone's  most  trusted  colleagues, 
and  the  leader  of  the  Upper  House, 
Lord  Granville.  His  lordship,  who 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent of  Liberals,  when  commanded 
by  his  Queen  to  form  a  Ministr}'-,  gave 
way  to  the  great  statesman  with  whom 
he  had  for  many  3'ears  acted  in  un- 
broken harmony.  '  The  Eight  Hon. 
Granville  George  Leveson  Gower,  Earl 
Granville,  K.G.,  P.C,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
r.R.S.,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  is,'  says  Debrett,  '  the  second 
Earl,  ha\4ng  succeeded  his  father  in 
1846.      He  was  born  on  the  11th  of 
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aud  at  Christ  Churcli,  Oxford  (Hon. 
D.C.L.  1863),  attached  to  the  Embassy 
at  Paris,  1835-36;  was  Under-Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Aflairs,  1840-41; 
Master  of  the  Bucldiounds,  1846-48; 
Vice-President  of  Board  of  Trade, 
1 848-5 1 ;  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
1851-53  and  1870-71;  Chancellor  of 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1854-55;  Lord 
President  of  Council,  1852-54, 1855-58, 
and  1859-66  ;  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  1868-70;  went  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  on  a  sjjecial 
mission  to  Russia  (at  the  coronation  of 
Alexander  IL),  1S56.  Is  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  London,  Constable 
of  Dover  Castle,  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  an  Elder  Brother  of  the 
Trinity  House,  a  Deputy-Lieutenant 
of  Shrojjshire,  and  Hon.  Colonel  1st 
Cinque  Ports  Eifle  Volunteers ;  sat  as 
M.P.  for  Morpeth  in  the  Liberal 
interest,  1837-40  ;  and  for  Lichfield, 
1841-46.  Married  first,  1840,  Marie 
Louise  Pelline,  who  died  1860,  only 
child  of  Emeric  Joseph,  Due  de  Dal- 
berg,  and  widow  of  Sir  F.  E.  E.  Acton, 
seventh  baronet ;  and  secondly,  in  1865, 
Castalia  Eosalind,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Walter  Campbell,  Esq.,  of 
Islay.' 

His  lordship  took  his  seat  in  the 
Upper  House  on  succeeding  to  his 
father's  title  in  1846.  'His  style  as  a 
debater,'  observes  one  writer,  'is  equally 
well  adapted  to  both  Houses,  com- 
bining the  versatility,  alertness,  and 
vivacity  of  the  more  popular  assembly, 
with  the  courtly  grace  and  suavity 
that  should  be  expected  among  their 
lordships ;    he   is    shrewd,   acute,   and 


often  politely  satirical,  with  perfect  self- 
command,  and  much  amiability  of 
manner.  He  has  bestowed  great  atten- 
tion upon  subjects  of  commercial  policy, 
and  Manchester  puts  confidence  in  his 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  This  has  always 
seemed  to  be  a  link  of  common 
capability  and  sympathy  between  Lord 
Granville  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Gran- 
ville was  not  Foreign  Secretary  in  1860, 
at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  of  the 
French  Commercial  Treaty,  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cobden  were 
engaged.  He  was,  at  that  time,  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  an  office 
which  he  had  also  held  under  Lord 
Palmerston's  former  Government ;  but 
he  had  been  Foreign  Secretaiy,  during 
a  very  few  months,  in  Lord  John 
Eussell's  Ministry,  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  forced  to  leave  it  for  applaud- 
ing Louis  Napoleon's  cof/jj  d'eiat. 
Lord  Granville  was  invited  by  the 
Queen,  in  June,  1S59,  to  form  a  Go- 
vernment, but  Lord  John  Eussell  de- 
clined to  serve  under  him,  though  Lord 
Palmerston  was  willing  to  do  so.  In 
this  and  other  transactions  Lord  Gran- 
ville showed  the  same  disposition  to 
sacrifice  his  own  claims  and  pretensions 
to  the  general  benefit,  and  exerted  all 
his  talents  of  mediation  and  concilia- 
tion to  settle  the  differences  between 
rival  chiefs  of  the  Liberal  party.  Be- 
sides leading  the  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussions and  legislative  business  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Granville  had  in 
charge,  during  many  years,  the  super- 
intendence  of     those    departments   of 
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administration  which  belong  to  the 
Committees  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
Science  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington  was  especially  made  the 
object  of  his  constant  care ;  and  both 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  when 
his  lordship  was  acting  Vice-President 
of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners,  and 
in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1862,  Lord  Granville  did 
as  much  as  any  person  to  promote  the 
complete  success  of  those  marvellous 
collections  and  displays  of  ingenious 
industry  from  all  parts  of  the  world.' 

Lord  Granville  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Ministry  from 
1868  to  1870,  but  in  the  latter  year 
succeeded  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  as 
Foreign  Secretai-y.  '  In  the  former 
instance,  he  had  the  courageous  saga- 
city,   despite    much    vituperation    and 


misrepresentation,  to  lay  down  the 
sound  principle  that  British  imperial 
military  forces  should  not  be  kept  in 
the  colonies  at  the  expense  of  England 
for  mere  local  services  in  the  small 
native  wars  ;  but  that  the  colony  need- 
ing and  asking  for  the  aid  of  our 
troops  should  pay  for  the  use  of  them. 
Lord  Granville  and  the  Liberal  Go- 
vernment Avere  then  loudly  accused  of 
wishing  to  abandon  the  colonies,  to 
dismember  the  Empire,  and  all  the  rest 
of  that  nonsense  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  has  reproduced  at  the  late  General 
Election  (1874).  In  the  second  place, 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord 
Granville  steered  this  country  bravely, 
adroitly,  and  safely  through  the  enor- 
mous and  imminent  danger  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Gennany.  He 
firmly  upheld  our  rights  of  neutrality, 
and  the  freedom  of  our  trade.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RITVALISM    AND    VATICANISM. 

Ecclesiastical  Controversy— Mr.',  Gladstone's  Essay  on  llitualism— Modern  Koman  Catholicism— '  Is  the  Church 
of  England' worth  Preserving :- '—Mr.  Gladstone's  Answer— Pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  Decrees— Papal  In- 
fallibility—Effects  of  the  Dogma  variously  viewed  by  Pioman  Catholics— Papal  Claim  to  Civil  Allegiance— 
The  Liberal  Party  and  the  Eoman  Catholics— Progress  of  Roman  Catholicism- Replies  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Pamphlet— r(jCic««Js«J.-  An  Answer  to  Reproofs  and  i?cj!)/«-s— Reiteration  of  previous  Charges— Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Cardinal  Newman — General  Conclusion  on  the  Vatican  Claims. 


IN  tlie  recess  of  1874,  Mr.  Gladstone 
continued  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy which  had  heen  initiated  some 
months  before  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  he  now  gave  to  it  broader 
and  deeper  issues.     There  appeared  in 


the  October  number  of  the  Contem- 
porary Revieio  an  essay  by  the  ex- 
Premier,  entitled  ■  '  What  is  Ritual- 
ism ?  '  This  article,  which  attained 
an  immense  circulation,  excited  the 
keenest  interest.      Mr.  Gladstone  gave 
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tins  general  definition  of  Ritualism  : — 
'  It    is    unwise,   undisciplined  reaction 
from  poverty,  from  coldness,  from  bar- 
renness,  from  nakedness  ;    it  is   over- 
laying purpose  with  adventitious   and 
obstructive   incumbrance ;  it  is  depar- 
ture from  measure  and  from  harmony 
in   the    annexation    of   appearance    to 
substance,  of  the  outward  to  the  in- 
ward ;  it  is  the  caricature  of  the  beau- 
tiful ;  it  is  the  conversion  of  help  into 
hindrances ;    it   is  the  attempted  sub- 
stitution   of     the    secondary    for   the 
primar}'  aim,  and  the  real  failure  and 
paralysis  of   both.'     The  writer  him- 
self had   no   personal  sympathy  with 
excessive  ornamentation  in  Divine  ser- 
vice as  a    religious    principle,    but   he 
regarded  the   question   of   high   ritual 
as  one  of  sesthetic  taste.     Herein  he 
was  at  variance  with  large  numbers  of 
the    Protestant    section    of    the    com- 
munity', who  saw  in  Eitualisra  some- 
thing more    than   a  mere   predilection 
for    ornament    and    ritual — the    inner 
significance   beneath   the  outer   forms. 
'  The  truth  is,'  Mr.  Gladstone  observed 
in  one  place,  '  that  in  the  word  Eitual- 
ism  there  is  involved  much  more  than 
the  popular   mind    seems    to  suppose. 
The  present   movement    in  favour  of 
ritual   is    not   confined   to    Ritualists, 
neither  is  it  confined  even  to  Church- 
men.    It  has  been,  when  all  things  are 
considered,  quite  as  remarkable  among 
Nonconformists  and  Presbyterians  ;  not 
because  they  have  as  much  of  it,  but 
because  they  formerly  had  none,  and 
because  their  system  appeared  to  have 
been  devised  and  adjusted  in  order  to 
prevent   its    introduction,    and   to    fix 


upon  it  even  ?'//  li»niie  the  aspect  of 
a  flagrant  dejiarture  from  first  princi- 
ples.' Mr.  Gladstone  enlarged  upon 
the  fact  that  Dissenting  cha2)els  now 
had  their  crosses,  their  organs,  richl3'- 
painted  architecture,  steeples,  stained 
windows,  elaborate  chanting,  etc. — all 
which,  while  perfectly  true,  had  little 
or  no  bearing  upon  the  dangers  which 
Ritualism  in  the  Church  of  England 
was  believed  to  involve.  The  writer 
seemed  almost  disinclined  to  grapple 
with  the  real  tendencies  and  sym- 
bolisms of  Ritualism.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  an  important  connection 
between  high  doctrine  and  high  ritual 
is  to  be  traced  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  Church  of  England.  If  we 
were  not  the  better  for  more  ritual,  he 
observed,  we  wex'e  the  worse  for  it.  A 
general  augmentation  of  ritual,  such 
as  that  going  on  around  men  on  every 
side,  if  it  were  without  corresponding 
enhancement  of  devotion,  meant  more 
light,  but  not  more  love. 

The  following  passage  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's essay  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  highest 
j>itch  : — ■'  There  is  a  question  which  it 
is  the  special  jjurpose  of  this  paper  to 
suggest  for  consideration  bj-  my  fellow- 
Christians  generally,  which  is  more 
practical,  and  of  greater  importance,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  and  has  far  stronger 
claims  on  the  attention  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  than 
the  question  whether  a  handful  of  the 
clergy  are  or  are  not  engaged  in  an 
utterly  hopeless  and  visionary  eiforfc  to 
Romanise  the  Church  and  people  of 
England.     At  no  time  since  the  san- 
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guinary    reign    of     jVEury    has    sucli    a 
scheme  been  possible.     But,  if  it  had 
been   possible    in    the    seventeenth    or 
eighteenth     centuries,    it    would    still 
have  become  impossible  in  the   nine- 
teenth ;    when  Rome  has    substituted 
for  the  proud  boast  of  semper  eadein  a 
policy  of  violence  and  change  in  faith ; 
when  she  has  refurbished  and  paraded 
anew  every  rusty  tool   she  was   fondly 
thought  to    have   disused ;    when    no 
one  can  become  her  convert  without 
renouncing  his  moral  and  mental  free- 
dom, and  placing  his  civil  loyalty  and 
duty  at    the  mercy  of    another ;    and 
when  she   has   equally  repudiated   mo- 
dern thought   and  ancient  history.     I 
cannot  persuade  myself  to  feel  alarm 
as  to  the  final  issue  of  her  crusades  in 
England,  and  this,  although  I  do  not 
undervalue  her  great  powers  of   mis- 
chief.'   This  passage  demonstrated  Mr. 
Gladstone's  courage  and  strict  loyalty 
to  conscience ;    for  the   very  members 
of    the  community  of  whom   he  thus 
indirectly  spoke  were  those  from  whom 
he  had  but  recently  struck  their  long- 
endured  political  and  religious  fetters. 
Yet  in  quarters  where  the  writer  had 
once  been  regarded  as  the  champion  of 
religious  and  political  freedom,  he  was 
now  fiercely,  bitterly,  and  unjustifiably 
assailed. 

On  the  question  of  Ritualism,  Mr. 
Gladstone  expressed  the  view  that  '  the 
best  touchstone  for  deciding  what  is 
wrong  and  defining  what  is  right  in 
the  exterior  apparel  of  Divine  service, 
will  be  found  in  the  holy  desire  and 
authoritative  demand  of  the  Apostle, 
"  that  the  Church   may  receive  edify- 


ing "  rather  than  in  abstni'^t  imagery 
of  perfection  on  the  one  hand,  or  any 
form  or  narrow  traditional  prejudice 
on  the  other.'  Beyond  this,  he  for- 
mulated no  general  conclusions,  but 
contented  himself  by  reprinting  the 
six  resolutions  in  which,  when  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  was 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  he  en- 
deavoured to  set  forth  what  ajspeared 
to  him  to  off'er  a  safer  and  a  wiser 
basis  of  legislation.* 

To  the  numerous  criticisms  upon 
this  essay,  Mr.  Gladstone  published 
in  the  following  year  a  general  rejjly 
entitled,  '  Is  the  Church  of  England 
worth  Preserving  ?  '  f  The  writer  ob- 
served that  there  had  been  an  expec- 
tation that  his  previous  essay  might 
untie  or  cut  the  knot  of  the  questions 
which  had  been  so  warmly  if  not 
fiercely  agitated  during  the  pi'eceding 
session  of  Parliament ;  but  he  had  no 
such  ambitious  aim.  The  season  being 
now  tranquil,  the  question  might  at 
length  be  approached  in  the  temper  of 
the  chamber,  and  not  of  the  battle- 
field. He  deprecated  a  secession  from 
the  National  Church,  for  such  an 
event  Avould  operate,  with  reference  to 
its  nationality,  like  a  rent  in  a  wall, 
'  which  is  mainly  important,  not  by 
the  weight  of  material  it  detaches, 
but  by  the  discontinuity  it  leaves.' 
But  it  was  not  only  the  severance  of 
the  Church  into  two  bodies  which 
might  precipitate  disestablishment ; 
obstinacy  and  exasperation  of  internal 

*  These  Resolutions  will  be  foimil  iu    Chapter 
VIII. 
t  See  the  Contcnqioranj  Ucview  for  July,  187-5. 
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strife  might  operate  yet  more  effec- 
tively towards  the  same  end.  He 
earnestly  urged  it  upon  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Church  that  the 
more  they  studied  her  place  and  func- 
tion in  Christendom,  the  more  they 
would  find  that  her  unity,  qualified  but 
real,  was  worth  preserving.  Coming 
to  one  of  the  capital  and  cardinal 
points  of  his  case,  he  expressed  his 
conviction  that  '  heavy  will  be  the 
blame  to  those,  be  they  who  they  may, 
who  may  at  this  juncture  endeavour — 
whether  by  legislation  or  by  judicial 
action,  and  whether  by  alteration  of 
phrases  or  by  needlessly  attaching  doc- 
trinal significance  to  the  injunction 
or  prohibition  of  ceremonial  acts — to 
shift  the  balance  of  doctrinal  expres- 
sion in  the  Church  of  England.'  To 
lessen  the  chances  of  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  his  arguments,  Mr.  Grladstone 
summed  up,  in  the  following  proposi- 
tions, the  bearings  and  purport  of  his 
second  essay : — 

I.  The  Church  of  this  great  nation  is  worth 
presei-ving,  and  for  that  end  much  may  well  be 
borne.  II.  In  the  existing  state  of  minds  and  of 
circumstances,  preserved  it  cannot  be,  if  we  now 
shift  its  balance  of  doctriual  expression,  bo  it  by 
any  alteration  of  the  Prayer  Book  (either  way)  in 
contested  points,  or  be  it  by  treating  rubrical  inter- 
pretations of  the  matters  heretofore  most  sharply 
contested  on  the  basis  of  '  doctrinal    signiticance.' 

III.  The  more  we  trust  to  moral  forces,  and  the 
less  to  penal  proceedings  (which  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  exclusive  one  of  the  other),  the  bettor 
for  the  establishment,  and   even  for  the   Church. 

IV.  If  litigation  is  to  be  continued,  and  to  remain, 
within  the  bounds  of  safety,  it  is  highly  requisite 
that  it  should  be  confined  to  the  repression  of  .such 
proceedings  as  really  imply  unfaithfulness  to  the 
national  religion.  V.  In  order  that  judicial  de- 
cisions on  ceremonial  may  habitually  enjoy  the 
large  measure  of  authority,  finality,  and  respect, 
which  attaches  in  general  to  the  sentences  of  our 
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courts,  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  have  uniform 
i-egai-d  to  the  rules  and  results  of  fiill  historic;il  in- 
vestigation, and  should,  if  possible,  allow  to  stand 
over  for  the  future  matters  insufficiently  cleared, 
rather  than  decide  them  upon  partial  and  frag- 
mentary evideuc'. 

Mr.  Gladstone  gave  himself  no  rest 
in  the  ecclesiastical  warfare.  Within 
one  mouth  from  the  publication  of  his 
essay  on  Ritualism  appeared  from  his 
pen  a  pamphlet  on  17te  Vatican  Decrees 
in  their  Benriny  on  Civil  Allegiance ;  a 
Political  E^vposficlation.  His  object  now 
was  to  justify  the  assertions  in  the 
previous  article  which  had  been  so 
much  controverted  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  propositions  which  occa- 
sioned the  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican 
Decrees,  and  which  he  now  defended, 
were  as  follows  : — '  I.  That  Rome  has 
substituted  for  the  proud  boast  of 
semper  eadem,  a  policy  of  violence  and 
change  in  faith.  II.  That  she  has 
refurbished  and  paraded  anew  every 
rusty  tool  she  was  fondly  thought  to 
have  disused.  III.  That  no  one  can 
now  become  her  convert  without  re- 
nouncing his  moral  and  mental  free- 
dom, and  placing  his  civil  loyalty  and 
duty  at  the  mercy  of  another.  IV. 
That  Rome  has  equally  repudiated 
modern  thought  and  ancient  history.' 
Mr.  Gladstone  passed  over  briefly  the 
first  and  fourth  of  these  propositions, 
as  they  belonged  to  the  theological 
domain ;  but,  in  justifying  them,  he 
remarked  that  no  one  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  literature  of 
the  Romish  Church  during  the  past 
forty  years  could  fail  to  be  sensible  of 
the  change  in  its  present  tenor.  More 
and  more  had    the   assertions    of  con- 
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tinuous  uniformity  of  doctrine  receded 
into  scarcely  penetrable  shadow.  More 
and  more  had  another  series  of  asser- 
tions of  a  living  authority,  ever  ready 
to  open,  adopt,  and  shape  Christian 
doctrine  according  to  the  times,  taken 
their  place.  With  regard  to  the 
second  branch  of  his  subject,  the 
writer  cited  a  numt'^r  of  propositions 
respecting  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  Papal  judg- 
ments and  decrees,  etc.,  the  holders  of 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  See 
of  Rome  during  his  own  generation, 
and  especially  within  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years.  The  third  ^proposition 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  most  im- 
portant, as  it  concerned  the  operation 
of  the  Romish  dogmas  on  personal 
and  private  duty.  To  this  point  he 
accordingly  addressed  himself  at  length. 
'  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true,'  he  demanded, 
'  that  Rome  requires  a  convert  who 
now  joins  her  to  forfeit  his  moral  and 
mental  freedom,  and  to  place  his  loyalty 
and  ci\41  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another?' 
Without  imputing  to  any  one  the 
moral  murder  of  stifling  conscience  and 
conviction,  j-.e  could  not,  for  one,  be 
surprised  that  the  fermentation  which 
was  working  through  the  mind  of  the 
Latin  Church  had  as  yet  (elsewhere 
than  in  Germany*)  but  in  few  in- 
stances come  to  the  surface.  Mr. 
Gladstone  proceeded  to  show  that  the 
declarations    made    by    Irish    bishops 

*  On  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been  reported 
that  Dr.  Dolliiiger  (to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  paid 
a  high  tribute)  had  made  his  sulnnission  on  tlie 
doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility;  but  the  learned 
Doctor  liimself  has  emphatically  denied  this  to  be 
the  case. 


before  committees  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act,  as  well  as  decrees  of  councils  and 
declarations  of  great  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities in  earlier  and  later  times, 
were  at  variance  with  the  new  claims 
set  up  in  1870,  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  deprecated  fifty 
years  ago  the  very  doctrines  of  alle- 
giance which  were  now  strongly  as- 
serted. All  the  propositions  which  had 
been  formerly  left  to  the  indi\'idual 
conscience  had  now  undergone  a  change, 
and  been  completely  reversed.  '  The 
Pope's  Infallibility,  when  he  speaks 
ex  cathedra  on  faith  and  morals,  has 
been  declared,  with  the  assent  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  be 
an  article  of  faith,  binding  on  the  con- 
science of  every  Christian  ;  his  claim 
to  the  obedience  of  his  spiritual  sub- 
jects has  been  declared  in  like  manner 
without  any  practical  limit  or  reserve  ; 
and  his  supremacy,  without  any  reserve 
of  civil  rights,  has  been  similarly 
affirmed  to  include  everything  which 
relates  to  the  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  throughout  the 
world.  And  these  doctrines,  we  now 
know  on  the  highest  authority,  it  is 
of  necessity  for  salvation  to  believe.' 
After  a  close  examination  of  the  cha- 
racter and  bearings  of  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  Infallibility,  Mr.  Gladstone  thus 
generally  enforced  the  effects  of  the 
dogma  : — 

Absolute  obedience,  it  is  boldly  declared,  is  due 
to  the  Pope,  at  the  peril  of  salvation,  not  alone  in 
faith,  in  morals,  but  in  all  tilings  which  concern  the 
discipline  and  government  of  the  Church.  Thus 
are  swept  into  the  Papal  net  whole  multitudes  of 
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facts,  whole  systems  of  government,  prevailing, 
tliougli  in  different  degrees,  in  every  coiintry  in  the 
wurkl.  Even  in  tlie  United  States,  where  the 
severance  between  Church  and  State  is  suppused  to 
bo  complete,  a  long  catalogue  might  be  drawn  of 
subjects  belonging  to  the  domain  and  competency 
of  the  State,  but  also  undeniably  affecting  the 
government  of  the  Church;  such  as,  by  way  of 
example,  marriage,  burial,  education,  prison  disci- 
pline, blasphemy,  poor-relief,  incorporation,  mort- 
main, religious  endowments,  vows  of  celibacy  and 
ubedieuce.  In  Europe  the  circle  is  far  wider,  the 
p(jints  of  contact  and  of  interlacing  almost  innu. 
uierable.  But  on  all  matters  respecting  which  any 
I'upe  may  tliink  proper  to  declare  that  they  concern 
riflier  faith,  or  morals,  or  the  government  or  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  ho  claims,  with  the  approval 
of  a  Council  undoubtedly  ecumenical  in  the  Roman 
sense,  the  absolute  obedience,  at  the  peril  of  salva- 
tion, of  every  member  of  his  commimion.  It  seems 
not  as  yet  to  have  been  thought  wise  to  pledge  the 
Council  in  terms  to  the  Syllabus  and  the  Encyclical. 
That  achievement  is  probably  reserved  for  some  one 
of  its  sittings  yet  to  come.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  this  claim  in  respect  of  all 
things  affecting  the  discipline  and  Government  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  faith  and  conduct,  is  lodged 
in  open  day  by  and  in  the  reign  of  a  Pontiff  who 
has  condemned  free  speech,  free  writing,  a  free 
press,  toleration  of  nonconformity,  liberty  of  con- 
science, the  study  of  civil  and  philosophical  matters 
in  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
marriage,  unless  sacramentaUy  contracted,  and  the 
definition  by  the  State  of  the  ci^ol  rights  (jura)  of 
the  Church ;  who  has  demanded  for  the  Church, 
therefore,  the  title  to  define  its  own  civil  rights, 
tiigether  with  a  divine  right  to  civil  immunities  and 
a  right  to  use  physical  force  ;  and  who  has  also 
proudly  asserted  that  the  Popes  of  the  middle  ages 
with  their  Councils  did  not  invade  the  rights  of 
princes :  as,  for  example,  Gregory  VII.,  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV. ;  Innocent  III.,  of  Raymond 
of  Toulouse;  Paul  III.,  in  deposing  Henry  VIII. ; 
or  Pius  v.,  in  performing  the  Kke  paternal  office 
for  Elizabeth. 

Before  sucli  incontrovertible  facts  as 
tliese,  and  others  of  equal  significance 
within  the  j^ublic  knowledge,  it  may 
well  have  seemed  extraordinary  to  the 
writer — as  indeed  it  must  have  done  to 
thousands  of  other  persons — that  men 
of  the  high  intellectual  eminence  of 
i'atlier  Newman  and  Cardinal  Manning 


should  have  subscribed  to  the  dogmas 
promulgated  from  the  Vatican.  We 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  subscription  would  have  been  impos- 
sible save  under  the  influence  of  the 
strong  soporific  of  casuistry. 

Mr.  Gladstone  demanded  in  the  most 
specific  form,  and  in  the  clearest  terms, 
one  of  two  things — either,  '  I.  A  de- 
monstration that  neither  in  the  name 
of  faith,  nor  in  the  name  of  morals, 
nor  in  the  name  of  the  government  or 
discipline  of  the  Church,  is  the  Pope 
of  Eome  able,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
asserted  for  him  by  the  Vatican  decree, 
to  make  any  claim  upon  those  who 
adhere  to  his  communion,  of  such  a 
nature  as  can  impair  the  integrity  of 
their  civil  allegiance  ;  or  else,  II.  That, 
if  and  when  such  claim  is  made,  it  will, 
even  although  resting  on  the  defini- 
tions of  the  Vatican,  be  repelled  and 
rejected ;  just  as  Bishop  Doyle,  when 
he  was  asked  what  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lic clergy  would  do  if  the  Pope  inter- 
meddled with  their  religion,  replied 
frankly,  "  The  consequence  would  be 
that  we  should  oppose  him  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  even  by  the  exer- 
cise of  our  spiritual  authority."  '  In 
the  absence  of  explicit  assurances  to 
this  effect,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  com- 
pelled to  adojjt  these  conclusions  : — 
'  1 .  That  the  Pope,  authorised  by  his 
Council,  claims  for  himself  the  domain 
(«)  of  faith,  (d)  of  morals,  (f)  of  all 
that  concerns  tlie  government  and  dis 
cipline  of  the  Church.  2.  That  he  in 
like  manner  claims  the  power  of  de- 
termining the  limits  of  those  domains. 
3.  That   he  does  not    sever   them,  by 


sus 
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s^-i, 


^ 


CARDINAL    MANNING. 


any  acknowledged  or  intelligible  line  Church,  that  he  shall  "  place  his  loyalty 

from    the   domains  of    civil   duty  and  and  ci^^il  dut}'  at  the  mercy  of  another," 

allegiance.  4.  That  he  therefore  claims,  that  other  being  himself.' 

and  claims  from  the  month  of    July,  The   important   question  now  arose 

1 870,  onwards,  with  plenary  authority  that,  being  true,   were  the  above  pro- 

from  every  convert  and  member  of  his  positions  material  ?    On  this  point,  the 
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author  showed  that  there  was  not  the 
smallest  doubt  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Popedom  came  withiu  the  mean- 
insT  of  the  words  used  at  the  Vatican 
to  describe  the  subjects  on  which  the 
Pope  was  authorised  to  claim,  under 
awful  sanctions,  the  obedience  of  the 
'  taithfuL'  And  it  was  possible  we 
had  here  the  key  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  province  of  Obedience  beyond  the 


had  sometimes  suffered  heavily  for  its 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  that  policy. 
It  was,  therefore,  only  just  that  he 
should  make  the  j'^'esent  declaration. 
Up  to  1870,  opinion  in  the  Poman 
Church  on  all  matters  affecting  civil 
liberty  was  free.  Mr.  Gladstone  felt 
at  that  time  that  it  was  the  first  and 
paramount  duty  of  the  British  Legis- 
lature to  give  to  Ireland  all  that  jus- 


dp.    JOI.N   HENRY    (AFTEKWARDS   CAEDINAL)   NEWMAN. 


limits  of  Infallibility,  and  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  remarkable  phrase  ad 
disciplinam  et  rpgimen  Ecclesice.  With 
regard  to  the  inquiry  whether  his  pro- 
positions were  proper  to  be  set  forth 
by  the  present  writer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
answered,  that  for  thirty  years,  under 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  in 
office  and  as  an  independent  member 
of  Parliament,  he  had  laboured  with 
others  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
civil  rights  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen.  The  Liberal  party 


tice  could  demand.  The  last  debt  ol 
the  kind  was  paid  by  the  Irish  Univer- 
sity Bill  of  1873,  and  the  rejection  of 
that  measure  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Poman  Catholic  prelacy  of 
Ireland.  '  From  that  time  forward 
I  have  felt  that  the  situation  was 
changed,  and  that  important  matters 
would  have  to  be  cleared  by  suitable 
explanations.' 

The  writer  anticipated  the  inquiry 
which  his  observations  would  suggest, 
viz.,    '  Are    they,   then,    a   recantation 
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and  regret ;  and  what  are  they  meant 
to  recommend  as  the  policy  of  the 
future  ?  '  His  reply  was  succinct  and 
plain — of  what  the  Liberal  party  had 
accomplished,  by  word  or  deed,  in 
establishing  the  full  civil  equality  of 
Roman  Catholics,  he  regretted  nothing 
and  recanted  nothing.  He  admitted 
that  during  the  last  thirty  years  the 
Romish  Church  had  made  some  pro- 
gress, but  its  conquests  had  been 
chiefly — as  might  have  been  expected 
— among  women.*  Roman  Catholi- 
cism had  also  made  some  progress 
amongst  the  upper  classes.  '  The 
original  Gospel  was  supposed  to  be 
meant  especially  for  the  poor ;  but 
the  Gospel  of  the  nineteenth  century 
from  Rome  courts  another  and  less 
modest  destination.  If  the  Pope  does 
not  control  more  souls  among  us,  he 
certainly  controls  more  acres.  The 
severance,  however,  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lords  of  the  soil  from  those 
who  till  it  can  be  borne.'  As  to  his 
own  views  and  intentions  in  the 
future,  which  he  described  as  of  the 
smallest  significance,  the  author  de- 
clared that  he  should  be  guided,  as 
heretofore,  by  the  rule  of  maintaining 
equal  civil  rights,  irrespectively  of 
religious  differences;  and  he  should 
resist  all  attempts  to  exclude  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
from  the  benefit  of  that  rule. 
•  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  concluded  this 
remarkable  pamphlet : — 

*  Recent  statistics  prove  that  the  progress  of  the 
Romish  Churcli  in  the  United  Kinjnrdom  is  by  no 
means  commeiiMirate  with  the  jjniwth  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  with  the  progress  of  some  other  religions 
bodies. 


The  State  will,  I  trust,  be  ever  careful  to  leave 

the  domain  of  religious  conscience  free,  and  yet  to 
keep  it  to  its  own  domain ;  and  to  allow  neither 
private  caprice,  nor,  above  all,  foreign  arrogance  to 
dictate  to  it  on  the  discharge  of  its  proper  office. 
'  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  ; '  and 
none  can  be  so  well  prepared  under  all  circum. 
stances  to  exact  its  performance  as  that  Liberal 
party  which  has  done  the  work  of  justice  alike 
for  Nonconformists  and  for  Papal  Dissidents,  and 
whose  members  have  so  often,  for  the  sake  of  that 
work,  hazarded  their  credit  with  the  markedly  Pro- 
testant constituencies  of  the  country.  Strong  the 
State  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  always  been  in 
material  strength,  and  its  moral  panojjly  is  now,  we 
may  hope,  pretty  complete.  It  is  not,  then,  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  and  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  diverted  from  a  path  which  they 
have  deliberately  chosen,  and  which  it  does  not  rest 
with  all  the  myrmidons  of  the  Apostolic  chamber 
eitlier  openly  to  obstruct  or  secretly  to  undermine. 
It  is  right  f idly  to  be  exjiected,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
desired,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  tliis  country 
should  do  in  the  nineteenth  century  what  their  fore- 
fathers of  England,  except  a  handful  of  emissaries, 
did  in  the  sixteenth,  when  thej'  were  marshalled  in 
resistance  to  the  Armada,  and  in  the  seventeenth, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  Papal  Chair,  they  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  under  the  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
That  which  they  are  entitled  to  desire,  we  are  en- 
titled also  to  expect;  indeed,  to  say  we  did  not 
expect  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  the  true  way 
of  convej'iug  an  '  insult '  to  those  concerned.  In 
this  expectation  we  may  be  partially  tlisappointed. 
Should  those  to  whom  I  appeal,  thus  uuhajipily 
come  to  bear  witness  in  their  own  persons  to  the 
decay  of  sound,  manly,  true  life  in  their  Church,  it 
will  be  their  loss  more  than  ours.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  islands,  as  a  wliole,  are  stable,  though 
sometimes  credulous  and  excitable;  resolute,  though 
sometimes  boastful ;  and  a  strong-headed  and  stout- 
hearted race  will  not  be  hindered,  either  by  latent 
or  by  avowed  dissents,  due  to  the  foreign  influence 
of  a  caste,  from  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission 
in  the  world. 

Few  pamphlets,  or  indeed  Avorks  of 
anj'  kind,  have  created  so  much  pub- 
lic excitement,  or  attained  such  an 
enormous  circulation,  as  this  disserta- 
tion on  the  Vatican  Decrees.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  had  been  dis- 
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posed  of,  and  replies  innumorable  ap- 
peared within  the  same  period.*  Mr. 
Gladstone's  essay  performed  one  ser- 
vice at  least — it  demonstrated  that 
there  was  a  want  of  harmony  between 
the  members  of  the  Eomish  Chnrch 
themselves  on  the  subject  of  the 
Vatican  Decrees.  For  example,  Lord 
Camoys,  a  well-known  Catholic  noble- 
man, declared  that  he  concurred  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  views  upon  the  new 
dogmas  of  the  Church.  History, 
common-sense,  and  his  early  instruc- 
tion— said  his  lordship — forbade  him 
to  accept  the  astounding  and  novel 
doctrine  of  the  personal  Infallibility 
of  the  Pope,  even  though  limited  to 
the  domain  of  faith  and  morals.  He 
took  exception  to  nothing  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  pamphlet  but  the  terra 
'  bloody,'  as  applied  to  Queen  Mary. 
If  the  Vatican  Decrees  were  enforced, 
serious  difficulties  would  arise  for  the 
members  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  world.  Lord 
Acton,  one  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  enlightened  of  Catholics,  claimed 
that  he  could  be  an  orthodox  Eo- 
manist,  and  yet  resist  the  Vatican 
Decrees.  Mr.  Henry  Petre  likewise 
repudiated    the     high     Ultramontane 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  writers  of 
replies  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  essay  : — Cardinal  Mau- 
nin<j,  Dr.  (Cardinal)  Newman,  Bishop  Ullathorne, 
Bishop  Vaughan,  Monsignor  Capel,  Lord  Petre, 
Lord  Herries,  Sir  G.  Bowyer,  Lord  Robert  Mon- 
tagu, a  Monk  of  St.  Augustine's,  Ramsgate,  Bishop 
Clifford,  Rev.  J.  Coleridge,  Rev.  T.  B.  Parkinson, 
Monsignor  Francesco  Nardi,  Mr.  A.  P.  de  Lisle, 
Canon  Oakley,  Mr.  Marum,  LL.B.,  Rev.  John 
Curry,  Mr.  J.  Stores  Smith,  and  a  Scottish  Catholic 
Layman.  A  great  number  of  anonymous  replies 
were  also  published,  as  well  as  strictures  upon  Mr. 
Glad.'^tono's  conclusions,  in  the  Ultramontane  press. 


views.  Other  members  of  the  Eomish 
communion,  however,  such  as  Lord 
Herries,  Lord  Petre,  Mr.  Stourton, 
and  Mr.  Langdale,  accepted  the  De- 
crees. L^pon  the  appearance  of  the 
pamphlet,  two  prominent  Italian  jour- 
nals, the  Ossrrvafore  and  the  Voce  ddla 
Veriia,  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible 
that  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  thus 
attacked  the  Holy  See.  They  imagined 
that  he  had  done  this  deed  to  clear 
himself  of  the  suspicion  of  hidden 
Catholicism,  and  the  former  journal 
hinted  that  the  essay  might  have 
been  the  result  of  certain  interviews 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  known 
to  have  had  with  Dr.  Dollinger.* 
Both  journals  further  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  offender  might  be 
brought  ultimately  within  the  pale  of 
the  '  true  Church,'  a  consummation 
scarcely  likely  to  be  realised. 

Three  months  after  the  appearance 
of  his  first  pamphlet,  Mr,  Gladstone 
issued  a  second,  entitled  Vaticanism  .- 
an  Amtoer  to  Reproofs  and  Replies. 
Those  who  adopted  the  Ultramontane 
hypothesis  had  charged  him  with  in- 
sulting the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Gladstone  repudiated  all 
such  intention,  but  in  doing  so  reite- 
rated his  original  charges  as  fol- 
lows : — '  The  Vatican  Decrees  do,  in 
the   strictest  sense,    establish  for   the 


*  Cardinal  Manning  and  Bishop  Ullathorne 
also  supposed  Dr.  Dollinger  to  be  in  some  degree 
respnusible  for,  or  at  least  cognisant  of,  the  tract 
on  the  Vatican  Decrees  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  after- 
wards stated  that  the  learned  Doctor  had  no  con- 
cern, direct  or  indirect,  in  the  production  or  publi- 
cation of  the  pamphlet,  and  that  until  it  had  gone 
to  the  press  he  was  even  ignorant  of  its  ejdstence. 
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PIU3  IX.    AT  THE   FOOT   OF  ST.    PETER. 


Pope  a  supreme  command  over  loyalty 
and  civil  duty.  To  the  vast  majority 
of  Roman  Catholics  they  are,  and 
all    likelihood    will  Ion?   in    their 


in 


carefully  enveloped  meaning  remain, 
practically  unknown.  Of  that  small 
minority  who    have   spoken    or   fitted 


themselves  to  speak  a  portion  reject 
them.  Another  portion  receive  them 
with  an  express  reserve,  to  me  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  against  all  their 
civil  consequences.  Another  portion 
seem  to  suspend  their  judgment  until 
it  is  determined  what  is  a  free  Coun- 
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cil,  what  is  moral  unanimity,  what  are     to   his   most  distinguished   antagonist, 


declarations  ex  cathedra,  whether  there 
has  been  a  decisive  and  binding  pro- 
mulgation so  as  to  create  a  law,  and 
whether  the  claim  for  an  undue  obedi- 
ence  need   be    considered    until    some 


Dr.  Newman.  '  In  my  opinion,  he 
remarked,  '  his  secession  from  the 
Church  of  England  has  never  yet 
been  estimated  among  us  at  anything 
like  the  full  amount  of  its  calamitous 


X.STJiiilUK    Oi     ai.    iJilEK'S,    EOME. 


act  of  undue  obedience  is  asked.  A 
very  large  class,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
think  they  receive  these  Decrees,  and 
do  not.  They  are  involved  in  in- 
consistency, and  that  inconsistency  is 
dangerous.'  He  did  not  censure  the 
supporters  of  the  Decrees:  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  his  desire  was  to  assail 
the  system. 

The  writer  paid  a  high  compliment 

102 


importance.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  world  does  not  know  its  greatest 
men ;  *  neither,  I  will  add,  is  it  aware 
of  the  power  and  weight  carried  by 
the  words  and  by  the  acts  of  those 
amonsr  its  greatest  men  whom   it  does 

*  This  thought,  so  often  attributed  to  a  wrong 
source,  appears  in  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  rhiUp  van 
Artevelde,  Act  I.,  sc.  5,  '  The  world  knows  uothbig 
of  its  greatest  men.' 
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know.  The  ecclesiastical  historian 
will  perhaps  hereafter  judge  that  this 
secession  was  a  much  greater  event 
even  than  the  partial  secession  of 
John  Wesley,  the  only  case  of  per- 
sonal loss  suffered  by  the  Church  of 
Ensjland  since  the  Eeformation  which 
can  be  at  all  compared  with  it  in 
magnitude.  I  do  not  refer  to  its  effect 
upon  the  mere  balance  of  schools  or 
parties  in  the  Church  ;  that  is  an  in- 
ferior question.  T  refer  to  its  effect 
upon  the  state  of  positive  belief,  and 
the  attitude  and  capacities  of  the 
religious  mind  of  England.'  After 
having  given  an  extraordinary  impulse 
to  the  religious  thought  of  England 
at  a  critical  period,  Dr.  Newman  lived 
to  be  the  main,  if  involuntary,  cause 
of  disorganising  it  in  a  manner  quite 
as  remarkable. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  Dr. 
Newman^s  answer,  and  the  replies  of 
other  acceptors  of  the  Decrees  who 
wrote  in  the  same  sense,  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  not  refrain  from  saying  that  the 
immediate  purpose  of  his  appeal  had 
been  attained,  in  so  far  as  that  the 
loyalty  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  mass  remained  evidently 
untainted  and  secure.  Dr.  Newman's 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  Mr. 
Gladstone  pronounced  to  be  of  the 
highest  interest  as  a  psychological 
study.  '  Whatever  he  writes,  whether 
we  agree  with  him  or  not,  presents 
to  us  this  great  attraction  as  well  as 
advantage,  that  we  have  ever^^where 
the  man  in  the  work,  that  his  words 
are  the  transparent  covering  of  his 
nature.      If  there  be  obliquity  in  them, 


it  is  purely  intellectual  obliquity  ;  the 
work  of  an  intellect  sharp  enough  to 
cut  the  diamond,  and  bright  as  the 
diamond  which  it  cuts.  How  rarely 
it  is  found,  in  the  wayward  and  in- 
scrutable records  of  our  race,  that  with 
these  instruments  of  an  almost  super- 
human force  and  subtlety,  robustness 
of  character  and  energy  of  will  are  or 
can  be  developed  in  the  same  extra- 
ordinary proportions,  so  as  to  integrate 
that  structure  of  combined  thought 
and  action  which  makes  life  a  moral 
whole  ! '  But  his  exclusive  duty  now 
was  concerned  with  the  learned  Doctor's 
tract,  and  on  the  general  question  he 
must  avow  that  he  did  not  feel  the 
same  security  for  the  future  as  for  the 
present.  He  could  not  overlook  in- 
dications, even  in  this  country,  that 
the  proceedings  of  Vaticanism  threat- 
ened to  become  a  soui-ce  of  practical 
inconvenience.  With  respect  to  Arch- 
bishop Manning,  that  prelate's  satis- 
factory views  on  the  present  rule  of 
civil  allegiance  had  not  prevented  him 
from  giving  his  countenance  as  a  re- 
sponsible editor  to  the  lucubrations  of 
a  gentleman  who  denied  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  asserted  the  right  to 
persecute  when  there  was  the  power — 
a  right  which,  indeed,  the  Archbishop 
himself  had  not  disclaimed.  But  apart 
from  personal  questions,  do  what  men 
might  in  checking  external  develop- 
ments, it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
neutralise  the  mischiefs  of  the  wanton 
aggression  of  IS  TO  upon  the  liberties 
which  up  to  that  epoch  had  been 
allowed  to  private  Christians  in  the 
Roman  communion.     '  Even  in   those 
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parts  of  Christendom  where  the  De- 
crees and  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Papal  See  do  not  produce  or  aggravate 
open  broils  with  the  civil  power,  by 
undermining  moral  liberty,  they  impair 
moral  responsibility,  and  silently,  in 
the  succession  of  generations,  if  not 
in  the  lifetime  of  individuals,  tend  to 
emasculate  the  vigour  of  the  mind.' 

In  the  body  of  this  second  essay, 
Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  further  to 
sustain  and  prove  his  two  main  pro- 
positions— that  Rome  had  reproduced 
for  active  service  those  doctrines  of 
former  times  which  she  was  fondly 
thought  to  have  disused ;  and  that 
the  Pope  now  claims,  with  plenary 
authority,  from  every  convert  and 
member  of  his  Church,  that  he  shall 
place  his  loyalty  and  civil  duty  at  the 
mercy  of  another,  viz.,  himself.  The 
writer  adduced  proofs  to  show  that 
his  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
Syllabus  was  accurate,  and  that  he  had 
understated,  not  overstated,  its  autho- 
rity. In  the  code  of  Vaticanism,  it 
was  unquestionably  entitled  to  obedi- 
ence. The  other  topics  treated  were 
the  Vatican  Council  and  the  Infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,  the  revived  claims 
of  the  Pope,  the  Vatican  Council  and 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  warrant  of 
allegiance  according  to  the  Vatican, 
and  the  intrinsic  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Papal  Infallibility  decreed 
in  the  Vatican  Council.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone brought  forward  a  variety  of 
arguments  and  proofs  in  justification 
of  the  following  general  conclusions 
or  assertions  : — '  1 .  That  the  position 
of  Roman   Catholics   has  been  altered 


by  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  on 
Papal  Infallibility,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  Pope.  2.  That  the  extreme 
claims  of  the  Middle  Ages  have 
been  sanctioned,  and  have  been  revived 
without  the  warrant  or  excuse  which 
might  in  those  ages  have  been  shown 
for  them.  3.  That  the  claims  asserted 
by  the  Pope  are  such  as  to  place  civil 
allegiance  at  his  mercy.  4.  That  the 
State  and  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom had  a  right  to  rely  on  the  as- 
surances they  had  received,  that  Papal 
Infallibility  was  not,  and  could  not 
become,  an  article  of  fliith  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  that  the  obedience 
due  to  the  Pope  was  limited  by  laws 
independent  of  his  will.'  Here  ai'e 
the  closing  words  of  the  author's  elo- 
quent peroration  : — -'  As  freedom  can 
never  be  effectually  established  by  the 
adversaries  of  that  Gospel  which  has 
first  made  it  a  reality  for  all  order* 
and  degrees  of  men,  so  the  Gospel 
never  can  be  effectually  defended  by 
a  policy  which  declines  to  acknowledge 
the  high  place  assigned  to  liberty  in 
the  counsels  of  Providence,  and  which, 
upon  the  pretext  of  the  abuse  that 
like  every  other  good  she  suffers, 
expels  her  from  its  system.  Among 
the  many  noble  thoughts  of  Homer, 
there  is  not  one  more  noble  or  more 
penetrating  than  his  judgment  upon 
slavery.  "  On  the  day,"  he  says,  "  that 
makes  a  bondman  of  the  free. 

Wide-seeing  Zeus  takes  half  the  man  away." 

He  thus  judges,  not  because  the  slavery 
of  his  time  was  cruel — for  evidently  it 
was  not — but  because   it  was  slavery. 
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What  he  said  against  servitude  iu 
the  social  order,  we  may  plead  against 
Vaticanism  in  the  spiritual  sphere ; 
and  no  cloud  of  incense  which  zeal  or 
riattery,  or  even  love,  can  raise  should 
hide  the  disastrous  truth  from  the 
vision  of  mankind.' 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of 
these  essays  on  the  subject  of  Vati- 
canism, Mr.  Gladstone  contributed  a 
vigorous  and  searching  criticism  upon 
the  speeches  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1875. 
The  writer's  indignation  at  the  Papal 
assumptions  finds  full  vent  in  this 
article,  which  reviews  the  chief  events 
in  the  career  of  Pio  Nono,  and, 
in  certain  aspects,  leaves  him  exposed 
to  the  derision  of  humanity. 

It     may,     perhaps,     be     taken     for 


granted,  that  of  all  forms  of  contro- 
versy the  religious  is  the  least  effec- 
tual in  winning  converts  from  one 
form  of  belief  to  another,  and  to 
those  principles  which  the  respective 
combatants  believe  to  be  in  accordance 
with  reason,  truth,  and  justice.  Many 
men  practically  decline  to  submit  their 
individual  religion  to  the  tests  de- 
manded of  it ;  and,  therefore,  amongst 
Roman  Catholics,  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
troversial writings  may  have  had  little 
effect,  notwithstanding  the  cogency  of 
their  arguments.  But  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  at  any  rate,  these  eloquent 
and  powerful  essays  have  afforded  sub- 
stantial aid  in  demonstrating  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  Papal  pretensions,  as 
well  as  their  insidious  and  dangerous 
character. 
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CHAPTEE    XI. 
MR.  Gladstone's  financial  policy. 

Beneficial  Results  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Financial  Legislation — Testimony  of  Sir  SUifford  Northcote — Ke^-iew  ol 
Twenty  Years  of  I-'inancial  Policy— The  Budget  of  18.53— Compared  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Budget  of  1842— 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  Necessity  for  Retrenchment — Exposition  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Wort 
in  Finance — His  Characteristics  as  a  Financier — Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Financial  Policy  of  the  Beaconsfield 
Administration — Liberal  and  Conservative  Expenditure  compared— The  General  Expenditure  of  the  Country — 
A  growing  Deficiency — Taxes  remitted  by  the  Gladstone  Administration  -  Results  of  a '  Spirited  Foreign  Policy.' 

THE  various  budgets  for  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  directly  responsible 
have  been  dealt  with  at  length  in  the 
order  of  their  introduction  into  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  it  remains 
now  to  offer  some  observations  upon 
the  general  character  and  effect  of  the 
ex-Pronior's  financial  policy.  a.«  well  as 


to  contrast  it  briefly  with  the  policy 
pursued  by  his  successors.  Tn  fulfilling 
this  task,  we  are  fortunately'  able  to 
fall  back  upon  the  compilations  and 
statistics  of  persons  whose  authority 
in  matters  of  finance  will  scarcely  be 
disputed. 

First,  we  shall  call  as    a  witnf^ss  to 
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the  beneficial  results  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
financial  legislation  no  less  a  person 
thaa  his  whilom  pupil,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Tory 
Administration  of  1874-80.  In  an 
able,  and — so  far  as  finance  can  be 
made  so — interesting  review  of  twenty 
years  of  financial  policy,  namely,  from 
1842  to  1861,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  shows  the  great  changes  which 
have  been  effected  in  national  finance.* 
Although  the  right  hon.  baronet  does 
not,  for  personal  reasons  stated,  enter 
largely  into  a  considei'ation  of  the  very 
important  budget  of  18G0,  his  general 
conclusions  upon  the  financial  mea- 
sures of  that  and  previous  years  will 
sufl[iciently  answer  our  purpose.  The 
period  reviewed  commences  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  imposition  of  the  in- 
come-tax in  1842,  and  extends  to  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duties  in  18G1. 
As  the  writer  justly  remarks,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  income-tax,  and  the  work 
done  by  its  aid,  '  give  a  kind  of  dra- 
matic unity  to  this  period,  which 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
study  of  it  interesting ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  have,  in  the  course  of 
these  twenty  years,  seen  our  financial 
system  exhibited  in  all  its  bearings ; 
and  examples  have  been  given  of 
almost  every  kind  of  financial  prob- 
lem.' Passing  over  the  great  finan- 
cial measures  of  1842  and  1845 — • 
with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Ministry  was  associated,  and  which 
formed    the   starting-point    of    a   new 

*  Twenty  Years  of  Financial  Policy.  By  Sir 
StafEord  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P.  far  Stamford. 
London,  1862. 


financial  regime — we  will  come  to  the 
year  1853,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  whole  period  dealt  with  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
analysis  of  the  income-tax  in  his 
budget  of  this  year  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  detail.  As  his  successor 
says,  '  It  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
dense this  portion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech ;  so  consummate  is  the  skill 
with  which  the  topics  are  arranged 
and  presented  to  his  audience.  Wholly 
apart  from  the  merits  of  the  scheme 
he  proposes,  the  speech  itself,  and  es- 
pecially this  part  of  it,  will  repay  the 
most  careful  study  as  a  specimen  of 
persuasive  reasoning.'  On  the  general 
character  of  this  budget,  the  same 
writer  observes,  '  We  miss  in  it  the 
caution,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  financial  plans 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  while  in  its 
place  we  meet  with  a  boldness  of 
conception,  a  love  of  effect,  and  a 
power  of  producing  it,  such  as  we  do 
not  find  even  in  the  remarkable  budget 
of  1842.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  find  fiiult  with  him 
on  this  account.  When  we  look  at 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  financial 
prosperity  of  the  country  that  a  stand 
should  be  made  against  that  of  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  so  justly  complained 
— the  tendency  of  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  to  decry  and  render  impossible 
every  mode  of  raising  the  necessary 
revenues  ;  and  ...  we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  nothing  less  than  a  striking 
scheme  like  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
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brought  forward   would    at   tliat   time  be  distinguished  in  the  records  of  pos- 

have  sufficed  to  save  the  finances  from  terity  for  {inter  alia)  its  lavish  expen- 

the  most  serious    confusion.'       More-  diture  of  public  money.    In  this  respect 

over,  '  had  not  events  occurred  which  the  following  admirable  passage  on  the 

led  to  a  large  increase  of  our  expendi-  necessity  for  retrenchment,  written  by 

ture  before    the  arrival    of    1S60,  his  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  1862,  will  be 


but  their  soundness 
vigour.       '  Could   we    have 


nothing 


calculations  would  have  been  nearly  or 
quite  verified ;  that  is,  provided  the 
House  had  abstained  for  the  whole 
seven  j'^ears  from  demanding  any  new 
remissions  of  taxation.'  With  regard 
to  the  Ci'imean  War,  Sir  S.  Northcote 
observes  that  it  revealed  to  us  many 
imperfections  in  our  military  system ; 
but  the  strain  on  our  finances  brought 
to  light 
and  their 
borne  that  strain  as  we  did,'  he  asks, 
'  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  life  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  first  infused,  and  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  renewed,  in 
our  fiscal  system,  and  but  for  which 
1854  might  have  found  us  struggling 
with  an  overwhelming  deficiency,  or 
inextricably  entangled  in  the  toils 
which  must  attend  a  reconstruction 
of  the  income-tax  ?  It  was  well  for 
England,  in  this  respect  at  least,  that 
we  had  sot  our  house  in  order  before 
the  day  of  trial  came  upon  us.'  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  desire  no  better  tri- 
bute than  this  to  his  capacity  as  a 
Finance  Minister.  In  assessing  the 
general  result  of  the  financial  policy 
pursued  from  1842  to  1861 — in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  so  large  a  share — 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  arrives  at  the 
/  conclusion  that  the  condition  of  everv 
'  portion  of  the  community  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  new  policy. 
The  Beaconsfield  Administration  will 


found  worthy  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  politicians  of 
the  Tory  school : — 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  budget  speech  of  1860, 
pointed  out  that  between  1842  and  1859  the  wealth 
of  the  country  had  increased  about  28^  per  cent, 
and  the  expenditure  in  the  same  time  about  27  per 
cent.  Now  this  is  a  serious  consideration  ;  and  it 
is  made  the  more  serious  when  we  remember  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  same  time  showed  that  the 
increase  in  the  expenditure  had  been  advancing  at  a 
greatly  accelerated  rate  of  speed  in  the  last  six 
years  of  the  term  of  which  he  was  speaking,  and 
that  the  portion  of  the  pul)lic  expenditure  which  is, 
so  to  speak,  optional  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  public,  had  in  those  years  risen  by  no  less  than 
58  per  cent.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  a  nation  should,  like  an  individual,  increase  its 
expenditure  as  its  wealth  increases  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  while  nothing  is  easier  or  plea- 
santer  than  to  expend  one's  outlay  upon  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life,  nothing  is  more 
painful  or  more  difficult  than  to  contract  it ;  and 
that  shoiUd  our  prosperity  encounter  any  check,  the 
habit  of  large  expenditure  which  we  have  allowed 
to  gain  upon  us  may  prove  a  very  inconvenient  one. 

The  maintenance  of  the  honour  of 
England  must  ever  be  one  of  the 
paramount  aims  of  our  statesmen,  but 
if  it  be  even  now  denied  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  national  expenditure 
during  the  years  the  Beaconsfield  Gov- 
ernment was  in  office  was  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable,  what  will  history  have 
to  say  upon  the  subject?  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  departed  in  many  respects — 
notably  in  regard  to  the  methods  of 
meeting  our  liabilities — from  princi- 
ples which  have  received  the  sanction 
of  all  the  ablest  English  financiers. 

One  of   the    clearest    expositions  of 
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Mr.  Gliidstone's    work    in  finance  ap-  a  change  was  the  Free  Ti-ade  experi- 

peared  some    years  ago  in    the  Fori-  ment — the   abolition    of  the    burdens 

nightly    Revieio.*       The    writer,    Mr.  which  those  concerned  at  the  time  felt 

Giffen,    points    out    that  before    1842  to  be  hindering  their  business.'  States- 

'  the    condition     of    the    country   was  men    were    called    upon    to     consider 

alarming,  in  a  way  we  cannot  easily  the  assistance    to   be  given  by  finance 
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Successive  deficits  in  the 
revenue  were  but  a  feeble  index  to  the 
complaints  of  suffering  which  arose 
from  every  quarter.  The  country  was 
standing  still  with  a  vast  gulf  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  political 
discontent  assuming  the  most  threaten- 
ing forms.     The  visible  beginning  of 

*  '  Mr.    Gladstone's     Work     in     Finance.'     By 
Robert  Giiien.     Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.  1869. 
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in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  community.  Premis- 
ingr  that  if  a  financier  can  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity by  reducing  taxation,  or  by  other 
means  in  his  power,  he  should  bend  all 
his  energies  to  the  task,  Mr.  Giffen  thus 
proceeded  to  consider  the  part  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  taken  in  the  reduction 
of  the  national  biu-dens  : — 
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Tlic  respective  merits  of  the  financiers  ot  the 
time  can  ahnost  be  measured  by  tlie  bulk  of  their 
contributions  to  the  work.  Tried  in  this  niauner, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  contributions  are  confessedly  the 
largest  of  the  wliolo  twenty-six  years  since  1842. 
All  that  is  characteristic  in  the  last  sixteen  is  ex- 
clusively his.  There  have  been  other  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer — Sir  George  Lewis,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt — but,  as  fortune  or  manage- 
ment would  have  it,  they  have  contributed  almost 
nothing  among  them  to  the  work  of  the  period. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  insignificant  contribution  in  the 
budget  of  1867  is  literally  almost  the  only  thing 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  claim.  It  is  obvious, 
too,  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  work  has  been 
got  into  these  sixteen  years.  Of  the  four  great 
stages  into  which  the  whole  period  may  be  divided, 
two  at  least  are  included  in  the  later  time.  To  Sir 
Robert  Peel  belongs  the  first  step  in  1842,  and  the 
second  step  in  1845 ;  but  the  stages  of  1853  and 
1860  were  marked  with  equal  distinctness,  and  were 
hardly  of  less  importance.  To  take  the  test  of 
the  amount  of  taxation  reduced,  it  appears  that 
in  the  years  1842-52  the  balance  of  remission 
was  £7,000.000,  whUe  in  1853-66  the  balance  is 
£13,000,000.  This,  too,  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  expenditure  in  the  former  years  was  only  between 
fifty  and  fifty-two  millions ;  whereas  in  the  latter 
period  it  lias  been  between  sixty-five  and  seventy 
millions.  The  proportionate  merit  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  not  so  great  as  the  figures  show,  because  all  our 
figures  are  now  bigger,  and  the  taxes  reduced 
would  not  have  been  so  productive  when  they  came 
to  be  reduced  but  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  They  are 
proof,  nevertheless,  that  a  great  deal  was  done ; 
and  when  the  details  are  looked  at  the  conclusion 
is  not  less  favourable.  To  the  first  period  neces- 
sarily belongs  the  redress  of  the  worst  evils  in  the 
old  system — the  abolition  of  export  duties,  of  im- 
port duties  on  the  raw  material  of  manufacture,  and 
of  certain  oppressive  excise  duties,  such  as  that  on 
glass;  above  all,  the  destraction  of  the  Com  Laws, 
with  the  reduction  of  duties  on  other  articles  of 
food.  Still,  how  incomplete  the  work  woidd  have 
been  without  Mr.  Gladstone's  contribution.  There 
were  no  export  duties  left  for  him  to  touch,  but 
every  other  feature  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  work  is 
found  in  his.  The  abolition  of  the  excise  on  soap 
and  on  paper  released  two  home  industries  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  were  quite  as  important 
measures  in  that  kind  as  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
glass.  Mr.  Gkdstone,  again,  first  reduced  yet 
further  the  customs  on  articles  of  fond,  and  finally 
abolished  every  duty  of  that  kind,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  shilling  duty  on  com.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  besides,  only  beg.'iu  the  total  abolition  of 
duties,  his  main  steps  being  merely  to  make  reduc- 


tions. Mr.  Gladstone  has  swept  the  tariff  cle.ir, 
leaving  only  certain  charges  on  great  articles  of 
consumption,  with  supporting  duties  on  a  few 
articles  besides. 

The  writer  giv^es  the  palm,  on  the 
whole,  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  work,  as- 
being  one  of  greater  comple.xity  ;  and 
observes  that  '  where  the  indications 
were  less  sure,  the  personal  merit  of 
success  was  proportionately  greater.' 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  wrought  with  the  one 
lever  of  the  income-tax,  while  Mr. 
Gladstone  devised  more  than  one  sub- 
sidiary aid,  like  the  extension  of  the 
succession  duty  to  real  and  settled  pro- 
perty, and  the  increase  of  the  spirit 
duties.  Mr.  Giffen  shows  the  fallacy 
of  the  popular  impression  that  the 
progressive  increase  in  the  revenue  is 
the  whole  secret  of  success ;  when 
financiers  have  surpluses  to  give  away, 
it  is  thought  they  cannot  go  far 
wrong.  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  merit 
has  been  the  discovery  of  new  sources 
of  income  of  a  comparatively  unobjec- 
tionable kind,  which  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  meeting  the  high  expenditure 
of  the  years  that  were  to  come,  with- 
out stopping  the  work  of  reform.  The 
extension  of  the  succession  duty  to 
real  and  settled  property  was  an  idea 
belonging  exclusively'  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  a  like  proposal  had  not  been 
made  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Witli  respect  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  pecu- 
liar qualities  as  a  financier,  the  same 
writer  observes  tha':  '  it  is  a  remark- 
able alliance  with  love  of  subtlety  and 
detail,  and  with  abounding  activity 
and  energy,  which  has  introduced  into 
Gladstoriian     budgets     those     brilliant 
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devices  from  which  common  people  are 
apt  to  revolt.  But  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  all  his  foundation  of  common- 
pluceness  and  steady  popular  judg- 
ment, would  yet  have  been  very 
little  in  finance  without  his  love  of 
detail  and  wonderful  knowledge  of  ex- 
pedients.    To  a  very  large  extent  this 

A  only  means  that  he  has  the  enthusiasm 

\  -of  his  occupation.  People  succeed  in 
nothing   unless    they   give  their   days 

c  and  nights  to  it,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  given  to  finance  the  sweat  and  toil 
of   many    years    of   his    life.      People 

f  rather  like  in  him  an  exposition  of 
minute  detail  which  hardly  another 
financier  could  make  tolerable.'  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  largely 
aided  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial 
legislation,  and  the  legitimate  develop- 
ments of  that  prosperity  and  that 
legislation,  were  those  extensive  remis- 
sions of  taxation  which  distinguished 
his  occupancy  of  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer. 

With  regard  to  the  financial  policy 
which  prevailed  after  Mr.  Gladstone's 
retirement  from  office  in  1874,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself  has  de- 
scribed it  in  an  article  entitled  '  The 
Country  and  the  Government.'*  Com- 
plaining of  the  pretensions  and  theatri- 
cal policy  of  the  Beaconsfield  Adminis- 
tration, he  remarked  that  it  could  not 
be  had  without  paying  heavily  for  the 
decorations  and  stage  accompaniments. 
'  The  stock  of  courage  which  our  Minis- 
ters possessed  was  lavishly  expended, 
partly  in  act   and  partly  in  word,   for 

*  See  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  Aiifjust,  1S79. 


the  management  of  their  transactions 
beyond  sea.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  for  domestic  duties,  and  for  the 
first  of  all  domestic  duties,  after  alle- 
giance to  the  Throne — namely,  the  duty 
of  maintaining  a  just  balance  between 
income  and  charge,  and  of  relieving  the 
future  at  least  by  moderate  present 
sacrifices — they  have  not  so  much  as 
an  ounce  of  courage  left.  The  result 
has  been  a  financial  policy  such  as  all 
the  Ministries  of  the  last  forty  years 
would  have  disdained;  and,  what  is 
even  worse,  the  invention  of  a  group  of 
false  financial  doctrines,  unknown  to 
our  annals,  to  cover  the  shortcomings, 
the  miscarriages,  and  the  malpractices 
of  recent  finance.'  Mr.  Gladstone  also 
jDointed  out  that  in  some  cases  the 
advocates  of  the  Ministry  had  resorted 
to  the  simple  but  eftectual  plan  of  pure 
falsification.  One  journal,  for  example, 
stated  that  the  expenditure  of  1873-4 
was  £77,044,852,  and  the  income 
£76,788,167— thus  showing  a  defi- 
ciency of  £.356,685 ;  whereas  the  ex- 
penditure was  £76,466,000,  and  the 
revenue  £77,335,000,  showing  a  sur- 
plus of  £869,000.  Another  journal 
affirmed  that  since  the  Conserv^atives 
had  been  in  office  they  had  paid  in 
Alabama  claims  £3,196,875;  whereas 
these  claims  were  paid  in  1873-4,  the 
last  financial  year  of  the  then  Liberal 
Government.  A  table  had  also  been 
constructed — and  it  had  even  been 
used  by  a  Minister  of  State — showing, 
not  the  comparative  expenditure,  but 
the  comparative  taxation  of  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  Governments  since 
1869.     This  table  gave  as  the  amount 
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or'  taxation  per  head  for  the  five  years 
during  which  the  Liberal  Government 
were  in  office  £10  7s.  Ofd.,  and  the 
amount  per  head  for  the  five  years 
during  which  the  present  Government 
(1879)  has  been  in  office  as  £10  3s.  Ofd., 
leaving  a  balance  of  4s.  per  head  in 
favour  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  '  Upon 
this  principle,'  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone, 
'  any  scapegrace  in  St.  James's  Street, 
with  a  small  annual  allowance,  and  an 
immeasurable  length  of  unpaid  bills, 
could  prove  himself,  by  showing  the 
small  amount  he  had  paid  from  year  to 
year,  to  be  the  most  thrifty  of  men. 
The  e.-ononiy  of  a  State  is  to  be 
measured  not  by  the  liabilities  it  dis- 
charges, but  by  the  liabilities  it  incurs.' 
The  writer  further  pointed  out  that  the 
Liberal  Government  began  with  a  high 
taxation  because  of  the  high  scale  of 
charge  it  inherited  from  the  Tories, 
and  of  the  four  millions  or  thereabouts 
due  for  the  Abyssinian  war,  which  was 
also  handed  over  to  them.  '  This  rate 
of  taxation  they  reduced  by  more  than 
two  shillings  per  head,  while  appl3'ing 
large  sums  to  the  reduction  of  debt ; 
while  encountering  the  highest  price 
for  supplies  that  had  ever  been  known ; 
and  while  meeting  a  large  increase  of 
military  expenditure  in  1870,  which 
was  forced  upon  them  solely  by  the 
policy  of  two  great  foreign  powders.' 
The  Tories,  on  the  contrary,  began 
with  a  low  taxation,  and  reversed  the 
policy ;  and  since  they  came  into 
olfice  in  1874  the  rate  of  taxation  per 
head  has  steadily  gone  up  j'ear  by 
year.  Had  the  table,  moreover,  been 
drawn  upon  the  true  basis — viz.,  that 


of  expenditure — the  real  increase  of 
charge  under  the  Tory  rule  would  have 
been  about  4s.  per  head. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  general  ex- 
penditure of  the  country.  In  1873  4 
— less  the  Alabama  claims,  which 
had  no  connection  with  the  trans- 
actions of  the  year — the  gross  annual 
expenditure  stood  at  £73,270,000; 
in  1878-9  it  stood  at  £85,407,000. 
Excluding  charges  of  collection,  the- 
amount  for  1873-4  was  £r)6,800,000, 
and  for  1878-9,  £77,457,000  ;  showing 
an  increase  of  £10,657,000.  Looking 
only  to  that  portion  of  the  charge 
which  is  both  annual  and  subject 
generally  to  the  option  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  Gladstone  stated  the  case  thus  : — 
Last  year  of  Liberal  expenditure,  less 
Alabama  claims,  1873-4,  £41,853,000  ; 
last  year  of  Tory  expenditure,  1878-9, 
£51,817,000 — showing  an  increase  of 
£9,964,000,  or,  in  round  numbers,  ten 
millions  of  money,  '  mainly  due  to  the 
policy  and  profusion  of  the  Ministry.' 
This  sum  represents  a  proportional 
augmentation  of  nearly  twenty  per 
cent.,  or  one-fifth,  in  five  years. 
'  Aided  by  the  heavy  fall  in  the  prices 
of  all  materials  requiring  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  public  service  to  the 
extent  of  £1,600,000,  the  Government 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  pre- 
sented military  and  naval  estimates 
which  showed  reductions  of  £2,008,000, 
and  £1,524,000  respectively  ;  desirous 
obviously  that  the  grey  hairs  of  this 
Parliament  might  go  down  to  the 
srrave  in  better  odour  than  that  which 
environed  it  in  the  days  of  its  vigour. 
But  it  is  now  evident  that  the  demands  * 
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of  the  Zulu  war  must  dissipate  the 
fond  expectations  thus  raised.  The 
charge  (still  unknown)  for  1879-80  is 
more  likely  to  exceed  than  to  fall  short 
of  that  for  1878-9,  and  the  choice 
before  us  seems  to  lie  between  heavy 


Such  is,  in  brief,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
financial  indictment  against  the  Bea- 
consfield  Administration,  drawn  up 
from  the  Statistical  Abstracts  and 
Parliamentary  Papers.  But  the  Econo- 
mist, a  recognised  authority  on  questions 
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and  discreditable  deficit,  and  fresh 
taxation.  The  annual  surpluses  avail- 
able for  the  reduction  of  debt,  which 
averaged  more  than  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  during  the  five  years  of  the 
late  Government,  sank  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  present  Ministry  to 
half  a  million,  and  during  the  two 
last  have  been  replaced  by  deficits  of 
£2,640,000and£2,292,000respectively.' 


of  finance,  is  equally  damaging  in  its 
criticisms,  though  it  writes  from  a 
somewhat  diflPerent  point  of  view.  '  A 
certain  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1  879  of  six  and  a  half  millions,'  says 
this  journal,  '  and  the  possibility  of  a 
still  larger  shortcoming,  is  what  we 
have  to  look  forward  to.  Sir  Staflford 
Northcote's  schemes  for  gradually  re- 
ducing the  floating  debt  have  thus  all 
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come  to  nought.  Instead  of  a  diminu- 
tion, each  year  sees  an  augmentation 
of  the  uncovered  bahinces.  In  April, 
1878,  the  amount  unprovided  for  was 
about  £2,000,000;  in  April,  1879,  it 
had  grown  to  £5,350,000;  and  now 
it  is  reaching  up  to  nearly  £7,000,000. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  new  system  of 
postponing  liabilities,  and  in  the  face 
of  this  experience  the  resolution  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  to  raise  the  nominal 
deficit  for  the  year  by  the  issue  of 
another  £1,200,000  Exchequer  bonds 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  Already  the 
practice  of  meeting  the  cost  of  the  little 
wars  to  which  we  are  always  exposed, 
by  additions  to  debt,  instead  of  out  of 
revenue,  has  burdened  us  with  a  mass 
of  floating  liabilities,  which  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  money  market  may 
prove  a  sosrce  of  danger.  It  has 
betrayed  us,  moreover,  into  acts  of 
national  meanness  of  which  we  may 
well  feel  ashamed.  No  one  can  doubt 
but  that  for  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  our  finances,  India  would  never 
have  been  saddled  with  the  expense  of 
a  war  which  those  by  whom  it  was 
oriijinated  have  declared  to  be  wagfed 
for  Imperial  purposes,  and  should  there- 
fore have  been  met  out  of  Imjjerial 
funds.  The  sooner  we  get  back  to  the 
old  practice  of  meeting  the  expenditure 
of  each  year  out  of  that  year's  revenue, 
the  better  will  it  be  in  every  way.' 
/  This  has  always  been  Mr.  Gladstone's 
cardinal  financial  princijile,  but  the 
late  Government  were  in  favour  of  a 
procrastinating  policy,  forgetting  that 
I  if  the  Liberals  ultimatel^^  had  to  make 
good  their  defects,  and  to  bring  back 


the  country  to  sound  principles  of 
finance,  the  obloquy  must  still  attach 
to  themselves.  The  ostrich  does  not 
save  himself  from  impending  danger 
by  hiding  his  head  in  the  sand. 

The  money  saved  during  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's first  Administration  enabled  a 
reduction  of  twelve  and  a  half  millions 
to  be  made  in  the  annual  taxation, 
such  remissions  being  a  notorious  cause 
of  national  prosperity  and  an  elastic 
revenue.  The  increase  of  public  ex- 
penditure after  the  Conservatives  came 
into  power  in  1874  was  at  the  average 
rate  of  nearly  three  millions  annually. 
But  not  only  did  the  five  Liberal 
budgets  of  the  first  Gladstone  Ad- 
ministration remit  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  £13,000,000,  but  there  was 
left  for  the  Conservatives  a  surplus  of 
several  millions.  The  Conservatives, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  five  years 
they  held  office,  imposed  charges  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  £5,000,000 
bej^ond  the  amount  of  the  Liberal  re- 
missions. The  deficit  which  was  created 
was  enormous.  According  to  the  Siafis- 
tical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pub- 
lished b}'  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  fol- 
lowing; fi<jui-es  show  the  actual  amount 
of  national  expenditure  for  which  the 
Liberals  were  responsible  during  five 
years  of  power  under  Mr.  Gladstone  : — 
1870,  £08,804,752;  1871, £69,548,539; 
1872,  £71,490,020 ;  1873,£70,714,448; 
and  1874,  £76,456,510.  The  expen- 
diture for  1874  embraced  a  sum  of 
upwards  of  £3,000,000  paid  in  settle- 
ment of  the  Alabama  claims.  The 
expenditure  during  five  years  of 
Tory    rule    was    as    follows:  — 1875, 
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£74.328,040;  1876,  £70,620,773; 
1S77,£78,125,227;1878,£82,403,495; 
and  1879,  £85,407,789.  In  lieu  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  magnificent  surpluses, 
moreover,  we  had  (as  already  re- 
marked) a  large  deficit,  amounting 
to  several  millions.  The  army  and 
navy  estimates  during  the  Liberal 
reffime^that  is,  from  18G9  to  1873 — 
yield  a  total  of  £149,273,630;  the 
same  estimates  during  the  Conservative 
regime — viz.,  from  1874  to  1878 — gave 
a  total  of  £166,013,989.  Nor  does 
this  excess  of  nearly  seventeen  mil- 
lions include  the  enormous  sums  re- 
cently voted  for  war  purposes.  In 
thirteen  years  during  which  the 
Liberals  held  office,  between  1857  and 
1878,  they  repealed  or  reduced  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  £42,816,329,  and 
laid  on  taxes  to  the  amount  of  only 
£3,050,086,  showing  a  balance  in  their 
favour  of  £39,766,243.  The  Conser- 
vatives, in  their  nine  years  of  power 
during  the  same  period,  reduced  taxa- 
tion by  £6,270,123  only;  while  they 
imposed  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
£12,374,050,  thus  leaving  a  balance 
against  them  of  £6,103,927.  Now 
we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all 
their  enormous  additions  to  the 
public  expenditure  could  have  been 
averted ;  the  Tories  were  in  some  re- 
spects unfortunate  after  their  accession 
to  office  ;  but  a  Liberal  Administra- 
tion would  in  all  probability  have 
saved  us  from  much  of  this  expendi- 
ture. There  was  a  reckless  profusion 
<n  consequence   of  the  war  spirit  that 


obtained  such  dominance  over  us,  and 
it  was  not  alone  in  the  burdens  of 
taxation  we  felt  and  are  feeling  it ; 
industry  must  be  crippled  for  a  long 
period  as  a  consequence  of  this  policy. 
Apart  from  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
question,  hunting  Zulus  is  an  expen- 
sive pursuit ;  and  as  regards  our  Af- 
ghan difficulties,  one  can  only  hope 
that  a,  policy  of  '  masterly  inactivity  ' 
may  in  time  restore  peace  and  content- 
ment to  that  unhappy  country. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  above  I'acts 
and  figures  could  reach  the  entire 
body  of  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  If  they  like  the  picture, 
and  do  not  object  to  the  enormous 
loss  of  blood  and  treasure  involved 
in  wars  which  might  probably  have 
been  avoided,  and  which  are  certainly 
amongst  the  most  discreditable  wars 
in  which  England  has  ever  engaged, 
the  responsibility  lies  with  them. 
But  the  financial  history  of  the 
past  twenty  years  should  surely  have 
taught  the  nation  the  vast  superiority 
of  a  policy  of  peace,  retrenchment, 
and  reform,  over  that  of  a  '  spirited 
foreign  policy.'  War  is  sometimes 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional rights  and  the  vindication  of 
national  honour,  and  no  true  English- 
man would  be  wanting  in  patriotism 
at  such  a  crisis  ;  but — we  again  urge 
— who  would  venture  to  affirm  that 
History  will  acquit  England  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  wars  she  waged 
at  the  instance,  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  ? 


CHAPTER    XII. 
MR.  Gladstone's  later  correspondence. 
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"ITTE  have  in  the  cour.se  of  this  work 
' '  given  many  characteristic  and  in- 
teresting examples  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
con-espondence ;  hut  of  recent  years 
he  has  written  so  many  valuable  letters 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  that  we 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  set  apart 
a  special  chapter  for  their  reproduction. 
In  his  letters,  as  in  his  speeches,  Mr. 
Gladstone  shows  that  he  fulfils  Lord 
Bacon's  requirements  for  a  'full  man.' 

The  first  of  these  recent  communica- 
tions was  to  that  able  and  distinguished 
woman,  Harriet  Martineau.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone knew  that  she  had  declined  a 
civil  list  pension,  but  being  made 
att'are  of  her  restricted  means  and 
failing  health,  he  decided  upon  making 
her  another  offer  of  that  aid  to  which 
she  was  well  entitled,  if  she  would 
consent  to  accept  it.  To  this  offer, 
however.  Miss  Martineau  made  the 
following  reply  : — 

'June  8th,  1873. 
'The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

'  Sir, — I  have  just  received  through 
my  brother  and  sister  your  letter  ex- 
pressive of  concern  and  sympathy, 
which  are  deeply  moving  to  me.     The 


kindness  from  you  goes  far  towards 
compensating  me  for  the  shock  with 
which  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Grote  had  pub- 
lished expressions  on  personal  matters 
which  I  am  shocked  to  have  written, 
however  privately.  But  this  evidence 
of  your  goodness  is  sufficient  in  itself. 
The  work  of  my  busy  years  has  supplied 
the  needs  and  desires  of  a  quiet  old 
age.  On  the  former  occasion  of  my 
declining  a  pension  I  was  poor,  and 
it  was  a  case  of  scruple  (possibly 
cowardice).  Now  I  have  a  competence, 
and  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  my 
touching  the  public  money.  You  will 
need  no  assurance  that  I  am  as  grate- 
ful for  3'our  considerate  offer  as  if  it  had 
relieved  me  of  a  wearing  anxiety. — 
Believe  me,  with  much  respect  and 
gratitude,  yours, 

'  Harriet  Martineau.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

Whitehall,  10,  Downing  Street, 

June  9th.  1873. 

'  Dear  Madam, — I  have  received 
your  note   of  yesterday.     It   deprives 
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me  of  a  pleasure  I  had  hoped  to  enjoy, 
but  it  enhances  the  respect  and  regard 
felt  for  3()ur  character  by  all  who  have 
had  any  acquaintance  with  it.  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  construed  so  kindly 
and  favourably  the  spirit  of  my  inquiry. 
— With  every  good  wish,  I  remain, 
dear   madam,  your   very  faithful    and 

obedient, 

'  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

'  Miss  Martineatj.' 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote 
the  following  excellent  letter  to  the 
late  Lord  Campbell,  upon  a  work 
which  the  latter  had  published  in 
connection  with  a  special  aspect  of  our 
great  and  many-sided  Sbakspere  : — 

'  Hawaeden  Castle, 

'August  31st,  1859. 

'  My  dear  Lord  Chancellor, — I 
am  glad  I  did  not  find  an  opportunity, 
which  could  only  have  been  a  very 
summary  one,  of  thanking  you  at  the 
Cabinet  on  Monday  for  your  charming 
book  on  the  legal  attainments  of 
Shakspere,  a  book,  if  I  may  presume 
to  say  so  much,  at  once  useful  and 
graceful,  light  and  solid. 

'  Your  facts,  as  a  whole,  leave  me 
in  a  comfortable  persuasion  upon  the 
case  as  it  stands  that  our  greatest  poet 
was  once  an  attorney's  clerk. 

'I  am  seduced  into  the  impertinence 
of  offering  two  remarks.  First,  I  quite 
understand  your  doctrine  that  the 
direct  forms  of  law  have  their  own 
interest  and  attraction,  almost  their 
own  proper  beauty.  But  then  it  seems 
to  me  fair  to  suggest  that  none  of  these 


lie  on  the  outside  :  and  that  they  can 
only  be  perceived  after  circumstances 
have  in  some  manner  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  said  forms ;  that 
they  would  not  be  likely,  as  natural 
objects,  and  even  as  certain  pursuits 
might  be,  to  draw  the  spontaneous 
observation  of  a  man  of  high  poetic 
temperament ;  that  he  would  eschew 
that  very  warren  of  Alsatia,  because  it 
was  haunted  by  attorneys ;  that,  in 
fact,  the  existence  of  such  accurate  and 
teclmical  knowledge  in  such  a  man 
requires  the  hypothesis  of  a  special 
cause  to  account  for  it. 

'  My  second  remark  is  yet  more 
daring,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
ment on  one  of  yours.  You  state  with 
truth,  that  such  a  man  would  pick  up 
rapidly  what  would  cost  others  much 
labour,  and  might  therefore  gather,  as 
an  observer,  what  they  could  only  get 
as  practitioners.  But  is  not  this  also 
good  to  show  that  a  very  slight  and 
short  tenure  of  the  stool  inside  the 
attorney's  office  will,  a  fortiori,  well 
account  for  all  the  knowledge  that  he 
shows,  consequently  that  he  may  have 
done  very  little  in  that  cajjacit}^  and 
that  the  negative  argument  from  our 
not  finding  any  of  his  signatures  as  a 
witness  is  weakened  in  proportion  ? 

'  My  note  of  inteiTogation  is  only 
meant  to  give  a  false  air  of  modesty, 
not  to  draw  a  further  reply,  which  I 
should  open  with  some  fear  of  having 
been  found  to  have  committed  myself 
in  the  manner  you  so  justly  describe 
as  so  common  and  deplorable.  Under 
no  circumstances  whatever  will  I  join 
i.>sue  with  you,  unless,  and  until  you 
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deny  me  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  very 
sincerely  yours, 

'  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 

Sir  C.  W.  Sikes,  a  Yorkshire  gentle- 
man who  has  recently  been  knighted 
for  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
Postal  Savings  Banks,  &c.,  in  this 
country,  forwarded  a  copy  of  his  pam- 
phlet on  Post  Office  Savings  Banks, 
and  received  from  Mr.  Ghidstone  the 
following  letter  in  reply  : — 

'Downing  Street,  Whitehall, 
'Nov.  30th,  1859. 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  much 
interest  your  tract  on  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks,  and  have  discussed  the 
subject  with  Sir  A.  Spearman,  who  has 
also  had  some  communication  with  the 
Post  Office  authorities. 

'  The  difficulties  are  very  serious, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  interest  and  the  mode  of  account 
for  it. 

'  At  the  same  time,  there  is  so  much 
of  promise  in  the  pi  an  on  the  face  of  it, 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  let  it  drop 
without  a  most  careful  examination. 

'  If  3^ou  are  likely  to  be  in  London, 
or  were  disposed  to  come  hither,  per- 
sonal communication  on  details  might 
be  of  advantage.  Sir  A.  Spearman 
would  be  most  ready  to  see  you  for  tire 
purpose  of  entering  into  them  fully, 
and  I  should  be  very  desirous  myself 
to  give  any  aid  in  my  power  at  the 
proper  time. — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours 
very  faithfully, 

'  W.  E.  Glad.stone. 
'  C.  W.  Sikes,  Esq." 


An  interesting  correspondence  also 
passed  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
father  of  the  Penny  Postage.  When 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  severely  criticised 
in  1860,  for  the  stand  he  made  in 
relation  to  certain  reforms,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone wrote  as  follows  : — 

'Downing  Steeet,  Whitehall, 
'Jan.2ith,  1861. 

'Dear  SirR.  Hill,-— I  have  read  your 
completed  minute,  and  though  I  am  to 
see  you  to-morrow,  I  must  without 
waiting  say  I  have  read  it  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pain,  and  some  of  shame,  in 
reviewing  what  has  happened.  If  you 
are  at  present  under  odium  for  the 
gallant  stand  you  make  on  behalf  of 
the  public  interests,  at  a  period  too, 
when  chivalry  of  that  kind  by  no 
means  "pays,"  I  believe  that  I  have, 
and  hope  still  to  have,  the  honour  of 
sharing  it  with  you.  I  hope  you  have 
sent  your  minute  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  I  am  very  thankful  that  you 
are  once  more  at  your  post,  and  remain 
most  truly  yours, 

'  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 

The  ensuing  letters  were  written  in 
the  year  1864,  when  due  Parliamentary 
recognition  was  made  of  Sir  Rov.dand 
Hill's  useful  public  services  : — ■ 

'  Hampstead,  \5th  June,  1861. 

'  Dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — "While  I 
have  written  to  Lord  Pahnerston  and 
Lord  Granville  to  thank  thein  for  the 
favour  they  have  publicly  shown  me,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  my  chief  acknov/- 
ledgments  for  the  very  handsome  and 
gratifying  manner  in  which  my  services 
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have  been  recognised  must  be  due  to  the  very  best  that  I  could  give ;  but 

yourself,  who,  from   the   first  to  last,  had   it   been    much   better   and    more 

have  lent  me  your  powerful  aid  in  my  effective,  it  would  not  have  been  equal 

efforts  to  perform  the  duties  committed  to  your  deserts  and  claims.    I  sincerely 

to  me,  and  have  given  to  all  my  sug-  hope  you    are    deriving  much   benefit 


liOltD   CAMPBELL. 


gestions  and  representations,  a  kind, 
candid,  and  careful  consideration. — 
Believe  me,  &c , 

'  EOWLAND   IIn,L.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  rejilied  as  follows  : — 

'11,  Carlton  House  Tkrrace, 
June  15,  lis64. 

'My  ueau  Sir  E.  Hill, — The  sup- 
port you  have  had  from  me  has   been 


from  a  lightened  mind, — And  remain, 
always  sincerely  yours, 

'  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 

Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  in  dedicating  his 
Life  of  Sir  Bo  id  and  Hill  to  the  Premier, 
writes  as  follows  : — '  The  following 
pages  tell  how  much  Sir  Kowlaud  Hill 
felt  your  kindness  in  an  hour  of  great 
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trouble.     I  find  in  his  private  journal  members   of    the    Civil    Service    as   a 

even  stronger  expressions  of  gratitude,  benefactor  to  the  nation."  ' 
"  I   spoke,"  he   says,  in   recording   one  The    question    of    the    discharge    of 

of  his  interviews  with  you,  "  in  sti'ong  labourers  at  the  Woolwich  Dockyards 


8IK    KOWLAND    HILL. 


terms  and  with  emotion,  which  I  in 
vain  tried  to  suppress,  of  the  feeling  I 
entertained  towards  him  for  the  uni- 
form kindness,  sympathy,  and  support 
I  have  received  at  his  hands."  "  He 
stands,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  few 
months  before  he  left  the  Post  Office, 
"  prominent  and  alone  among  all  the 


by  the  Liberal  Government  some  years 
ag-o  created  much  excitement  at  the 
time,  and  in  reply  to  a  correspondent 
who  communicated  with  him  upon  this 
matter,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote : — 

'  Sir, — Allow    me    to    suggest    that 
your  proper  course  is  to  ask  those  who 
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make  the  charge  to  supply  some  proof 
of  it.  I  am  phiced  in  constant  difficul- 
ties by  calls  to  deny  unproved  charges 
which  have  been  denied  over  and  over 
again.  Even  a  small  acquaintance 
with  public  affairs  would  teach  the 
accusers  that  in  the  offices  I  have  held 
I  never  could  have  had  to  decide  a 
depai'tmental  question  of  this  nature. 
The  only  step  undertaken  by  me  in 
regard  to  dockyard  workmen  was  to 
provide  money,  I  think  £2,000  or 
,t3,0()0,  to  assist  dockyard  workmen 
desirous  to  emigrate  in  effecting  their 
purpose.  Your  obedient  and  faithful, 
'  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 

After  the  biography  of  Bishop  Eeild 
was  published,  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  its  compiler  in 
the  year  1S76 — a  letter  which  shows 
the  wi'iter's  deep  interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  Colonial  Church  : — 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  was  not  personally 
acquainted  with  Bishop  Feild,  and  I 
am  in  regard  to  him  simply  one  of  the 
public.  -Any  sketch,  therefore,  drawn 
by  me  would  be  wholly  wanting  in  the 
vital  condition  of  individuality ;  nor 
would  this  defect  be  compensated  by 
my  cordial  admiration  for  his  character. 
It  is,  indeed,  I  fear,  true,  that  not  the 
whole  but  a  part  of  our  colonial  episco- 
pate has  sunk  below  the  level  estab- 
lished for  it  thirty  and  thirty-five  years 
ago  by  the  bishops  of  those  days  ;  but 
how  high  a  level  it  was !  and  how  it 
lifted  the  entire  heart  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  so  that  he  who  with  content 
and  a  noble  thankfulness  buried  him- 
self for  life  in  the  frosts  and   fojr  of 


Newfoundland  was  in  truth  one  of  the 
most  effective  labourers  in,  as  well  as 
for,  the  Church  at  home.  Many  and 
many  a  bishop  at  home  has  set  and 
sets  us  a  high  example;  but  so  high 
as  Bishop  Feild  in  labour  and  sacrifice 
for  Christ  it  is  hardly  from  their  posi- 
tion given  them  to  rise.  May  his 
memory  long  be  as  bright  as  his  rest 
is  blessed!  Believe  me  faithfully  yours, 
'W.  E.  Gladstone.' 

Our  readers  may  remember  the 
publication  of  the  Zife  of  the  Rev. 
IF.  Sibthorp,  at  one  time  a  somewhat 
popular  preacher  in  the  English  Church, 
but  who  died  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Borne.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
his  article  in  the  British  Qiiarterl)/ 
Review  on  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  said,  that  at  that 
time  they  were  poorly  represented  in 
Oxford.  '  There  was,  indeed,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  an  ecclesiastical  centre  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Ebbe's,  under  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Bulteel,  a  man  of  some  note  in 
his  diSLj,  where  the  flame  was  at  white 
heat,  and  a  score  or  two  of  young  men 
who  felt  its  attraction  nestled  together 
in  the  small  establishment  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall.  But  these  j'ouths  be- 
longed to  a  school  of  Ultra-Calvinism, 
which  lay  far  in  advance  of  the  ordinary 
evangelical  tenets.  Of  these  tenets 
there  was,  in  1S30,  an  admirable  speci- 
men in  the  person  of  Mr.  Waldo 
Sibthorp,  Fellow  of  Magdalen.' 

Mr.  Sibthorp  criticised  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Vatican  pamphlets ;  and  the 
statesman  subsequently  wrote  thus  of 
]\Ir.  Sibthorp  to  his  biographer : — 
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'London,  25;/i  Jahj,  1879. 
'  Though  my  feeling  towards  him 
was  strong,  my  personal  intercourse 
witli  him  was  extremely  slight,  and 
my  knowledge,  therefore,  not  intimate. 
Ill  the  years  1829  and  1830  I  used  to 
be  invited  by  a  Mr.  Hanbury,  then  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Saint  Mary's 
Hall,  to  jJrayer  meetings  in  his  rooms, 
at  which  I  have,  if  memory  does  not 
deceive  me,  frequently  met  Mr.  Sib- 
thorp.  I  used  frequently  to  walk  out 
in  summer  from  Oxford  to  a  small 
chapel  under  Bogley  "Wood  to  hear 
him  preach  in  the  evenings  to  a  purely 
peasant  congregation,  and  thus  I  had 
some  opportunity  of  appreciating  the 
spirit  of  the  man.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  Nottingham,  as  Newcastle 
trustee,  since  he  took  up  his  abode 
there,  and  I  was  very  desirous  to  oall 
U2)on  him,  hut  real  and  extreme  pres- 
sure compelled  me  to  put  it  off  to  a 
more  convenient  time,  which  never 
came,  so  that  although  I  thought  him 
a  most  loveahlft  and  attractive  man, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  refine- 
ment, I  have  had  but  narrov/  oppor- 
tunities of  verifying  my  impression. 
I  may  mention  an  anecdote  not  without 
interest.  For  some  purpose,  Mr.  Sib- 
thorp  preached  on  a  Sunday  morning 
to  the  crowded  congregation  who  at- 
tended the  parish  church  of  St.  Ebbe's, 
under  Mr.  Bulteel.  I  heard  the  sermon 
— an  evangelical  sermon  of  a  genial 
type.  Mr.  Bulteel  himself  preached 
in  the  afternoon,  and  I  well  remember 
hearing  at  the  time  that  he  rebuked 
the  error  of  saying  that  Christ  died 
for   all    men,    as    in    the   morning  his 


brother  Sibthorp  had  mistakenly  taught 
them.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  further  wrote  from 
Hawarden  in  connection  with  this 
matter : — 

'  On  coming  down  here  I  have  re- 
ferred to  my  journals,  not  wholly  with- 
out fruit.  The  small  church  under 
Bogley  Wood,  between  it  and  the  river, 
and  now  I  think  well  seen  from  the 
railroad,  was  called  Kensington  Church. 
I  find  notes  of  having  been  there  on 
May  10  and  May  17,  1829,  with  very 
commendatory  notices  of  Mr.  Sib- 
thorp's  sermons  ;  also  on  May  30,  1830. 
The  church  was  always  full  to  the 
doors.  Mr.  Sibthorp  had  no  vestry  ;  he 
put  off  his  surj)lice  and  put  on  the  black 
gown,  which  lay  over  the  reading-desk, 
for  the  sermon,  before  the  jjeople. 

'  I  have  nothing  more  of  the  Oxford 
Sibthorp  beyond  what  I  have  already 
stated,  than  a  soothing  general  re- 
collection— a  venerable,  visual  image 
in  the  mind's  eye,  and  a  moral  certainty 
that  the  preaching  was  at  the  least  of 
singular  grace  and  charm,  which  drew 
me  again  and  again  to  walk  some  miles 
out  of  Oxford,  when  preaching  was 
abundant,  and  when  ^ood  preaching 
was  to  be  had.  I  may  illustrate  this 
hy  saying  that  I  never  went  out  of 
Oxford  to  hear  a  preacher  except  in 
this  case,  and  on  one  other  occasion,' 

That  singular  and  erratic  politician. 
Sir  George  Bowyer,  has  frequently 
come  across  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  po- 
litical career,  not  always  to  Sir  George's 
advantage.  In  the  matter  of  the  Land 
Bill,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Premiei 
on  the  12th  of  October,  1880 :— 
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'  My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — With 
much  regret  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you 
that  your  Irish  land  policy  is  doing 
mischief  in  England.  I  write  as  a 
sufferer,  and  I  am  so  advised  by  my 
eminent  and  experienced  solicitors. 
Fanners  do  not  take  vacant  farms, 
partly  because  they  think  that  the 
Government  are  "  going  to  do  some- 
thing for  them,"  enabling  them  to 
farm  at  reduced  rents  and  under  new 
and  more  profitable  conditions.  They 
believe  that  what  are,  by  ignorant 
people,  called  the  land  laws,  are  going 
to  be  materially  altered  in  favour  of 
the  tenant  farmer.  They  have  been 
told  that  the  law  of  distress  for  rent  is 
to  be  repealed,  and  rent  treated  only 
as  a  debt.  Other  ideas  float  in  their 
minds  suggested  by  Irish  Tenant  Right 
and  the  Irish  Disturbance  Bill,  which 
violated  immutable  doctrines  and  rules 
of  jurisprudence.  I  am  sure  you  did 
not  intend  that  those  results  should 
arise.  But  so  it  is.  The  most  im- 
portant industry  in  the  kingdom  has 
suffered  from  causes  over  which  no 
man  possesses  any  control.  Agricul- 
ture has  undergone  great  distress.  But 
that  distress  is  now,  to  an  appreciable 
degree,  aggravated,  and  the  eff:'ects  of  a 
good  harvest  impaired,  by  the  influences 
above  referred  to.  And  the  revival  of 
agriculture,  on  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  countrj-  depends,  is  thereby  im- 
peded. This  is  not  a  j^arty  question. 
My  only  object  is  to  suggest  for  your 
consideration  whether  something  might 
not  be  done  to  terminate  the  present 
uncertainty  regarding  the  views  of  the 
Government     affecting     the    laud     in 


England,  and  thus  restore  confidence 
by  glutting  an  end  to  speculation  as  to 
future  legislation.  Believe  me,  yours 
sincerely,  '  George  Bowyer.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied  to  this  epistle 
as  follows  :  — 

'Downing  Street,  Whitehill. 

'  Ocloher  U,  18S0. 

'  My  Dear  Sir  George  Bowyer, — 

I  thank   you    sincerely  for   your   free 

speech,  but    I    am    not   able  to  agree 

with    you.      For   many   long   years   I 

have  been  struck   with  the  fact  that 

the    English   occupier    has    raised    no 

inferences  in  his  own  favour  from  the 

case  of  Ireland.     I  do  not  believe  he  is 

so    unreasonable    as   to    do   it   at    the 

present   juncture,  when  all  the  Irish 

facts    are    so    peculiar    and    distinct. 

Yours  is  the  first  intimation  that  has 

reached  me  of  this  kind.     Neithej-  can 

I  agree  as  to  the  Disturbance  Bill,  the 

rejection  of  which  has  done  so  much 

harm.      But   having   had    my  say  in 

public  on  this  question,  I  will  not  now 

re-open    it.       Believe    me,     faithfully 

yours,  '  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in 
18S0,  and  in  the  course  of  his  Mid- 
lothian campaign,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
charged  with  having  expressed  himself 
in  a  very  hostile  manner  towards 
Austria,  and  his  language  was  much 
misrepresented  both  upon  the  Continent 
and  in  this  country.  He  accordingly 
wrote  to  Count  Karolyi,  the  Austrian 
representative  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  the  following  letter,  which 
excited  much  comment : — 
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'LoNDON,Jlia2/ 4,1880.  either  repeat  or  even  defciid  in  argu- 

'  Dear    Count    Kaholyi. — I   tbank  meat  polemical  language  in  regard  to 

your  Excellency  for  your  letter,  which,  more  than  one  foreign  Power  which  I 

uniting  frankness  with  kindness,renders  had  used  individually  when  in  a  posi- 

my  task  an  easy  one.  tion  of   greater  freedom  and   less  re- 

'  Without  discussing  the  accuracy  of  sponsibility. 


BIE   HENRY    ELLIOT. 


certain  expressions  in  the  report   you  '  Two   points    have   been   raised    by 

have   forwarded,  I   proceed  at  once  to  your    Excellency.      I    will    dispose    of 

the  subject.     At  the  moment  when  I  the  first  by  expressing  my  regret  tliat 

accepted   from  the  Queen  the  duty  of  I  should  even  have  seemed  to  impute 

forming  an  administration,  I  forthwith  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  language  which 

resolved  that  I  would  not,  as  a  Minister,  lie  did  not  nse. 
105 
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'  Your  Excellency  says  that  his 
Imperial  Majesty  expressed,  in  conver- 
sation with  Sir  H.  Elliot,  "  his  deep 
regret  at  ray  hostile  disposition  to- 
wards Austria."  Permit  me  to  say  I 
have  no  such  dispositions  towards  any 
country  whatever,  and  that  I  at  all 
times  have  particularly  and  heartily 
wished  well  to  Austria  in  the  \:)er- 
formance  of  the  arduous  task  of  con- 
solidating the  Empire.  I  feel  a  cordial 
respect  for  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor, 
and  I  trust  that  their  complete  success 
may  honourably  and  nobly  mark  his 
reign. 

'  With  respect  to  my  animadversions 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria  at 
times  when  it  was  active  beyond  the 
borders,  I  will  not  conceal  from  your 
Excellency  that  grave  apprehensions 
had  been  excited  in  my  mind  lest 
Austria  should  play  a  part  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  hostile  to  the  freedom 
of  the  emancipated  populations,  and  to 
the  reasonable  and  warranted  hopes  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  These 
apprehensions  were  founded,  it  is  true, 
upon  secondary  evidence,  but  it  was 
not  the  evidence  of  hostile  witnesses, 
and  it  was  the  best  at  my  command. 

'  Your  Excellency  is  now  good  enough 
to  assure  me  that  your  Government 
has  no  desire  whatever  to  extend  or 
add  to  the  rights  it  has  acquired  under 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  that  any 
such  extension  would  be  actually  pre- 
judicial to  Austro-Hungary. 

'  Permit  me  at  once  to  state  to  your 
Excellency  that,  had  I  been  in  posses- 
sion of  such  an  assurance  as  I  have 
now  beeii  able  to  receive,  I  never  would 


have  uttered  any  one  of  the  words 
which  your  Excellency  justly  describes- 
as  of  a  painful  and  wounding  character. 
Whether  it  was  my  misfortune  or  my 
fault  that  T  was  not  so  supplied,  I  will 
not  now  attempt  to  determine,  but 
will  at  once  express  my  serious  concern 
that  I  should,  in  default  of  it,  have^ 
been  led  to  refer  to  transactions  of  an 
earlier  period,  or  to  use  terms  of  cen- 
sure which  I  can  now  wholly  banish 
from  mj^  mind. 

'  I  think  that  the  explanation  I  now 
tender  should  be  made  not  less  public 
than  the  speech  which  has  supplied 
the  occasion  for  it,  and  as  to  the  form 
of  such  publicity  I  desire  to  accede  to 
whatever  may  be  your  Excellencj-'s 
wish.  I  have  only  to  thank  your 
Excellency  alike  for  the  matter  and 
the  manner  both  of  your  oral  and  of  . 
your  written  communications.  With, 
&c.,  «  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 


Amongst  the  English  journals  which 
dealt  with  this  letter,  the  Times  wrote: 
— '  During  his  electoral  campaign  in 
Midlothian,  Mr.  Gladstone  claimed  for 
himself,  and  abundantly  used,  a  free- 
dom of  treatment  in  dealing  with 
political  questions,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  which  has  not  been  customary 
in  the  case  of  statesmen  likely  to  be- 
come responsible  in  their  own  persons 
for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  It 
has  been  assumed  too  lightly  that  thi.s 
controversial  liberty  and  all  its  con- 
sequences may  be  consigned  to  oblivion 
now  that  the  strife  is  over  and  the 
Liberals  have  driven  their  rivals  from 
power.     But  this  is  not  in  all  resjiectt- 
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possible,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  practi- 
cally recognised  by  his  letter  to  the 
Austrian  Ambassador.  The  language 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  used  before  the 
Midlothian  electors  in  regard  to  Austria 
— and,  indeed,  as  he  says  himself,  "  in 
regard  to  more  than  one  foreign  Power" 
— was  not  understood  upon  the  Conti- 
nent to  belong  to  the  irresponsible 
polemics  of  electioneering.  It  was  felt 
that  if  the  Liberal  party  were  vic- 
torious, hardly  any  one  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone could  be  at  the  head  of  the  new 
Government.  Sovereigns  and  states- 
men asked  themselves,  not  unreason- 
ably, what  Mr.  Gladstone's  denuncia- 
tion of  Austria  signified.  There  had 
been  cordial  good-Avill  and  a  close 
agreement  as  to  the  ends  and  means 
between  the  English  and  Austrian 
Govei-nments  for  nearly  two  years, 
founded,  as  was  universally  believed, 
upon  a  common  determination  to  carry 
out  and  maintain,  in  the  letter  and  the 
spirit,  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  When  J\Ir.  Gladstone  declared 
that  "  Austria  had  ever  been  the  un- 
flinching foe  of  freedom  in  every 
country,"  when  he  affirmed  that  there 
was  not  a  spot  upon  the  whole  map 
where  one  could  lay  one's  finger  and 
say,  "  There  Austria  has  done  good," 
when  he  contended  that  at  the  Berlin 
Congress  Austrian  influence  had  been 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  freedom, 
when  he  quoted  against  the  Consti- 
tutional Monarchy  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  the  bygone  misdeeds 
of  the  autocratic  empire  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  its  enmities  to  the  young 
nationalities   of   Greece  and    Belgium, 


he  was  dealing  with  Austrian  policy  as 
in  substance  the  same  as  the  policy  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  In  fiict,  he  called 
upon  the  electors  of  Midlothian  to 
give  their  votes  for  his  opponent  "  if 
they  wanted  to  have  an  Austrian  foreign 
policy  dominant  in  the  councils  of  this 
country."  From  these  strong  state- 
ments the  inference  was  drawn  abroad 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  only  un- 
friendly to  Austria,  but  that  if  he 
returned  to  power  he  would  use  his 
authority  to  draw  England  away  from 
co-operating,  as  she  had  recently  done, 
with  the  Austrian  Government  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Berlin  settlement. 

'  The  defeat  of  the  Conservative 
Government,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  re- 
call to  oflice,  were,  therefore,  regarded 
with  doubtful  feelings  by  the  Austrian 
Government.  It  was  desirable  since, 
as  we  now  know,  an  inexact  con- 
struction had  been  placed  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone's  sharply  accentuated  and 
highly-coloured  language,  that  the 
ambiguity  should  be  cleared  up.  This 
was  the  more  necessary  because,  we 
believe,  Count  Karolyi,  the  Ambassador 
of  Austria  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
had  felt  the  difficulty  of  appearing 
either  to  ignore  or  to  take  formal 
notice  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  words.  The 
language  used  in  Midlothian  was,  to 
say  the  least,  open  to  an  interpretation 
which  might  be  resented  by  a  sensitive 
guardian  of  the  national  honour  of 
Austria,  and,  if  left  without  with- 
drawal or  explanation,  must  have 
rendered  Mr.  Gladstone's  intercourse 
with  Count  Karolyi  unpleasant  to  both 
parties.     At  the  same  time  it  was  clear 
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that  any  interniption  of  the  diplomatic 
relations  .between  the  two  countries, 
and  any  change  in  the  personal  re- 
presentation of  Austria  in  London, 
was  for  eveiy  reason  to  be  deprecated. 
Count  Karolyi  has  held  in  his  hands 
the  threads  of  most  important  and 
complicated  negotiations  during  a 
critical  period,  and  his  retirement  would 
have  given  the  rein  to  disquieting 
and  baseless  conjectures,  attributing  to 
the  one  State  or  the  other  a  sudden 
change  of  policy  or  an  unwise  display 
of  temper.  Fortunately,  the  difficulty 
has  been  ended  by  the  complete  and 
gracefully  worded  amende  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  made.  Nevertheless, 
the  form  of  the  Prime  Minister's  ex- 
planation shows  how  inexpedient  it  is 
that  there  should  ever  have  been  any 
occasion  for  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
claims, in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
the  "  hostile  dispositions "  towards 
Austria  at  which  he  has  heard  that 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  ex- 
pressed regret ;  he  has,  on  the  contrary, 
always  wished  well  to  Austria,  and 
sympathised  \vith  her  Constitutional 
development.  But  if  he  looks  back 
upon  what  he  said  in  Midlothian,  he 
cannot  feel  surprised  that  other  people, 
and  especially  the  Austrians  themselves, 
have  taken  a  different  view.  We  do 
not  doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's disavowal  will  be  frankly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  and  the  people 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  kingdom. 
We  cannot  25raise  too  highlj-  the  re- 
solution of  the  Prime  Minister  not  to 
be  led   into   "  defending    in   argument 


terms  of  censure  which,"  he  adds,  "  I 
can  now  wholly  banish  from  my  mind." 
It  is  well  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  able 
thus  readily  to  dismiss  the  remembrance 
of  words  which  Count  Karolyi  "  justly 
describes  as  of  a  painful  and  wounding 
character."  But  it  is  not  safe  to 
calculate  on  finding  the  same  easy 
obliviousness,  though  we  trust  it  has 
been  found  in  the  present  instance, 
among  those  to  whom  such  "  polemical 
language  "  has  been  applied.' 

A  well-informed  political  correspon- 
dent of  the  Baily  News,  writing  under 
the  iiom  deplume  of  '  Ignotus,'  furnished 
the  following  plain  statement  of  the 
facts  of  the  Gladstone-Karoljn  inci- 
dent, i-especting  which  so  much  mis- 
apprehension and  misrepresentation 
prevailed  : — 

'At  a  social  gathering,  some  days 
after  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Prime 
Minister,  Count  Karolyi  took  an  op- 
portunity, in  courteous  and  friendly 
terms,  to  express  his  regret  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  thought  it  his  duty  to  sjieak 
of  Austria  as  he  had  done  in  Mid- 
lothian. In  explanation  and  justification 
of  that  language,  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
ferred to  the  current  belief  in  this 
country  that  Austria  intended  to  make 
her  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina  a  base  of  further  annexa- 
tions, to  the  detriment  of  the  legitimate 
aspirations  both  of  the  emancipated 
and  the  still  enslaved  races  of  European 
Turkey.  In  reply,  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador assured  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
Austria  had  no  intention  of  extending 
her  frontier  southward  or  of  interfering 
outside  her  present  borders.     Mr.  Glad- 
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stouc  expressed  his  gratification  at  this 
assurance,  asked  Count  Karolyi  if  he 
■would  communicate  it  to  him  on  paper, 
and  added  that  if  he  had  been  in 
possession  of  that  assurance  beforehand, 
he  should  not  have  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  speak  of  Austria  as  he  had  done 
in  Midlothian.  Count  Karolyi  acceded 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  wish,  and  repeated 
his  assurance  in  writing;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  thereupon  wrote  the  letter 
which  has  been  published.  In  that 
letter  Mr.  Gladstone  says  : — 

'  1.  Xhat  having  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  office,  he  "  forthwith 
resolved  that  he  would  not  as  a  Minister 
either  repeat,  or  even  defend  in  argu- 
ment, polemical  language  in  regard  to 
more  than  one  foreign  Power  which  he 
had  used  individually  when  in  a  position 
of  greater  freedom  and  less  respon- 
sibility." Does  this  mean  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  regrets  the  language  he  had 
used  or  thinks  it  indefensible  ?  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  but  ex- 
pressed a  stale  truism,  on  which  every 
member  of  Parliament  who  is  fit  to 
serve  his  queen  and  country  must  base 
his  conduct.  On  this  point  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  retracted  nothing ;  he  has 
done  nothing,  but  courteously  declined 
a  discussion  which,  now  that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  of 
the  Liberal  party,  could  only  do  harm. 

'  2.  The  Vienna  Correspondent  of 
the  Standard,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
general  election,  had  telegraphed  an 
alleged  conversation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  with  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  in  which  his  Majesty  was 
represented   as   deprecating   in  strong 


language  the  accession  of  the  Liberiil 
party  to  office.  So  far  from  resenting 
this  alleged  interference  of  a  foreign 
potentate  in  our  domestic  politics,  the 
very  journals  which  are  now  so  loud  in 
their  denunciation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter  of  explanation  quoted  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria's  alleged  attack  on 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  reason  why  the 
people  of  England  should  pat  their  ban 
on  the  present  Prime  Minister.  Talk 
of  humiliating  England !  When  was 
there  such  a  humiliation  as  that?  I 
know  of  no  humiliating  in  recent  times 
to  compare  to  it,  unless  it  be  the  late 
Premier's  sneer  at  Prince  Bismarck  in 
1874,  together  with  his  subsequent 
apology  through  the  English  news- 
papers. But  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
has  explained  that  the  conversation 
attributed  to  him  is  a  myth,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  taken  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
"  should  even  have  seemed  to  impute  to 
his  Imperial  Majesty  language  which 
he  did  not  use."  In  this  I  see  the 
courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  and  not  the 
humiliation  of  a  statesman. 

'  3.  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  note  of  the 
Austrian  Ambassador's  assurance  that 
"  his  Government  has  no  desire  what- 
ever to  extend  or  to  add  to  the  rights 
it  has  acquired  under  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,"  and  gives  the  following  ex- 
planations in  return : — "  Permit  me  at 
once  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that, 
had  I  been  in  possession  of  such  an 
assurance  as  I  have  now  been  able  to 
receive,  I  never  would  have  uttered 
any  one  of  the  words  which  your 
Excellency  justly    describes    as   of    a 
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painful  and  wounding  character. 
Whether  it  was  my  misfortune  or 
my  fault  that  I  was  not  so  supplied 
I  will  not  now  attempt  to  determine, 
but  will  at  once  express  my  serious 
concern  that  I  should,  in  default  of  it, 
have  been  led  to  refer  to  transactions 
of  an  earlier  period,  or  to  use  terms  of 
censure  which  I  can  now  wholly  banish 
from  my  mind."  Mr.  Gladstone  also 
explains  that,  in  this  absence  of  the 
assurance  now  given  to  him,  his  "  anim- 
adversions on  the  policy  of  Austria " 
were  founded  on  "  the  best  evidence  at 
liis  command." 

'  Such  is  the  letter  which  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the 
late  Government,  characterises  as  "  the 
most  shameful  and  shameless  that  he 
has  ever  read  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life."  And  in  order  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  this 
patronising  censor  of  an  illustrious 
statesman  accentuates  "  the  passage 
which  "  — -I  quote  his  words  —  "I 
characterise  as  shameless,  because  he 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  says  that  if  he  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  information 
which  had  reached  him  during  the 
last  few  days,  and  which  for  a  year  or 
more  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues,  he 
never  would  have  uttered  his  animad- 
versions upon  the  foreign  policy  of 
Austria." 

'  "  For  a  year  or  more,"  then,  "Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  his  late  colleagues " 
were  in  possession  of  the  assurance 
which  Count  Karolyi  has  now  given 
to  Mr.  Ghidstone.  Why  did  they  keep 
that  assurance  secret?     Why  did  they 


publicly  use  language  which  was  so 
well  calculated  to  mislead,  and  did 
actually  mislead,  not  only  Mr.  Glad- 
stone but  the  people  of  England  ?  On 
his  return  from  Berlin  the  late  Foreign 
Secretary  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
explaining  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  reason  and  the  importance  of  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina.  "Poets  and  enthusiasts," 
he  said,  "  have  foreshadowed  a  Greek 
succession  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Turk ; "  but  the  wisdom  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government  had  devised 
a  sounder  policy,  which  Lord  Salisbuiy 
explained  as  follows  : — "  The  fact  there- 
fore remained  true  up  to  within  the 
last  month,  that  if  Russia  could  only 
shake  the  Turkish  Empire  to  pieces 
she  was  the  inevitable  heir  to  its 
remains.  But  the  arrival  of  the 
Austrians  at  Novi-Bazar  has  changed 
the  whole  position  of  affairs.  There 
is  now  a  strong  Power — strong  in 
itself,  still  stronger  with  its  necessary 
alliances — -which  is  now  on  the  high 
road  to  Constantinople  ;  and  though  no 
one  who  knows  the  tenor  of  Austrian 
policy  would  suspect  her  statesmen  of 
the  slightest  desire  to  precipitate  such 
a  disastrous  result,  yet  her  presence  has 
announced  to  the  world  in  general,  and 
to  intending  aggressors  in  particular, 
that  if  either  intrigue  or  violence  should 
shake  the  Turkish  Empire  to  pieces, 
it  will  not  be  Eussia  that  will  rule  ui^on 
the  Bosphorus."  ("  Hansard,"  vol.  241, 
p.  1,806.) 

'  Everybody  in  Eng'and  understood 
that  official  explanation  to  mean  that 
the  Austrian  o(3Cupation  of  Bosnia  was 
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but  the  first  stage  of  Austria's  march 
to  Salonica,  and  perhaps  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  Austrian  Government  has 
now  assured  Mr.  Gladstone  that  Austria 
never  cherished  any  intention  of  the 
kind ;  and  a  member  of  the  late 
Government  makes  the  astounding 
assertion  that  for  a  year  or  more  "  this 
assurance  was  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  late  col- 
leagues." And  Mr.  Gladstone,  forsooth, 
"  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  have  that  information  if  he 
was  not  in  office." 

'  If,  Sir,  there  has  been  anything 
"  shameful  and  shameless  "  in  this  busi- 
ness, I  venture  to  think  that  it  must 
be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's letter  to  Count  Karolyi.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has,  in  fact,  extracted  from 
the  Austrian  Government  a  reversal — 
I  do  not  say  of  Austrian  policy — but 
certainly  of  one  important  part  of  the 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Govern- 
ment.' 

The  extreme  solicitude  of  certain 
members  of  the  Conservative  party  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  this  inci- 
dent at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  very  noteworthy  ;  but  the  attempt 
completely  failed. 

Upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  arrival  in 
London  from  Hawarden,  after  the 
great  Liberal  victory  throughout  the 
country  had  become  known,  it  was 
proposed  to  give  him  a  public  recep- 
tion in  London.  The  Premier,  how- 
ever, declined  the  honour  for  the  very 
sufficient  reasons  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
S.  Plimsoll,  M.P.  :— 


'  Hawarden,  Chester, 
'April  nth,  1880. 

'  My  Dear  Sir, — -I  have  endeavoured 
to  consider  carefully  the  proposal  made 
known  to  me  by  you  on  Friday  evening, 
to  give  me  a  public  reception  on  my 
arrival  in  London. 

'  Considered  in  itself  as  a  tribute  of 
confidence  and  kindness,  or,  again,  with 
reference  to  the  numbers  and  weight 
of  those  on  whose  part  it  is  made,  it  is 
to  me  most  touching  and  gratifying  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  if  I  felt  justified 
in  accepting  it  without  reference  to 
aspects  other  than  that  in  which  it  has 
been  designed,  I  could  not  persuade 
myself  to  decline  it. 

'  But  I  am  sure  that  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  and  not  of  our  political  op- 
ponents exclusively,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt,  made  for  the 
first  time,  to  establish  a  practice  of 
public  rejoicing  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  country  over  the  catastrophe  of  an 
Administration  and  a  political  party, 
and  would  wound  feelings  which  we 
ought  to  respect  as  well  as  spare. 
You  will  at  once  see  that  for  me  to 
share  in  a  proceeding  capable  of  bearing 
this  construction  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  intention  Avhich,  on  the  close 
of  the  poll  in  Midlothian,  I  imme- 
diately declared. 

'  I  am  also  confident  that  if  you  and 
the  other  promoters  agree  with  me  in 
the  belief  that  this  colour  might  attach 
to  the  demonstration,  you  will  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  it' would  be  well  to 
waive  it ;  in  a,ny  case  yow  will  see  that 
I  am  not  free  to  take  any  other  course 
but  that  of  declining  the  great  and  con- 
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spicuoustonour  Which  has  been  Offered     actually   taken  effect._I    remain,  my 
r    and  you  will  also  accept  my  as-     dear  S..  yours  f.^Mly,  ^ 

surance  that  I  shall  ever  remember  the  W.  E.  Gladstone,. 
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meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  proceedings  at  the  pro- 
posed reception,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  : — "  That  this  com- 
mittee, having  heard  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter  read,  resolve  that,  although  to 
them  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
be  obliged  to  forego  their  purpose  of 
giving  him  such  a  welcome  as  would 
testify  to  the  great  and  general  admira- 
tion which  is  felt  for  him,  nevertheless 
they  cannot  but  recognise  the  genero- 
sity and  magnanimity  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's motive,  and  are  of  opinion  that 
the}'^  would  best  show  their  regard  for 
him  at  this  juncture  by  a  prompt, 
though  very  reluctant,  acquiescence  in 
his  vish.  That  the  public  reception, 
therefore,  be  given  up.' 

In  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  comple- 
ting his  seventieth  year,  in  December, 
1879,  it  was  proposed  to  entertain  him 
at  a  banquet  to  be  held  in  the  largest 
available  building  in  London.  The 
Premier,  in  declining  this  invitation, 
thus  wrote  to  Mr.  S.  Morley,  M.P. : — 

'73,  Habley  Street, 

'  October  23rd,  1879. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Morley, — I  reached 
London  on  Saturday,  and  I  have  since 
been  laid  up  by  a  severe  cold,  which 
has  not  entirely  left  me,  so  that  I  must 
write  more  hastily  than  I  could  wish. 
But  I  think  it  necessary  to  address  you 
without  delay  in  reference  to  a  plan, 
most  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  on 
which  you  were  the  first  to  speak  to 
me  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

'  The  design  of  honouring  me  with 
a  banquet  on  the  anticipated  comple- 
tion of  my  seventieth  year  is  so  flatter- 


ing to  me  that  I  am  naturally  reluctant 
to  withhold  my  assent  from  it. 

'  Had  circumstances  permitted  me  to 
remain  in  that  degree  of  political  quie- 
tude which  I  was  able  to  maintain  in 
1874  and  1875  I  should  thankfully 
have  accepted  the  proposal,  without 
fear  of  its  being  misunderstood. 

'But  the  necessities  of  the  period 
from  1876  onwards  have  forced  me 
into  a  constant  activity,  while  I  remain 
as  desirous  as  heretofore  to  do  nothing 
which  could  appear  to  compromise  or 
tend  to  alter  my  position  as  a  private 
member  of  the  Liberal  party. 

'The  prospect  of  a  general  election 
has  led  to  my  undertaking  in  the  county 
of  Midlothian  a  full  share  of  the  labour 
and  excitement  of  the  crisis  ;  but  this 
appears  to  render  it  especially  needful 
that  I  should  not,  at  such  a  period,  be 
the  object  of  a  public  demonstration 
elsewhere,  whether  in  the  form  of  a 
banquet  or  otherwise. 

'  I  hold  it  to  be  at  this  time  a  duty 
of  special  obligation  for  every  member 
of  the  party  individually  to  avoid 
whatever  might  tend  to  distui'b  its 
organisation  under  its  excellent  leaders, 
or  to  weaken  its  action  in  pursuit  of 
the  greatest  and  most  urgent  national 
aims  which  have  for  many  years  been 
presented  to  it. 

'  I  therefore  respectfully  and  grate- 
fully ask  you  to  convey  to  those  who 
have  thus  far  been  engaged  in  the 
design,  my  request  on  public  grounds 
that  it  may  not  be  further  prosecuted 

'  I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Morley, 
ver}"  faithfully  yours, 

'  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 
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The  Premier,  however,  did  not  de- 
cline an  offering  made  to  him  on  his 
seventieth  birthday  by  the  Mayor  of 
Burslem,  and  several  other  potters  of 
that  town,  the  memorial  consisting  of 
specimens  of  an  art  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  always  admired,  and  manufactured 
in  a  place  where  the  right  lion,  gentle- 
man had  lectured  on  '  Wedgwood ' 
sixteen  years  before.  Mr.  Gladstone 
acknowledged  the  gift  in  the  following- 
terms  : — 

'  Hawarden, 

'  December  30,  1879. 

'Dear  Sir, — The  articles  to  which 
you  refer  in  your  two  obliging  letters 
arrived  here  last  night  in  perfect  safety, 
and  are  much  admired  by  others  as 
well  as  by  myself.  They  seem  to 
exhibit  in  many  points  jjroofs  of  the 
continuance  of  that  growth  for  which 
the  manufactures  in  the  Potteries  have 
now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
been  so  remarkable.  Will  you  kindly 
accept,  on  your  own  behalf  and  for  the 
Mayor  of  Burslem  and  the  other 
gentlemen  whose  kindness  I  am  ac- 
knowledging, my  best  thanks,  and 
together  with  my  thanks  the  expres- 
sion of  my  hojje  that  British  energy 
and  skill,  which  have  nowhere  else 
been  more  conspicuous,  may  continue 
increasingly  to  mark  the  district  and 
to  promote  its  prosperity.  I  beg  to 
offer  herewith  my  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  new  year,  and  to  remain,  dear 
Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

'  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 

Mr.  Grantham,  M.P.,  in  a  speech 
delivered   at  Tunbridge     Wells,    mis- 


represented a  passage  in  one  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speeches  as  follows  : — '  To 
use  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  words,  a 
prison  was  blown  up  in  London,  and  a 
policeman  was  murdered  in  Manchester, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  atrocities 
Mr.  Gladstone  abolished  the  Irish 
Church.  I  have  given  you  his  own 
words.  What  is  there  to  show,  should 
sufficient  pressure  be  put  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  he  will  not  abolish,  not 
only  the  Scotch  Church  but  the  Eng- 
lish Church  also,  if  only  a  few  police- 
men, to  say  nothing  of  a  clergyman  or 
two,  are  murdered  ?  ' 

Hereupon  the  Rev.  James  Irving,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  wrote  to  the  Premier 
respecting  this  misrepresentation,  and 
received  this  reply  : — 

'  To  THE  Rev.  James  Ibving. 

Sir, — It  seems  hard  to  decide  which 
part  of  the  speech  you  send  me  is  the 
most  abusive  or  the  most  ill-informed. 
What  happened  about  the  Irish  Church 
was  this  : — In  18G5  I  denounced  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  saw  no 
preparation  in  the  public  mind  to  en- 
tertain the  question.  The  two  signal 
outrages  in  18G7  drew  attention  to  it. 
That  attention  was  the  only  thing 
lacking,  and  I  thereupon  without  delay 
urged,  I  think  in  Lancashire,  that  in 
my  opinion  the  hour  had  arrived  for 
establishing  religious  equality  in  Ire- 
land.— Your  faithful  and  obedient, 
'  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

'Uec.  30,  1879.' 

The  Premier  having  been  asked  by 
an  elector  of  Greenwich  whether  he 
would  attend   a  meeting,    to    be    held 
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for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against 
tlie  proposal  to  pay  a  salary  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board, 
returned  the  following  answer  : — 

'  Ha  WARDEN,  Jan.  9, 1879. 
'  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge your  letter  of  the  7th.  The  pro- 
posal to  make  the  chairmanship  of  the 
London  School  Board  a  salaried  office 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  raises  a 
variety  of  considerations,  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  passing  even  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  metropolis.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
it  will  be  carefully  weighed  by  the  con- 
stituency of  the  Board,  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly endeavour  to  give  attention  to 
the  subject  with  a  due  sense  of  the 
great  labours  that  have  been  assidu- 
ously performed,  and  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  master  all  the  other  bearings 
of  the  case.  But  I  am  very  far  from 
being  in  any  way  master  of  them  at 
present,  and  I  do  not  think  that  under 
the  circumstances  advantage  would  arise 
from  my  attending  the  proposed  meet- 
ing, which  I  should  not  be  prepared  to 
advise.  I  remain,  sir,  your  faithful 
servant,  w.  E.  Gladstone. 

'  Mr.  Thomas  M'Cltjbe.' 

The  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Eeform  Association  received  the 
following  letter  concerning  the  well- 
known  almanack  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association : — 

'  My  use  of  almanacks  is  much  more 
limited  than  that  of  many,  nor  do  I 
think  you  stand  in  need  of  my  testi- 
mony when  I  read  the  very  distin- 
guished acknowledgments  of  the  merits 
of  your  almanack  which  you  have  sent 


me.  So  far,  however,  as  I  have  referred 
to  its  pages  I  have  not  only  found 
them  distinguished  by  care  in  state- 
ment and  clearness  in  arrangement,  but 
I  have  recognised  in  them  the  general 
character  described  by  Mr.  Bright  in 
language  which  I  should  only  mar  in 
attempting  to  reproduce.' 

In  the  December  preceding  the  Mid- 
lothian election  Mr.  Gladstone  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  a  statement  in  an 
Edinburgh  paper  to  the  effect  that 
thirty -three  years  before  he  had  claimed 
a  faggot  vote  in  Eoss-shire,  and  that 
the  claim  had  been  disallowed.  To 
this  charge  he  thus  replied  : — 

'  Dalzell,  Motheewell,  N.B. 
'  Dec.  6, 1879. 

'  Sir, — As  far  as  I  can  remember 
what  happened  thirty-three  years  ago 
in  such  a  matter,  the  statements  of  the 
Courant  are,  I  will  not  say  false,  but 
groundless.  My  recollection  is  that 
my  father  possessed  a  small  estate  in 
Eoss-shire,  and  having  four  sons,  who 
were  dependent  upon  him,  did  give 
them  four  sections  of  his  property,  or 
bond  fide  rights  of  law  in  relation  to 
it  which  made  them  bona  fide  voters 
for  the  county,  and  that  those  claims 
were  admitted  and  duly  registered.  I 
will  not  excuse  a  transaction  which 
wants  no  excuse,  for  I  do  not  complain 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  or  any  other 
man  investing  his  own  childi'en,  de- 
pendent upon  him,  with  rights  of  pro- 
perty conveying  electoral  rights  in 
respect  of  a  portion  of  what  they  re- 
ceived from  him.  Such  were  the  votes, 
according  to  my  recollection,  in  Eoss- 
shire,    and    such    are   not   the    faggot 
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votes  which  will  now  lon<:^  be  remem-  '  Hawabden,  Dec.  24,,  1879. 

bered  in  the  county  of  Midlothian. —         '  Dear  Mr.  Bourke, — I  find  ascribed 
I  remain,  sir,  your  faitliful  servant,  to  you,  in  a  recent  speech,  words  refer- 

'  W.  E.  Gladstone.         ring  to  me  as  follows  : — "  A  man  who 

sent  an  emissary  to  Russia  for  the  pur- 
'  Publish  tliis  letter  if  you  think  fit,     pose  of  translating  his  pamphlet  into 
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and  bear  in  mind  that  had  this  trans- 
action been  as  blamewortliy  as  it  was 
innocent,  the  blame  must  have  be- 
longed to  Toryism,  and  not  to  the 
Liberal  party.' 

The  following  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bourke, 
the  Tory  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Afifairs,  will  explain  itself: — 


the  Eussian  language  with  the  view  of 
augmenting  the  power  of  the  war  party 
in  Russia."  If  the  report  is  incorrect, 
I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you ;  if 
otherwise,  allow  me,  to  ask  for  the 
authority  on  which  you  have  made 
this  statement. — Yours  faithfully, 

'  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

'  Hon.  R.  Bourke,  M.P.' 
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'CoALSTOUN,  Haddington,  N.B. 
Due.  28,  1879. 

'  Dkar  Mr.  Gladstone, — I  think 
the  report  of  that  portion  of  my  speech 
at  Leeds  which  you  are  good  enough 
to  send  me  is  correct. 

'  I  am  sure  that  the  passage  ex- 
presses what  I  believed  to  be  the  case 
in  October,  1876 — a  belief  which  I 
still  entertain. 

'  I  have  never  heard  any  competent 
authority,  English  or  foreign,  express 
a  doubt  that  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Alexander  in  Russia  as  your  agent  for 
distributing  your  jjamphlet  in  the  Rus- 
sian language  was  most  unfortunate 
and  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  or 
that  it  was  calculated  to  produce  those 
effects  which  were,  in  fact,  its  actual 
sequence — viz.,  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  the  Russian  volunteers  in 
the  Servian  army,  the  strengthening  of 
General  Tchernaieff's  position,  and  the 
prolongation  of  the  strife  between 
Turkey  and  Servia,  which  all  the  Powers, 
including  Russia,  were  at  that  time 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  terminate. 
I  may  also  remind  you  that  it  was  con- 
temporaneously with  these  events  that 
warlike  preparations  in  Russia  were 
announced  in  the  newspapers. 

'  From  these  facts  and  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  Journal  de 
St.  Fetershourg  and  the  Agence  Russe,  I 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  ]\Ir. 
Alexander's  mission  was  calculated  to 
augment  the  power  of  the  war  party  in 
Russia,  and  did  have  that  effect. 

'  I  find  in  the  Journal  de  Si.  Peters- 
bo'n^g  of  the  Sth  of  October  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  : — 


"Journal  dc  St.  Pefershourff,  October 
8,1870: — 'Nous  avons  annonce  der- 
nierement  que  la  brochure  de  M.  Glad- 
stone sur  les  atrocites  de  Bulgarie  a 
(^te  traduite  en  Russe.  Cette  traduction 
a  eu  lieu  sur  le  desir  de  M.  Gladstone 
luimeme,  qui  avait  charge  un  de  ses 
amis,  M,  Alexander,  de  se  rendre  dans 
ce  but  k  St.  Petersbourg.  Le  1 8  Sep- 
tembre  M.  Alexander  a  ete  invito  k 
prendre  part  k  une  seance  de  la  section 
Petersbourgeoise  du  comite  Slave  de 
bienfaisance.  A  son  arrivee  la  bien- 
venue  k  ete  souhaitee  au  sympathetique 
etranger  par  M.  T.  Phillippow.  M. 
Alexander,  de  son  cote,  a  repondee  h. 
I'allocution  du  president  du  comite  par 
le  discours  suivant  que  nos  journaux 
reproduisent :  "  Je  comprends  tres-bien 
que  ce  n'est  point  k  mon  propre  merite,. 
mais  ti  I'amitid  dont  m'honore  le  grand 
homme  d'etat  de  mon  pays,  que  je  dois 
I'accueil  flatteur  dont  je  me  vois  I'objet. 
Je  ne  suis  que  la  pale  ombre  de  ce  ^ 
grand  homme  ;  mais  I'humble  role  que-iji 
je  joue,  et  qui  m'a  permis  de  me  mettre 
en  contact  avec  vous,  restera  un  des- 
meilleurs  souvenirs  de  ma  vie." 

'  I  will  not  trouble   you  with    any 
more  of  the  quotation. 

'  And  in  the  Agence  Russe  of  Octo-' 
her  10,  I  read  :  "  Le  reverend  M.  Alex- 
ander, envoy^  en  Russie  par  M.  Glad- 
stone, avait  annonc^,  ces  jours-ci,  une- 
chaleui'euse  allocution  tdmoignant  des 
sentiments  d'estime  que  la  nation  An- 
glaise  professe  pour  la  nation  Russe 
dans  sa  lutte  contre  les  oppressions  dei 
Chretiens.' 

'  I   need  not  point  out  to  you  the? 
numerous    expressions    in    the    above 
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which  justified  me  in  styling  Mr.  Alex- 
ander your  "  emis.sar3^"  His  proceed- 
ings, so  far  as  I  know,  have  never 
been  disavowed  or  disapproved  of  by 
jou.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any 
such  disavowal  or  disapproval,  I  shall 
■continue  to  hold  that  that  portion  of 
my  speech  at  Leeds,  to  which  you  have 
■drawn  my  attention,  is  a  just  and  legi- 
timate commentary  on  the  recorded 
•conduct  of  a  public  man.  Should  you, 
however,  consider  that  I  have  done  you 
any  injustice  you  are  perfectly  welcome 
to  publish  this  letter,  for  which  I  am 
alone  responsible. — I  remain  very  faith- 
fully yours,  Egbert  Bourke.' 

'Ha WARDEN  Castle,  Chester, 
'  Dec.  30,  1S79. 

'  Dear  Mr.  Bourke, — -I  have  to  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  the  28th. 
You  have  stated  to  the  world,  as  matter 
of  unquestioned  fact,  evidently  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  circumstances,  that  which 
is  altogether  without  foundation.  The 
pamphlet  to  which  you  refer  was  trans- 
lated into  a  great  many  European  lan- 
guages, among  them  into  Russian.  I 
made  no  objection  to  any  of  these 
translations,  but  the  translators  were 
not  thereby  constituted  my  agents. 
The  only  difference,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  in  Mr.  Alexander's  case,  was  that 
he,  personally  a  stranger  to  me,  applied 
for  permission,  and  that  I  told  him 
what  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  others 
warrantably,  under  the  circumstances, 
took  for  granted.  I  submit  to  you  that 
it  is  not  for  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with  the  un- 
rivalled  means    of  information    which 


are  provided  for  him,  to  charge  upon  a 
member  of  Parliament  as  fact  whatever 
statement  he  can  gather  from  a  foreign 
newspaper,  even  if  he  does  not,  as  I 
think  you  have  done,  somewhat  im- 
prove upon  that  statement.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of 
these  reports.  I  do  not  act  upon  your 
obliging  permission  to  publish  your 
letter.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  for  the 
person  who  has  inadvertently  fallen 
into  an  error  to  correct  it ;  and  in  this 
I  do  not  doubt  you  will  agree  with  me. 
— I  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

'  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 


'CoALSTOUN,  Haddington,  N.B., 

'  January  3,  1880. 

'Dear  Mr.  Gladstone, — I  should  not 
trouble  you  with  another  letter  were  it 
not  for  the  last  sentence  of  your  reply 
to  mine,  in  which  you  say  : — *  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  for  the  person  who 
has  inadvertently  fallen  into  an  error 
to  correct  it ;  and  in  this,  I  do  not 
doubt,  you  will  agree  with  me.'  I  am 
quite  willing  that  the  explanation  of 
what  you  consider  to  be  my  '  error ' 
should  be  made  as  public  as  the  state- 
ment I  made  at  Leeds.  In  accordance, 
therefore,  with  the  duty  yon  impose 
upon  me,  I  have  sent  the  correspond- 
ence to  the  London  papers. — I  remain, 
very  faithfully  yours, 

'  Egbert  Bourke.' 

In  connection  with  this  affair,  Mr. 
C.  L.  Alexander  thus  wrote  to  the 
daily  journals  : — 

'  Sir, — The  matters  revived  by  Mr. 
Baurke    were    disposed  of  more    than 
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tlirce  years  ago  in  the  leading  London 
pnpers.  As  the  so-called  "  emissary  " 
or  "  aeront  " — whichever  fanciful  word 
Mr.  Bourkc  prefers — permit  me  to  say 
briefly  :— 1 .  That  I  visited  Kussia  en- 
tirely for  objects  of  my  own,  and  at  my 


had  even  taken  my  passage  when  I 
wrote.  I  went  by  sea.]  4.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's reply,  giving  the  permission 
craved,  arrived  on  the  morning  of  my 
departure — the  9th  September,  1876 — 
the  day  on  which   the  steamer  sailed 
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own  expense.  2.  That  I  had  deter- 
mined upon  tliat  journey  long  before 
Mr.  Gladstone's  jximphlet  was  an- 
nounced, or,  probably,  even  contem- 
plated by  its  author.  3.  That  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  soliciting  permission 
to  have  his  pamphlet  translated  into 
Russian.  [This  was  a  few  days  only 
before  mj-  departure.     I  believe  that  I 


from  Hull.  5.  To  describe  me  as  Mr. 
Gladstone's — or  any  one's — emissary  or 
asrent,  is  both  untrue  and  absurd.  6. 
I  never  represented  myself  otherwise 
than  as  a  simple  private  citizen,  visiting 
Russia  at  my  own  instance  and  expres- 
sing my  own  views.  7.  Mr.  Bourke 
furnishes  extracts  from  Russian  papers 
— one  dated  the  8th  October,  and  the 
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other  the  1  Otli  October.  I  left  Russia 
on  tlio  7th  of  that  month.  8.  I  fear 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  speak  such 
very  good  French  as  is  attributed  to 
me.  I  am  very  sure  that  I  did  not 
say,  and  that  I  could  not  bave  said, 
much  that  seems  put  into  my  mouth. 
I  observe  that  one  of  the  extracts  of 
the  8th  October  purports  to  report  a 
speech  of  mine  of  the  18th  September. 
The  interval  of  time  is  remarkable. 
The  report  is,  besides,  a  very  inaccurate 
paraphrase.  "What  the  Eussian  papers 
said  I  do  not  know — not  knowing  Rus- 
sian. I  do  know  this,  however,  that 
one  paper  contained  the  astounding 
news  that  I  bad  lent  a  dozen  millions 
sterling,  or  so,  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. After  that,  I  could  not  be  sur- 
prised that  some  papei's  had  given  to 
many  matters  a  turn  which  accorded 
with  their  wishes  rather  than  with  the 
strict  facts.  If  I  were  a  vain  man,  I 
should  be  overwhelmed  with  satisfac- 
tion on  reading  the  momentous  efTects 
which  Mr.  Bourke  traces  as  having 
distinctly  flowed  from  my  action  in 
Russia ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot 
so  far  flatter  myself.  Could  I  agree 
with  him,  I  would  indeed  have  cause 
for  both  gratitude  and  pride — for  every 
word  I  wrote  and  spoke  in  Russia  I 
spoke  and  wrote  from  my  heart,  and 
on  my  own  responsibility  alone  ;  and 
if,  in  any  degree,  however  slight,  I 
have  helped  in  the  good  work  of  deliver- 
ance in  the  East,  I  am  truly  thankful 
for  it.  But,  again,  I  say  Mr.  Bourke 
flatters  me  too  much,  and  does  so 
obviously  to  point  his  shaft  at  Mr. 
Gladstone.     It  is  a  deep  honour  to  me 


to  be,  even  for  a  moment,  a  buckler- 
bearer  for  him. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  '  C.  L.  Alexander. 

'Putney,  S.W.,  Jan.  6,  1880.' 

On  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of 
the  famous  divine,  Dr.  Chalmers,  cele- 
brated in  the  Free  Church  Assembly 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Gladstone  thus 
wrote  to  Lord  Moncrietf : — 

'  My  dear  Monceieff,  —I  wished  to 
have  written  to  you  at  leisure,  but  I 
have  to-day  observed  or  reminded  my- 
self that  the  occasion  arrives  to-morrow, 
so  I  must  write  in  haste.  However,  I 
do  not  know  whether  in  my  last  letter 
I  exhausted,  at  least  verbally,  the 
stores  of  my  admiration  for  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, or  whether  I  allowed  it  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  what  I  can  now 
truly  say,  that  there  are  hardly  any 
words  of  admiration  that  could  be  em- 
ployed concerning  him  to  which  I 
should  scruple  to  subscribe.  My  know- 
ledge of  him  was  in  a  very  early  period 
of  my  manhood,  when  it  was  my 
father's  wont  to  spend  his  winter  in 
Edinburgh.  I  have  a  certain  number 
of  liis  lettei's,  and  I  remember  how  they 
were  always  subscribed  by  him,  '  yours 
respectfully,'  or  '  yours  most  respect- 
fully,' and  that  I  was  utterly  at  fault 
in  the  attempt  to  find  any  words  in 
return  which  would  duly  mark  our 
several  positions.  He  was,  indeed,  one 
of  Nature's  nobles,  and  most  of  the 
qualities  which  stamped  him  with  that 
character  were  obvious,  almost  glaring, 
to  all  who  came  across  his  path.  I  do 
not  mean  merely  his  rich  and  glowing 
eloquence,  but   his    warrior   grandeur. 
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his  unbounded  philanthropy,  his 
strength  of  purpose,  his  mental  inte- 
grity, his  absorbed  and  absorbing  ear- 
nestness. The}'  might  not  be  aware  of 
his  singular  simplicity  and  detachment 
from  the  world,  of  which  I  remember 
to  have  been  deeply  struck  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion.  He  sometimes  gave 
me  the  honour  of  a  walk  with  him, 
and  one  day  he  said  he  wished  to  make 
an  appointment  of  this  kind  with  me, 
when  during  our  walk  he  would  ex- 
plain to  me  fully  his  situation  with 
respect  to  the  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, the  Chair  of  Divinity.  If 
I  remember  right,  the  Chair,  when  he 
was  apjjointed  to  it,  was  believed  to 
have  a  large  endowment ;  but  a  point 
of  law  was,  I  think,  subsequently 
raised,  which,  if  affirmed,  would  have 
swept  away  the  whole.  After  forty- 
five  years  I  may  state  this  inaccurately ; 
but  what  I  remember  clearly  is  that 
the  question  was  a  very  grave  one,  and 
I  think  it  materially  affected  the  pros- 
pects and  even  the  status  of  himself 
and  his  family.  The  day  came,  and 
the  walk  began,  and  lasted,  I  suppose, 
a  couple  of  hours  or  more.  At  our 
starting  he  opened  one  of  his  favourite 
and  engrossing  subjects,  probably  that 
of  evangelising  the  country  by  means 
of  manageable  districts,  each  with  its 
church  and  minister.  Having  begun, 
he  forgot  all  about  his  endowment  and 
his  status.  The  conversation  held  fast 
by  the  original  theme  till  we  were 
within  a  few  yai'ds  of  my  father's  door. 
He  seemed  then  to  recollect  himself, 
and  he  said,  '  If  you  will  allow  me  I 
will  send  my  man  of  business  to  call 


upon  you,  and  he  will  acquaint  you 
with  all  the  particulars  of  the  question 
which  has  been  raised.'  Such  was  the 
impotence  of  lucre  to  lay  hold  of  his 
great,  stately,  and  heavenly  m ind.  After 
having  thus  given  you  a  piece  of  him 
which  I  think  has  internal  evidence  of 
being  genuine,  I  will  not  detain  you 
with  anything  more,  but  wishing  you 
all  success  in  rendering  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due,  I  remain,  yours. 
&c.,  '  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 

During  his  second  Midlothian  cam- 
paign Mr.  Gladstone  found  it  necessary 
to  send  the  following  communication 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Scotsuian  : — 

'  120,  Geoege  Street,  Edinburgh. 
'April  3,  1880. 

'  Sir, — I  request  of  you  kindly  to 
publish  the  letter  herewith  enclosed, 
which  I  to-day  addressed  to  the  Solici- 
tor-General for  England,  and  which  I 
feel  myself  obliged  to  make  known 
without  delay,  as  I  find  that  Tory  can- 
didates are  repeating  the  preposterous 
story  first  put  forth  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  in  various  quarters,  and  among 
others  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  for 
a  division  of  which  my  eldest  son  is 
a  candidate. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

'  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 

'  Dalmenv  Park,  Edinburgh. 
'April,  3,  1880. 

'  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge receipt  of  your  letter  and  of  the 
enclosure,  which  I  return.  From  this 
enclosure  it  appears  that  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Standard,  in  Madrid, 
has  asci'ibed  to  Senor   Castelar  a  state- 
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mcnt  in  a  speech  that,  as  chief  of  the 
British  Liberals  (which  I  am  not),  1 
approved  of  the  re-conquest  of  Gibral- 
tar. It  also  appears  that  a  Spanish 
newspaper  described  Seuor  Castelar  as 
having  stated  that  a  cession  in  some 
form  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain  entered  into 
my  electoral  programme,  of  the  terms 
of  which  programme  you  were,  or  might 
have  made  yourself,  perfectly  aware  at 
the  time  when  you  spoke.  Although 
both  these  testimonies  bore  in  Avords 
which  I  have  underlined  the  mark  of 
inaccuracy  and  even  of  absurdity,  you 
thought  yourself  justified,  as  the  Soli- 
citor-General for  England,  presumably 
on  the  way  to  judicial  office,  in  founding 
on  them  an  allegation,  so  far  as  I  know 
unqualified,  that  I  was  prepared  to  give 
up  Gibraltar.  On  my  stating  by  tele- 
graph that  there  was  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it,  you  did  not  withdraw  it, 
but  returned  to  the  subject  in  a  length- 
ened explanation  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  Avhich  I  leave  it  to  j^ou  to 
describe.  In  the  meantime,  I  request  of 
you  the  public  apology  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  due,  not  so  much  to  me 
personally  as  to  the  rules  of  fair  and 
honoui-able  conflict. — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

'  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
some  months  before  been  compelled  to 
address  the  following  communication 
to  the  leading  journal  of  Edinburgh 
respecting  other  misrepresentations  : — 

'  Ha  WARDEN,  Dec.  19,  1879. 

'  Sir, — It  was  to  be  expected,  after 
the  recent  display'  of  public  feeling  in 


Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  on 
behalf  of  the  Liberal  cause,  that  the 
declarations  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
make,  numerous  and  varied  as  they 
were,  should  be  subject  to  critical  re- 
view, and  to  some  amount  of  abusive 
misinterpretation.  As  regards  the  first 
of  the  two  ordeals,  I  beg  to  assure  the 
constituency  of  Midlothian  that  when 
I  find  any  one  statement  made  by  me 
to  have  been  seriously  shaken,  I  shall 
think  it  my  duty  towards  them  and 
towards  others  to  correct  it.  Until  I 
do  so,  I  beg  them  to  remain  assured 
that  I  abide  by  and  can  sustain  what  I 
have  said.  At  the  same  time,  the 
whole  of  my  day,  were  it  so  devoted, 
would  not  suffice  to  make  myself  master 
of  the  Tory  speeches,  articles,  and  let- 
ters which  are  continued  even  in  that 
portion  of  the  newspapers  which  comes 
under  my  view ;  and  I  must  again 
apologise  to  a  large  number  of  friendly 
correspondents  for  my  inability  even  to 
acknowledge  their  communications.  I 
regret,  however,  that  beyond  the  range 
of  critical  review,  and  even  of  careless 
citation  and  licentious  comment,  an- 
other process  has  been  in  action,  namely, 
the  manufacture  of  fabrications  too 
common,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
during  these  last  years,  and  touchin? 
both  my  public  and  private  life.  In  a 
single  newspaper — the  North-Eastern 
Independent — I  find  it  stated  that  I 
opposed  the  disestablishment  of  the 
L-ish  Church  down  to  1867  ;  that  I 
opposed  for  years  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  ^duty ;  that  I  levied  income-tax 
as  high  as  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound ;  that 
I  sided  with  the  Southern  States  in  the 
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American  War  ;  and  other  statements, 
the  whole  of  which  are  simply  false, 
together  with  vario^^s  other  half  truths, 
in  which  the  half  that  is  omitted  would 
overthrow  or  neutralise  the  garbled  half 


shareholder  in  the  Russian  railways. 
4.  That  I  am  connected  with  a  firm 
which  advances  largely  for  their  con- 
struction. 5.  That  I  have  denounced 
Lord  Beaconsfield  as  not  having  a  drop 
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that  is  presented.  Other  untruths — 
some  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  pro- 
pagated, of  course  inadvertently,  by 
Tory  members  of  Parliament — are:  1. 
That  I  created  a  lordship  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  my  son,  the  member  for 
Whitby.  2.  That  I  appointed  my 
brother-in-law  to  a  commissionership. 
3.  That  I  am  well  known  to  be  a  large 


of  English  blood  in  his  veins.  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  any 
of  these  five  statements.  From  the 
K:ingshrid(/e  Gazette  the  followring  para- 
graph has  been  sent  to  me  : — "  I  have 
been  told  by  one  who  professes  Eadi- 
calism  that  he  was  in  Wales  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  came  into  the  Glynne  pro- 
perty,   and   thiit    he   (Mr.    Gladstone) 
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evicted  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  small 
tenant  farmers,  and  put  tlie  land  into 
one  farm,  and  had  a  Scotch  bailiff  to 
manage  it.  My  informant  furtlier  said 
tliose  small  farmers  were  obliged  to 
work  at  the  collieries,  and  from  the  de- 
pression since,  he  had  no  doubt  many 
of  them  had  become  paupers.  So  much 
for  speech,  so  much  for  action."  On 
this  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  never 
came  into  the  Glynne  property  ;  that 
I  never  turned  out  a  small  tenant-far- 
mer or  any  other  resident  tenant ;  that 
I  never  consolidated  a  farm ;  that  this 
year  I  have  divided  a  large  farm  into 
four  smaller  holdings.  To  opponents 
I  will  say  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
some  of  the  very  many  honourable  men 
in  their  ranks  would  discountenance 
this  method  of  carrying  on  political 
warfare,  which  has  no  parallel,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  on  the  Liberal  side.  If 
it  is  thought  that  these  twelve  false- 
hoods are  a  small  catalogue,  I  must 
observe  that  I  know  not  how  many 
more  are  in  circulation.  These  are  a 
portion  that  have  come  to  my  no- 
tice through  casual  correspondents. 
To  my  friends,  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  making  another  request — that  when 
they  hear  strange  and  discreditable 
things  imputed  to  me  they  will  ask 
their  accusers  for  proof,  and,  until  proof 
is  forthcoming,  will  remember  that, 
even  in  a  dock,  a  man  is  held  innocent 
until  he  has  been  shown  to  be  guilty. 
If  I  may  rely  on  them  to  this  extent 
I  shall  not  again  have  to  trouble  you 
on  this  barren  subject,  though  I  may 
still  have  a  few  lines  to  address  to  you 
on  a  more  local  matter.' 


The  Home  Rulers  misinterpreted 
certain  utterances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
Midlothian,  and  early  in  December, 
1879,  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  president  of 
the  Glasgow  Home  Eulers,  wrote  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  exhorting  him 
to  '  wipe  off  the  page  of  history  the 
enmity  that  existed  between  England 
and  Ireland  ; '  and  he  asked  Mr.  Glad- 
stone whether  he  thought  any  man 
could  be  a  sound  Liberal  who  would 
refuse  to  support  a  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry into  the  subject  of  Home  Rule. 
To  this  communication  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  returned  the  following 
reply  :— 

Hawarden,  Dec.  nth,  1879. 

'  Sir, — It  is  due  to  you  that  I  should 
explain  with  respect  to  your  letter  of 
the  1st  December  that  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  it  before  I  spoke  at 
Glasgow  on  Friday  last.  The  declara- 
tions I  made  at  Edinburgh  will  be 
published  in  an  authentic  form.  Of 
course  I  abide  bj^  them ;  they  are,  I 
believe,  in  exact  concurrence  with  what 
I  have  formerly  stated  in  Parliament, 
but  perhaps  rather  more  full.  You  are 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  outrage 
in  Manchester  and  Clerkenwell  domi- 
nated or  affected  my  action  in  regard 
to  Ireland.  They  drew  the  attention 
of  the  public,  on  which  there  are  so 
many  demands,  to  Irish  questions,  and 
thereby  enabled  me  in  point  of  time  to 
act  in  a  manner  for  which  I  had  pre- 
\aously  declared  my  desire.  You  state 
that  the  Irish  voters  are  preparing  them- 
selves to  punish  the  Liberal  part}-  in 
that  respect.  I  do  not  see  that  those 
of  whom  j'^ou  speak  can  improve  upon 
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what  they  have  already  done,  for  in  and 
since  1874,  after  that  party  had  dealt 
with  the  questions  of  Church  and  Land, 
they  indicted  upon  it  the  heaviest 
Parliamentary  blow  it  has  received  in 
my  time.  I  hope,  however,  from  every 
present  indication  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mischief  done  to  it  and  to  the 
wider  interest;?  of  humanity  by  the 
Irish  secession,  it  will,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity is  allowed,  prove  to  have  strength 
sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 
The  manner  in  which  you  speak  of  the 
intention  now  entertained  renders  it 
quite  imjjossible  for  me  to  take  any 
notice  of  the  question  you  have  put  to 
me.  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  exf)res- 
sions  you  apply  to  me  personally,  and 
remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  (Signed)  W.  E.  Gtladstone. 

'  To  J.  Peeguson,  Esq.' 

The  attitude  of  the  Jews  in  the 
elections  of  1880  was  a  matter  natu- 
rally of  some  importance.  Mr.  Gtlad- 
stone having  been  requested  by  Mr.  H. 
Hirsch  to  use  any  influence  he  might 
possess  with  some  of  the  Christian 
races  of  the  Levant,  '  to  procure  a 
favourable  treatment  of  the  Jews '  in 
the  newly-emancipated  provinces,  wrote 
in  reply  that  he  had  repeatedly  declared 
himself  in  the  desired  sense ;  but  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Jews  of  Vienna 
and  other  places  on  the  Continent  had 
been  '  the  most  resolute  and  effective 
opponents  during  the  last  few  years  of 
the  deliverance  of  the  subject  races  of 
Turkey.'  At  a  later  date,  addressing 
Mr.  E.  Leake,  Mr.  Gladstone  referred 
to  the  report,  published  at  the  general 


election,  that  the  Jewish  community 
in  Sheffield  were  supporting  the  Tory 
candidate.  '  The  English  Government 
of  the  day,'  he  remarks,  'has  been,  of 
all  Governments,  the  one  which  the 
Christians  of  the  East  believe,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  justice  be- 
lieve, to  have  been,  during  a  great  and 
prolonged  crisis,  the  most  hostile  to 
their  deliverance  from  most  cruel  wrong. 
And  I  see  it  freely  stated  in  the  public 
journals  that,  at  this  peculiarly  impor- 
tant moment,  the  Jews  of  Sheffield  are 
doing  their  best  to  give  support  to  the 
pi'esent  Ministry  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. I  hope  this  is  untrue.  But  it  is 
uncontradicted ;  and  it  is  colourably 
sustained  by  much  that  has  occurred 
elsewhere.  You  know  what  human 
nature  is ;  and  I  ask  you  whether  there 
is  much  use  in  my  writing  to  the  East 
to  ask  civil  equality  for  the  Jews  of 
Roumania,  or  Servia,  or  Bulgaria,  if 
the  same  post,  perhaps,  carries  the 
account  that  the  Jews  of  Sheffield  are 
in  active  opposition  to  what  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  countries  deem  to  be 
their  primary  and  vital  interests  ? ' 

The  following  letter  was  written  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  Jolly,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  an  address  from  the 
Greenwich  Liberal  Association  : — 

'  My  dear  Sir, — I  received  with 
gratitude  the  address  which  you,  with 
Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Cavenaugh,  have 
been  good  enough  to  subscribe,  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeiiwich  Liberal  Associa- 
tion, in  connection  with  my  seventieth 
birthday.  As  that  body  is  a  public 
body,  I  will   take    the   liberty   of   de- 
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snatching  a  copy  of  this  note  to  Lon- 
don for  publication,  and  I  will  also 
bes  the  numerous  friends  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  who  by  address, 
letter,  and  telegram,  have  been  and  are 
ulTering  me  their  congratulations,  to 
iillow  me  to  thank  them  with  and 
through  you,  inasmuch  as  their  num- 
bers place  it  wholly  beyond  my  power 
to  offer  them  particular  acknowledg- 
ments. I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  in 
conclusion,  that  I  never  can  forget  the 
service  rendered  to  me  in  the  most 
generous  manner,  and  at  an  opportune 
moment,  by  the  borough  of  Greenwich, 
and  I  shall  ever  entertain  a  lively  wish 
for  its  prosperity. — I  remain,  my  dear 
sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

'  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

'  Hawarden,  Dec,  2d,  1879.' 

The  Premier  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and 
(iordon,  respecting  the  appointment  of 
a  temporar}-  commission  to  inquire  im- 
mediately into  the  working  of  the  Irish 
Land  Actof  1S70:— 

'  10,  Downing  Street,  June  16,  1880. 

'My  dear  Duke  of  Eichmond, — It 
has  been  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  this  evening  that  we  intend 
to  advise  the  formation  immediately  of 
a  small  commission  to  examine  into  the 
working  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  Lord 
Elcho  has  given  notice  of  a  question 
for  Thursday,  which,  as  I  heard  it, 
seemed  to  touch  the  bearing  of  this 
intention  on  the  position  and  operations 
of  the  commission  of  which  you  are  the 
head.  But,  independently  of  such  a 
question,  it  would  have  been  my  duty 


to  write  to  you  on  the  subject,  and  ex 
plain  the  grounds  of  the  proceedings 
which  we  now  contemplate.  The  Go- 
vernment do  not  intend  by  this  pro- 
ceeding to  signify  any  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  capacity  or  the  intentions 
of  the  commission  now  at  work.  But 
the  operations  of  that  commission  ex- 
tend over  a  field  of  extraordinary  width, 
and  embrace  an  immense  variety  of 
subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland,  in  certain  dis- 
tricts particularly,  as  they  come  almost 
daily  into  Anew,  have  convinced  us  that 
the  case  is  one  which  requires  the  con- 
centrated and  undivided  attention  of 
persons  who  may  be  able,  without  dis- 
traction caused  by  other  matters,  at 
once  to  examine  thoroughl}^  and  ex- 
hibit to  us  clearly  the  working  of  the 
Land  Act,  on  which  the  well-being  of 
the  countr}'  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  Law  so  materially  depend. 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  we 
think  such  a  work  can  be  accomplished 
not  only  most  speedily,  but  best,  by  a 
body  of  gentlemen  having  this  for  their 
sole  object.  Still,  we  are  far  from 
meditating  any  interference,  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  the  Prerogative,  with 
any  of  the  duties  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  you  and  your  colleagues, 
and  on  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  you  and  they  have  laboured 
with  all  zeal  and  fidelity. — I  remain, 
<tc.,  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 

The  Worcestershire  County  Associa- 
tion of  Conarreirationalists,  at  their  an- 
nual  meeting,  passed  resolutions  expres- 
sive of  their  devout  thankfulness  at  the 
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Liberal  victories,  acknowledging  the 
eminent  and  successful  labours  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  declaring  their 
gratification  at  the  return  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastinsfs  for 


numerous    congracuiacions 


ledge  the 
which  reach  me  at  this  time,  I  cannot 
pass  by  this  agreeable  duty  in  the  case 
of  the  Congregational  address  which 
you  have  been  so  good  as  to  forward, 


THE    PRINCIPAL    STKEET    IN    CETTINJE,    THE    CAPITAL    OP    MONTKNEQRO. 


the  eastern  division  of  the  county. 
Copies  of  these  resolutions  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  by  the  Rev.  George 
Hunsworth,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
writing  from  Hawarden,  thus  replied  : — 

'  Rev.  Sir, — Although  time  does  not 
permit  me  to  do  so  much   as  acknow- 
108 


and  for  which  I  return  my  best  thanks, 
in  connection  with  the  signal  mark  of 
confidence  just  bestowed  upon  m}^  son 
by  the  constituents  of  East  Worcester- 
shire. But  I  must  give  a  wider  scope 
to  my  acknowledgments,  for  I  never 
can  receive  any  testimonial  from  the 
body  to  which  you  belong  without  feel- 
ino-  that  it   is  rather  for  me  than  for 
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right 


following 


them  to  testify,  and  that  I  am  a  debtor 
to  them  and  to  other  bodies,  in  a  posi- 
tion more  or  less  similar,  for  the  gene- 
rons  S3'mpathy  and  the  unflinching 
steadiness  and  courage  witli  which, 
during  the  last  few  years,  they  have 
maintained  through  evil  report  a  cause 
now  stamped,  upon  a  regular  appeal, 
with  the  national  approbation.' 

The  London  correspondent  of  the 
Neue  Freie  Pressi;,  of  Vienna,  having 
written  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  oppose  a  further  advance  of 
Austria  to  Noat  Bazar,  whether  he 
considered  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  at 
present  under  the  Austrian  Government 
permanentl}'  settled,  and  whether  he 
would  permit  the  union  of  Eastern 
Boumelia  with  Bulgaria,  the 
hon.  gentleman  sent  the 
answer : — 

'  Hawarden  Castle,  Chestee. 
'April  19—20. 

'  Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  letter, 
which  only  the  great  pressure  of  my 
engagements  has  prevented  me  from 
answering  more  speedily.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  in 
the  mode  of  handling  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers.  All  manner  of  com- 
ments have  been  made  on  my  opinions, 
without  verifying  particulars — e.^.,  in 
speech  on  Treaty  of  Berlin,  July,  1878  ; 
third  Midlothian  speech,  November, 
lb7U  ;  "  The  Country  and  the  Govern- 
ment," Nineteenth  Century,  1880  ;  "  The 
Friends  and  Foes  of  Russia,"  ibid,  1879. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  information 
whatever  is  given  as  to  Austrian  in- 
tentions and  policy  and  aims  I  do 
not    declini'    to    examine    further    aiiy 


point  of  principle  on  which  my  rather 
coj)ious  declarations  may  be  found  im- 
perfect; but  as  long  as  the  cour.se 
which  I  have  described  is  followed,  I 
do  not  see  tb.at  much  progress  can  be 
made. — I  remain,  sir,  j'our  faithful  ser- 
vant, W.  E.  Gladstone. 

'  Herr  Scliidrowitz.' 

After  the  Midlothian  election,  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Scotsman  as  follows  : — 

'  Dalmeny,  Edinbuegh,  April  6,  1880. 
'  Sir, — Allow  me  tlirough  3^our  co- 
lumns to  discharge  a  double  duty. 
First, to  thank  those  friends  and  friendly 
bodies  who  have  honoured  me  with 
congratulations  reaching  me  every  few 
minutes  since  the  result  of  the  Mid- 
lothian election  was  made  known,  and 
to  whom  it  is  beyond  my  power  to 
address  separate  replies,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing,  as  1  now  express,  my 
cordial  thanks.  Amonof  those  it  cannot 
be  deemed  invidious  if  1  mention  one 
telegram  received  from  emancipated 
Servia,  and  another  from  Cettinje,  the 
capital  of  heroic  and  highland  Monte- 
negro. My  second  purpose  is  to  thank 
the  friends  who  have  desired  to  otl'er 
me  publicly  their  congratulations  at 
various  points  of  the  route  to  London. 
I  do  not  propose  to  return  to  London 
at  this  moment,  and  my  address  will  be 
Hawarden,  Cheshire.  Moreover,  taking 
into  view  the  energy  and  heat  of  the 
present  contest,  and  the  high  enthu- 
siasm it  has  raised,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  I  shall  best  discharge  my  duty  by 
refraining  as  far  as  I  am  able,  from 
steps   which    would    give    au    unusual 
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character  to  my  journey.  It  was  one 
thing  to  do  tliis  while  the  battle  was 
yet  uncertain,  it  would  be  another  now, 
and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  gladly  waive 
any  proceedings  which  might  be  con- 
structed as  boastful  display  or  gra- 
tuitous disregard  of  the  feelings  of  op- 
ponents.— I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  your  very  faithful  servant, 

'  W.  E.  Gladstone.' 

The  following  address  from  the  Bo- 
hemian Liberal  Club,  at  Prague,  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  club  by  the  president 
and  secretary,  was  forwarded  to  Mr. 
(jladstone : — 

'  Eight  Honourable  Sir,  —  The 
waves  of  history  have  long  ago  closed 
over  the  independent  Bohemian  State, 
but  the  Bohemians  continue  still  to 
hold  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  The 
Bohemians  will  never  forget  that  the 
dark  hour  of  national  calamity  at 
home  moved  many  noble  hearts  in 
England  ;  and  grieving  in  their  native 
land,  they  rejoiced  at  every  joyful  event 
that  displayed  anew  to  the  world  the 
justice  and  magnanimity  that  is  the 
moral  greatness  of  the  nation  of  Milton. 
Right  Honourable  Sir,  your  brilliant 
victory  achieved  in  these  days  affords 
to  us,  the  sons  of  a  struggling  nat'oii, 
the  welcome  opi)ortunity  of  congratu- 
lating you.  Eight  Honourable  Sir,  and 
the  English  nation  in  sincere  joyfulness 
of  our  hearts.  Blessed  nation  !  whose 
chosen  leader  uplif teth  the  flag  of  truth, 
whose  starry  splendour  is  humanity. 
As  a  champion  of  humanity  you.  Right 
Honourable  Sir,  will  never  be  forgotten 


by  Italy,  and  also  the  memory  of  what 
you  have  performed  for  the  martyrs  of 
the  Balkan  will  pass  from  generation 
to  generation  among  the  Sclavonian 
nations.  The  blessings  and  gratitudes 
of  millions  will  rest  on  the  just  reven- 
ger of  Carlo  Poerio,  on  the  valiant 
adversary  of  the  absolutism  of  the  Pope, 
on  the  noble  herald  of  the  Bulgarian 
horrors.  Weak  words  cannot  convey 
what  the  countrymen  of  John  Huss 
feel,  seeing  Christian  principles  by 
your  efforts  applied  and  carried  out  in 
international  relations  ;  those  principles 
for  which  John  Huss  suffered  death, 
and  the  Bohemian  nation  years  of  sad- 
ness and  desolation.  The  Bohemian 
nation  weeps  for  her  past  greatness,  but 
she  has  not  ceased  to  hope,  to  believe 
in  the  victorious  power  of  right,  free- 
dom, and  humanity.  For  this  bright 
example  of  adherence  to  high  principles, 
now  victorious  in  you.  Eight  Honour- 
able Sir,  we  express  our  gratitude,  for 
young  hopes  spring  up  where  there 
were  tears  and  oppression. 

'  Prague,  May  1,  1880.' 

Upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  accession  to 
office  in  April,  1880,  he  received  so 
many  letters  of  congratulation  that  he 
was  obliged  to  request  the  editor  of  the 
Bally  News  to  publish    this   letter : — 

'  Sir, — I  am  reluctant  again  to  tres- 
pass on  your  columns  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  indulgence  of  my  correspon- 
dents, but  for  some  weeks  past  the 
daily  arrivals  at  my  door  by  post  have 
exceeded  one  hundred,  and  I  must  trust 
to  the  kindness  of  very  many,  whose 
communications  might  well  claim  adis- 
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tinct  notice,  to  believe  that  they  receive 
from  me  the  best  attention  which  cir- 
cumstances permit  me  to  give.  I  Lave 
the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

'  73,  Harley  Street,  AprU  21,  1880.' 

Amongst   other   bodies    throughout 


upon  the  right,  hon.  gentleman  at 
Downing  Street,  and  presented  to  him 
a  handsome  silver  claret  service,  con- 
sisting of  a  tankard  and  six  goblets, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Fowler,  of 
Bristol.  The  tankard  bore  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — '  This  claret  service. 
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the  country,  the  committee  of  the 
Bristol  Operatives'  Liberal  Association, 
desirous  to  recognise  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
and  the  energy  displayed  by  him  in  his 
electoral  tour  in  Scotland,  decided  to 
ask  his  acceptance  of  a  testimonial. 
Messrs.  S.  Morley  and  Lewis  Fry,  the 
members  for  the  city  of  Bristol,  waited 


of  local  manufacture,  is  presented  to 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  by 
the  members  of  the  Bristol  Operatives' 
Liberal  Association  as  a  slight  recogni- 
tion of  the  valuable  services  which  he 
has  rendered  to  his  country  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  trade,  and  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty.'  The  following  address 
accompanied    the    service  : — '  To    the 
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lii<rht  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P., 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Right 
Hon.  Sir, — Wc,  tlie  members  of  the 
Bristol  Operatives' Liberal  Association, 
beg  most  respectfully  to  solicit  your 
acceptance  of  the  accompanying  claret 
service,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but 
as  a  very  sincere  expression  of  our 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  invaluable 
benefits  which  you  have  conferred  upon 
the  working  men,  equally  with  all 
classes  of  the  community,  by  your  con- 
tinuous, earnest,  and  most  successful 
endeavours  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade  and  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Our  faith  in  you  for  the  future 
will  be  as  ffreat  as  our  debt  of  oblie-a- 
tion  is  at  the  present  time  ;  and  with- 
out a  shadow  of  wavering,  we  believe 
we  can  leave  our  interests  and  the  in- 
terests of  this  empire  to  be  directed  by 
your  wisdom  and  goodness.  We  trust 
that,  as  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  a 
great  act  of  justice  to  Ireland,  so  the 
excellent  Land  Bill  which  you  have  in- 
troduced will  bring,  if  placed  upon  the 
statute  book,  contentment  to  and  win 
the  goodwill  of  our  fellow-subjects  in 
the  sister  isle. 

'  We  sincerely  trust  also  that  the 
spirit  of  peace,  which  has  prompted 
you  in  the  past  to  endeavour  to  settle 
national  disputes  by  arbiti-ation  rather 
than  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  will  ever 
guide  your  future  actions. 

'  We  humbly  pray  that  your  life  and 
strength  may  be  spared  for  many  years 
to  continue  that  course  of  just  and 
pure  legislation  which  has  characterised 
your  Parliamentary  career,  and  helped 


to  make  us  as  a  people  great  and  pros- 
perous, and  which  shall  yet  lead  us  to 
noble  ends.' 

The  following  was  Mr.  Gladstone's 
reply,  which  was  sent  to  Bristol : — '  10, 
Downing  Street,  June  10th,  1881. 
Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  convey  to  you 
the  expression  of  my  warm  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  valuable  and  interes- 
ting gift  which  you  have  presented  to 
me  on  behalf  of  the  Bristol  Opera- 
tives' Liberal  Association.  If  there  is 
any  alloy  to  the  satisfiiction  with  which 
I  receive  it,  certainly  there  is  none 
other  than  such  as  arises  from  a  mis- 
giving as  to  my  worthiness  to  be  the 
object  of  such  a  presentation.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  pleasure  is  enhanced 
when  I  consider  of  how  many  inde- 
pendent and  upright  minds  it  repre- 
sents the  favourable  judgment.  Allow 
me  to  add  to  my  thanks,  best  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  I  trust  will  continue  to 
influence  lhe  political  opinion  of  the 
city  of  Bristol  in  the  manner  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 
your  very  faithful  servant,  W.  E. 
Gladstone.     E.  H.  Williams,  Esq.' 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1881,  the  third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Midlothian 
Liberal  A.ssooiation  was  held  in  Edin- 
burgh. When  the  report  had  been 
adopted,  and  the  Earl  of  Ilosebery 
had  been  elected  president  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  Mr.  Melvin,  Bonningtou, 
moved — '  That  this  meeting  expresses 
its  continued  and  entire  confidence  in 
Mr.    Gladstone,    as    regards    both    his 
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home  and  foreign  polic}',  thanks  him 
for  liis  great  labours  in  Parliament, 
particularly  those  connected  with  the 
Irish  land  question,  :ind  earnestly  hopes 
that  he  will  be  long  spared  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted 
by  the  chairman  to  Mr.  Gladstone.' 
(Cheers.)  Mr.  John  Usher,  Woodhall, 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adop- 
ted. Mr.  John  Cowan  stated  that  a 
copy  of  the  report  had  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  coupled  with  a  request 
for  a  single  line  of  acknowledgment. 
The  followingreply  had  been  received: — 

'10,  Downing  Street,  Whitehall, 
May  30.  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  read 
with  pleasure  and  with  gratitude  the 
report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Midlothian  Liberal  Association.  It  is 
with  much  interest  and  with  hope  that 
I  look  forward  to  rendering,  at  a  future 
date,  in  person,  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  have  thus  far  striven  to 
act  upon  the  principles  declared  by  me 
before  the  electors  of  Midlothian,  and 
to  discharge  the  trust  conferred  upon 
me  as  their  representative.  A  com- 
bination of  affairs  in  Ireland  so  novel 
and  dangerous  as  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected has  seriously  interfered  with 
otiier  domestic  affairs,  and  I  grieve  to 
think  that  Scotland  has  suffered  a  full 
share  of  disadvantage  from  this  un- 
happy cause.  Her  representatives  have, 
however,  in  overwhelming  proportions 
laboured  steadily  at  the  work  of  render- 
ing whatever  yet  remains  to  be  ren- 
dered of  full  justice  to  Ireland.  Beyond 
sea,  in  Europe,   Asia,   and   Africa,   we 


have  carefully  and  constantly  striven 
to  fulfil  the  expectations  I  may  have 
led  you  to  entertain,  and,  although  all 
the  clouds  have  not  yet  disappeared,  I 
am  thankful  to  say  that  the  horizon 
has  been  greatly  cleared  and  a  progress 
made  in  the  sense  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  humanity,  at  least  as  great  as  in  a 
time  so  limited  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  expect. — I  am,  dear  Sir, 
faith  fully  yours,  W.  E.  Gladstone.  To 
John  Cowan,  Esq.' 

In  Ma}',  1881,  the  Prime  Minister 
was  addressed  by  two  loyal  inhabitants 
of  the  Transvaal,  acting  on  belialf  of  a 
Committee,  respecting  the  affairs  of 
the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
to  tlie  communication  in  the  following 
important  letter : — 

'  June  1,  1881. 

'  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  a  communication 
signed  by  yourself  and  by  Mr.  Fawcett 
on  behalf  of  a  committee  of  the  loyal 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal.  I  ob- 
serve that  a  document  of  a  more  formal 
character  is  promised,  and  for  this  as 
well  as  other  reasons  I  will  not  notice 
in  fuU  detail  the  several  allegations  in 
the  paper  before  me.  At  the  same  time 
I  desire  to  state  with  respect  and  sym- 
jjathy  as  much  as  appears  to  be  mate- 
rial. It  is  stated,  as  I  observe,  that  a 
promise  was  given  by  me  that  the 
Transvaal  should  be  given  back.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  terms  or  date  of 
this  promise.  If-  the  reference  be  to 
my  letter  of  June  8,  IbSO,  to  Messrs. 
Kruger  and  Joubert,  I  do  not  think 
the  language  of  tliat  letter  justifies  the 
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description    given,   nor   am   I    sure   in     white    population    of    the    Transvaal, 
what  manner  or  to   what    degree  the     differs  from  the   settlement  now  about 
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fullest  liberty  to  manage  their  local  being  made  in  its  bearing  on  the  inte- 
affairs,  which  I  then  said  Her  IVIajesty's  rests  of  those  whom  your  committee 
Government  desired  to   confer  on  the     represents.     This  object  Her  Majesty's 
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(lovernment  hoped  might  have  been 
attained  by  means  of  a  South  African 
confederation.  Unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  disinclination  of  the  Cape  Par- 
liament to  proceed  with  the    scheme, 


large  majority  of  the  white  settlers  were 
strongly  opposed  to  British  rule,  and 
were  prepared  to  make  the  greatest 
sacrifices  to  recover  their  self-govern- 
ment.    It   was    thus    shown  that    the 
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this  hope  was  frustrated.  Against  the 
information  then  o-iven  us  of  the  inten- 
tion  formed  by  the  Dutch  settlers  in 
December,  1879,  we  had  at  that  time 
to  set  the  official  assurances  which  we 
received  from  South  Africa,  but  the 
insurrection  in  the  Transvaal  proved  in 
the  most  unequivocal  manner  that  the 

109 


original  ground  upon  which  the  Trans- 
vaal was  annexed — namely,  that  the 
white  settlers  were  prepared,  if  not  to 
welcome,  at  all  events  to  acquiesce  in 
British  rule — was  entirely  devoid  of 
foundation,  while  no  hope  any  longer 
remained  of  leading  them  by  a  prospect 
of  confederation  to  an  altered  view.    In 
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those  circumstances  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment liave  thouglit  it  necessary  to 
avail  tliemselves  of  the  earliest  inclina- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Boers  of  a  dis- 
position to  a  reasonable  adjustment  in 
order  to  terminate  a  war  which  threat- 
ened the  most  disastrous  consequences 
not  only  to  the  Transvaal  but  to  the 
whole  of  South  Africa.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  willingly  and  thankfully 
acknowledge  the  loyal  co-operation 
which  Her  Majesty's  forces  received  at 
Pretoria  and  elsewhere  from  the  inha- 
bitants, and  we  sympathise  with  the 
privations  and  sufferings  that  they  en- 
dured. I  must,  however,  observe  that 
so  great  was  the  preponderance  of  the 
Boers  who  rose  in  arms  against  the 
Queen's  authority,  that  the  whole  coun- 
try, except  the  posts  occupied  by  the 
British  troops,  fell  at  once  practically 
into  their  hands.  Again,  the  memo- 
rialists themselves  only  estimate  the 
proportion  of  settlers  in  the  Transvaal 
to  Boers  at  one-seventh.  Nearly,  though 
not  quite,  the  whole  of  the  Boers  have 
appeared  to  be  united  in  sentiment,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not 
deem  it  their  duty  to  set  aside  the  will 
of  so  large  a  majority  by  the  only  pro- 
bable means — namely,  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  a  powerful  military 
force  in  the  country.  Such  a  course 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  1852,  with  the 
grounds  on  which  the  annexation  was 
sanctioned,  and  with  the  general  inte- 
rests of  South  Africa,  which  especially 
require  that  harmony  should  prevail 
between  the  white  races.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  settlement  which  is  now  in 


progress  every  care  will  be  taken  to 
secure  to  the  settlers,  of  whatever  origin, 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  property  and 
of  all  civil  rights,  and  whilst  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  cannot  recognise 
any  general  claim  for  compensation  in 
respect  of  depreciation  of  property 
arising  from  the  change  of  policy  in- 
volved in  the  new  arrangement,  the 
question  of  compensation  to  either  side 
for  acts  committed  during  the  late 
troubles  not  justified  by  the  necessities 
of  war,  has  been  remitted  to  the  Com- 
mis.sion. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, W.  E.  Gl.\dstone. 
'  C.  K.  White,  Esq.' 

In  July,  1881,  a  dastardly  attack 
upon  the  life  of  General  Garfield,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  made 
by  a  wretched  man  named  Guiteau, 
who  was  believed  to  be  a  disappointed 
political  aspirant.  The  news  of  the  at- 
tempted assassination  caused  a  thrill  of 
horror  throughout  Eui'ope,  and  the  sove- 
reisjns  as  well  as  the  eminent  statesmen 
of  most  of  the  European  States  sent 
letters  and  messages  of  condolence  to 
Mrs.  Garfield.  Mr.  Gladstone  tele- 
graphed   to    the    President's    wife   as 

follows  : — 

'  London,  July  21, 1881. 

'  Dear  Madam, — You  will,  I  am 
sure,  excuse  me,  though  personally  a 
stranger,  for  addressing  you  by  letter, 
to  convey  to  you  the  assurances  of  our 
feelings  and  those  of  my  countrymen 
on  the  occasion  of  the  late  horrible 
attempt  to  murder  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  form  more  palpable 
at  least  than  that  of  the  messages  con- 
veyed   by  telegraph.      Those    feelings 
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have  been  feelings  in  the  first  instance 
of  sympathy,  and  afterwards  of  joy  and 
thankfiihiess  ahiaost  comparable,  and, 
I  venture  to  say,  only  second  to  the 
strong  emotions  of  the  great  nation  of 
which  he  is  appointed  the  head.  Indi- 
vidually I  have,  let  me  beg  you  to 
believe,  had  my  full  share  in  the  senti- 
ments which  have  possessed  the  British 
nation.  They  have  been  prompted  and 
quickened  largely  by  what  I  venture  to 
think  is  the  ever  growing  sense  of  har- 
mony and  mutual  respect  and  affection 
between  the  two  countries,  and  of  a 
relationship  which  from  year  to  year 
becomes  more  and  more  a  practical 
bond  of  union  between  us.  But  they 
have  also  drawn  much  of  their  strength 
from  a  cordial  admiration  of  the  simple 
heroism  which  has  marked  the  personal 
conduct  of  the  President,  for  we  have 
not  yet  wholly  lost  the  capacity  of 
appreciating  such  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  manly  fortitude.  This 
exemplary  picture  has  been  made  com- 
plete by  your  own  contribution  to  its 
noble  and  touching  features,  on  which 
I  onl}^  forbear  to  dwell  because  I  am 
directly  addressing  you.  I  beg  to  have 
my  respectful  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations conveyed  to  the  President, 
and  to  remain,  dear  madam,  with  great 
esteem,  your  most  faithful  servant, 
'  William  E.  Gladstone.' 

The  following  reply  to  this  message 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Blaine: — 

'  Washington,  July  22,  1881. 
'  Lowell,  Minister,  Loudon. 

'  I  have  laid  before  Mrs.  Garfield  the 
note  of  Mr.  Gladstone  just  received  by- 


cable.  I  am  requested  by  her  to  say 
that  among  the  many  thousand  mani- 
festations of  interest  and  expressions 
of  sympathy  which  have  reached  her, 
none  has  more  deeply  touched  her  heart 
than  the  kind  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
His  own  solicitude  and  condolence  are 
received  with  gratitude,  but  far  beyond 
this  she  recognises  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
rightfully  speaks  for  the  people  of  the 
British  Isles,  whose  sympathy  in  this 
national  and  personal  affliction  has  been 
as  quick  and  sincere  as  that  of  her  own 
countrymen.  Her  chief  pleasure  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  cordial  letter  is  found 
in  the  comfort  which  it  brings  to  her 
husband.  The  President  is  cheered 
and  solaced  on  his  painful  and  weary 
way  to  health  by  the  many  messages 
of  sympathy  which  in  his  returning 
strength  he  receives  and  most  gratefully 
appreciates.  Blaine,  Secretary.' 

Unhappily,  the  President's  recovery 
was  only  temporary,  and  he  died  on 
September  19,  1881. 

This  multifarious  correspondence  fur- 
nishes another  proof  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
versatility,  and  of  his  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  afiairs  of  his  time. 
Probably  no  other  person  in  the  political 
annals  of  the  country  has  taken  the 
same  interest  in  such  a  variety  of 
questions  —  theological,  social,  and 
literary — while  at  the  same  time  he 
has  been  burdened  with  the  almost 
overwhelming  duties  which  are  as- 
sociated with  the  English  Premiership, 
or  with  the  leadership  of  one  of 
the  two  gi-eat  political  parties  in  the 
country. 
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THE  plenitude^  and  variety  of  I\Ir. 
Gladstone's  intellectual  powers  have 
been  the  subject  of  such  frequent  com- 
ment that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
insist  upon  them  here.  On  the  poli- 
tical side  of  his  career  his  life  has  been 
as  unresting  and  active  as  that  of  any 
other  great  party  leader ;  and,  if  we 
regard  him  in  tlae  literary  aspect,  we 
are  equally  astonished  at  his  energy 
and  versatility.  Putting  out  of  view 
his  various  works  upon  Homer,  his 
miscellaneous  writings  of  themselves, 
mth  the  reading  they  involve,  would 
entitle  their  author  to  take  high  rank 
on  the  score  of  industry  with  the 
majority  of  the  literary  craft.  As  a 
writer,  indeed,  fluency  may  be  said  to 
be  his  besetting  sin.  Great  ideas  do 
not  come  either  to  the  world  or  to 
individuals  in  battalions  ;  the}'  are  the 
product  of  thought,  action,  comparison. 
So,  while  we  stand  amazed  at  the  in- 
finit)'  of  topics  whicli  have  received 
Mr.  Gladstone's  attention,  we  do  not 
always  acquire  from  his  essays  that 
higlijlry  ligh_t  which  it  is  the  privi 
lege  of  the  greatest^ritics  to  shed  upon 


the  subjects  and  the  men  they  under- 
take to  interpret. 

A  competent  re'S'iewer,  while  scarcely 
doing  Mr.  Gladstone  justice  in  certain 
respects,  furnishes  some  apposite  obser- 
vations— or  partially  apposite,  at  least 
— upon  the  general  character  of  his 
essays  as  well  as  their  style.  '  It  is,' 
he  says,  '  the  light  they  throw  on  Mr 
Gladstone  and  upon  his  habits  and 
mode^_^thought,  far  more  than  any 
light  they  throw  upon  the  special  sub- 
jects they  deal  with,  that  gives  these 
essays  their  strongest  claim.  And  this 
internal  unity  of  thought  and  tempera- 
ment is  made  the  more  prominent  by 
the  comparative  absence  of  any  corres- 
ponding unity  of  style.  Indeed,  of  a 
style,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  ' 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  almost  little  or  none, 
and  the  reader  is  almost  startled  to  find 
how  well  he  gets  along  without  it. 
Sometimes  we  liave  a  sentence  sojong 
and  involved  that  nothingBut  a  pas- 
sionate intensity  of  meaning  and  a  pro- 
fuse vocabulary  could  have  averted  a 
disastrous  colhipse.  Elsewhere,  as  for 
insiauce  in  hi.^  controversy  with  Mr. 
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Lowe,  tLe  '  Temjiter,'  as  Mr.  Gladstone  The  whole  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mis- 
might  say,  leads  him  to  imitate,  with  cellaneous  writings — with  the  excep- 
very  partial  success,  the  nimble  dialec-  tion  of  essays  of  a  strictly  contro- 
tics  of  his  skilful  opponent.  His  writ-  versial  and  classical  kind — have  been 
ing,  it  is  true,  is  often  vigorous  and  collected  in  a  uniform  edition. -j  The 
trenchant,  his  phrases  not  unfrequently  first    volume  has  no    fewer  than  four 
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bapjjy  and  well  turned ;  but  a  distinc- 
tive style,  such  for  instance,  as  Lord 
Macaulay's,  he  most  certainly  has  not.'  * 
The  essays  remind  the  reader  more  of 
the  flowing  eloquence  and  the  declama- 
tion of  a  Burke  than  of  the  massive- 
ness,  the  dignity,  and  the  majesty  of  a 
Bacon. 

*  The  AthencBum,  Feb.,  1879. 


articles  upon  the  Prince  Consort, 
two  of  them  being  based  upon  Sir 
Theodore  Martin's  biography.  The 
critic  writes  sympathetically  upon  the 
virtues  of  the  Prince,  who  was  deserv- 
ing of  the  eulogy  passed  upon  him, 
and  who  undoubtedly  raised  the  life  of 
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London  :  1879. 
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the  Court,  and  tho  influence  and  use- 
fulness of  our  highest  institution,  to 
their  highest  point.  He  also  laments 
the  loss  which  society  had  sustained 
from  the  slackening  of  that  beneficial 
action  to  which  the  Prince  so  power- 
fully contributed.  These  essays  are 
followed  by  three  papers  on  the  County 
Franchise,  being  a  response  to  the 
deliverances  of  Mr.  Lowe  upon  this 
subject.  Mr.  Gladstone  claims  to 
regard  this  question  with  strict  impar- 
tiality, for  he  looks  upon  it  as  one 
which  calls  upon  him  for  adhesion  as 
an  individual,  but  not  for  the  guidance 
of  others  in  any  larger  capacity.  He 
warns  Englishmen,  however,  against 
one  of  the  greatest  moral  dangers  that 
can  beset  the  politics  of  a  self-governed 
T  country — the  danger  of  having  a  great 
question  insincerely  dealt  with.  The 
Conservatives  are  ready  to  step  in  be- 
tween the  Liberal  leaders  and  their 
work,  and  to  do  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  which  was  done  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1829  and  1846:— 'They  will 
handle  the  subject,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  as  one  which  may  legiti- 
mately be  used,  either  by  adoption  or 
by  a  faint  or  procrastinating  repulse, 
as  shall  best  suit  the  interests  of  their 
party.'  The  speech  of  the  present 
majority  will  say  one  thing,  while  its 
heart  conceals  another.  In  legislating 
upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not 
afraid  that  we  shall  fall  down  the  preci- 
pice into  national  ruin,  inasmuch  as 
we  fell  down  a  much  greater  precipice 
in  1832,  and  another  one  in  1867,  and 
are  none  the  worse  for  it.  His  argu- 
ments are  well  worthy  of  study. 


The  last  essay  in  this  volume,  '  Kin 
Beyond  Sea,'  is  one  for  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  taken  severely  to  task 
by  many  English  journals,  on  its  ap- 
pearance originally  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Tit'view  for  September,  1878.  Read- 
ing through  this  essay  now  after  the 
excitement  it  created  has  calmed  down, 
it  seems  to  us  to  contain  much  food 
for  reflection  for  Englishmen.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  alone  in  taking  the 
following  view  of  the  future  of  America, 
and  we  should  do  well  to  heed  the 
advice  with  which  he  closes  : — '  She  , 
will  probably  become  what  we  are  now,  \ 
the  head  servant  in  the  great  house-  f 
hold  of  the  world,  the  employer  of  all 
employed  ;  because  her  services  will  be 
the  most  and  ablest.  We  have  no 
more  title  against  her  than  Venice,  or 
Genoa,  or  Holland  has  had  against  us. 
One  great  duty  is  entailed  upon  us, 
which  we,  unfortunately,  neglect ;  the 
duty  of  preparing,  by  a  resolute  and 
sturdy  effort,  to  reduce  our  public 
burdens,  in  preparation  for  a  day  when 
we  shall  probably  have  less  capacity 
than  we  have  now  to  bear  them.' 
Again,  '  the  England  and  the  America 
of  the  present  are  probably  the  two 
strongest  nations  in  the  world.  But 
there  can  hardh^  be  a  doubt,  as  between 
the  America  and  the  England  of  the 
future,  that  the  daughter,  at  some  no 
very  distant  time,  will,  whether  fairer 
or  less  fair,  be  unquestionably  yet 
stronger  than  the  mother.'  Mr.  Glad- 
stone argues  in  support  of  this  position 
from  the  concei\trated_continuous  em- 
pire which  America  possesses,  and  the 
enormous  progress  she  has  made  within 
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a  centurv.  The  writer's  brief  review 
of  tlie  British  Constitution,  and  liis 
summary  of  possible  dangers  which 
may  beset  the  mother-country,  are  de- 
serving of  careful  consideration,  espe- 
cially when  we  reflect  that  these  things 
have  driven  one  who  is  perhaps  better 
acquainted  with  them  than  most  stu- 
dents of  the  Constitution  to  this 
general  conclusion  : — '  We  of  this  island 
are  not  great  political  jphilosophers ; 
and  we  contend  with  an  earnest  but  dis- 
proportioued  vehemence  about  changes 
which  are  palpable,  such  as  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  or  the  re-distribu- 
tion of  Pai'liamentary  seats,  neglecting 
wholly  other  processes  of  change  which 
work  beneath  the  surface,  and  in  the 
dark,  but  which  are  even  more  fertile 
of  great  organic  results.' 

The  second  volume  consists  of  essays 
exclusively  personal  and  literary.  The 
author  discourses  both  pleasantly  and 
profitably  upon  such  differently  consti- 
tuted beings  as  Blanco  White,  Giacomo 
Leopardi,  Bishop  Patteson,  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  Macaulay,  Tennyson,  and 
Wedgwood.  While  we  could  willingly 
linger  over  each  of  these  names,  it  is 
only  the  last  three  to  which  we  can 
give  some  attention.  In  treating  of 
Macaulay,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  so  in- 
tjLstosive  as  some  other  English  critics — 
Mr.  John  Morley,  for  example  ;  but 
the  essay  is  written  with  admirable 
temper  and  a  certain  largeness  of  spirit. 
'  Prosperous  and  brilliant,  a  prodigy,  a 
meteor,  almost  a  portent,  in  literary 
history,'  the  great  Whig  historian  is 
described,  and  yet  withal  there  was 
mucb^of  the  commonplafig^about  him  ; 


while  his  fierceness  a;  an  advocate  pre- 
vented him  from  attaining  to  that 
atmosphere  of  calm  impartiality  which 
surrounds  the  greatest  historians.  An 
accurate  man,  in  the  long  run,  is  of 
more  service  to  the  world  than  a  fasci- 
nating man,  though  the  latter  may  in 
the  outset  absorb  all  the  honours  ;  and 
this  rule  will,  we  think,  be  found  to 
hold  good  in  all  kinds  of  intellectual 
effort.  Mr.  Gladstone  observes  that 
'  as  the  serious  flaw  in  Macaula3^'s  mind 
was  want  of  depth,  so  the  central  de- 
fect with  which  his  productions  appear 
to  be  chargeable,  is  a  pervading  strain 
of  more  or  less  exaggeration.'  The 
truth  is  that  '  Macaulay  was  not  onl}'^ 
accustomed,  like  many  more  of  us,  to 
go  out  hobby-riding,  but,  from  the 
portentous  vigour  of  the  animal  he 
mounted,  was  liable,  more  than  most 
of  us,  to  be  run  away  with.'  Once 
more — in  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween Macaulay  and  Thucydides,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  greatly  admired  by 
the  modern  historian — '  Ease,  bril- 
liancy, pellucid  clearness,  commanding 
fascination,  the  effective  marshalling  of 
all  facts  belonging  to  the  external 
world  as  if  on  parade  ;  all  these  gifts 
Macaulay  has,  and  Thucydides  has  not. 
But  weight,  breadth,  proportion,  deep 
discernment,  habitual  contemplation  of 
the  springs  of  character  and  conduct, 
and  the  jjower  to  hold  the  scales  of 
human  action  with  firm  and  even  hand, 
these  must  Tie  sought  in  Thucydides, 
and  are  rarely  observable  in  Macaulay.' 
Yet  with  all  his  defects — and  they  are 
nearly  as  pronounced  and  conspicuous 
as  his  excellences—  Macaulay  remains 
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one  of  tlic  most  considerable  ri<,aires  in 
EnglisliUterature    in    the    nineteenth 
century. 
»^s'        The  merits  of  Mr.  'I'eniiys.m,   as  a 
\        poet,  excite  less   controversy.     As   the 
^  essayist   remarks,   '  from   his  very  first 

appearance  he  has  had  the  form  and 
fashion  of  a  true  poet  ;  the  delicate 
insight  into  beauty,  the  refined  percep- 
tion of  harmony,  the  faculty  of  sug- 
gestion, the  eye  both  in  the  physical 
and  moral  world  for  motion,  light,  and 
colour,  the  sympathetic  and  close  ob- 
servation of  nature,  the  dominance  of 
I  the  constructive  facultj'',  and  that  rare 
j  gift,  the  thorough  mastery  and  loving 
use  of  his  native  tongue.  His  turn 
for  metaphysical  analysis  is  closely  as- 
'  sociated  with  a  deep  ethical  insight ; 
.  and  many  of  his  verses  form  sayings  of 
so  high  a  class  tliat  we  trust  they  are 
>^  X  destined  to  contribute  a  permanent  part 
■^  of  the  household  words  of  England.' 
It  is  twenty  years  since  these  words 
were  written,  and  each  of  those  years 
has  witnessed  sometliing_towards  their 
fulfilment.  Like  Wordsworth,  ~^Ir. 
Tennyson  has  won  his  way  with  the 
public  against  the  vaticinations  of  the 
reviewers,  and  this  way  has  been  a 
laborious  one.  Few  poets  have  aimed 
at  perfection  so  persistently,  so  devo- 
tedly, as  Mr.  Tennyson.  Unquestion- 
ably fine  as  his  genius  is,  it  is  not  in- 
spiration alone,  but  a  spirit  of  uiire- 
laxing  eflbrt,  which  has  assisted  in 
raising  him  to  the  high  position  he 
occupies  amongst  English  singers. 

Most  valuable,  pcrhajis,  of  all  these 
gleanings  of  a  personal  character  is 
the  address  on  Wedgwood,  originally 


spoken  at  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  on 
the  occasion  of  la3''ing  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Wedgwood  Institute.  We 
not  only  meet  here  with  many  true  and 
beautiful  things  about  art,  but  with 
much  sound  advice  calculated  to  be  of 
profit  to  all  classes  of  British  workmen. 
Considering  the  products  of  industry 
with  reference  to  their  utility,  their 
cheapness,  their  influence  upon  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  produce  them,  and 
tlaeir  beauty,  Mr.  Gladstone  conceives 
it  to  be  in  the  last-named  department 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  peculiar  pre- 
eminence, he  does  not  scruple  to  say 
the  peculiar  greatness,  of  Wedgwood. 
The  association  of  beauty  with  con- 
venience is  not  a  matter  light  and  fan- 
ciful ;  beauty  is  not  an  accident  of 
things,  it  pertains  to  their  essence  ;  it 
pervades  the  wide  range  of  creation ; 
and  wherever  it  is  impaired  or  ba^nished 
we  perceive  proofs  of  the  moral  dis- 
order which  disturbs  the  world.  God 
hath  made  everything  '  beautiful  in  his 
time.'  '  Among  all  the  de\dces  of  crea- 
tion, there  is  not  one  more  wonderful, 
whether  it  be  the  movement  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  the  succession  of 
the  seasons  and  the  years,  or  the  adap- 
tation of  the  world  and  its  phenomena 
to  the  conditions  of  human  life,  or  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  or  hand,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  frame  of  man — 
not  one  of  all  these  is  more  wonderful 
than  the  profuseness  with  which  the 
Mighty  Maker  has  been  pleased  to  shed 
over  the  works  of  his  hands  an  endless 
and  boundless  beauty.'  England  has 
long  taken  a  lead  among  the  nations 
of    Europe   for   the    cheapness    of  her 
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manufactures ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  be- 
lieves that  if  the  day  is  ever  to  come 
when  she  shall  be  as  eminent  in  true  taste 
and  beauty  as  she  is  now  in  economy 
of  production,  that  result  will  probably 
be  due  to  no  other  single  man  in  so 
«reat  a  degree  as  to  Wedgwood.     In 


those  establishments.  The  lessons  to 
be  deduced  from  a  career  of  toil,  and  one 
devoted  to  the  highest  ends,  like  Wedg- 
wood's, are  admirably  pointed  out  and 
enforced.  Mr.  Gladstone's  address 
especially  deserves  praise  for  its  insist- 
ance  upon    the    great  truth    that  the 


THE    WEDGWOOD    WOEKS,    ETEURIA. 


the  words  of  his  epitaph,  he  '  converted 
a  rude  and  inconsiderable  manufacture 
into  an  elegant  art  and  an  important 
branch  of  national  commerce.'  Un- 
aided by  the  national  or  the  royal  gifts 
which  were  found  necessary  to  uphold 
the  glories  of  Sevres,  of  Chelsea,  and  of 
Dresden,  he  produced  works  truer,  per- 
haps, to  the  inexorable  laws  of  art,  than 
the  fine    fabrics    that   proceeded  fi'om 


mean  and  the  lowly  are  not  divorced 
from  the  beautiful.  '  Down  to  the 
humblest  condition  of  life,  down  to  the 
lowest  and  most  backward  grade  of 
civilisation,  the  nature  of  man  craves, 
and  seems  even  as  it  were  to  cry  aloud, 
for  something,  some  sign  or  token  at 
the  least,  of  what  is  beautiful,  in  some 
of  the  many  spheres  of  the  mind  or 
sense.' 
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In  an  address  delivered  at  Chester,* 
Mr.  Gladstone   once  more   spoke   con- 

iM.""  cerning  art  in  its  relation  to  English 
manufactures.  He  denied  that  the 
promotion  of  excellence  for  its  own 
sake  was  a  visionary  idea ;  for  every 
excellence  that  was  real,  whether  it  re- 
lated  in  the  first  instance  to  utility  or 

0-  beauty,  had  got  its  price,  its  value  in 
the  market.  It  was  an  element  of 
strength.  In  France,  the  standard  of 
taste,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  very  much 
higher  than  in  England.  This  was  a 
great  national  want — a  want  that  had 
been  felt  at  all  times,  and  a  national 
want  that  was  now  specially  felt  because 
of  the  depression  of  British  commerce, 
and  the  increased  difficulties  in  finding 
a  way  into  the  markets  of  many  foreign 
countries.  Yet  it  was  a  very  significant 
thing  that  this  want  should  exist,  be- 
cause it  was  admitted  that  England  is 
I  a  country  which,  in  the  production  of 
[beauty  in  its  highest  form,  showed  no 
deficiency  at  all.  The  very  highest 
I  form  in  which  the  beautiful  could  be 
produced  was  that  of  poetry,  and  the 
English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  been  at  the  head  of  the  poetry 
of  the  world.  With  the  English  people 
there  was  some  deficiency  in  that 
quality  or  habit  which  connects  the 
sense  of  beauty  with  the  production  of 
works  of  utility.  '  With  the  English 
those  two  things  are  quite  distinct ;  but 
in  the  oldest  times  of  human  industry 
— that  is  to  say,  amongst  the  Greeks — 
,  there  was  no  separation  whatever,  no 

<    I    gap  at  all,  between   the  idea  of  beauty 

•  0)>eniiig  of  iiu  Art  Loan  Exhibition,  August  11, 
1879. 


and  tlie  idea  of  utilit\^  Whatever  the 
ancient  Greek  produced  he  made  as 
useful  as  he  could ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  cardinal  law  with  him  was  to 
make  it  as  beautiful  as  he  could.'  In 
the  industrial  productions  of  America 
there  was  very  little  idea  of  beauty  ; 
an  American's  axe,  for  example,  was 
not  intended  to  cut  away  a  tree  neatly, 
but  quickly.  The  object  was  to  clear 
the  ground,  and  that  is  the  history  of 
American  industry  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  England,  schools  of  art  were 
producing  an  excellent  effect  upon  al- 
most every  branch  of  industry.  '  We 
want  a  workman  to  understand  that  if 
he  can  learn  to  appreciate  beauty  in 
industrial  productions,  he  is  thereby 
doing  good  to  himself,  first  of  all  in 
the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  in 
the  pleasure  he  derives  from  his  work, 
and  likewise  that  literally  he  is  in- 
creasing his  own  capital,  which  is  his 
labour.'  He  looked  to  the  union  of 
beauty  and  utility  in  industrial  pro- 
duction as  the  true  way  to  ensure  suc- 
cess in  our  national  enterprise  and 
commerce. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  third  series  of  essays, 
which  are  of  an  historical  and  specula- 
tive character,  opens  with  '  The  Theses 
of  Erastus  and  the  Scottish  Church 
Establishment,  1844.'  The  writer 
strongly  condemns  Erastianism,  and 
though  his  subject  is  one  which  does 
not  ])rofoundly  concern  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  it  has  a  special  interest 
for  those  who  have  followed  the  deep 
ecclesiastical  upheaval  in  Scotland.  The 
articles  on  Fcce  Homo  take  a  wider 
rangre,  and  are  written  with  consider- 
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able  eloquence  and  power.  That  re- 
markable work  is  closely  examined,  with 
the  object  of  showing  that  the  method 
and  order  of  religious  teaching  may 
vary,  as  between  the  period  of  first 
introduction,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
established  possession  and  hereditary 
transmission  on  the  other ;  that  there 
were  seasons  in  the  state  of  the  world, 
at  the  period  of  the  Advent,  for  a  care- 
ful and  delicate  regulation  of  the  ap- 
proaches for  the  new  religion  to  the 
mind  of  man ;  and  that  in  the  matter 
and  succession  of  the  (jrospels  we  may 
find  a  succinct  testimony  to  this  system 
of  providential  adjustment.  He  next 
discusses  what  was  the  order  or  eco- 
nomy observed  by  the  Saviour  in 
making  known  to  the  world  the  reli- 
gion He  had  come  on  earth  to  found. 
On  the  great  question  whether  the 
world  has  gained  on  the  whole  in 
Christian  ages  as  compai'ed  with  those 
of  heathenism,  Mr.  Gladstone  cites 
social  changes  of  a  vast  and  wide  range, 
which  decisively  settle  the  problem  in 
favour  of  Christianity.  He  concludes 
his  survey  by  expressing  a  hope  '  that 
the  present  tendency  to  treat  the  old 
belief  of  man  with  a  precipitate,  shal- 
low, and  unexamining  disparagement, 
is  simply  a  distemper  that  infects  for  a 
time  the  moral  atmosphere  ;  that  is  due, 
like  plagues  and  fevers,  to  our  own 
previous  folly  and  neglect ;  and  that, 
when  it  has  served  its  work  of  admoni- 
tion and  reform,  will  be  allowed  to  pass 
away.  Towards  this  result  the  author 
of  Fcce  Homo,  if  I  read  him  right,  will 
have  the  consolation  and  the  praise  of 
having  furnished  an  earnest,  powerful, 


and  original  contribution.'  Seldom 
has  the  work  to  be  effected  in  man  by 
the  Christian  religion  been  so  felici- 
tously expressed  as  in  the  following 
passage  : — 

'  No  more  in  the  inner  tliau  the  outer  sphere  did 
Christ  ponio  among'  us  as  a  conqueror,  making  His 
ajjpeal  to  foree.  We  were  neither  to  be  consumed 
by  tlie  heat  of  the  Divine  presence,  nor  were  we  to 
be  dazzled  by  its  brightness ;  God  was  not  in  the 
storm,  nor  in  the  fire,  nor  in  the  flood,  but  He  was 
in  the  still  small  voice.  This  vast  treasure  was  not 
only  to  be  conveyed  to  us,  and  to  be  set  down  as  it 
were  at  our  doors  ;  it  was  to  enter  into  us,  to  become 
part  of  us,  and  to  become  that  part  which  should 
rule  the  rest;  it  was  to  assimilate  alike  the  mind  and 
hcavt  of  every  class  and  description  of  men.  While, 
as  a  moral  system,  it  aimed  at  an  entire  dominion  in 
the  heart,  this  dominion  was  to  bo  founded  upon  an 
essential  conformity  to  the  whole  of  our  original  and 
true  essence.  It,  therefore,  recogni.sed  the  freedom 
of  man,  and  respected  his  understanding,  even  while 
it  absolutely  required  him  both  to  learn  and  to  un- 
learn so  largely ;  the  whole  of  the  new  lessons  were 
founded  upon  principles  that  were  based  in  the 
deepest  and  best  regions  of  his  nature,  and  that  had 
the  sanction  of  his  highest  faculties  in  their  moments 
of  calm,  and  in  circumstances  of  imiiartialily.  The 
work  was  one  of  restoration,  of  return,  and  of  en- 
largement, not  of  innovation.  A  space  was  to  be 
bridged  over,  and  it  was  vast  :  but  a  space  where  all 
the  piers,  and  every  foundation-stone  of  the  connect- 
ing structure,  were  to  be  laid  in  the  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  in  the  history  and  experience  of  man. 
Tliis  movement  was  to  be  a  revolutionary  movement, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  a  return  from  anarchy  to 
order.' 

The  remaining  essays  of  an  historical 
and  ecclesiastical  type  are  '  The  Courses 
of  Religious  Thought,'  '  The  Sixteenth 
Century  and  the  Nineteenth,'  and  '  The 
Intluence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion  ' — the  main  argument  of  the 
last-named  paper  being  suggested  by 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  well-known  essay 
upon  the  same  subject. 

In  the  foreign  essays  are  to  be  found 
the  letters  to  liord  Aberdeen  on  the 
Neapolitan  prisons,    which   have    been 
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alre.idv  referred  to  at  length  in  another 
part  of"  this  work.  In  an  article  upon 
'  Germany,  France,  and  Enghmd,'  con- 
tributed  to   the   Edinburgh   Review,  in 


Eight,  as  the  governing  idea  of  Euro- 
pean policy  ;  as  the  common  and  pre- 
cious inheritance  of  all  lands,  but 
superior  to  the  passing  opinion  of  any. 


TOWN    AND    KOETBESE   OF    DOMjK 


IKONTIElt    OF    THESSALT. 


1870,  Mr.  Gladstone  pleads  for  the 
time  when  nations  shall  do  to  each 
other  as  they  would  wish  to  be  done 
by.  '  The  greatest  triumph  of  our 
time,  a  triumph  in  a  region  loftier  than 
that  of  electricity  and  steam,  will  be 
the  enthronement  of  the  idea  of  Public 


The  foremost  among  the  nations  will 
be  that  one  which  by  its  conduct 
shall  gradually  engender  in  the  mind 
of  the  others  a  fixed  belief  that  it  is 
just.  In  the  competition  for  this 
prize,  the  bounty  of  Providence  has 
given  us  a  place  of  vantage  ;  and  no- 
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thing  save  our  owu  fault  or  tolly  can 
wrest  it  from  our  grasp.'  Dealing 
with  '  The  Hellenic  Fact<  r  in  the 
Eastern  Problem,'  Mr.  Gladstone  traces 
the  course  of  British  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Greece,  and  redeems  the 
memory  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the 
wrong  done  it  by  those  who  believe 
or  argue  tliat,  if  now  alive,  he  would 
have  been  found  to  plead  the  obliga- 
tion of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Power  as  paramount  to 
the  duty  of  granting  to  her  afflicted 
subjects  simple,  broad,  and  eil'ective 
guarantees  for  their  personal  and  civil 
liberties.  In  no  spirit  of  unfriendli- 
ness to  the  Porte,  Earl  Eussell  and 
Lord  Palmerston  wished  for  the  assign- 
ment of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  to  Greece, 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  suzerain 
and  tribute.  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  England  to 
acquire  the  lasting  gratitude  of  Greece. 
'  Of  that  people  who  still  fondle  in 
their  memories  the  names  of  Canning 
and  Byron,  there  are  in  the  Levant, 
we  may  safely  say,  four  millions,  on 
whose  affections  we  may  take  a  stand- 
ing hold,  by  giving  a  little  friendly 
care  at  this  juncture  to  the  case  of 
the  Hellenic  provinces.  They  want 
not  Russian  institutions,  but  such  a 
freedom  as  we  enjoy.  They  want  for 
their  cause  an  advocate  who  is  not  likely 
to  turn  into  an  adversary,  one  whose 
temptations  lie  in  other  quarters  ;  who 
cannot  (as  they  fondly  trust)  ask  any- 
thing from  them  ;  or,  in  any  possible 
contingency,  through  durable  opposi- 
tion of  sympathies  or  interests,  inflict 
anything  upon  them.'    Such  a  thorough 


and  steadfast  friend  England  has  not 
yet  proved  herself.  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
lates, in  another  article,  the  long  strug- 
gle of  the  noble  and  heroic  people  of 
Montenegro  against  their  hereditary 
oppressors  ;  and  he  has  further  some- 
thing to  say  anent  '  Aggression  in 
Egypt,  and  Freedom  in  the  East.'  * 
He  does  not  hide  the  difficulties  beset- 
ting British  encroachments  in  the  East. 
Enlargements  of  the  empire  are  for  us 
an  evil  fraught  with  serious  if  not  with 
immediate  danger.  We  have  left  many 
old  tasks  undone  ;  '  our  currency,  our 
local  government,  our  liquor  laws,  por- 
tions even  of  our  taxation,  remain  in  a 
state  either  positively  discreditable  or 
at  the  least  inviting  and  demanding 
great  improvements ;  but,  for  want  of 
time  and  strength,  we  cannot  handle 
them.  For  the  romance  of  political 
travel  we  are  ready  to  scour  the  world, 
and  3^et  of  capital  defect  in  duties  lying 
at  our  door  we  are  not  ashamed.'  By 
way  of  reply  to  the  fears  and  arguments 
of  those  who  advocate  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  position  in  the  East,  Mr. 
Gladstone  does  not  believe  that  Rus- 
sian power  on  the  Bosphorus  is  a  prac- 

*  Egy|it  may  yet  prove  a  source  of  serious  diffi- 
culty to  England.  It  was  stated  in  a  cuiumunioation 
to  the  2'iHtts  from  Alexandria,  dated  August  24, 
1879,  tLat  when  Ismail  Pasha  was  still  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  and  was  being  pressed  to  bign  his  abdication, 
he  used  these  words : — '  You  English  have  made  a 
mistake ;  whatever  I  have  been  or  done,  I  made 
English  interests  in  Egypt  paramount.  You  have 
the  railways,  the  customs,  the  post-office,  the  tele- 
graphs, and  the  ports,  entirely  under  English  ad- 
miuistration.  To  gain  more  you  have  called  in  the 
French.  You  then  hesitated,  and  Bismarck,  who 
looks  far  ahead,  pushed  you  on  tdl  you  have  come  to 
direct  intervention.  JIark  my  words,  Bismarck  sees 
what  I  see,  that  Egyi)t  mil  become  the  Schleswig. 
Holstein  of  England  and  France.' 
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tical  possibility.  But  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  and  Eussia  accomplished 
the  designs  attributed  to  her,  and 
stopped  also  the  Suez  Canal,  she  would 
have  done  nothing  more  than  introduce 
an  average  delay  of  about  three  weeks 
into  our  military  communications  with 
Bombay,  and  less  with  Calcutta.  In 
time  of  war  this  would  not  make  the 
difference  to  us  between  life  and  death 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  Indian 
Empire. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  position  on  Ritual- 
ism, and  his  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  Church  of  England  is 
worth  preserving,  have  already  been 
defined  in  a  pi'evious  chapter.  He  has 
reprinted  the  essays  in  which  he  ex- 
pounded his  views  on  these  questions 
in  two  volumes,  which  also  contain 
papers  entitled  '  Remarks  on  the  Royal 
Supremacy,'  '  Present  Aspect  of  the 
Church,  1843,'  'Ward's  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church,'  '  On  the  Functions 
of  Laymen  in  the  Church,'  '  The  Bill 
for  Divorce,'  and  '  Italy  and  herChurch.' 
These  essays  are  undoubtedly  valuable 
as  affording  materials  to  add  to  the 
general  stock  '  from  which  the  reli- 
gious history  of  a  critical  period  will 
have  finally  to  be  written.'  They  do 
not,  however,  possess  the  same  general 
interest  as  the  volume  of  miscellaneous 
essays  which  succeeds  them.  This 
volume  includes  the  admirable  Inau- 
gural Address  delivered  to  the  students 
of  Edinburgh  University  in  1860  ;  the 
address  on  the  Place  of  Ancient  Greece 
in  the  Providential  Order ;  a  Chapter 
of  Autobiography ;  Probability  as  a 
Guide  of  Conduct,  and  the  very  enter- 


taining narrative  of  the  parentage,  pro- 
gress, and  issue  of  the  Evangelical 
movement  in  England.*  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's strength  does  not  lie  in  dis- 
covering and  exposing  the  deep  roots 
of  those  great  principles  which  have 
governed  the  growth  of  nations  in  the 
various  ages  of  the  world  ;  he  rather, 
by  graphic  and  picturesque  antithesis, 
illustrates  the  outer  effects  and  manifes- 
tations of  those  principles  in  national 
life.  Take,  for  example,  this  compari- 
son between  Greece  and  Palestine,  ex 
tracted  from  the  essay  on  the  Place  ot 
Ancient  Greece  : — 

'  For  the  exercises  of  strength  and  skill,  for  the 
achievements  and  for  the  encliantments  of  wit,  of 
eloquence,  of  art,  of  genius,  for  tlie  imperial  games 
of  politics  and  war — let  us  seek  them  on  the  shores 
of  Greece.  But  it  the  first  among  the  problems  of 
life  be  how  to  establish  the  pe.ace  and  restore  the 
balance  of  our  inward  being;  if  the  higliest  of  all 
conditions  in  the  existence  of  the  creature  be  his 
aspect  towards  the  God  to  whom  he  owes  his  being, 
and  in  whose  great  hand  he  stands  ;  then  let  us  make 
our  search  elsewhere.  All  the  wonders  of  the  Greek 
civilisation  heaped  together  are  less  wonderful  than 
is  the  single  Book  of  Psalms.  Palestine  was  weak 
and  despised,  always  obscure,  oftentimes  and  long 
trodden  down  beneath  the  feet  of  imjierious  masters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Greece  for  a  thousand  years, 
"  Confident  from  foreign  purposes," 

repelled  every  invader  from  her  .shores.  Fostering 
her  strength  in  the  keen  air  of  freedom,  she  defied, 
and  at  length  overthrew,  the  mightiest  of  existing 
empires ;  and  when  finally  she  felt  the  resistless 
grasp  of  the  masters  of  all  tlie  world,  them,  too, 
at  the  vei-y  moment  of  their  suljjugation,  she  herself 
subdued  to  her  literature,  language,  arts,  and  man- 
ners. Palestine,  in  a  word,  had  no  share  of  the 
glories  of  our  race ;  while  they  blaze  on  every  page 
of  the  liistory  of  Greece  with  an  overpowering 
splendour.  Greece  had  valour,  policy,  reason, 
genius,  wi.sdom.  vrit;  she  had  all,  in  a  word,  that 
this  world  could  give  her;  but  the  flowers  of  Para- 
dise, which  blo-somed  at  the  best  but  thinly,  blos- 
somed in  Palestine  alone.' 

*  This  article  on  the  Evangelical  movement  iu- 
England  originally  appeared  in  the  British  Quar- 
terly  Btview. 
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One  ni-Hclel^y  Mr.  Gladstone — which 
does  not  appear  \n  the  collected  edition 
of  his  cssajrs,  on  account  of  its  poli- 
tical and  controversial  character — still 
claims  .attention.  It  does  so  on  the 
ground  of  its  exposition  of  the  writer's 
views  as  to  the  dangers  attendant  upon 
an  Imperial  policy.  This  article  is 
entitled  '  England's  Mission.'  *  The 
writer  was  alarmed  by  recent  develop- 
ments of  English  statesmanship,  He 
maintains  that  '  not  peace,  not  huma- 
nity, not  reverence  for  the  traditions 
established  by  the  thought  and  care  of 
the  mighty  dead,  not  anxiety  to  secure 
the  equal  rights  of  nations,  not  the 
golden  rule  to  do  to  others  as  we  would 
fain  have  them  do  to  us,  not  far-seeing 
provision  for  the  future,  have  been  the 
sources  from  which  the  present  Minis- 
ters Lave  drawn  their  strength.'!  On 
the  contrary,  '  they  are  the  men,  and 
the  political  heirs  of  the  men,  who 
passed  the  Six  Acts  and  the  Corn  Laws  ; 
who  impoverished  the  population,  who 
fettered  enterprise  by  legislative  re- 
straint, who  withheld  those  franchises 
that  have  given  voice  and  vent  to  the 
public  wishes,  whose  policy,  in  a  word, 
kept  the  Throne  insecure  and  the  em- 
pire weak  ;  and  would,  unless  happily 
arrested  in  1832,  and  again  in  iS46, 
have  plunged  the  country  into  revolu- 
tion.' Tliey  have  abandoned  all  idea, 
such  as  inspired  Sir  Roljert  Peel,  that 
Government  should  live  by  great  mea- 
sures of  legislation  framed  for  the 
national  beuetit,  and  have   substituted 

*  See  the  Nineteenth   Century  for    September, 
1878. 
t    Refcrriug  to  the  Bcaconsficld  Administration. 


a  careful  regard  to  interest  and  class, 
from  bishops  down  to  beer-houses. 
This  inglorious  existence  being  unable 
to  bear  the  concentrated  force  of  criti- 
cism, however,  they  sought  out  a 
vigorous  foreign  policy.  The  first  care 
of  the  Liberal  party  has  been  held  to 
be  the  care  of  her  own  children  within 
her  own  shores,  the  redress  of  wrongs, 
the  supply  of  needs,  the  improvements 
of  laws  and  institutions ;  but  against 
this  doctrine  '  the  present  Government 
appears  to  set  up  territorial  aggran- 
disement, large  establishments,  and  the 
accumulation  of  a  multitude  of  ficti- 
tious interests  abroad,  as  if  our  real 
interests  were  not  enough.'  Mr.  Glad- 
stone deprecated  the  multiplication  of 
British  possessions  beyond  the  sea,  and 
especially  condemned  such  acquisitions 
as  that  of  Cyprus,  which  can  never  be- 
come truly  British  in  character.  As 
every  possible  road  to  India  threatens 
to  become  a  British  interest,  he  observes 
that  there  is  no  saying  what  prepos- 
terous guarantees  may  be  proposed  for 
Khiva,  or  Bokhara,  or  Badakshan. 
Nay,  as  China  is  a  possible  road  to 
India,  why  should  it  not  also  have  a 
guarantee  ?  All  the  old  doctrines  of 
statesmanship  which  should  have  been 
jealously  guarded  by  Ministers  have 
been  left  to  the  advocacy  of  unofficial 
persons.  The  writer  maintains  that 
the  Government  have,  on  the  whole, 
opened  up  and  relied  on  an  illegitimate 
source  of  power ;  and  that  one  of  the 
damning  signs  of  the  politics  of  the 
school  is  their  total  blindness  to  the  fact 
that  the  central  strenorth  of  Entjland 
lies  in  England.     He  further  complains 
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that  '  we  have  undertaken  in  tlie 
matter  of  Governments  far  more  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  previously  attempted  by  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  None  of  the  great  con- 
tinuous empires  of  ancient  or  modern 
times  ever  grappled  with  such  a  task.' 
Meanwhile  during  the  prevalence  of 
this  lust  of  empire,  what  had  become 
of  domestic  legislation  ?  Mr.  Glad- 
stone supplied  the  following  list  of 
questions  not  (so  far)  grappled  with, 
and  '  the  neglect  to  which  amounts,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  to  positive  scandal : 
London  Municipal  Reform;  County 
Government;  County  Franchise;  Liquor 
Laws  ;  Irish  Borough  Franchise  ;  Irish 
University  Question  ;  Opium  Revenue ; 
Criminal  Law  Procedure ;  Responsi- 
bility of  Masters  for  Injuries  to  Work- 
men ;  Reduction  of  Public  Expendi- 
ture ;  Probate  Duty  ;  Indian  Finance  ; 
Working  of  the  Home  Government  of 
India  ;  City  Companies  ;  Burial  Laws  ; 
Valuation  of  Property ;  Law  of  the 
Medical  Profession ;  Law  of  Entail 
and  Settlement ;  Corrupt  Practices  at 
Elections ;  E.\penses  of  Election ;  Re- 
organisation of  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ments ;  and  the  Currency.  In  a  later 
article,  entitled  '  The<,Country  and  the 
Government,'  Mr.  Gladstone  added  to 
these  subjects  waiting  to  be  dealt  with, 
the  Laws  of  Bankruptcy,  of  Banking, 
of  Distress,  of  Charities,  and  Mort- 
main, Loans  for  Local  Purposes,  Game, 
Distribution  as  well  as  Redistribution 
of  Seats,  Savings  Bank  Finance,  and 
the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act.  Instead  of  dealing  with  these 
matters,    the    Government     of     Lord 


Beaconsfield  had  raised  up  as  from  a 
virgin  soil  a  whole  forest  of  new  ques- 
tions, in  themselves  enough  to  occupj'' 
a  Parliament  and  a  State  which  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  Of  these  new  and 
thorny  subjects,  he  gave  the  following 
enumeration,  which,  while  probably 
incomplete,  might  suffice  for  present 
purposes: — 1.  Eastern  Roumelia;  2. 
The  Greek  Frontier;  3.  Crete  and  the 
other  European  Provinces  of  Turkey ; 
4.  The  Armenians  ;  5.  Turkey  in  Asia ; 
6.  Cyprus;  7.  Suez  Canal  Shares  and 
Management ;  8.  Egyptian  Debt ;  9. 
Egyptian  Succession;  10.  North-west 
Frontier  of  India;  11.  Supervision  of 
Afghanistan;  12.  East  Indian  Finance ; 
13.  Arms  Act,  Press  Act,  and  Taxing 
Legislation  of  India ;  14.  Cape — 
Annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  the  act 
of  the  present  Administration  ;  and 
15.  Cape — Zulu  War:  the  result  of 
the  mission  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Of 
these,  the  fii'st  three  come  under  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  under  the  Anglo-Turkish  Con- 
vention ;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  are  assumed  to  result  from  the 
purchase  of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal ; 
while  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth,  result  from  the  mission  of 
Lord  Lytton.  After  reviewing  the 
home  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  right  hon.  gentleman  com- 
pared its  claims  with  those  of  its  pre- 
decessor, and  said  that  though  there 
had  been  times  when  men  of  ardent 
minds  hnd  complained  that  they  could 
scarcely  distinguish  between  one  party 
and  another,  assuredly  no  such  com- 
plaint  could  then   be   made,  and  the 
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nation  must  choose  between  them  in 
the  light  afforded  by  the  experience  erf 
the  last  six  years. 

Mr.  Gladstone  supplemented  this  in- 
dictment by  other  charges  in  a  speech 
at  Chester.*  He  maintained,  as  he 
had  assured  th.e  electors  of  Midlothian, 
that  at  no  period  of  his  public  life  had 
the  issues  inviting  the  judgment  of  the 
nation  been  of  such  profound  import- 
ance— including  the  management  of 
finance,  the  scale  of  expenditure,  and 
the  constantly  growing  arrears  of  legis- 
lation— as  now.  '  I  hold,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  that  the  faith  and  honour  of 
the  country  have  been  gravely  com- 
promised b}'  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Ministry  ;  that  by  the  disturbance  of 
confidence,  and  lately  even  of  peace, 
which  they  have  brought  about,  they 
have  prolonged  and  aggravated  public 
distress ;  that  they  have  augmented 
the  power  and  interest  of  the  Eussian 
Empire,  even  while  estranging  the 
feelings  of  its  poj^ulation;  that  they 
have  embarked  the  Crown  and  people 
in  an  unjust  war;  that  their  Afghan 
war  is  full  of  mischief,  if  not  of  positive 
danger,  to  India;  and  that  by  their 
use  of  the  treaty-making  and  war- 
making  powers  of  the  Crown  they  have 
abridged  the  just  rights  of  Parliament, 
and  have  presented  its  prerogatives  to 
the  nation  under  an  unconstitutional 
aspect,  which  tends  to  make  it  insecure.' 
Mr.  Gladstone  added  that  these  were  the 
characters  he  had  inscribed  on  his  co- 
lours, and  he  had  nailed  them  to  the 
mast.  He  again  reiterated  his  charge 
that  the  Ministry  had  played  the  game  of 
»  Delivered  August  19,  1879. 


Russia,  and  had  enabled  her  to  take  the 
part  which  belonged  to  our  forefathers 
— and  which  ought  to  have  belonged 
to  us — that  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  liberty  and  justice.  Further,  al- 
though it  was  i^erfectly  well  known 
that  we  had  invaded  the  country  of  the 
Zulus,  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Foreign 
Secretary — who  ought  to  be  among 
the  best  informed  men — had  lately  an- 
nounced that  we  had  engaged  in  a  war 
in  South  Africa  which  was  brought 
u2)on  us  in  order  to  repel  an  attack 
made  by  savages  upon  our  colonial  do- 
minions. It  was  coolly  asserted  by  a 
responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  that 
the  people  of  the  country  which  we 
invaded  invaded  us.  The  Zulus,  de- 
nounced as  savages  b}^  Lord  Salisbury, 
showed  us  an  evidence  of  the  right 
feeling  which  was  rather  to  have  been 
expected  from  a  Christian  people,  and 
refused  to  cross  the  little  thread  of  a 
stream  that  separated  their  land  from 
ours,  being  simply  contented  to  await 
within  their  own  territories  a  renewal 
of  our  wanton,  unjorovoked,  mischiev- 
ous, and  deplorable  attacks.  Describing 
our  latest  acquisition,  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  '  You  know  what  Cyjirus  is.  It 
is  a  small  island,  but  it  is  a  great 
imposture.'  In  that  great  and  won- 
derful arsenal  which  was  to  contain 
an  army  that  would  frighten  Russia 
out  of  its  wits,  there  were  now  three 
hundred  English  soldiers,  and  so  in- 
adequate were  they  even  to  the  duty 
of  keeping  the  people  in  order  that, 
notwithstanding  the  promise  given  that 
Cyprus  should  not  cost  a  shilling  for 
civil  government,  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
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the  Administration  had  been  to  carry  Government  if  they  could  postpone  the 

a  vote  tlirough  Parliament  for  the  sup-  presentation  of   the   ImU  for    expenses 

port  of  the  civil  police  of  the  island,  until  after  the  dissolution.      From  the 

With  regard  to  financial  matters,  Mr.  Liberal  party  had    proceeded    all    the 
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Gladstone  said  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
year  the  deficiency  stood  at  six  mil- 
lions stcrlin<;,  and  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  of  three  and  a  half  millions 
more  at  the  end  of  the  financial  ye.ir. 
It    would    be  a  great    stroke    for  the 


measures  which  had  made  the  country 
so  great  and  so  strong,  that  had  led 
to  the  pro.sperity  which  lasted  in  an 
unbroken  term  for  such  a  number  of 
years  until  this  crisis  had  arrived — 
a    crisis    so    unhappily  prolonged    and 
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aggravated  by  the  financial  extrava- 
gance of  the  Government,  and  by  that 
want  of  confidence  which  they  had  in- 
troduced into  their  relations  with  the 
different  countries  of  the  globe.  When 
the  dissolution  came,  if  they  did  their 
duty,  there  was  no  fear  for  the  Liberals. 

This  address  by  the  ex-Premier,  de- 
livered in  his  seventieth  year,  exhibited 
all  the  energy  and  vigour  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  political  chief  of  fifty. 
It  demonstrated  that,  though  he  had 
retired  from  the  leadership  of  his  party, 
he  answered  the  call  to  the  political 
battle  as  the  war-horse  scents  the  con- 
flict from  afar. 

A  final  word  remains  to  be  said 
upon  the  Anglo  -  Turkish  Convention 
and  the  polic}^  generally  of  the  late 
Government.  The  acquisition  of  Cy- 
prus was  Lord  Beaconsfield's  set-off 
against  the  territorial  cessions  to 
llussia  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  for  England 
to  do  something  at  this  juncture, 
and,  to  obtain  Cyprus,  the  Premier 
even  pledged  England  to  that  immense 
responsibility  (whose  results  no  man 
can  possibly  foresee),  the  Protectorate 
over  the  Turkish  dominions  in  Asia. 
Lord  Beacon  sfield  had  fixed  his  atten- 
tion upon  Cyprus  some  time  before  its 
cession  to  Great  Britain,  for  Lord 
Derb}',  in  exjjlaining  the  reasons  for 
his  secession  from  the  Cabinet,  said, 
'  When  I  quitted  the  Cabinet  I  did  so 
mainly  because  it  was  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  a  naval  station  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean; 
and  that,  for  that  purpose,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  seize  and  occupy  the  island  of 


Cyprus,  together  with  a  point  upon  the 
Syrian  coast.  That  was  to  be  done  by 
means  of  a  Syrian  expedition  sent  out 
from  India,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  Sultan.'  The  late  Premier  not 
only  pursued  a  policy  now  widely  re- 
cognised under  the  term  '  Imperial,' 
but  he  pursued  this  policy  in  secret, 
and  showed  so  great  a  contempt  for 
Parliamentary  and  constitutional  usage 
as  to  take  little  thought  for  the  nation, 
or  its  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  results  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  policy  were  thus  described  by 
Mr. Gladstone: — 'There  is  not  a  nation 
upon  earth  with  which  we  have  drawn 
the  bonds  of  friendship  closer  by  the 
transactions  of  these  last  years,  but  we 
have  played  perilous  tricks  with  the 
loyalty  of  India,  have  estranged  the 
ninety  millions  who  inhabit  Eussia,  and 
have  severed  ourselves  from  the  Chris- 
tians of  Turkey,  Greek  and  Slav  alike, 
without  gaining  the  re.spect  of  the 
Moslem.  And  all  this  we  have  done, 
not  to  increase  our  power,  but  only  our 
engagements.'  A  statesman  who  ne- 
glects every  home  interest  to  boast  of 
our  power  before  other  nations  ;  who 
enters  upon  engagements  lightly,  and 
without  thinking  of  the  enormous  re- 
sjjonsibilities  they  must  devolve  ujjon 
us  in  the  future  ;  who  enacts  the 
swashbuckler  in  foreign  politics,  and  en- 
deavours to  flatter  us  by  a  sense  of  our 
own  grandeur — such  a  statesman,  what- 
ever may  be  his  claims  in  other  respects, 
is  to  be  dreaded  as  the  most  dangerous 
foe  that  England  could  jjossess. 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  our 
survey  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  literary  and 
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political  career.  In  both  aspects  the  aver- 
age reader  seems  to  toil  after  him  in  vain, 
so  great  is  his  fertility  in  resource,  so 
extraordinary'  his  power  of  seizing  upon 
and  comprehending  the  facts  and  bear- 
ings of  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
so  copious  and  inexhaustible  the  elo- 
quence with  which  he  illustrates  and 
enforces  his  views — whether  those  views 
relate  to  the  immortal  works  of  Homer, 
the  scandals  of  the  Neapolitan  prisons, 
the  questions  raised  by  Ecce  Homo,  the 
details  of  the  last  budget,  the  principles 
which  should  pervade  industrial  art,  the 
dogmas  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  duty 
of  man  in  relation  to  education  and 
religion,  or  the  policy  of  the  Beacons- 
field  Administration.    The  strength  and 


vehemence  of  his  denunciations  of  the 
late  Govei-nment — as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark — were  some- 
times severely  commented  upon  ;  but, 
without  defending  his  addresses  in 
every  particular,  it  may  be  observed 
that  strong  language  is  sometimes 
called  for  in  English  politics,  provided 
it  be  just.  Moreover,  in  addition  to 
the  force  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  ad- 
dresses on  foreign  questions  derived 
from  the  natural  ardour  of  his  tem- 
perament, they  owed  much  of  their 
polemical  character  to  his  firm  and 
settled  conviction  that  the  policy  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Ministry  was  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour  and  interests 
of  England,  at  home  and  abroad. 
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CHAPTER      XIV. 

THE    EASTERN    QUKSTION. 

Mr  Gladstone's  Views  on  the  Eastern  Question — The  Rising  in  the  Herzegovina  —  The  Andrassy  Note  -  Conference 
of  the  Emperors  at  Berlin — Startling  Events  at  Constantinople — The  5Iassacres  in  Bulgaria—  Servia  and 
Montenegro  declare  War  against  Turkey— The  English  Fleet  despatched  to  Besika  Bay — l£r.  Disraeli 
and  the  'Bulgarian  Atrocities'— 5Ir.  Baring's  Corroboration  of  the  Outrages  -  Publication  of  Jlr.  Glad- 
stone's Pamphlet — The  ex-Premier's  Address  on  Blackhtath— Lord  Beaeonsfield  at  Aylesbury — Turkey 
agrees  to  an  Armistice— The  Constantinople  Conference — Meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall -Letter  from  Mr. 
Carlyle — Failure  of  the  Conference  at  Constantinople  -  Parliamentary  Debates  on  the  Eastern  Question — 
Appeal  on  the  General  Question— Protocol  signed  at  the  English  Foreign  Office — Rejected  by  Turkey — 
Declaration  of  War  by  Russia — Great  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons — Mr.  Gladstone's  Five  Resolutions 
— Eloquent  Speech  of  the  Mover — The  First  Resolution  defeated — The  ex-Premier  at  Birmingham  and 
Holyhead — Elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University— Course  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War — Fall  of  Plevna 
— Lord  Beaeonsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone  —Another  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons — Panic  on  the  Stock 
Exchang,' — Treaty  of  San  Stefano-The  Bases  of  Peace— Objected  to  by  England. 

T)ERHAPS   no   period    of  Mr.   Glad-  ances  upon  the  complications  in  Eastern 

J-     stone's  career  has  been  the  subject  Europe.     It  has  frequently  been  urged 

of  so  much  animadversion  as  that  in  against  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 

which  he  made  his  series  of  public  utter-  that    his    views    upon    foreign    affairs 
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were  narrow,  contracted,  and  impracti- 
cable ;  and  yet  it  was  by  no  means  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  his  much- 
canvassed  'bag  and  baggage'  policy 
with  regard  to  Turkey  would  prove  to 
be  the  only  permanent  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  as  it  especially 
affected  the  Christian  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  show  either  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  invariably  been  right  or  that  his 
opponents  have  invariably  been  wrong, 
in  the  attitude  they  have  respectively 
assumed  at  the  various  stages  of  this 
vexed  and  intricate  question.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  pass  to  the  mere 
retrospect  of  facts  which  it  is  our  in- 
tention only  to  give,  without  recalling 
to  general  recollection  how  closely 
many  of  the  earliest  predictions  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  upon  the  Eastern  Question 
have  been  verified. 

Before  dealing  with  those  addresses 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  roused  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree  the  feelings  of  the 
British  people  in  favour  of  the  op- 
pressed nationalities  of  Turkey,  we 
will  rapidly  recapitulate  the  events 
which  led  to  the  great  conflict  in  the 
East  of  Europe.  Turkish  oppression, 
which  had  long  prevailed  in  its  worst 
forms,  at  length  resulted  in  an  out- 
break in  the  Herzegovina.  This  in- 
surrectionary movement  began  on  the 
1st  of  Jul}',  1875,  and,  without  tracing 
its  gradual  stages,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  it  ultimately  led  to  an 
open  and  formal  conflict  with  the 
Ottoman  Governraect.  This  move- 
ment was  as  the  letting  out  of  waters, 
and  in  a  short  time  tlie   Eastern  Ques- 


tion was  re-opened  in  all  its  fulness. 
The  cruel  02)pression  of  the  Herze- 
govinian  peasantry  by  their  Moham- 
medan landlords,  was  the  first  stage  in 
the  new  phase  of  that  question  for 
which  the  wisest  diplomatic  minds  in 
Europe  saw  no  settlement  save  by  the 
adoption  of  thoroughly  root  measures. 
Hostilities  ensued,  and  in  January, 
1876,  the  Herzegovinians  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Turks.  A  few  days 
later,  the  Austrian  statesman.  Count 
Andrassy,  drew  up  a  Note  containing 
a  scheme  of  reforms  in  favour  of  the 
insurgents  of  Herzegovina ;  and  this 
being  communicated  to  the  Porte  by 
the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  German 
Ambassadors,  it  was  accepted  by  the 
Sultan's  Government  on  the  6th  of 
February.  Early  in  May,  however, 
another  insurrection  broke  out  in 
several  Bulgarian  villages,  and  this 
was  followed  a  week  afterwards  b}'  the 
atrocities  at  Batak,  committed  by 
Bashi-Bazouks — atrocities  which  sent 
a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  Europe. 
Early  in  the  insurrectLon,Christians  from 
several  of  the  Herzegovinian  villages 
fled  into  Dalmatia,  where  -they  were 
kindly  received  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Eagusa  and  other  towns.  The  popular 
excitement  had  rapidly  spread  into 
Dalmatia  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

Affairs  had  become  so  serious  that 
on  the  11th  of  IMay  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  accompanied  by  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff,  arrived  at  Berlin  to  confer 
with  Count  Andrassy,  the  Emperor 
William,  and  Prince  Bismarck,  on  the 
Eastern  Question  generally.  On  the 
22nd,  in  both  Houses   of  the   British 
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Parliament,  Ministers  announced  that 
they  had  heen  unahle  to  concur  in  tlie 
Memorandum  drawn  up  at  the  Berlin 
Conference — an  intimation  which  caused 
cousiderahle  surprise  throughout  the 
country.  The  puhlic  feeling  was  not 
calmed  when  it  became  known  two 
days  later  that  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  had  been  ordered  to 
Besika  Bay.  By  the  28th  of  May  the 
insurrection  in  Bulgaria  was  suppressed, 
and  on  the  30th  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz 
was  deposed  at  Constantinople.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Murad  V.,  who  issued 
an  imperial  Hatt,  stating  that  he  de- 
sired a  Government  which  should  best 
guarantee  the  liberties  of  all. 

But  two  startling  tragedies  now  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  Eurojie.  The 
first  of  these  related  to  the  ex-Sultan 
Abdul  Aziz,  who  was  found  dead  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June.  It 
was  affirmed — and  circumstances  seemed 
to  bear  out  the  assertion — that  he  had 
committed  suicide.  '  On  the  day  after 
his  deposition,'  wrote  the  correspondent 
of  the  Times,  '  he  had  written  to  his 
nephew,  congratulating  him  on  his 
promotion,  assuring  him  of  his  best 
wishes,  and  at  the  same  time  asking 
as  a  favour  to  be  removed  from  Top 
Capou,  in  the  old  Seraglio,  where  he 
was  first  lodged,  and  to  be  conveyed  to 
one  of  the  pavilions  of  the  palace  of 
Cheragan,  which  he  had  himself  built, 
and  to  the  very  pavilion  which  he  had 
destined  as  a  residence  for  his  nephew, 
Murad  Effendi,  now  Sultan  Murad. 
This  latter  immediately  granted  the 
ex- Sultan's  request,  and  the  ex-Sultan 
and    his    family    were   taken  in  boats 


across  the  Golden  Horn  to  Cheragan 
that  very  evening  of  Wednesday.  Sub- 
sequently, I  have  been  told,  Abdul 
Aziz  again  asked  to  be  transferred 
across  the  Bospliorus  to  the  fair  palace 
of  Beglerbeg,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  the 
very  palace  in  which  the  Sultan  him- 
self lodged  his  distinguished  visitor  the 
Empress  Eugenie  at  the  time  of  her 
Eastern  tour  at  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  in  1869.  This  new  re- 
quest was  also  favourably  entertained, 
but  the  ex-Sultan  did  not  profit  by 
this  new  evidence  of  the  Sultan's  libera- 
lity. Already  throughout  Thursday 
and  Friday  he  had,  it  is  said,  given 
proofs  of  mental  aberration,  and  on 
Friday,  at  the  time  of  the  new  Sultan's 
progress  to  Stamboul,  he  had  addressed 
some  of  the  crew  of  an  ironclad  an- 
chored close  to  the  j^alace,  asking  them 
why  they  did  not  fire  on  the  sacrile- 
gious usurper.  He  was  seen  walking 
restlessly  up  and  down  his  apartment, 
took  little  or  no  food  for  two  days,  and 
seemed  plunged  into  such  depths  of 
savage  melancholy  that — as  on  Satur- 
day he  aimed  his  revolver  at  one  of  the 
sent-ies  at  his  door — the  people  of  his 
household  deemed  it  expedient  to  re- 
move all  weapons  beyond  his  reach. 
Early  on  Sunday  morning,  however, 
the  ex-Sultan  was  found  lying  half 
across  the  sofa,  with  his  feet  on  the 
floor  in  a  great  pool  of  blood,  and  with 
the  traces  of  recent  death.'  No  fewer 
than  nineteen  physicians  of  different 
nationalities  were  summoned,  and  they 
unanimou.sly  agreed  that,  from  the 
direction  and  nature  of  the  wounds, 
as  well  as  the  instrument  which   was 
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said  to  have  produced  them — a  pair  of 
scissors — the  case  was  one  of  suicide. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  this 
event  another  extraordinary  tragedy 
was  reported  from  Constantinople.  It 
a];i)ears  that  on  the  16th  of  June,  as 
the  Council  of  Ministers  was  holding 


who  remained  as  if  spell-bound  and 
nailed  to  his  seat ;  wliile  the  Minister 
of  Marine,  Ahmed  Kaisserli,  who  alone 
showed  some  presence  of  mind,  imme- 
diately closed  with  the  assassin,  seized 
him  round  the  waist,  and  pinioned 
down  both    his   arms.     Hassan,  how- 


KIDHAT     PASHA. 


its  meeting  ia  the  palace  of  Midhat 
Pasha,  a  Turkish  officer,  called  Hassan, 
entered  the  room,  and  discharged  a 
shot  at  the  War  Minister,  Hussein 
A\Tii.  '  Terror  seemed  to  seize  the 
other  Ministers,'  wrote  the  I'imes  cor- 
respondent in  describing  the  scene, 
'^lidhat  Pasha  at  once  made  for  the 
bottom  door,  rushed  through  it  to  the 
inner  apartments,  and  was  followed  by 
all  his  colleagues  except  Easchid  Pasha, 


ever,  by  a  strenuous  exertion  succeeded 
in  disengaging  his  right  hand,  and 
with  his  Circassian  knife  inflicted  seve- 
ral wounds  on  Kaisserli,  who  at  last 
released  him,  and  joined  the  other 
Ministers  in  their  flight. 

'  In  the  meantime,  Hussein  Avni, 
who  was  not  dead,  had  risen,  and  was 
crawling  with  great  difficult}-  towards 
the  entrance-door.  Thereujjon  Hassan, 
leaving  the  Marine  Minister,  whom  he 
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would  otlierwise  have  killed,  and  rush- 
ing upon  Hussein  Avni,  overtook  hira, 
and  hacked  at  him  with  his  knife, 
cutting  his  throat,  and  never  leaving 
him  until  he  lay  motionless  at  his  feet. 
He  turned  then,  and  perceiving  Ras- 
chid  Pasha,  who  had  never  stirred,  and 
alone  remained  in  the  room  seated  on 
the  divan — in  the  opinion  of  some  per- 
sons alread}^  dead  with  fright — he 
pointed  his  revolver  at  him,  exclaiming, 
"  Do  you  stop  here  to  arrest  me  ?  "  and 
shot  him  through  the  head.  The 
assassin  then  went  up  to  the  bottom 
door,  which  the  fugitives  had  fastened 
and  barricaded  from  the  inside,  and 
shaking  it  lustily,  he  cried,  "  Grand 
Vizier,  open  the  door — no  harm  to 
you  is  intended  !  "  and  called  out  that 
the  Minister  of  Marine  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  him.  The  old  Grand 
Vizier,  greatly  terrified,  called  out,  it 
is  said,  from  behind  the  closed  door, 
"  My  son,  not  now  ;  you  are  too  much 
excited  to  listen  to  reason."  Hassan, 
baffled,  in  his  rage  sent  two  pistol- 
shots  through  the  door,  fortunately 
without  results.  Unable  to  force  open 
the  door,  the  assassin  upset  the  furni- 
ture, set  fire  to  the  curtains,  and 
broke  the  lustre  or  chandelier,  so  that 
the  large  room  was  only  lighted  by 
one  single  taper.  At  length  Ahmed 
Agha  and  Chukri  Bey  ventured  into 
the  slaughter  room.  As  these  two 
men  entered  the  apartment,  both  fell 
dead,  struck  by  Hassan's  unerring  re- 
volver. But  by  this  time  the  police 
and  soldier)^  from  the  nearest  post 
arrived  on  the  spot,  and  Hassan,  after 
Jjilling  a  police  officer    and  wounding 


six  zaptiehs  and  soldiers,  was  over- 
powered and  secured,  being  himself 
seriously  wounded.  The  assassin  was 
taken  to  the  Seraskierat,  or  War 
Office,  where  on  the  following  morning 
(Friday)  he  was  examined,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  On  Saturday  at 
daybreak  (4  a.m.),  he  was  hanged  on 
a  tree  in  the  open  space  before  the 
Seraskierat.  He  would  not  allow  the 
surgeons  to  bind  up  his  wounds,  and 
was  greatly  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood 
before  he  reached  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. The  body  was  left  hanging  for 
the  whole  of  the  day.  Of  his  victims, 
Hussein  Avni  was  about  sixty  years 
old ;  Raschid  Pasha  about  forty- 
eight.' 

In  consequence  of  the  changed  con- 
dition of  affiiirs,  the  result  of  these 
and  other  events,  on  the  9th  of  June 
Mr.  Disraeli  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Berlin  Memorandum 
would  not  be  presented,  and  that  the 
steps  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  Turkish  affairs  were  such  as 
he  believed  would  lead  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  honourable  peace. 

How  far  these  optimist  views  were 
justified  was  .speedil}'^  shown  by  events 
wliich  we  now  look  back  upon  with 
horror.  Within  a  fortnight  only  of 
Mr  Disraeli's  declaration,  England  was 
moved  with  indignation  at  the  revela- 
tions published  in  the  Dailj/  News  from 
its  correspondent  at  Constantinople, 
respecting  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria 
by  the  Moslems.  Thousands  of  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children,  it  was 
stated,  had  been  slaughtered ;  at  lea>t 
sixty    villages    had    been    utterly    do- 
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stroyed  ;  the  most  terrible  scenes  of 
violence  had  been  committed  ;  and  a 
district  once  the  most  fertile  in  the 
empire  had  been  completely  ruined. 
Crimes  had  been  committed  on  a  scale 
unknown  in  Europe  for  many  years. 
Forty  girls  were  shut  up  in  a  straw 
loft  and  burnt ;  and  outrages  of  the 
most  fearful  description  were  com- 
mitted upon  hundreds  of  unfortunate 
captives. 

While  the  whole  heart  of  Grreat 
Britain  was  stirred,  it  was  left  for  an 
English  Prime  Minister  to  grow  jocular 
upon  cruelties  and  sufferings  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  world's  history.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to 
an  interpellation  upou  the  Bulgarian 
massacres,  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  Turkish  troops  had  been  exagge- 
rated ;  while  as  to  the  torture  of  im- 
palement (which  had  caused  universal 
disgust  and  anger),  he  had  only  to 
remark  that  an  Oriental  people  gene- 
rally terminated  their  connection  with 
culprits  in  a  more  expeditious  manner  ! 
Mr.  Disraeli's  belief,  however,  was  as 
unfounded  as  his  witticism  was  callous 
and  heartless,  for  the  substantial  accu- 
racy of  the  statements  in  the  Dailij 
News  was  afterwards  duly  attested. 

Before  the  end  of  June  Prince  Milan 
left  Belgrade,  and  joined  his  army  on 
the  frontier.  In  a  proclamation  issued 
to  his  people,  he  declared  that,  since  the 
insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  the  situation  of  Servia 
had  become  intolerable.  Notwith- 
standing his  neutral  attitude,  the  Porte 
had  continued  to  send  military  forces 


and  savage  hordes  to  the  Servian  fron- 
tier. "  To  remain  longer  in  modera- 
tion," said  the  Prince,  "  would  be  weak- 
ness." The  Montenegrins  next  united 
with  Servia  in  declaring  war  against 
Turkey.  The  Servians  were  defeated 
near  Novi  Bazar,  in  Bosnia,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  with  considerable  loss. 
On  the  20th  they  sustained  another 
serious  defeat  near  Belfina,  which  was 
hardly  counterbalanced  by  the  success 
gained  a  week  later  by  Prince  Nikita 
over  Mukhtar  Pasha.  By  the  first 
week  in  August  the  Servians  had  been 
driven  from  their  positions,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  all  along  the  Timok 
valley.  It  was  resolved,  however,  at 
a  cabinet  council  held  at  Belgrade  on 
the  18th,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince 
Milan,  to  continue  the  war  a  outrance. 
But  on  the  very  next  day  the  Turks 
put  the  Servians  to  flight  at  Tescieza. 
The  way  to  Alexinatz,  which  was  the 
whole  key  of  the  Servian  position,  was 
thus  opened.  Prince  Milan  now  signi- 
fied to  the  foreign  consuls  in  Belgrade 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Powers  for  the  purpose  of 
securing:  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  On 
the  1st  of  September,  however,  an  im- 
portant battle  under  the  walls  of  Alexi- 
natz, resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Servian  army,  although  the  latter 
fought  with  undoubted  bravery.  Eng- 
land now  proposed  that  there  should 
be  an  armistice,  but  this  the  Porte 
declined,  offering  peace  instead,  on  con- 
dition that  Prince  Milan  should  do 
homage  to  the  Sultan  in  Constanti- 
nople, that  four  of  the  Servian  for- 
tresses should  be  garrisoned  by  Turkish 
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troops,  that  the  number  of  the  Servian 
forces  should  be  limited,  that  Servia 
should  pay  either  an  indemnity  or  a 
larger  tribute,  and  that  the  Porte  should 
have  a  right  to  construct  and  worii  a 
railway  through  the  Principality. 
All   the  Powers    declared  these  de- 


tions  were  in  progress,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Lord  Perby,  Prince  Milan,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  leading  military 
supporter.  General  Tchernayeff,  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Servia  at  Deligrad. 
This  step  gave  great  umbrage  to  the 
Porte ;  and    Prince  Milan    having   re- 
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mands  to  be  inadmissible,  and  matters 
remained  in  slatii  quo.  At  this  junc- 
ture another  surprising  coup  d'etat  was 
reported  from  Constantinople.  On  the 
31st  of  August  Sultan  Murad — who 
was  insane,  or  incapable  of  exercising 
his  mental  faculties — was  deposed,  and 
Abdul  Hamid  was  called  to  the  throne 
in  his  stead.  The  Porte  agreed  to  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  on  th(!  10th  of 
September :  but  while  new  negotia- 
113 


jected  any  arrangement  less  definite 
than  a  regular  armistice,  war  broke  out 
again.  After  many  abortive  proposals, 
the  Porte  agreed  to  an  armistice  de- 
manded from  it  by  General  Tchernayeff 
on  October  31st,  the  very  same  day 
that  the  Turkish  troops  captured  Alexi- 
natz.  The  occupation  of  Deligrad  fol- 
lowed on  the  succeeding  day,  and  the 
road  to  Belgrade  was  now  completely 
open  to  the  Turks. 
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Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  ])rogress  of  events  in  the  East 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  on  the 
;^Oth  of  July — in  answer  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  had  defended  the  Crimean 
War,  and  expressed  his  strong  desire 
for  the  restoration  of  the  European 
concert  in  the  East — Mr.  Disraeli  ex- 
plained that  the  despatch  of  the  Fleet 
to  Besika  Bay  implied  no  threat  to 
anybody :  it  was  not  sent  to  protect 
the  Turkish  Empire,  but  the  British 
Empire.  On  the  following  day  Mr. 
Gladstone  again  retm-ned  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  Mr.  Disraeli  rejoined  that  the 
Berlin  Memorandum  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  war,  which  was 
one  of  aggression.  The  policy  of  the 
British  Government,  he  said,  had  been 
ajjproved  by  the  other  Powers.  liord 
Derby  and  other  members  of  the 
Ministry  had  previously  defined  this 
policy  as  one  of  strict  neutrality.  On 
the  11th  of  August  Mr.  Disraeli  made 
his  last  sjoeech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  one  distinguished  by 
much  of  his  old  brilliancy  and  power, 
and  was  delivered  during  the  debate 
raised  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  on  the 
Eastern  Question.  He  explained  that 
he  had  not  denied  the  existence  of  the 
'  Bulgarian  atrocities,'  but  that  he  had 
no  othcial  knowledge  of  them.  In 
answer  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  he  affirmed 
that  we  were  not  responsible  for  what 
occurred  in  Turkey,  nor  were  the  Turks 
our  especial  proti'(/{:s.  The  Premier 
announced  that  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  that  critical  moment  was 
to  maintain  the  Empire  of  England, 
and  they  would  rc-er  agree  to  any  step 


that  hazarded  the  existence  of  that 
Empire.  On  the  morning  after  this 
speech,  it  was  publicly  announced  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  be  immediately 
elevated  to  the  peerage  under  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
1 5th  of  August,  and  shortly  afterwards 
appeared  the  official  report  of  Mr.  W. 
Baring,  corroborating  the  reported  out- 
rages in  Bulgaria.  After  strict  in- 
vestigation, Mr.  Baring  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  fewer  than  12,000 
persons  had  perished  in  the  sandjak  of 
PhilipjDopolis  !  But  the  most  fearful 
tragedy  during  the  whole  insurrection 
was  the  one  at  Batak,  respecting  which 
the  following  account  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Baring  :— '  The  Medjliss  of  Tatar- 
Bazardjik,  hearing  that  preparations 
for  revolt  were  sroingr  on  in  this  villaije 
(Batak),  ordered  Achmet  Agha  of 
Dospat  to  attack  it ;  and  this  indi- 
vidual having  joined  his  forces  with 
those  of  Mohammed  Agha,  of  Dorkova, 
proceeded  to  carry  out  these  orders.  On 
arriving  at  the  village,  he  summoned 
the  inhabitants  to  give  up  their  arms, 
which,  as  they  mistrusted  him,  they 
refused  to  do,  and  a  desultory  fight 
succeeded,  which  lasted  two  days,  hardly 
any  loss  being  inflicted  on  either  side. 
On  May  9  the  inhabitants  seeing  that 
things  were  going  badly  with  them, 
and  that  no  aid  came  from  without,  had 
a  parley  with  Achmet,  who  sclemnly 
swore  that  if  they  onl}-  gave  up  their 
arms,  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should 
be  touched.  A  certain  number  of  the 
inhabitants — luckily  for  them  ! — took 
advantage  of  this  parley  to  make  their 
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escape.  Tlie  villagers  believed  Acli- 
met's  oath,  and  surrendered  their  arms. 
But  this  demand  was  followed  by  one 
for  all  the  money  in  the  village,  which, 
of  course,  had  also  to  be  acceded  to. 
No  sooner  was  the  money  given  up, 
than  the  Bashi-Bazouks  set  upon  the 
people,  and  slaughtered  them  like  sheep. 
A  large  number  of  people — probably 
about  1,000  or  1,200 — took  refuge  in 
the  church  and  churchya,rd,  the  latter 
being  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The 
church  itself  is  a  solid  building,  and 
resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  to  burn  it  from  the  outside. 
They  consequently  fired  in  through  the 
windows,  and,  getting  upon  the  roof, 
tore  off  the  tiles,  and  threw  burning 
pieces  of  wood,  and  rags  dipped  in 
petroleum  among  the  mass  of  unhappy 
human  beings  inside.  At  last  the 
door  was  forced  in,  the  massacre  com- 
pleted, and  the  inside  of  the  church 
burnt.  Hardly  any  escaped  out  of 
these  fatal  walls.  The  only  survivor  I 
could  find  was  one  old  woman,  who 
alone  remained  out  of  a  family  of  seven. 
When  the  door  was  broken  in,  and  she 
was  expecting  immediate  death,  a  Turk 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  saying, 
"  Come,  old  woman,  I  am  not  going  to 
hurt  you,"  led  her  away,  and  saved  her 
life.  The  spectacle  which  the  church 
and  churchj-ard  present  must  be  seen 
to  be  described.  Hardly  a  corpse  has 
been  buried ;  where  a  man  fell,  there 
he  lies  ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
one  picks  one's  way  to  the  door  of  the 
church,  the  entrance  of  which  is  barred 
by  a  ghastly  corpse  stretched  across 
tb.e  threshold.     I  visited  this  Valley  of 


the  Shadow  of  Death  on  July  31,  more 
than  two  months  and  a  half  after  the 
massacre,  but  still  the  stench  was  so 
overpowering  that  one  could  hardly 
force  one's  way  into  the  churchyard. 
In  the  streets,  at  every  step  lay  human 
remains,  rotting  and  sweltering  in  the 
summer  sun.  Here  a  skull  of  an  old 
woman  with  the  grey  hair  still  attached 
to  it ;  there  the  false  tress  of  some  un- 
happy girl,  slashed  in  half  by  a  yata- 
ghan, the  head  which  it  adorned  having 
been  probably  carried  off  to  be  devoured 
by  some  of  the  dogs,  who  up  to  this 
have  been  the  only  scavengers.  Just 
outside  the  village  I  counted  more  than 
sixty  skulls  in  a  little  hollow,  and  it 
was  evident  from  their  appearance  that 
nearly  all  of  them  had  been  severed 
from  the  bodies  by  axes  and  yataghans. 
From  the  remains  of  female  wearing 
apparel  scattered  about,  it  is  plain  that 
many  of  the  persons  here  massacred 
were  women.  It  is  to  be  feared,  also, 
that  some  of  the  richer  villagers  were 
subjected  to  cruel  tortures  before  being 
put  to  death,  in  hopes  that  they  would 
reveal  the  existence  of  hidden  treasure. 
Thus  Petro  Triandaphyllos  and  Pope 
Necio  were  roasted,  and  Stoyan  Stoy- 
choff  had  his  ears,  nose,  hands,  and 
feet  cut  off.  Enough  I  think  has  been 
said  to  show  that  to  Aclimet  Agha 
and  his  men  belongs  the  distinction  of 
having  committed  perhaps  the  most 
heinous  crime  that  has  stained  the 
history  of  the  present  century.  Nana 
Sahib  alone,  I  should  say,  having  ri- 
valled their  deeds.  Yet  for  this  in- 
famous deed  Achmet  Agha  received 
the    order    of    the    Medjidie  ! '      Mr. 
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Haring  added,  that  a  Turk  who  accom-  completely  when  he    really  saw  what 

panied  him  from  Bazardjik,  and  who  on  his  countrymen  had  done,  and  was  as 

the  way  had  been  loud  in  his  donun-  horror-stricken  as  himself, 

ciation  of  the  rebels,  changed  his  tone  Dealing  with  the  manner  in  which 
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the  insurrection  generally  in  Bulgaria  Bazouks  to   the  north  of  Sofia.     Some 

was  suppressed,  Mr.  Baring  denied  the  of    the   dead  were  decapitated  by   the 

truth   of    certain    exaggerated    reports  conquerors,    who    brought    the    heads 

which  had  reached  England,  but  went  into  Sofia  on  bayonets   and  poles,  and 

on  to  add : — "  It  is  utterly  untrue  that  took  them  to  the   Konak,   where   the 


cartloads  of  heads  were  ever  paraded  in 
the  streets  of  any  town  ;  but  I  think 
I  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  story, 
which  was  telegraphed  to  England, 
from  Servia.  During  the  insurrection, 
about  150  insurgents  crossed  over  from 
Roumania,  in  the  Itadetzky,  and  were 
encountered   and    defeated   by  Bashi- 


Pasha  told  them  that  he  wanted  not 
dead  men's  heads  but  live  prisoners, 
from  whom  he  could  obtain  evidence. 
It  is  not  true  that  women  or  children 
have  been  publicly  sold  in  the  streets 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  authorities 
at  Philippopolis  or  Tatar-Bazardjik. 
During    the     terrific     confusion     that 
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followed  tlio  insurrection,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  children  were  lost. 
Some  of  these  have  been  taken  into  the 
houses  of  charitable  persons,  and  others 
liave  now  been  recovered  by  their  pa- 
rents. Some  may  be  in  the  houses  of 
Mussulmans,  but  I  have  not  heard  of 
one  single  properly-authenticated  case 
of  sale.  In  fact,  respectable  Bulgarians 
themselves,  at  Philippopolis  and  else- 
where, have  told  me  that  these  stories 
of  sales  are  only  fabrications.  As  re- 
gards young  women,  a  certain  number 
have  no  doubt  been  carried  off  from 
different  villages  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks, 
who  keep  them  in  their  harems — e.^., 
after  the  awful  massacre  of  Batak, 
about  eighty  young  women  and  girls 
were  taken  to  Mussulman  villages, 
where  they  still  are.' 

In  concluding  his  report  Mr.  Baring 
remarked  : — '  There  was  undoubtedly  a 
revolution,  which  had  to  be  suppressed 
by  armed  force.  A  small  minority  of 
the  population  committed  reprehensible 
acts,  which  merited  punishment.  The 
Oovernment  of  ]\Iahmoud  Pasha  is  to 
blame  for  the  calling  out  of  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  for  had  it  sent  troops  earlier, 
this  disastrous  measure  would  never 
have  been  necessary.  It  is  also  to 
blame  for  allowing  revolutionary  agents 
to  circulate  under  its  very  eyes,  with- 
out taking  measures  to  counteract  the 
spread  of  their  pernicious  doctrines. 
The  manner  in  which  the  rising  was 
suppressed  was  inhuman  in  the  last 
degree,  fifty  innocent  persons  suffering 
for  every  guilty  one.  The  deeds  of 
i)lood  I  have  spoken  of,  and  the  misery 
1  have  witnessed,  must  rouse  just  in- 


dignation in  every  mind  ;  but  the  infa- 
mous conduct  of  those  agitators,  who, 
to  serve  the  selfish  ends  of  States  whose 
only  object  is  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment, have  not  shrunk  from  exciting 
poor  ignorant  peasants  to  revolt,  thus 
desolating  thousands  of  homes,  and 
leaving  to  a  fine  rich  province  a  legacy 
of  tears,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
escape  without  their  share  of  public 
execration.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  deemed  it  high  time 
that  the  voice  of  England  should  be 
heard  upon  these  hideous  deeds,  and  in 
September,  1876,  published  a  pamphlet 
on  '  Bulgarian  Horrors,  and  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  East.'  He  urged  that  Eng- 
land should  aim  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  three  great  objects,  in  addition 
to  the  termination  of  the  war,  viz., 
1.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  anarchical  mis- 
rule, the  plundering,  the  murdering, 
which  still  desolated  Bulgaria ;  2.  To 
make  effectual  provision  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  outrages  recently  per- 
petrated under  the  sanction  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  by  excluding  its 
administrative  action  for  the  future  not 
only  from  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina, 
but  also,  and  above  all,  from  Bulgaria ; 
3.  To  redeem  by  such  measures  the 
honour  of  the  British  name,  which  in 
the  deplorable  events  of  the  year  had 
been  more  gravely  compromised  than 
he  had  known  it  to  be  at  any  former 
period.  '  Let  us  insist,'  he  said,  '  that 
our  Government,  which  has  been  work- 
ing in  one  direction,  shall  work  in  the 
other,  and  shall  apply  all  its  vigour  to 
concur  with  the  other  States  of  Europe 
in    obtaining    the    extinction    of    the 
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Turkish  executive  power  in  Bulgaria. 
Let  the  Turks  now  carry  away  their 
abuses  in  the  only  possible  manner, 
namely,  by  carrying  off'  themselves. 
Their  Zaptiehs  and  their  Mudirs,  their 
Bimbashis  and  their  Yuzbacliis,  their 
Kaimakams  and  their  Pashas,  one  and 
all,  bag  and  baggage,  shall,  I  hope, 
clear  out  from  the  province  they  have 
desolated  and  profaned.  .  .  .  If  it  be 
allowable  that  the  executive  power  of 
Turkey  should  renew  at  this  great 
crisis,  by  permission  or  authority  of 
Europe,  the  charter  of  its  existence  in 
Bulgaria,  then  there  is  not  on  record, 
since  the  beginnings  of  political  society, 
a  protest  that  man  has  lodged  against 
intolerable  misgovernr"<^"t,  or  a  stroke 
he  has  dealt  at  loathsome  jyranny,  that 
ought  not  henceforward  to  be  branded 
as  a  crime.' 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Gladstone  fol- 
lowed up  his  pamphlet  by  an  address 
to  his  constituents  on  Blackheath.  This 
speech  not  only  furnished  a  watchword 
for  the  campaign  which  followed,  but 
is  amongst  the  most  eloquent  and  im- 
passioned of  the  ex-Premier's  j5olitical 
orations.  The  speaker  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  at 
various  points  in  his  address  the  meet- 
ing was  literally  carried  away  by  the 
strength  of  its  emotions.  Eeferring  to 
the  massacre  at  Glencoe,  the  atrocities 
of  Badajoz,  the  revolt  of  Cephalonia, 
and  the  more  recent  revolt  in  Jamaica, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  '  To  compare  those 
proceedings  to  what  we  are  now  dealing 
with,  is  an  insult  to  the  common  sense 
of  Europe.  They  may  constitute  a 
dark  page  in  British  history,  but  if  you 


could  concentrate  the  whole  of  that 
p-Age,  or  every  one  of  them,  into  a 
single  point  and  a  single  spot,  it  would 
not  be  worthy  to  appear  upon  one  of 
the  pages  that  will  hereafter  consign 
to  everlasting  infamy  the  proceedings 
of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria.'  With  re- 
gard to  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and 
the  terms  to  be  offered  to  the  Turk,  he 
would  say  to  the  latter,  '  You  shall 
receive  a  reasonable  tribute  ;  you  shall 
retain  your  titular  sovereignty  ;  your 
empire  shall  not  be  invaded  ;  but  never 
again  while  the  years  roll  their  course, 
so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  deter- 
mine, never  again  shall  the  hand  of 
violence  be  raised  by  you  ;  never  again 
shall  the  dire  refinements  of  cruelty  be 
devised  by  you  for  the  sake  of  making 
mankind  miserable  in  Bulgaria.'  Pas- 
sing on  to  the  question  how  this  effec- 
tual prevention  was  to  be  secured,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  it  could  only  be  done 
with  safety  by  the  united  action  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe.  The  mind  and  the 
heart  of  Europe  must  be  one  in  this 
matter.  The  assent  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  England,  and 
Ital3^  was  not  only  important,  but  iu- 
disjjensable,  to  entire  success  and  satis- 
faction. Yet  there  were  two  Powers 
whose  position  was  such  that  they 
stood  forth  far  before  the  rest  in  autho- 
rity, in  the  means  of  effectually  ajjply- 
ing  that  authority,  and  in  responsi- 
bility upon  this  great  question,  viz., 
England  and  Eussia.  Enlarging  still 
further  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Gladstone 
observed : — 

'I  am   far   from   supposing- — I  am   not   such   a 
dreamer  as  to  suppose,  tliat   Russia,  more  than  any 
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utlicr  country,  is  exoiniit  from  selti.slinoss  and  ambi- 
tion. But  she  lias  also  williiu  her.  like  other  coun- 
tries, the  ])ulse  of  hnmnnity,  and,  for  my  owa  part, 


Tlicir  power  is  immense.  The  power  of  Russia  by 
laud  for  acting  upon  those  countries  as  against  Tur- 
key is  perfectly  resistless;  the  power  of  England  hy 
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I  believe  it  is  the  pulse  of  humanity  which  is  now 
throbbing  almost  un.'oveniably  in  her  people.  Upon 
the  concord  and  In  arty  co-operation— not  upon  a 
mere  hollow  truce  between  England  and  Russia, 
lint  upon  their  concord  and  hearty  cordial  co-opera- 
licjn — depends  a  good  settlement  of  this  question. 


sea  is  scarcely  less  important  at  this  moment.  Fur, 
I  ask  you,  what  would  lie  the  condition  of  the  Tur- 
kish armies  if  tlie  British  Admiral  now  in  Besika 
Bay  wore  (o  inform  the  Government  of  Conslan'i- 
nople  that  from  that  hour,  uutil  atonement  had  been 
made — until  punishment  had  descended,  uutil  justice 
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iKui  been  viudicated-not  a  man,  nor  a  sbip,  nor  a  describe  the    COuduct   of   his    opi30nents 
boat,  slioulil  cross  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  or  ,  -r>    i         •  • 

the  cloudy  Euxiue,  or  the  bright  .Bgean,  to  carry  '^^  worse  tlian  any  Bulgarian  atrocity  : 

aid  to  the  Tiirtish  troops  ? '  he  strongly  condemned  the  '  designing 
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This  address  drew  forth  a  reply  from  politicians  who  take  advantage  of  sub- 
Lord  Beaconsfield.     Speaking  at  Ayles-  lime   sentiments,  and  apply   them  for 
bury,  he  admitted  that  the  Ministerial  the  furtherance  of  their  sinister  ends.' 
policy  was  unpopular,  but  went  on  to  This    language,    though     endorsed    in 
114 
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some  quarters,  was  warmly  denouuced 
as  painful  and  extraordinary  trifling  in 
others. 

Lord  Derby  directed  SirHenry  Elliot, 
our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to 
lay  the  results  of  Mr.  Baring's  inquiry 
into  the  Turkish  atrocities  in  Bulgaria 
before  the  Sultan,  and  to  demand  the 
])unishmont  of  the  offenders.  This  de- 
mand, however,  practically  went  unen- 
forced. On  the  1st  of  November,  Tur- 
ke}-,  under  pressure  from  Russia,  agreed 
to  an  armistice  of  eight  weeks.  On 
the  2nd  the  Emperor  of  Russia  pledged 
his  sacred  word  of  honour  to  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  in  the  most  serious 
and  solemn  manner,  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  acquiring  Constantinople  ; 
and  that,  if  necessity  compelled  him  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  Bulgaria,  it  would 
only  be  provisionally,  and  until  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation were  secured.  He  desired  the 
ambassador  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust  which  had  gathered 
in  England  against  Russia.  Notwith- 
standing these  pacific  assurances,  on  the 
Uth  Lord  Beaconstield  delivered  a  war- 
like speech  at  the  Ministerial  banquet 
at  the  Guildhall.  Apprised  of  the 
tenor  of  his  speech,  the  Czar  stated  on 
the  following  day  at  Moscow  that,  if 
the  Porte  did  not  accede  to  his  de- 
mands, Russia  would  be  prepared  to 
act  independentl}'. 

Lord  Salisbury  arrived  at  Constanti- 
noi)le  on  the  5th  of  December,  to 
attend  the  Conference,  and  on  the  8th 
a  great  meeting  took  place  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the    Eastern    Question.      The 


Duke  of  "Westminster  occupied  the 
chair  at  the  afternoon  conference,  which 
was  addressed  by  representative  men 
connected  with  the  army,  with  letters, 
and  with  religion,  including  Mr.  An- 
thony Trollope,  Professor  Bryce,  Mr. 
Richard,  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Sir  G. 
Campbell,  the  Rev.  Dr.  AUon,  and  Sir 
H.  Havelock.  The  evening  meeting, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Canon  Liddon,  Lord  Wave- 
ney,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  and  others.  Mr.  Free- 
man, referring  to  one  interpretation  of 
the  doctrine  of  British  interests,  said, 
'  Perish  the  interests  of  England,  perish 
our  dominion  in  India,  sooner  than  wo 
should  strike  one  blow,  or  speak  one 
word  on  behalf  of  the  wrong  against 
the  right.'  Professor  Fawcett  said 
they  had  been  enjoined  to  '  forgive  and 
forget,'  but  they  could  never  forget 
that  England's  present  rulers  had  done 
all  that  they  could  do  to  associate  the 
name  of  England  with  the  most 
abominable  cruelties  that  ever  disgraced 
Europe,  and  with  the  most  detestable 
Government  that  ever  afflicted  man- 
kind. There  was  one  Minister  at  least 
who  ought  never  to  be  forgiven,  and 
that  was  the  present  Prime  Minister. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  proceedings, 
however,  centred  in  the  speech  whicli 
it  was  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
deliver.  When  the  risjht  lion,  ijenth'- 
man  rose,  he  was  received  (as  at  Black - 
heath)  with  almost  unbounded  demon- 
strations of  applause.  After  declaring 
that  no  change  of  the  public  sentiment 
of  England   had   taken   place   on  this 
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question,  aud  re^judiating  the  assertion 
tliat  the  conveners  of  that  meeting  had 
any  desire  to  embarrass  the  (iovern- 
ment,  he  expressed  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  general  feeling  and  knowledge 
of  the  Conference — that  the  power  and 
reputation  and  influence  of  England 
had,  for  a  long  period  of  time  within 
the  past  twelve  months,  and  in  regard 
to  that  enormous  question,  been  em- 
ployed for  purposes  and  to  an  effect 
directly  at  variance  with  tlie  convic- 
tions of  the  country.  Lord  Beacons- 
iield,  he  observed,  had  made  several 
speeches,  but  it  was  not  until  his  latest 
utterance  at  Aylesbury  that  he  appeared 
conscious  that  England  had  duties  to 
j^erform  towards  the  Christian  popula- 
tions of  Turkey.  '  In  that  speech  I 
recognise  first  of  all  this  admission, 
that  we  had  duties  towards  the  subject 
populations — an  acknowledgment  which 
we  were  never  able  to  obtain  during 
the  session.  Not  one  word,  not  one 
syllable,  to  tliat  effect,  could  we  draw 
from  tbe  lips  of  the  ]\Iinister.  The 
first  declaration  of  it,  if  I  remember 
aright,  was  made  by  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  in  some  speech  in  the  North,  in 
which  he  said,  "  Of  course,  we  are  all 
aware  of  our  duties  to  the  Christian 
populations  of  Turkey."  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  that  they  were  aware  of 
it ;  but  I  am  not  the  less  sorry  that 
during  the  whole  session  of  Parliament, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  correspon- 
dence that  filled  the  Blue-books,  the 
recognition  of  that  obligation  is,  so  far 
as  I  know,  nowhere  to  be  found.' 

After   making    this    effective    point, 
Mr.  Gladstone  tui-ned  to  the  Confer- 


ence, and  expressed  a  fervent  hope  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  instructions  were  not 
in  accordance  with  the  Guildhall  speech, 
but  that  his  lordship's  own  clear  sight 
and  generous  instincts  would  have  free 
scope  at  Constantinople.  He  also 
trusted  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  would 
insist  on  the  future  independence  of 
the  provinces,  or  at  least  of  such  a 
mediate  autonomy  as  would  insure  them 
against  arbitrary  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. The  speaker,  in  his  peroration, 
referred  to  the  work  indicated,  not 
merely  as  a  worthy  deed,  but  as  an 
absolute  duty.  '  It  is  a  case  of  posi- 
tive obligation,  and,  under  the  strin- 
gent pressure  of  that  obligation,  I  say 
that,  if  at  length  long-suffering  and 
long-oppressed  humanity  in  these  pro- 
vinces is  lifting  itself  from  the  ground, 
and  beginning  again  to  contemplate 
the  heavens,  it  is  our  business  to  assist 
the  work.  It  is  our  business  to  ac- 
knowledge the  obligation,  to  take  part 
in  the  burden,  and  it  is  our  privilege 
to  claim  for  our  countiy  a  share  in  the 
honour  and  in  the  fame.  This  acknow- 
ledgment of  duty,  this  attempt  to 
realise  the  honour,  is  what  we  at  least 
shall  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the 
Government ;  and  with  nothing  less 
than  this  shall  we  who  are  assembled 
here  be,  under  any  circumstances,  per- 
suaded to  say  "  Content."  ' 

Mr.  Carlyle,  who  had  been  invited  to 
join  the  Conference,  wrote  a  letter  in 
which  he  said,  ,'  The  only  clear  advice 
I  have  to  give  is,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
the  unspeakable  Turk  should  be  imme- 
diately struck  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  country   left    to    honest  European 
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guidance,  delaying  wliieli  can  be  jji-ofit- 
able  or  agreeable  only  to  gamblers  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  but  distressing 
and  unprofitable  to  all  other  men.' 
One    excellent    effect    of     this    public 


stantinople  was  being  awaited  with 
considerable  anxiety,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  strong  hopefulness,  by  the 
English  people. 

The  Constantinople  Conference  met 
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agitation    had   been    to    convince    the     on  the  23rd  of  December,  and  just  as     I 
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Government  of  the  reality  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Christian  populations 
of  Turkey,  and  of  the  necessity  for 
stronger  measures  than  they  had  at 
first  contemplated.  The  Conference  at 
St.  James's  Hall  would  have  had  an 
even  deeper  and  wider  influence,  how- 
ever, but  for  the  fact  that  the  result 
of  the  diplomatic  Conference   at  Con- 


a  stringent  scheme  of  reform  and 
guarantees  had  been  drawn  up,  the 
Plenipotentiaries  were  informed  of  the 
promulgation  of  a  new  Ottoman  con- 
stitution. On  the  30th,  the  Porte 
announced  that  it  had  a  counter-pro- 
position to  make.  This  was  not  then 
produced,  and  matters  dragged  their 
slow   length  along  until  the  20th  of 
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.January,  1877,  when  the  Conference 
closed.  The  Turkish  Government  had 
rejected  the  proposals  of  the  European 
Powers.  These  proposals  had  been 
reduced  to  two,  viz.,  an  International 
Commission  nominated  by  Europe 
without  executive  powers,  and  the 
appointment  of  Valis  (governors- 
general)  by  the  Sultan  for  five  years, 
with  the  apjiroval  of  guaranteeing 
Governments.  Less  than  these  de- 
mands the  Powers  would  not  accept, 
but  they  were  rejected  by  the  Ottoman 
( ioverument  as  '  contrary  to  the  inte- 
grity, independence,  and  dignity  of  the 
Empire.' 

During  the  recess  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke  on  several  occasions  upon  the  all- 
absorbing  topic  then  agitating  the 
public  mind.  At  Hawarden  he  dwelt 
upon  the  condition  of  Turkey,  and 
pleaded  that  it  was  the  wretched 
Turkish  system,  and  not  the  Turks 
themselves,  whom  we  should  judge. 
He  hoped  that  a  remedy  might  be 
found  for  the  existing  melancholy  con- 
dition of  things.  When  the  Constanti- 
nople Conference  failed,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  alluding  to  this  'great 
transaction  and  woeful  fiiilure,'  threw 
the  responsibility  of  the  situation  on 
the  Government.  In  an  address  to 
the  electors  of  Frome  he  referred 
strongly  to  the  tremendous  responsi- 
Ijility  of  Ministers ;  and  in  a  speech 
at  the  Taunton  railway-station  he 
said,  with  reference  to  the  injunction 
to  himself  and  his  friends  to  mind 
their  own  business,  that  the  Eastern 
(Question  was  their  own  business.  As 
to  the  treaties  of   1856  being  in  force. 


his  opinion  upon  this  point  was  given 
in  one  sentence — Turkey  had  entirely 
broken  those  treaties,  and  tramj^led 
them  under  foot.  If  the  treaties  were 
in  force,  we  were  bound  to  Turkey  by 
a  several  as  well  as  a  joint  guarantee. 
But  it  was  ridiculous  to  sa}'^  that  these 
treaties  were  in  force  as  between  Turkey 
and  ourselves. 

Parliament  opened  on  the  8th  of 
February.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
reply  to  a  powerful  speech  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  the  Premier  said  he  believed 
that  any  interference  directed  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Turkish  Christians  would  only  make 
tlieir  sufferings  worse.  He  asked  for  a 
calm,  sagacious,  and  statesmanlike  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  subject,  never 
forgetting  the  great  interests  of  Eng- 
land, if  it  was  to  have  any  solution  at 
all.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  during 
the  debate  on  the  Address,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  that  he  was  prepared  to  stand 
by  every  statement  he  had  made  in  the 
autumn;  and  on  the  lOtli  he  initiated 
a  debate  upon  the  Eastern  Question 
generally,  but  with  special  reference  to 
our  treaty  obligations.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  demanded  the  entire  freedom 
of  England  from  any  obligation  to  the 
Porte,  and  enlarged  upon  the  contra- 
dictory declarations  of  recent  negotia- 
tions, Foreign  Office  documents.  Queen's 
Speech,  and  Ministerial  orations.  The 
country,  he  maintained,  must  be  left 
absolutely  free  to  act  upon  the  dictates 
of  policy,  justice,  and  humanity.  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy  said  that  if  the 
Eastern  knot  were  difficult  to  untie, 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  Eng- 
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land  to  apply  the  sword  to  cut  it.  The 
( lovevnmeut,  without  being  obliged  to 
go  to  war  with  Turkey,  were  pledged 
to  maintain  the  faith  of  treaties  which 
they  had  no  right  to  violate. 

During  the  animated  debate  which 
ensued,    Mr.    Gladstone  furnished  an- 
other proof  of  his  claim  to  be  accoun- 
ted,   perhaps,    the    readiest   and    most 
effective  debater  of  his  time.     Having 
l:)een  taken  to  task  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  he 
retorted  in  an  impromptu  speech,  which, 
for  incisiveness  and  effect,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  listened  to  it. 
3[r.  Chaplin  complained  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone   and    a    certain    portion    of   the 
jjiberal  party  had  endeavoured  to  regu- 
late the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
liy   pamphlets,    by  speeches  at  public 
meetings,  and  by  a  so-called  National 
Conference,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
hands    of  the  Executive   Government. 
( )ne  of  two  things  he  maintained  the 
right    hon.    gentleman    must    do — he 
umst  either    make    good  or   withdraw 
his    assertions ;     there    was    no    other 
course  which  it  was  open  to  a  man  of 
honour  to  follow.     The  Speaker,  being 
appealed  to,  ruled  that  the  last  expres- 
sion exceeded  the  limits  of  Parliamen- 
tary   discussion.        The    hon.    member 
withdrew  it,  but  concluded  by  expres- 
sing his   regret   that   the   right   hon. 
member  for  Greenwich  had,  during  the 
recess,    done   so   much  to   impair  that 
respect  and  esteem  which  they  on  all 
sides  felt  for  him  in  that  House,  and 
to  shake  to  its  foundation  the  great 
and  splendid  reputation  of  a  man  whom 
England  had  long  learnt  to  regard,  and 
as  he  and  all  admitted  him  to  be,  anions 


the  greatest  of  her  sons.     He  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chaplin  speedily  discovered  how- 
profound  had  been  his  mistake  in  beard- 
ing the  lion  of  debate.     Mr.  Gladstone 
at  once  rose  ;    and,   in  seconding  the 
motion  for  adjournment,  expressed  his 
surjirise  that  for  the   first  time  in   a 
public    career    extending    over   nearly 
half  a  century,  he  should  be  accused  of 
a  disinclination  to  meet  his  opponents 
in  fair  fight.     Why  had  not  the  hon. 
gentleman  attended  those  jJublic  meet- 
ings of  which  he  complained  ?     As  far 
as  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)   was  concerned, 
it  was  perfectly  well  known  to  Liberals 
and  Tories  alike  that  he  had  shrunk 
from  meeting  the  public  on  this  ques- 
tion.    '  But    such    is    the    depth    and 
strength  of  the  sentiment  which   has 
taken  possession  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  England  in  reference  to  this  question, 
that  I,  in  my  poor  and  feeble  person, 
simply  because  I  have  been  associated 
with  that  sentiment,  have  felt  it  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  the  manifestation 
of  this  almost  unexampled  national  and 
popular  feeling.'     After  a  scathing  re- 
buke of  Lord  George  Hamilton,  who 
had  twice  interrupted  the  course  of  his 
speech,  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  returned  to 
Mr.    Chaplin  : — '  He   says,   sir,   that  I 
have  been    an    inflammatory   agitator, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  I  have  got  into 
this  House,  I  have  no  disposition  to 
chant  in  the  same  key.     But   before 
these    debates    ai:e    over^before    this 
question  is  settled — the  hon.  gentleman 
will  know  more  about  my  opinions  than 
he  knows  at    present,   or   is   likely  to 
know   to-night.     I  am   not   about   to 
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reveal  now  to  the  hon.  gentleman  the  comes  in  his  turn  to  be  accused  of 
secrets  of  a  mind  so  inferior  to  his  own.  cowardice  by  a  man  of  the  next  gene- 
I  am  not  so  young  as  to  think  that  his     ration  to  himself,  he  probably  may  find 


obliging  inquiries  supply  me  with  the 
opportunities  most  advantageous  to  the 
public  interest  for  the  laying  out  of  the 
plan  of  a  campaign.  By  the  time  the 
hon.  member  is  as  old  as  I  am,  if  he 
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it  convenient  to  refer  to  the  reply  1 
am  now  making,  and  to  make  it  a 
model,  or,  at  all  events,  to  take  from  it 
hints  and  suggestions,  with  which  to 
dispose  of  the  antagonist  that  may  then 
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rise  a<rainst  him.'  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
glad  that  there  was  a  tremendous  feel- 
ing abroad  upon  this  Eastern  Question. 
He  had  been  told  that  by  the  pamphlet 
he  wrote,  and  the  speech  he  delivered, 
he  had  done  all  this  mischief,  and  agi- 
tated Europe  and  the  world ;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  why  did  not  the 
hon.  gentleman,  by  writing  another 
pamphlet,  anddeliveringanother  speech, 
put  the  whole  thing  right  ?  If  he  (the 
speaker)  had  done  anything,  it  was 
only  in  the  same  way  that  a  man  ap- 
plies a  match  to  an  enormous  mass  of 
i'uel  which  had  been  already  prepared. 
Before  his  pamphlet  appeared,  Lord 
Derby  had  telegraphed  to  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  that  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  Turkish  troops  had  roused  a  uni- 
versal feeling  of  indignation  in  all 
classes  of  English  society.  It  was  the 
nation  that  led  the  classes  and  the 
leaders  in  this  matter,  and  not  the 
classes  and  leaders  who  led  the  nation. 
■  1  will  teU  the  hon.  gentleman,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Gladstone,  '  something  in 
answer  to  his  questions,  and  it  is  that 
I  will  tell  him  nothing  at  all.  I  will 
take  my  own  counsel,  and  beg  to  inform 
him  that  he  shall  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  complain,  when  the  accounts 
come  to  be  settled  and  cast  up  at  the 
end  of  the  whole  matter,  of  any  reti- 
cence or  suppressions  on  my  part.'  As 
to  what  he  (the  speaker)  had  told  the 
people  of  Taunton,  it  was  briefly  this 
— that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
watch  the  policy  of  the  Government ; 
that  in  the  acts, in  the  language,  and 
in  the  tendency  of  Lord  Salisbury  he 
Lad  great  confidence  ;  but  that  he  did 


not  know  whether  the  Government  had 
one  policy  or  two  policies.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone concluded  his  spirited  retort  with 
this  appeal  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion : — 

'  We  have,  I  thiiik,  the  most  solemn  and  tlie 
greatest  question  to  determine  that  has  come  before 
Parliament  in  my  time.  It  is  only  under  very  rare 
circumstances  that  such  a  question — the  question  of 
the  East — can  be  fully  raised,  fully  developed  and 
exhibited,  and  fully  brought  homo  to  the  minds  of 
men  with  that  force,  with  that  command,  with  that 
absorbing  power,  which  it  ought  to  exercise  over 
them.  In  the  original  entrance  of  the  Turks  into 
Europe,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  turning  point 
in  human  history.  To  a  great  extent  it  continues 
to  be  the  cardinal  question,  the  question  which  casts 
into  the  shade  every  other  question,  and  the  ques- 
tion which  is  now  brought  before  the  mind  of  the 
country  far  more  fully  than  at  any  period  of  our 
history,  far  more  fully  than  even  at  the  time  of  tho 
Crimean  War,  when  we  were  pouring  forth  our 
blood  and  treasure  in  what  we  thought  to  be  the 
cause  of  justice  and  right.  And  I  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  my  audience  at  Taunton, 
not  a  blind  prejudice  against  this  man  or  that,  but 
a  great  watchfulness,  and  the  duty  of  great  activity. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  feel  that  he  is  bound 
for  himself,  according  to  his  opportunities,  to 
examine  what  belongs  to  this  question,  with  regard 
to  which  it  can  never  be  forgotten  that  we  are  those 
who  set  up  the  power  of  Turkey  in  1854  ;  that  we 
are  those  who  gave  her  the  strength  which  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  Bulgarian  massacres ;  that  we  are 
those  who  made  the  treaty  arrangements  that  have 
secured  her  for  twenty  years  from  almost  a  single 
hour  of  uneasiness  brought  about  by  foreign  inter- 
vention ;  and  that,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  greater 
and  nothing  deeper  than  our  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  one  and  all,  that 
we  do  not  allow  any  consideration,  either  of  party 
or  personal  convenience,  to  prevent  us  from  endea- 
vouring to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  disdiarge  this 
great  duty,  that  now,  at  length,  in  the  East,  lias 
spruug  up  ;  and  th.it  in  the  midst  of  this  great  op- 
portunity, when  all  Europe  has  been  called  to  col- 
lective action,  and  when  something  like  Euroj>ean 
concert  has  been  established,  when  we  learn  the 
deep  human  interests  that  are  involved  in  every 
stage  of  the  question — as  far  as  England  at  least  is 
concerned — every  Englisliman  should  strive  to  the 
utmost  of  his  might  that  justice  shall  be  done.' 

These  eloquent  words  were  followed 
by    protracted   cheering — cheering  at 
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which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himself  said  he  could  not  feel  sui-prised. 
Another  debate  on  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion took  place  before  the  recess,  on  a 
motion,  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  affirming  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  adequate  securi- 
ties for  the  better  government  of  Tur- 
key, Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  read 
extracts  from  speeches  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
Cretan  Insurrection,  to  show  that 
whereas  he  now  refused  the  Turks  even 
a  twelvemonth's  respite,  and  acknow- 
ledged none  but  humanitarian  motives, 
he  then  contemplated  Turkish  reform 
must  be  the  work  of  a  generation,  and 
that  the  duty  of  neutrality  was  supe- 
rior to  that  of  humanity.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Grladstone  showed  that  his  as- 
sailant had  used  garbled  extracts  fi'om 
old  speeches,  which  were  susceptible  of 
a  different  interpretation  being  put 
upon  them.  In  a  correspondence  with 
Sir  Henry  Elliot,  Mr.  Gladstone  also 
vindicated  himself  from  an  erroneous 
interpretation  that  had  been  put  on  his 
'  bag  and  baggage  '  declaration,  which, 
he  explained,  did  not  mean  turning  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe,  but  that  all  the 
civil,  military,  and  police  authorities 
should  leave  the  country. 

A  Protocol  was  signed  at  the  English 
Foreign  Office,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
stating  that  the  Powers  proposed  to 
watch  carefully, by  means  of  their  repre- 
sentatives at  Constantinople,  and  their 
local  agents,  the  manner  in  which  the 
promises  of  the  Ottoman  Government 
were  carried  into  effect.  If  their  hoi)es 
should  be  once  more  disappointed,  and 
if   the  condition  of  the  Christian  sub- 


jects of  the  Sultan  should  not  be  im- 
proved in  a  manner  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  complications  which  pe- 
riodically disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
East,  they  thought  it  right  to  declare 
that  such  a  state  of  affixirs  would  be 
incompatible  with  their  interests,  and 
those  of  Europe  in  general.  The  Tur- 
kish Government  rejilied  that  it  was 
not  aware  how  it  could  have  deserved 
so  ill  of  justice  and  civilisation  as  to 
see  itself  placed  in  a  humiliating  posi- 
tion without  example  in  the  world. 
On  the  24th  of  April  war  was  declared 
by  Russia,  the  Czar's  manifesto  giving 
as  the  reasons  for  this  step  the  refusal 
of  guarantees  by  the  Porte  for  the  pro- 
posed reforms,  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  rejection  of  the  Proto- 
col. England,  Fi-ance,  and  Italy  issued 
proclamations,  on  the  1st  of  May,  en- 
joining strict  neutrality  in  the  war  then 
pending  between  Turkey  and  Russia. 

On  the  7th  a  great  debate  was 
opened  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Disappointed  with  the 
course  of  the  negotiations,  and  incensed 
at  the  attitude  of  Turkey,  he  had  given 
notice  that  he  should  move  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  : — 

'  First :  Tliat  this  House  finds  just  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  complaint  in  tlie  conduct  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  with  regard  to  the  despatch  written 
by  tlie  Earl  of  Derby  on  September  21,  1876,  and 
relating  to  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria.  Second : 
That  until  such  conduct  shall  have  been  essentially 
changed,  and  guarantees  on  behalf  of  the  subject 
populations  other  than  the  promises  or  ostensible 
measures  of  the  Pofto  shall  have  been  provided, 
that  Government  will  be  deemed  by  this  House  to 
have  lost  all  claim  to  receive  either  the  material  or 
the  moral  support  of  the  British  Crown.  Third : 
That  in  the  midst  of  the  complications  which  exist, 
and  the  war  which  has  actually  begun,  this  Hou.«o 
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carucstly  desires  tlio  iufiucnco  of  the  British  Crowu 
in  the  Councils  of  Europe  to  be  employed  with  a 
view  to  the  early  and  effectual  development  of  local 
liberty  and  practical  self-govemmeut  in  the  dis- 
turbed provinces  of  Turkey,  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  oppression  which  they  now  suffer,  without  tlie 
imjjosition  upon  them  of  any  other  foreign  domi- 
nion.    Fourth  :  Tliat  beariug  iu  mind  the  wise  and 


setting  forth  the  prayer  of  this  House,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  be  prepared 
and  presented  to  her  Majesty.' 

These  resolutions  were,  of  course, 
on  the  face  of  them,  hostile  to  the 
Government,  and    it  was  found    that 
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honourable  policy  of  this  country  in  the  Protocol  of 
April,  1826,  and  the  Treaty  of  July,  1827,  with  re- 
spect to  Greece  this  House  furthermore  earnestly 
desires  that  the  influence  of  the  British  Crown  may 
be  addressed  to  the  promoting  the  concert  of  the 
European  Powers  in  exacting  from  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  by  their  united  authority,  such  changes  in 
the  Government  of  Turkey  as  they  may  deem  to  be 
necessary  for  the  pui-jioses  of  humanity  and  justice, 
for  effectual  defence  against  intrigue,  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.    Fifth :  That  an  humble  Address, 


many  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
decHned  to  give  them  their  support,  on 
the  ground  that  they  pledged  England 
to  a  joint  policy  of  force  with  Russia. 
When  the  time  came  for  moving  them, 
therefore,  Mr.  Gladstone  announced 
that  he  accepted  a  verbal  amendment 
of  the  second  resolution,  which  in  its 
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amended  form  simply  declared  that  so,  but  would  cordially  sujjport  the 
Turkey  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  sup-  amended  resolutions.  A  long  prelimi- 
port,    moral    and    material.     The    last     nary  discussion  ensued  upon  the  altered 
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three    resolutions    would   not  be    pro-  condition  of  affairs,  but  ultimately  the 

ceeded  with.      Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  standing  orders    were   postponed,   and 

had  given  notice  to  move  the  '  previous  Mr.    Gladstone   rose   to    propose    his 

question,'  now  said  he  should  not  do  resolutions  in  their  altered  form. 
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He  began  by  alluding  to  the  enor- 
mous number  of  manifestations  of  the 
opinion  of  the  country,  reports  of 
nearly  one  hundred  meetings  having 
reached  him  that  morning.  With  re- 
gard to  the  resolutions  passed  at  these 
meetings,  in  more  than  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  their  general  scope  had 
been  in  correspondence  not  merely  with 
the  first  two  of  his  resolutions,  but 
with  the  whole.  Coming  then  to  the 
general  question,  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
clear  and  tempered  eloquence,  discussed 
the  resolutions  in  their  entirety,  affirm- 
ing their  justice.  He  exposed  the 
different  views  prevailing  in  the 
Cabinet,  though  the  Government  had 
never  disclaimed  their  ill-omened 
phrase  of  promised  '  moral  support ' 
to  Turkey.  The  conduct  of  the 
Government  for  eighteen  months  back 
had  been  more  deplorable  than  the 
conduct  of  any  Government  since  the 
Peace  of  Vienna,  and  its  position  had 
been  most  ambiguous.  The  public 
mind  had  been  prepared  for  war,  and 
Lord  Derby's  answer  to  the  Gortscha- 
koft'  Circular  was  redolent  with  the  old 
odious  doctrine  of  '  moral  support.' 
With  regard  to  our  expostulations  and 
remonstrances,  the  Porte,  which  well 
understood  the  force  of  words,  knew 
that  our  expostulations  began  in  words 
and  that  they  ended  in  words ;  and  it 
was  time  that  the  people  of  England 
and  the  people  of  Turkish  Christian 
provinces  should  begin  to  understand 
as  much.  If  we  went  no  further  than 
this,  the  work  must  pass  into  the  hands 
of  others.  Reviewing  the  history  of 
the  atrocities.  Lord  Derby's   despatch. 


and  the  existing  deplorable  condition  of 
the  provinces,  he  insisted  that  the  guilt 
must  be  fixed,  not  on  the  minor  instru- 
ments, but  on  the  Turkish  Government, 
which  had  caused  and  encouraged  the 
massacres.  The  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte  had  been  led  by  the  conduct 
of  the  British  Government  to  look  upon 
Russia  as  their  best  friend,  and  we  had 
forced  upon  the  Czar  the  task  of  re- 
deeming them  from  oppression.  Mr. 
Gladstone  next  showed  how  firmly  and 
vigorously  a  Liberal  Government  had 
acted  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian  mas- 
sacres ;  and  giving  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji,  he  contended  that 
the  Crimean  War  deprived  the  Christians 
of  a  safeguard  which  we  were  bound 
to  make  good  to  them.  He  steadfastly 
adhered  to  the  whole  of  his  resolutions, 
but,  though  he  could  not  understand 
why  they  should  not  in  their  entirety 
receive  the  support  of  Lord  Harting- 
ton,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  not  be  expedient  or  becoming 
in  him  to  ask  the  Speaker  to  go  through 
the  idle  form  of  putting  each  of  them 
in  succession  from  the  chair. 

Mr.  Gladstone  asked,  in  conclusion, 
whether,  with  regard  to  the  great  battle 
of  freedom  against  oppression  then 
going  on,  we  in  England  could  lay  our 
hands  upon  our  hearts,  and  in  the  face 
of  God  and  man  say,  '  We  have  well 
and  sufficientl}'  performed  our  part  ?  ' 
Then  came  this  noble  peroration  : — 

'  Sir,  there  were  other  days  when  England  was  the 
liope  of  freedom.  Wlierever  in  the  world  a  high 
aspiration  was  entertained  or  a  noble  blow  was 
struck,  it  was  to  England  that  the  eyes  of  the  op- 
pressed were  always  tnvned— to  this  favourite,  this 
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darling  home  of  so  mucli  privilege  and  so  mudi 
happiness,  where  the  people  tliat  had  hiiilt  up  a 
noble  edifice  for  themselves  would,  it  was  well 
tnown,  he  ready  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  seciu-e 
ihe  benefit  of  the  same  inestimable  boon  for  others. 
Tou  talk  to  me  of  the  established  tradition  and 
pohey  in  regard  to  Tui-key.  I  ai)peal  to  an  estab- 
lished tradition,  older,  wider,  noblerfar— a  tradition 
not  which  disregards  British  interests,  but  which 
teaches  you  to  seek  the  promotion  of  these  interests 
in  obeying  the  dictates  of  honour  and  justice.  And, 
sir,  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  ?  Are  we  to  dress 
up  the  fantastic  ideas  some  people  entertain  about 
this  policy  and  that  policy  in  the  garb  of  British 
interests,  and  then,  with  a  new  and  base  idolatry, 
fall  down  and  wor-ship  them  ?  Or  are  we  to  look 
not  at  the  sentiment,  but  at  the  hard  facts  of  the 
case  which  Lord  Derby  told  us  fifteen  years  ago — 
viz.,  that  it  is  the  populations  of  those  countries  that 
will  ultimately  possess  them — that  will  ultimately 
determine  their  abiding  condition  ?  It  is  to  this 
fact,  this  law,  that  we  should  look.  There  is  now 
before  the  world  a  glorious  prize.  A  portion  of  those 
tmhappy  people  are  still  as  yet  making  an  effort  to 
retrieve  what  they  have  lost  so  long,  but  have  not 
ceased  to  love  and  to  desire.  I  speak  of  t.hose  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Another  portion — a  band 
of  heroes  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen — stand 
on  the  rocks  of  Montenegro,  and  are  ready  now,  as 
they  have  ever  been  during  the  400  years  of  their 
exile  from  their  fertile  plains,  to  sweep  down  from 
their  fastnesses,  and  meet  the  Turks  at  any  odds 
for  the  re-establishment  of  justice  and  of  peace  in 
those  countries.  Another  portion  still,  the  5,000,000 
of  Bulgarians  cowed  and  beaten  down  to  the  ground, 
hardly  venturing  to  look  upwards,  even  to  their 
Father  in  Heaven,  have  extended  their  hands  to 
you ;  they  have  sent  you  their  petition,  they  have 
prayed  for  your  help  and  protection.  They  have 
told  you  that  they  do  not  seek  alliance  with  Russia, 
or  with  any  foreign  Power,  but  that  they  seek  to 
be  delivered  from  an  intolerable  burden  of  woe  and 
shame.  That  burden  of  woe  and  shame — the  greatest 
that  exists  on  God's  earth — is  one  that  we  thought 
imited  Europe  was  about  to  remove,  but  to  removing 
which,  for  the  present,  you  seem  to  have  no  efEca. 
eious  means  of  offering  even  the  smallest  practical 
contribution.  But,  sir,  the  removal  of  that  load  of 
woe  and  shame  is  a  great  and  noble  prize.  It  is  a 
prize  well  worth  competing  for.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  try  to  win  it.  I  believe  there  are  men  in 
the  Cabinet  who  would  try  to  win  it  if  they  were 
free  to  act  on  their  own  beliefs  ami  aspiration.  It 
is  not  yet  too  late,  I  say,  to  become  competitors  for 
that  prize,  but  be  assured  that  whetlier  you  mean  to 
claim  for  yourselves  even  a  single  leaf  in  that  im- 
mortal chaplet  of  renown,  which  will  bo  the  reward 


of  true  labour  in  that  cause,  or  whetlier  you  turn 
your  backs  upon  that  cause  and  upon  your  own  duty, 
I  believe  for  ouo  that  the  knell  of  Turkish  tyranny 
in  these  provinces  has  soimded.  So  far  as  human 
eye  can  judge,  it  is  about  to  be  destroyed.  The  de- 
struction may  not  come  in  the  way  or  by  the  means 
that  we  shoidd  choose ;  but  come  this  boon  from 
what  hands  it  may,  it  will  bo  a  noble  boon,  and  as 
a  noble  boon  will  gladly  be  accepted  by  Christendom 
and  the  world.' 

The  debate  was  continued  for  five 
dajrs.  In  the  course  of  it,  Mr.  Cross 
stated  that  now  that  war  had  broken 
out,  absolute  neutrality  was  the  rule 
of  the  Government,  and  neither  side 
would  have  either  moral  or  material 
support  from  England.  Conscious  of 
their  strength,  the  Government  would 
watch  the  course  of  events,  and,  if  an 
opportunity  offered  for  interposing 
their  good  offices,  they  would  not 
allow  it  to  pass.  These  Ministerial 
assurances  appeared  to  satisfy  a  large 
party  in  the  House  and  the  country. 
The  speakers  for  and  against  the  reso- 
lutions included  most  of  the  able  men 
of  both  parties.  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  other  advanced 
Liberal  members  spoke  warmly  against 
the  Government,  and  Mr.  Walter 
strongly  regretted  that  they  had  not 
used  the  power  of  coercion  earlier, 
affirming  that  public  opinion  would 
have  enforced  it  if  only  the  Bulgarian 
massacres  had  j^^eceded  the  Berlin 
Memorandum.  Mr.  Roebuck  (type  of 
Liberals  so-called)  rendered  a  service 
to  the  Government  which  was  grate- 
fully accepted,  and  delivered  a  speech 
against  the  resolutions.  The  one  sen- 
tence in  this  address,  perhaps,  which 
is  now  best  worth  preserving  is  that  in 
which  he  described  Mr.   Gladstone  as 
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'  a  man  whom  the  country  has  believed     influence  in   this  House  has  been  al- 
to be  one  of  its  greatest  and  most  de-     most  Ulimitable.'    Men  like  Sir  Robert 
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serving    and  most  patriotic  Ministers  Peel  and  Mr.  Eoebuck  failed  to  per- 

at  one  time  or  another — a  man  endowed  ceive  that  in  this  Eastern  Question  (as 

with    great    ability,    with   vast  power,  in  many  others  in  the  past)  it  was  his 

with  a    winning   manner,    and    whose  high    moral    courage    and  loftiness   of 
116 
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purpose  wliicli  liad  given  Mr.  Gladstone 
tliis  '  almost  illimitable  '  influence,  and 
that  were  now  urging  him  forward  in 
'  the  cause  of  oppressed  humanity.' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
insisted  that  all  idea  of  concerted  ac- 
tion was  now  out  of  the  question  ;  but 
Lord  Hartiugton  maintained  that  the 
resolutions  pointed  to  the  only  true 
policy  that  ought  to  guide  the  action 
of  the  Government.  In  summing  up 
the  debate,  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  in 
review  many  of  the  speeches  delivered, 
and  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Cross's  assur- 
ances (of  which  he  approved)  were  in 
direct  contradiction  to  Lord  Derby's 
despatch.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
time  for  an  authoritative  interference 
by  combined  Europe  liad  gone  by. 
Such  an  interference  was  the  only 
satisfactory  settlement  that  could  be 
arrived  at.  He  denied  emphatically 
that  coercion  meant  war.  The  shortest 
way  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  and 
stop  bloodshed  would  be  by  drawing  a 
naval  cordon  round  Turkey,  and  neu- 
tralising the  Turkish  fleet.  In  con- 
cluding, the  right  hon.  gentleman 
said  : — 

■  We  are  ei)gaged  in  a  cortinuous  efEort ;  we  roll 
the  stone  of  Sisyphus  ag.iinst  the  slope,  and  the 
moment  tlie  hand  sliaU  l)e  \rithdrawii,  down  it  will 
begin  to  run.  However,  the  time  is  short ;  the 
sands  of  the  hour-glass  are  running  out.  The  lon- 
ger you  delay,  tlie  less  in  all  likelihood  yon  will  be 
able  to  save  from  the  wreck  of  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Turkish  Empire.  If  Russia 
should  fail,  her  failure  would  be  a  disaster  to  man- 
kind, and  the  condition  of  the  suffering  races,  for 
whom  we  are  supposed  to  have  laboured,  will  be 
worse  than  it  was  before.  If  she  succeed,  and  if 
her  conduct  be  honourable,  nay.  even  if  it  be  but 
tolerably  prudent,  the  performance  of  the  work  she 
has  in  hand  will,  notwithstanding  all  your  jealou.sies 
and  all  your  ropro.iohes,  secure  for  her  an  undying 


fame.  When  that  work  shall  be  accomplished, 
tliough  it  be  not  in  the  way  and  by  the  means  I 
would  have  chosen,  as  an  Englishman  I  shall  hide 
my  hea<l,  but  as  a  man  I  sliall  rejoice.  Neverthe- 
less, to  my  latest  day  I  will  exclaim — Would  God 
that  in  this  cri.sis  the  voice  of  the  nation  had  been 
suffered  to  prevail  ;  would  God  that  in  this  great, 
this  holy  deed,  England  had  not  been  refused  her 
share ! ' 

For  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  resolution 
there  appeared  223  ;  against,  354.  Six 
Liberals  voted  with  the  Government, 
and  only  one  Conservative  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  against  them.  Sixteen  Conserva- 
tives were  absent,  and  twenty  Liberals  ; 
while  nineteen  Home  Rulers  voted  with 
the  Government,  and  eleven  with  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  was  matter  of  complaint 
that  English  statesmanship  at  this 
time  was  not  at  a  very  high  level,  but 
the  country  generally  was  for  the  mo- 
ment content  with  a  policy  of  watch- 
fulness and  strict  neutrality. 

Before  the  session  closed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone addressed  a  large  meeting  at 
Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  the 
Eastern  Question  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Liberal  part}'';  and  though 
his  attention  had  been  deeply  engrossed 
with  the  ever-shifting  ^^hases  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  he  found  time  to 
visit  Ireland  in  the  month  of  November, 
1S77.  Taking  advantage  of  his  pre- 
sence in  the  country,  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  resolved  to  con- 
fer upon  him  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
The  presentation  was  made  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  city  hall, 
which  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant 
company  of  spectators.  The  beauti- 
fully-illunmiated  burgess  ticket  was 
enclosed  in  a  handsome  casket  of  bog- 
oak,  and  the  mayor,  in  presenting  it. 
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adverted  to  the  fact  of  the  reformed 
corporations  of  Ireland  having  been 
deprived,  in  1841,  of  the  right  of  be- 
stowing the  honorary  freedom  of  their 
respective  cities,  and  to  the  restoration 
of  that  right  by  Act  of  Parliament 
during  the  session  of  the  previous  year. 
He  also  stated  that  the  vote  conferring 
the  freedom  was  divested  of  all  political 
significance,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
proposed  by  a  Jew,  seconded  by  a 
Eoman  Catholic,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration, who  held  widely  different 
opinions,  as  a  recognition  of  his  great 
abilities,  his  fervent  eloquence,  and  his 
many  services  to  the  State.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone acknowledged  the  honour  in  a 
speech  of  an  hour's  duration.  Accept- 
ing the  gift  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  intended,  he  assured  his  hearers 
that  he  meant  to  say  nothing  that 
could  hurt  any  of  their  political  or 
religious  feelings,  and  went  on  to  vin- 
dicate the  various  measures  which  he 
had  passed  or  suggested  for  Ireland, 
declaring  that  he  had  been  jarompted 
throughout  by  a  sjDirit  of  justice  and 
equality.  He  also  expressed  his  sur- 
prise and  gratification  at  the  signs  of 
commercial  life,  and  the  evidences  of 
prosperity  which  he  had  seen  in  Dublin 
and  the  surrounding  country,  and  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that  no  Irishman 
could  more  heartily  pray  that  the 
country  miglit  become  even  more 
prosperous  and  powerful,  free  and 
gloi-ious,  a  happy  and  contented  part 
of  the  great  United  Empire.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  visit  to  Ireland  furnished 
additional     evidence    of    that     many- 


sidedness  which  is  his  most  distinctive 
feature.  He  mixed  frequently  among 
the  people  as  he  travelled  about,  thus 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of 
their  character  that  was  no  doubt  of 
considerable  use  to  him  in  his  great 
Irish  legislation  of  a  later  period.  On 
his  return  to  Holyhead,  in  obedience 
to  the  demand  of  those  who  had 
gathered  to  receive  him,  he  referred  to 
the  question  which  was  yet  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  still 
expressed  his  belief  that  Turkey  would 
have  yielded  to  the  concerted  action  of 
Europe,  and  noticed  the  change  in  the 
tone  of  the  Government,  which  was 
shown  by  the  careful  omission  in  the 
Premier's  speech  of  the  old  phrase, 
'  the  indeijendence  of  Turkey.'  Again 
he  protested  strongly  against  the 
country  being  dragged  into  war,  and 
warmly  eulogised  the  Nonconformists 
for  the  consistency  and  unanimity  with 
which  they  had  insisted  on  justice 
to  the  Eastern  Christians. 

Political  feeling  at  this  time  en- 
tered into  everything ;  but  Scotland 
remained  true  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
was  not  without  significance,  jjerhaps, 
that  in  November  he  was  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  Glasgow  University  by  a 
large  majority  in  all  the  nations,  his 
opponent  being  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  the 
retiring  Lord  Eector,  and  the  Conser- 
vatives nominated  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  as  his  successor.  The  polling  gave 
the  following  result — For  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 1,153  ;  for  Sir  S.  Northcote, 
609. 

The    course    of    the    Russo-Turkisb 
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War  may   oe  briefly  traced.     On  the  strength,   being  backed   by   the    Cau- 

daj  upon  which  the  Czar's  war  mani-  casus,  and  flanked  by  the  Caspian  and 

festo    appeared— the    24th    of    April,  Euxine  Seas.     The   Russian    army   of 

1877— the  Russian  forces  crossed  the  the  Caucasus  was  calculated  at  150,000 

frontier  into  Asia,  thus   invading  the  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Grand 
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territories  of  the  Sultan;  and  in  Europe 
they  passed  into  Roumania,  a  state 
dependent  upon  Turkey,  but  not  en- 
gaged in  the  war.  The  Russians  were 
naturally  fortunate  in  possessing  the 
province  of  Trans-Caucasia,  as  a  base 
of  operations   and  a  position  of  great 


Duke  Michael.  The  Turkish  army 
consisted  of  80,000  regular  troops, 
15,000  Circassians,  4,000  Kurds,  and 
25,000  militia— or  124,000  in  all.  On 
April  29  and  30  the  Russians  gained 
a  victory  before  Kars,  and  a  few  days 
later  they  took  Ardahan  ;  but,  on  the 
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otlii-r  hand,  tliey  were  defeated  at 
Iktoum  on  tlie  llth  of  Ma}',  and  they 
also  lost  the  important  military  post  of 
Suhkum  Kale.  Batoum  is  a  very  im- 
portant port  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

With  resrard  to  the  war  on  the. 
Danube,  on  the  10th  of  April  the 
Eoumanian  Chamber  adopted  a  con- 
vention, by  which  the  Eussian  troops 
were  permitted  free  passage  through 
the  State,  and  friendly  assistance  wai 
to  be  given  to  them ;  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  agreeing  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  Eoumanians.  As  the  re- 
sult of  this  step,  official  relations 
»ased  between  the  Porte  and  her 
vassal  state,  which  soon  declared  itself 
independent,  and  took  an  actively  hos- 
tile part  against  Turkey.  The  Russian 
array  on  the  Danube,  which  was  under 
the  command  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  was  said  to  consist  of  nine 
army  corps,  and  a  total  of  310,000 
men,  55,806  horses,  and  972  guns. 
There  was,  in  addition,  the  Roumanian 
army,  under  Prince  Charles,  72,000 
strong.  The  Turkish  army,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Danube,  numbered 
247,000  men.  After  two  months  of 
preparation  and  delay,  the  Russians 
accomplished  the  great  feat  of  crossing 
the  Danube  by  a  coiijj  de  main,  which 
was  brilliantly  executed.  The  passage 
was  effected  successfully  at  four  points 
— Galatz,  Braila,  and  Hirsova,  into  the 
Dobrudscha,  and  from  Simnitza  to  Sis- 
tova.  Abdul  Kerim,  the  Turkish  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, remained  pa.ssive,  al- 
lowing 120,000  Russian  soldiers  to 
pass  quietly  over  to  the  Bulgarian  side 


of  the  Danube.  The  Czar,  on  entering 
Bulgaria,  issued  a  proclamation,  as- 
suring the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  in  general,  and  the 
Bulgarians  in  particular,  of  his  solici- 
tude for  the  amelioration  of  their  lot. 
The  Russians  now  captured  Tirnova, 
Nicopolis  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
the  Balkans  were  passed.  The  march 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  from  Sis- 
tova  to  Tirnova,  and  his  reception  there, 
resembled  the  triumphal  marches  of 
antiquity.  'Everywhere,'  wrote  an 
eye-witness,  '  the  people  came  out  to 
meet  us,  offering  bread  and  salt  and 
the  most  friendly  greetings  ;  while  the 
women  and  girls  offered  fruit  and 
pelted  us  with  flowers.  Processions, 
headed  by  priests,  came  out  singing 
to  meet  us  with  pictures  from  the 
churches,  standards,  and  banners. 
There  were  deafening  cheers  and  the 
most  extravagant  joy.  The  priests 
bore  a  large  beautiful  Bible,  which 
the  soldiers  kissed  as  they  passed ;  the 
people  of  the  monasteries  hoisted  old 
bells  which  had  lain  hidden  for  four 
hundred  years,  and  the  voices  of  which 
will  soon  be  heard  again  rolling  up 
and  down  the  hollows  and  gorges  of 
the  mountains.  The  Duke  entered 
Tirnova  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  was 
met  by  priests  in  robes,  chanting 
prayers  in  the  old  Sclavonic  tongue, 
and  followed  by  immense  crowds  of 
people.' 

The  taking  of  Nicopol,  or  Nicopolis, 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  Russian 
troops  under  General  Kriidener,  gave 
the  Russians  command  over  a  consider- 
able stretch  of  river,  and  secured  their 
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communications  between  Simnitza  and 
Sistova.  But  the  boldest  undertaking 
was  that  achieved  by  General  Gourko, 
who,  leaving  Tirnova  on  July  12,  led 
a  flying  detachment  composed  of  all 
arms  across  the  Balkans.  On  the 
14th  inst.  he  penetrated  by  way  of 
the  Hain  Bogaz,  or  Hainkoi  Pass, 
into  Eoumelia,  as  far  as  Yeni-Sagra, 
almost  without  opposition.  It  seemed 
now  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease 
for  the  invaders  to  push  forward 
to  Adrianople  or  Constantinople  ;  but 
the  tide  of  afl'airs  was  rapidly,  if  tem- 
porarily, changed  by  Russian  reverses 
both  in  Eui'ope  and  Armenia.  With 
regard  to  the  campaign  in  Asia,  Mukh- 
tar  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Commander-in- 
Chief,  succeeded  in  relieving  and  re- 
victualling  Kars,  which  the  Russians 
abandoned  till  more  favourable  times. 
This  was  followed  by  several  Russian 
defeats,  including  that  of  Kizil-Tepe. 
These  events  led  the  Grrand  Duke 
Michael  to  decline  any  longer  to  carry 
out  General  Melikoff's  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 

But  Bulgaria  now  became  the  great 
theatre  of  war.  Rarely  in  the  world's 
history  has  there  been  such  stubborn 
and  sanguinary  fighting  as  took  place 
before  Plevna  and  in  the  Shipka  Pass. 
The  earliest  disastrous  actions  before 
Plevna  were  those  of  July  20  and  31. 
This  Bulgarian  tovvn,  which  is  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  Danube,  was  held 
by  Osman  Pasha,  who  also  had  the 
reinforcements  originally  destined  for 
Nicopolis.  Plevna  being  important  to 
the  Russians,  orders  were  given  that  it 
should   be   occupied.      Troo^^s  for  this 


purpose  were  despatched  under  General 
Schildner-Schuldner,  but  they  fell  into 
a  trap,  and  were  almost  cut  to  pieces. 
In  the  second  battle  of  Plevna,  that  of 
July  31,  the  Turkish  forces  were  esti- 
mated at  from  50,000  to  70,000.  They 
occupied  a  series  of  positions  in  horse- 
shoe shape  in  front  of  Plevna,  with 
both  flanks  resting  on  the  river  Vid, 
behind  the  town.  The  defensive 
strength  of  the  ground  they  occupied, 
naturally  great,  was  increased  by  earth- 
works, redoubts,  and  shelter  trenches 
in  every  available  spot.  The  assailing 
force  consisted  of  the  Ninth  Russian 
Army  Cor2)s,  under  Baron  Kriidener, 
and  the  Thirtieth  Division,  and  the 
Thirtieth  Brigade  of  the  second  divi- 
sion, under  Prince  Schackosky,  with 
three  brigades  of  cavalry  and  160  guns. 
The  Russians  were  completely  de- 
feated, with  a  loss  of  about  S,000 
killed  and  as  many  wounded.  General 
Kriiden'er  was  blamed  for  this  disaster, 
although  he  had  carried  out  the  attack 
under  protest. 

Equally  fierce  contests  were  waged 
south  of  the  Balkans.  Suleiman  Pasha, 
having  defeated  General  Gourko's  force 
at  Eski-Sagra  on  the  15th  of  February, 
and  driven  the  Russians  back  to  the 
mountains,  assailed  the  Russian  fortified 
positions  in  the  Shipka  Pass.  Most 
sanguinary  fighting  ensued.  The  Rus- 
sian garrisons  consisted  in  all  of  about 
3,000  men,  with  forty  cannon.  Through 
the  Pass  was  the  road  to  Gabrova  and 
Tirnova,  from  which  all  supplies  and 
reinforcements  must  arrive,  and  by 
which  a  retreat  to  Tirnova  must  be 
conducted.     The  attack  began  on  the 
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21st  of  August;  and  the  two  Russian  no  cooking  for  three  days,   and  there 

generals,   Stoletoff    and    Dcrotcliinski,  was  no  water  within  the  Kussian  lines, 

expected  to  be  momentarily  surrounded.  The  poor  fellows  lay  panting  on  the 

'  It   was   si.v  o'clock,'    said   the  enter-  bare  ridge,  reckless  that  it  was  swept 
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prising  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Nc'ics,  '  there  was  a  lull  in  fighting,  of 
which  the  Russians  could  take  no  ad- 
vantage, since  the  reserves  were  all 
engaged.  The  grimed,  sun-blistered 
men  were  beaten  out  with  heat,  fatigue, 
hunger,  and  thirst.     There  had  been 


by  the  Turkish  rifle-fire.  Others  dog- 
gedly fought  on  down  among  the  rocks, 
forced  to  give  ground,  but  grimly  and 
sourly.  The  cliffs  and  valleys  sent 
back  the  triumphant  Turkish  shouts 
of  "  Allah  il  Allah  !  "  The  two  Russian 
generals  Avere  on  the  peak  which  the 
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first  position  half  encloses.  With  their 
glasses  they  anxiously  scanned  the 
glimpses  of  the  steejD  brown  road  lead- 
ing up  from  the  Jantra  valley  through 
thick  copses  of  sombre  green  and  dark 
rocks.  StoletofB  cries  aloud  in  sudden 
117 


excitement,  clutches  his  brother  general 
by  the  arm,  and  points  down  the  pass. 
The  head  of  a  long  black  column  was 
plainly  visible  against  the  reddish-brown 
bed  of  the  road.  "  Now,  God  be 
thanked  !  "     says    Stoletoff,    solemnly. 
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Both  generals  bare  their  heads.  The 
troops  spring  to  their  feet.  Such  a 
gust  of"  Eu.ssian  cheers  whirls  and 
eddies  among  the  mountain  tops,  that 
the  Turkish  war-cries  are  wholly 
drowned  in  the  glad  welcome  which 
the  Bussian  soldiers  send  to  the  com- 
rades coming  to  help  them.  It  is  a 
battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade — the 
same  Rifle  Brigade  which  followed 
General  Gourko  in  his  victorious  ad- 
vance and  chequered  retreat.  The 
brigade  has  marched  fifteen  kilometres 
without  cooking  or  sleeping,  and  now 
is  in  action  without  so  much  as  a 
breathing  halt.  Such  is  the  stuff  of 
which  thorough  good  soldiers  are  made. 
Their  general,  the  gallant  Tzeritinsky, 
accompanies  them,  and  pushes  on  an 
attack  on  the  enemy's  position  on  that 
wooded  range  on  the  Russian  right. 
But  Radetzky,  who  himself  brought  up 
the  Tirailleurs,  and  thus  saved  the  day, 
marches  on  up  the  road  with  his  staff 
at  his  back,  runs  the  triple  gauntlet  of 
the  Turkish  rifle-fire,  and  joins  the  two 
generals  on  the  peak,  hard  by  the 
batteries  of  the  first  position.  As 
senior  and  highest  officer  present,  he 
at  once  took  command,  complimenting 
General  Stoletofl',  whom  he  relieved,  on 
the  excellence  of  his  dispositions  and 
stubborn  defence.' 

The  Russians  captured  Loftcha  on 
September  3rd,  the  commander  being 
Prince  Merctinsky,  supported  by  the 
young  and  brilliant  General  Skobeleff, 
who  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  Against 
this  success,  the  Turks  claimed  a  victory 
on  the  Lorn.  Abdul  Kerim  Pasha  being 
now  recalled  from  the  command  of  the 


Turkish  forces  on  the  Danube,  the 
appointment  was  given  provisionally  to 
Mehemet  Ali  Pasha.  On  the  last  day 
of  August,  Osman  Pasha,  with  25,000 
men,  made  a  desperate  but  imsuccessful 
attack  against  the  Russo- Roumanian 
army.  After  losing  3,000  men,  he  was 
defeated  and  driven  back  by  General 
Zotoflf.  The  successful  dash  at  Loftcha 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  attacks  by 
the  Russian  and  Roumanian  forces  on 
the  fortified  positions  of  Osman  Pasha 
at  Plevna,  in  which  brute  force  was 
substituted  for  skill.  The  conflict 
began  on  the  11th  of  September; 
General  Skobeleff  captured  three  re- 
doubts, but  with  heavy  loss,  and  they 
were  re-taken  the  next  day ;  the  Gra- 
vitza  redoubt  only  remaining  in  the 
possession  of  the  Russians  and  Rou- 
manians. The  slaughter  was  renewed 
day  after  day,  until  the  Russian  losses 
before  Plevna  amounted  to  more  than 
12,000  men,  and  the  Roumanian  to 
3,000.  In  the  Shipka  Pass,  Suleiman 
Pasha  had  lost  more  than  12,000  of 
his  best  men  by  dashing  them  against 
the  Russian  fortifications  ;  and  on  the 
17th  of  September  he  renewed  his 
assaults  on  Mount  St.  Nicholas,  onlj' 
to  see  his  troops  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss. 

After  much  terrible  but  indecisive 
fighting,  news  arrived  in  the  European 
capitals  of  a  great  and  decisive  Rus- 
sian victory  in  Armenia.  On  the  14th 
of  October,  General  Lazaroff  outflanked 
the  right  of  the  Turkish  army  under 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  and  the  next  day  tl)e 
Grand  Duke  Michael  attacked  the 
centre    of  the    Turkish    position  with 
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overvvbelniing  force,  while  Greneral 
Lazaroff  assaulted  the  rear.  By  9  p.m. 
twenty- six  battalions  and  seven  pashas 
had  surrendered,  with  thirty- six  guns. 
The  Turkish  stronghold  on  Mount 
Acolias  was  taken,  and  the  army  cut 
in  two.  The  right  wing  was  compelled 
to  lay  down  its  arms  ;  while  Mukhtar 
Pasha,  with  the  left  wing,  retreated  to 
Kars.  The  spoil  was  enormovis.  The 
remnant  of  Mukhtar's  army,  reinforced 
by  Ismail  Pasha's  troops,  took  up  a 
strong  position  at  Kupri  Koi,  before 
Erzeroum,  from  which  it  was  driven  in 
wild  confusion  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Turkish  commander  retreating 
towards  Trebizond.  On  the  18th  the 
famous  fortress  of  Kars  was  taken  by 
assault  by  Greneral  MelikofF,  but  not 
without  suspicion  of  treachery.  The 
Turks  lost  5,000  in  killed  and  woun- 
ded, and  the  enemy  captured  300 
cannon  and  10,000  prisoners. 

The  Turkish  defence  in  Europe  was 
for  some  time  far  more  stubboi'n.  Sulei- 
man Pasha  had  several  successes,  and 
threatened  Tirnova ;  but  on  the  9th  of 
December,  the  greatest  disaster  which 
the  Turks  had  hitherto  sustained  in 
Europe,  came  upon  them  by  the  fall  of 
Plevna,  and  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Osnian  Pasha  and  his  army. 
Osman  had  seen  the  advantage  of 
Plevna,  and  took  possession  of  it  with 
thirty-six  battalions  and  forty-four  guns. 
It  was  soon  converted  into  a  position 
of  great  strength,  and  its  capture  cost 
the  Czar  upwards  of  50,000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded  and  a  serious  delay. 
For  nearly  five  mouths  it  detied  the 
Eussian  armies,  and  on  three  occasions 


at  least  these  armies  were  driven 
back  from  its  positions  and  redoubts 
with  heavy  slaughter.  Direct  assaults 
having  failed  to  take  the  place,  the 
Russians  determined  upon  investing  it. 
General  Todleben,  the  well-known  en- 
gineer officer,  already  distinguished  for 
his  defence  of  Sebastopol,  was  sum- 
moned to  undertake  the  reduction  of 
Plevna  by  regular  approaches.  Osman 
Pasha  received  his  last  supplies  from 
Sofia  by  way  of  Orkhanie,  early  in 
November,  and  by  the  middle  of  that 
month  an  iron  coil  was  thrown  around 
the  place.  It  was  completely  invested, 
and  all  supplies  cut  off.  General 
Gourko  and  his  cavalry  blockaded 
the  Sofia  road,  and,  unless  relieved 
by  a  Turkish  army  sufficiently  strong 
to  break  through  the  investing  force, 
the  fall  of  Plevna  was  only  a  question 
of  time.  No  relief  came,  and  food  and 
ammunition  being  well-nigh  exhausted, 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  it 
was  determined  to  make  the  effort  to 
cut  through  the  Eussian  army.  The 
point  chosen  for  this  enterprise  was 
across  the  Vid,  north  of  the  Sofia  road ; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  De- 
cember Osman  Pasha  issued  from  Plevna 
with  a  force  of  32,000  men.  Despe- 
rate fighting  now  ensued,  but  the  for- 
tune of  war  went  against  the  Turks, 
who  fought  bravely,  and  before  10,000 
of  the  Turkish  troops  had  crossed  the 
Vid,  they  laid  down  their  arms.  Osman 
Pasha  now  capitulated,  the  terms  in- 
cluding the  complete  surrender  of  the 
town  and  its  entrenchments,  the  army 
and  its  arms,  including  10  pashas, 
2,128  officers,  and  97  guns.     By  the 
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fall  of  Plevna,  100,000  Russian  troops 
were  set  at  liberty  for  ofi'ensive  pur- 
poses. Some  idea  of  the  carnage  wliicli 
the  Kusso-Turkish  war  involved  may 
be   gathered   from   the    fact    that   by 


war  in  the  Balkans  still  went  on  in  a 
desultory  manner.  For  three  months 
peace  was  not  secured,  and  Europe  and 
England  were  constantly  disturbed  by 
rumours,  which  had  the  effect  of  causing 
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Christmas  Day,  1877,  the  Russian 
losses  had  reached  a  total  of  80,435 
men,  while  the  losses  of  the  Turks  were 
much  greater,  and  there  were  in  addi- 
tion 80,000  of  their  soldiers  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

The  Porte  now  issued  a  circular  to 
the  Powers,  inviting  mediation,  but  the 


the  British  Government   to   take  pre- 
cautionary measures. 

At  a  meeting  of  Oxford  under 
graduates,  held  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1878,  to  celebrate  the  formation  of  a 
Liberal  Palmerston  Club,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone strongly  condemned  the  sending 
of  the    British    Pleet    into    the    Dar- 
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dandles.  He  was  afraid  it  would  be 
found  that  it  was  a  breach  of  European 
law.  He  had  been  accused  of  being  an 
agitator,  and  with  regard  to  the  last 
eighteen  months  that  was  true.  To 
his  own  great  pain,  and  with  infinite 
reluctance,  but  under  the  full  and 
strong  conviction,  he  might  sa}'  of 
political  old  age,  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  he  might  be  said  to  have 
pla3ed  the  part  of  au  agitator.  His 
purpose  had  been  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  day  and  night,  week  by  week, 
month  by  month,  to  counterwork  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  purposes  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  The  proposed  vote  of 
credit,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  was  the 
most  indefensible  proposition  that  in 
his  time  had  ever  been  submitted  to 
Parliament.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  replying 
to  this  and  other  speeches  of  his  rival, 
at  a  banquet  held  at  the  Eiding  School 
at  Knightsbridge,  described  him  as  '  a 
sophistical  rhetorician,  inebriated  with 
the  exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity, 
and  gifted  with  an  egotistical  imagi- 
nation that  can  at  all  times  command 
an  interminable  and  inconsistent  series 
of  arguments  to  malign  his  opponents 
and  to  glorify  himself.'  This  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  bears 
no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  a 
passage  in  Lord  Macaulay's  Edinburgh 
Review  article,  but  the  language  of  the 
former  lacks  the  clearness  and  simplicity 
which  distinguish  that  of  the  great 
Whig  historian.* 

*  In  tliis  Knigbtsliridge  speech,  also,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  strongly  attacked  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
his  alleged  personalities.  Being  courteously  re- 
<juested  l)y  Lis  rival  to  furuish  references  to  these 
personalities,    his    lordship    excused    himself    for 


The  Government  havinfj  asked  for  a 
vote  of  credit,  a  long  discussion  ensued 
in  the  House  of  Commons  early  in 
February.  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  willing 
to  allow  bygones  to  be  bygones,  said 
that  the  vote  could  not  possibly  give 
the  Government  the  strength  of  an 
undivided  nation.  He  regretted  having 
to  play  such  a  prominent  extra-Parlia- 
mentar}'  part,  and,  though  he  had 
never  impugned  anybody's  motives,  not 
a  single  speech  had  been  made  in  which 
the  worst  motives  were  not  attributed 
to  himself.  The  vote  would  not 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  was  it  needed  for  any 
endangered  British  interests,  and 
with  ordinary  militar}'  estimates  of 
£56,000,000,  we  were  surely  already 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  other 
Powers.  The  vote  was,  moreover,  a 
complete  \'iolation  of  the  constitutional 
rule  that  no  burden  should  be  placed  on 
the  people  without  its  necessity  being 
proved.  Besides,  to  usher  in  a  Con- 
ference with  the  clash  of  arms  would 
destroy  its  peaceful  character.  He 
next  specified  the  points  upon  which 
the  Government  should  insist  at  the 
Conference,  and  in  which  they  would 
have  the  support  of  the  Opposition. 
Interference  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Danube,  by  a  cession  of  Roumanian 
territory,  should  be  resisted;  the 
claims  of  the  subject  races  to  free- 
dom and  good  government  should  be 
suj3ported ;    but  there   was    no  reason 

searching  over  the  speeches  of  two  years  and  a 
half,  but  admitted  that  the  word  '  devilish  '  had  not 
been  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  either  in  the  ()xford 
speech  or  elsewhere.  This  was  the  only  repar-Jiou 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  obtain. 
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why  Bulgaria  should  not  be  content  to 
pay  a  tribute,  seeing  that  she  had 
relied  on  the  efibrts  of  others  for  her 
liberty.  Great  Britain  ought  to  act 
as  the  champion  of  the  Hellenic  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Government  should  be 
content  to  join  with  the  other  Powers 
in  regard  to  the  Straits.  In  order  to 
secure  unity  and  concord,  and  to  unite 
a  now  divided  nation,  Mr.  Gladstone 
suggested  that  the  Government  should 
postpone  the  proposed  vote  for  a  time, 
with  liberty  to  renew  it  if  the  Govern- 
ment thought  fit ;  and  he  added  that 
an  address  should  be  presented  to  her 
Majesty  from  both  Houses,  expressing 
their  readiness  to  suppoi't  the  Govern- 
ment in  bringing  about  a  permanent 
peace  at  the  Conference,  recognising 
the  promise  which  the  Government 
had  given  to  obtain  good  terms  for 
Turkey,  but  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
influence  of  the  country  would  be  used 
to  obtain  liberty  and  good  government 
for  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte. 
Before  the  debate  closed,  a  serious 
panic  occurred  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
in  consequence  of  a  report  that  the 
Russians  were  advancing  on  Constan- 
tinople. On  the  7th,  however,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  read  a 
telegram  from  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
declaring  thai  there  was  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  the  telegrams,  but  that  orders 
liad  been  given  to  the  Russian  troops 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia  to  stop  all 
hostilities.  Next  day  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  portion  of  the  British 
Mediterranean  fleet  had  been  de- 
spatched to  Constantinople.  The  vote 
of   credit    was    ultimately    carried    by 


328  against  124.  The  Marquis  of 
Hartington  and  other  prominent 
Liberals  refrained  from  voting.  On 
the  3rd  of  March  a  treat3r  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  signed 
at  San  Stefano.  The  treaty  consisted 
of  twenty-nine  articles,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  chief  : — Turkey 
agreed  to  pay  a  large  war  indemnity  ; 
Servia  and  Montenegro  were  to  acquire 
their  independence,  and  to  receive 
accessions  of  territory ;  Bulgaria  was 
to  be  formed  into  a  new  Princijaality 
with  greatly  extended  boundaries,  and 
to  be  governed  by  a  prince  elected  b}' 
the  inhabitants  ;  the  navigation  of  the 
Straits  was  decUired  free  for  merchant 
vessels  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war ; 
fifty  thousand  Russian  troops  would 
occupy  Bulgaria  for  about  two  years, 
until  the  formation  of  a  Bulgarian 
militia,  whose  strength  would  be  fixed 
by  Russia  and  Turkey  ;  Batoum, 
Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Bayazid,  with  the 
territories  comprised,  were  to  be  ceded 
to  Russia ;  a,  treaty  was  to  be  con- 
cluded between  Turkey  and  Roumania, 
and  the  latter  was  to  demand  her  in- 
demnity from  the  Porte ;  and  finally, 
Russia,  not  wishing  to  annex  territory, 
was  to  receive  the  Dobrudscha,  in 
order  to  cede  it  to  Roumania  in  ex- 
change for  the  Roumanian  portion  of 
Bessarabia.  These  terms  were  re- 
garded as  oppressive  by  her  Majesty's 
Government,  who  demanded  that  the 
whole  treaty  should  be  submitted  to 
the  proposed  Congress  at  Berlin. 

The  sanguinary  Russo-Turkish  War 
afforded  striking  proof  of  the  de- 
cline of  Turkey    as  a  military  power. 
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As  the  Duke  of  Argyll  bas  well 
observed,  '  Some  of  the  very  best 
generals  in  the  service  of  the  Porte, 
with  a  large  part  of  its  regular 
army,  were  not  only  kept  at  bay 
for  many  months,  but  were  at  last 
completely  defeated  by  the  little  bands 


the  Shipka  Pass  been  used  to  re- 
inforce the  army  of  the  Lorn,  very 
different     results     might     have    been 


attained.  And  even  as  regards  the 
action  of  Osman  Pasha,  in  seizing  and 
fortifying  Plevna,  the  brilliancy  of  his 
defence  must  not  blind  us  to  the  grave 
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of  indomitable  Montenegro.     Even 


m 


the  war  with  Servia  in  1876,  although 
the  Turkish  forces  were  ultimately 
victorious,  the  triumph  cannot  be  rated 
very  high,  considering  the  raw  and 
untrained  levies  to  which  alone  they 
were  opposed.'  Again,  had  '  the 
columns  which,  dui-ing:  weeks  and 
weeks,    were   dashed 


in    vain 


against 


doubts  which  attend  his  strategy.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  triumph  of 
military  genius  to  place  a  whole  army 
in  such  a  position  that  in  the  event  of 
defeat  there  could  be  no  retreat,  and 
no  other  resource  than  unconditional 
surrender.*  The  war  demonstrated 
that  although  there  might  be  no  de- 
terioration in  the  fighting  qualities  of 
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the  Turkish  soldier,  there  has  been  no  paigns  depends,  and  no  revival  of  that 

reform  in  Turkey  of  the  administrative  mihtary   genius    to    which   the   Turks 

system,  on  which  the  success  of  cam-  owed  their  conquests  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

FOREIGN    POLICY 1878-9. 
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TOWARDS  the  close  of  March,  1878, 
the  chances  of  the  meeting  of  the 
seemed    to    be 


Berlin 


Congress 


/ery 


shadowy,  and  the  public  uneasiness  in 
England  was  intensified  by  the  step 
which  the  Government  took  of  calling 
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out  the  reserve  forces  of  the  country. 
In  consequence  of  this  decision  of  the 
Cabinet,  Lord  Derby  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Minister  for  Foreign  Aff;iirs. 
Explaining  his  reasons  at  length  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  his  lordship  said  that 
although  the  conclusions  at  which  the 
Cabinet  had  arrived  were  of  a  grave 
and  important  nature,  they  did  not,  in 
his  opinion,  necessarily  and  inevitably 
lead  to  a  state  of  war.  Three  days 
afterwards,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
the  new  Foreign  Minister,  issued  a  cir- 
•cular  to  Foreign  Courts,  in  which  he 
said,  '  Neither  the  interests  which  her 
Majesty's  Government  are  specially 
bound  to  guard,  nor  the  well-being  of 
the  regions  with  which  the  Treaty  deals, 
would  be  consulted  by  the  assembling 
•of  a  Congress  whose  deliberations  were 
to  be  restricted  by  such  reservations  as 
those  which  have  been  laid  down  by 
Prince  GortschakofF  in  his  most  recent 
communication.'  A  long  diplomatic 
correspondence  ensued,  but  at  length 
the  Congress  met  at  Berlin  on  tlie  30th 
of  June,  1878,  the  English  Plenipoten- 
tiaries being  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 
and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  One 
month  later,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was 
signed,  and  the  Congress  closed.  Some 
modifications  were  effected  on  the  ori- 
ginal Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  The  Bal- 
kan mountains  formed  the  southern 
frontier  of  Bulgaria,  and  to  Austria 
was  entrusted  the  task  of  occupying 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  in  the 
interests  of  Euroj)e.  Full  liberty  was 
left  to  Austria  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
sation of  the  provinces.  Montenegro 
received  the  seaport  of  Antivari,  and  a 


considerable  increase  of  territory.  Ser- 
via's  frontier  was  also  extended  ;  and 
the  Porte  was  requested  to  negotiate  a 
rectification  of  the  Greek  frontier. 
Russia  was  to  receive  that  portion  of 
Bessarabia  detached  by  the  Treaty  of 
185(i,  and  to  cede  in  return  the  Do- 
brudscha  to  Roumania,  including  Silis- 
tria  and  Magnolia.  Batoum,  Kars,  and 
Ardahan,  were  ceded  to  Russia ;  and  a 
war  indemnity  of  £47,500,000  was  to 
be  charged  after  guaranteed  loans  and 
anterior  hypothecations. 

For  their  share  in  negotiating  this 
treaty,  the  f  nglish  representatives 
received  a  popular  ovation  on  ar- 
riving in  England,  and  rewards  from 
the  Sovereign  followed.  Addressing 
the  crowd  from  a  window  of  the 
Foreign  Office  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  '  Lord 
Salisbury  and  myself  have  brought  you 
back  peace,  but  a  peace,  I  hope,  with 
honour,  which  may  satisfy  our  Sove- 
reign and  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.'  It  has  been  pointed  out, 
however,  that  at  this  very  time  the 
envoy  of  Russia  (whose  policy  we  be- 
lieved ourselves  to  be  circumventing) 
was  entering  the  Afghan  capital ;  so 
that,  although  there  was  j)eace  on  the 
Bosphorus,  as  a  direct  result  of  our 
Eastern  policy  war  broke  out  in  Af- 
ghanistan. The  phrase  '  peace  with 
honour '  became  the  watchword  of  the 
Conservatives,  but  it  became  also  the 
occasion  of  much  ridicule  subsequently, 
in  consequence -of  the  disturbed  state 
of  Europe,  and  the  difficulties  which 
arose  in  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  Berlin 
Treaty.     Certainly,  if  any  Power  had 
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reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  capitulated  arguments  which  he  had 
result  of  the  Berlin  Congress  it  was  used  out  of  doors  against  the  retro- 
Russia,  who  had  substantially  obtained  cession  of  Roumanian  Bessarabia,  and 
her  demands.  The  Greeks,  Avliom  we  against  other  points  of  the  Treaty.  But 
ought  to   have   supported,  were  prac-  he    saw  no  ground  for   war,   nor  any 
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tically  left   in  the    hands    of  Turkey, 
with  what  result  is  well  knov.^n. 

Thou'rh  Mr.  Gladstone  had  retired 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party, 
the  Government  found  in  him  a  sleep- 
less critic  of  every  development  of  its 
Eastern  policy.  During  the  debate  on 
the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves,  he  re- 


reasons    for    declining   to    attend    the 
Congress. 

The  very  day  after  Parliament  had 
adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess  it  was 
announced  that  the  Ministry  had  or- 
dered the  Indian  Government  to  de- 
spatch some  7,000  native  troops  to 
Malta.      This    important    proceeding 
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gave  rise  to  every  kind  of  controversy, 
political,  legal,  and  constitutional.  In 
deciding  upon  this  step.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  had  undoubtedly  strained  the  Sta- 
tute, which  required  that  a  vote  of 
Tarlianieut  should  provide  for  the  out- 
lay in  the  employment  of  these  troops. 
His  lordship,  however,  depended  upon 
the  action  of  the  majority  to  endorse 
his  policy  ;  and  this  docility  the  majo- 
rity continued  to  show  under  other  cir- 
■cumstances,  and  upon  other  questions. 
The  emploj'ment  of  the  Indian  troops 
was  warmly  debated  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  an  ani- 
mated speech,  declared  that  the  Chan- 
■ceUor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been  guilty 
■of  an  unconstitutional  act  in  concealing 
in  his  budget  a  heavy  item  of  expense 
•which  he  knew  was  to  be  incurred. 
■Government  also  ought  to  have  con- 
sulted the  House  upon  the  expenditure 
before  incurring  it ;  they  had  violated 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment Act.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man thus  exposed  the  dangers  of  the 
Government  policy : — 

The  Crown  ol)tains  from  Pailiameat  the  right  to 
raise  135,000  and  odd  men,  and  is  strictly  limited 
as  to  the  use  of  tliose  men.  But  within  two  or  three 
hours,  by  tolegrani,  she  has  in  another  quarter  of 
the  world  200,000  or  300,000  men,  which,  if  the 
Goverument  like,  may  bo  doubled,  with  no  control 
from  voting  the  number,  and  no  control  from  voting 
the  money,  and  no  control  from  a  Mutin}'  Act  to 
expire  next  April,  This  vast  force,  having  none  of 
these  restraints,  smd  unlimited  in  respect  of  number 
and  backed  by  a  treasurj-  filled  with  more  than  fifty 
millions  a-year,  is  at  the  wiU  of  those  gentlemen  on 
the  beneiies  opposite,  without  their  saying  why  or 
wherefore.  Is  that  to  be  the  state  of  things  under 
which  we  live  ?  I  do  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  the 
plea  that  there  is  uo  practical  danger.  Will  we  con- 
sent to  part  with  the  securities  that  the  Constitution 
gives  us?  Tlie  question  is  not  whetlier  we  will 
rush  r'ght  into  tlie  midst  of  danger,  but  whether  we 


will  tread  within  an  inch  of  it.  Do  we  think  that 
liberty  is  a  thing  so  safe  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  that  the  sentinels  of  the  Constitution 
may  occasionally  go  to  sleep  ?  Is  that  the  \'iew 
entertained  by  the  House  of  Commons .'  It  may  be 
that  this  division  will  prove  that  we  have  less  liberty 
now  than  we  had  in  1865,  or  even  in  1 775.  ...  I 
think  it  is  our  duty,  from  generation  to  generation, 
not  to  abandon  or  suffer  to  be  impaired  tlic  ancient 
and  ancestral  liberties  of  the  country,  and  to  regard 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  every  security  which  has 
been  thought  wise  by  the  great  sages  of  the  commu. 
nity  in  past  times  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  The  majority 
in  favour  of  these  proceedings  will  be  an  historical 
fact  of  cardinal  importance,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  vote.  It  will  be  a  great  evil  and 
a  national  calamity,  but  there  is  one  evU  greater — • 
one  calamity  deeper  still,  and  that  is,  that  the  day 
should  come  when  at  any  rate  the  minority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  shrink  from  its  duty  and 
fail  to  use  every  effort  in  its  power  to  bring  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  the  mode  in  which,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which,  its  liberties  are  being 
dealt  with  by  its  representatives. 

The  men  who  complained  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  strained  the  Constitution  by 
the  Purchase  Warrant  supported  in 
overwhelming  numbers  this  far  clearer 
violation  of  the  Statute.  There  voted 
for  the  Government,  347 ;  against, 
226.  The  Ministerial  majority  (which 
had  been  puzzled  by  the  publication  in 
the  G/vde  of  the  famous  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement,  and  b}^  the  course  of  diplo- 
macy generally)  could  not  allow  its 
faith  in  the  Beaconsfield  Administra- 
tion to  be  shaken  by  anything — not 
even  by  this  latest  exhibition  of  a  high- 
handed policy,  in  ordering  the  Indian 
troops  to  Malta.  For  a  member  to 
differ  from  this  policy  was  almost  to 
incui"  the  imputation  of  caring  nothing 
for  the  honour  of  his  country.  The 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  compared  his 
relative  and  predecessor,  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  to  Titus  Gates ;  and  Mr.  Han- 
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bun-  gravely  brought  a  charge  of 
treason  against  Mr.  Gladstone  for  an 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said  he  was  not 
'  greatly  concerned  '  in  the  matter,  and 
the  Conservative  party  itself  thought 
Mr.  Hanbury  was  going  a  little  too 
far  in  his  abortive  motion. 

On  the  20th  of  July  Mr.  Gladstone 
addressed  a  meeting  of  Liberals  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Bermondsey.  In  the  out- 
set he  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
working  on  such  a  plan  of  organisation 
as  that  upon  which  the  Southwark 
Liberals  had  based  their  action,  and 
showed  that  the  Liberal  party  had 
failed  to  pay  such  attention  to  this 
subject  as  it  deserved.  Too  many 
amongst  them  were  actuated  by  mere 
sectional  views.  There  never  had  been 
a  time  when  the  differences  between 
the  various  sections  were  more  broadly 
pronounced,  or  more  plainly  declared. 
While  they  had  the  opportunity,  and 
before  the  Dissolution,  which  could  not 
be  very  long  postponed,  they  ought  to 
take  measures  for  obtaining  what  they 
thought  they  did  not  now  possess,  viz., 
a  fair  representation  in  Parliament  of 
the  party  to  which  they  belonged. 
Glancing  back  over  the  legislation  of 
the  past  five  sessions,  he  contended 
that  the  Liberals  were  now  fully 
justified  in  judging  the  Government 
by  its  acts ;  and  the  time  had  come 
when  it  would  be  well  for  the  people 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
an  opinion  upon  them.  Coming  to 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Treaty,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone pointed  out  the  serious  obliga- 
tions which    devolved    upon    England 


under  it,  and  added,  '  There  is  but  one 
epithet  which,  I  think,  fully  describes 
a  covenant  of  this  kind.  I  think  it  is 
an  insane  covenant.  I  have  known 
well  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of 
the  last  forty  years.  I  have  known 
them  on  both  sides  of  politics.  I  was 
in  my  early  life  a  follower  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  of  Lord  Aberdeen ;  and  although 
I  regret  some  things  that  I  did,  and 
have  altered  some  opinions  that  I  then 
held,  yet,  in  point  of  honour  and 
jDublic  duty,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  any  act  of  my  public  life. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  country  ever 
had  more  honourable  public  servants; 
and,  moreover,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
particularly  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  that  I  have  known 
under  the  name  of  Liberals  men  much 
less  Liberal  than  they.  But,  gentle- 
men, what  I  wished  to  say  is  this,  that 
having  known  them  on  the  other  side 
— and  having  known  well  and  worked 
with  such  men  as  Lord  Russell,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
many  more  now  called  to  their  account 
— I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  of 
those — I  ara  perfectly  confident  that 
there  never  was  one  of  those — men 
who,  under  any  circumstances,  would 
have  been  induced  to  put  his  hand  to 
such  an  arrangement  as  that  which,  to 
our  shame,  as  I  think  now,  has  gone 
forth  under  the  name  of  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention.'  Stronger  lan- 
guage, however,  followed,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone described  the  course  of  the- 
English  Government  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Treaty : — 
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It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  if  Russia  is  to 
attack  India,  which  I  for  one  believe  to  bo  a  per- 
fectly chimerical  idea,  she  must  attack  India  through 
the  heart  of  Asia,  and  that  is  not  through  Asia 
Minor — it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Caspian,  on 
the  other  side  of  Persia,  far  away  from  Asia  Minor, 


and  our  defending  Turkey  in  Asia  Minor  ngaiust 
Russia  has  no  imaginable  connection  with  driving 
Russia  off  the  road  to  India,  so  that  the  absurdity 
of  the  arrangement  is  gross;  but  it  has  another 
quality  worse  than  its  absurdity — its  duplicity.  I 
say  that  it  has  been  a  work  of  duplicity,  and  what  1 
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tell  you  here  I  hope  to  re-state  next  week — that  this 
is  an  act  of  duplicity  of  which  every  Eno;lishman 
should  be  ashamed.  Why,  what  have  we  been 
doing  ?  Why  has  the  country  been  kept  in  hot 
water  since  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefauo  was  signed  ? 
Because  we  insisted  that  no  part  of  that  Treaty 
118 


could  be  established  without  the  consent  of  Europe 
unless  it  affected  the  iiiterior  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  we  must  have  it  brought  before  Europe.  It 
was  brought  before  Europe,  accordingly,  without 
reserve,  and  at  that  very  time  we  ourselves,  without 
the    consent   of   Europe,    were   framing    a    secret 
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oiijjBjroiiiont  with  Turkey — wliii'h  iiitei-fiTi'd  at  pvory 
]M)iiit  witli  til"  Tniily  of  Snii  Stefuno — an  act  of 
iluiilicily  wliicli,  1  am  sure,  lias  never  lieeu  siir- 
passed,  nnil,  1  tiiliovo,  lias  rarely  been  equalled  iu  the 
history  uf  nations. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  had  heard 
the  remark  tliat  the  Turkisli  Couvention 
was  concluded  because  it  was  necessary 
to  do  something.  Possibly  it  was 
necessary  to  do  something  for  the  credit 
of  the  Government,  and  it  remained 
for  the  ])eople  to  decide  whether  the 
credit  of  the  Government  ought  to  be 
sustained  at  such  a  price.  He  rejoiced 
to  think  that  these  most  unwise,  ex- 
travagant, unwarrantable,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  dangerous  proceedings,  had 
not  been  the  work  of  the  Liberal  Party  ; 
but  he  grieved  to  think  that  any  party 
should  have  been  found  in  England 
to  perform  such  transactions. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  session 
a  great  debate  arose  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  extending  over  the  whole 
range  of  Eastern  alTairs,  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention, 
the  acquisition  of  Cyprus,  the  claims 
of  Greece,  (S:c.  The  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ingtou  opened  this  debate  by  proposing 
the  following  resolution : — 'That,  whilst 
this  House  has  learned  with  satisfaction 
that  the  troubles  which  have  arisen 
in  the  East  of  Europe  have  been 
terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
without  a  further  recourse  to  arras,  and 
rejoices  in  the  extension  of  the  liberty 
and  self-government  of  some  of  the 
populations  of  European  Turkey,  this 
House  regrets  that  it  has  not  been 
found  practicable  to  deal  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  with  the  claims  of  the 
kii  gdom  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Greek 


subjects  of  the  Porte ;  that  by  the 
assumption,  under  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention,  of  a  sole  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  of  the  remaining  territories 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  the  military  liabili- 
ties of  this  country  have  been  un- 
necessarily extended ;  that  the  unde- 
fined engagements  entered  into  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  in  respect  of 
the  better  administration  of  these  pro- 
vinces have  imposed  heavy  responsi- 
bilities upon  the  State,  whilst  no  suffi- 
cient means  have  been  indicated  for 
.securing  their  fulfilment ;  and  that  such 
engagements  have  been  entered  into 
and  responsibilities  incurred  without 
the  previous  knowledge  of  Parliament.' 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion, delivered  on  the  second  night  of 
the  debate,  has  been  described  as  '  a 
long  and  eloquent  address,  unsurpass- 
able for  its  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
subject,  its  lucidity,  point,  and  the 
high  tone  wliich  animated  it  through- 
out.' After  some  reference  to  the 
observations  of  the  preceding  speaker. 
Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Gladstone  referred 
to  the  Premier's  attack  upon  him  at 
Knightsbridge,  observing  that  he  re- 
flected with  considerable  pleasure  and 
comfort  upon  the  fact  that  it  gave  a 
much  better  account  of  him  than  was 
given  in  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
same  noble  earl  at  Aylesbury  about 
two  years  ago.  He  (the  speaker)  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  strongly  denounced 
the  Ministry,  but  he  denied  that  the 
fact  that  he  had  declared  the  policy 
of  the  Government  to  be  a  dishonour- 
ing policy  for  the  country  constituted 
a   personal    provocation,    or   could    be 
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rightly  regarded  as  a  personal  attack. 
If  criticism  of  this  kind  was  forbidden, 
they  might  as  well  shut  the  doors  of  the 
house.  '  The  liberty  of  speech  which 
we  enjoy,  and  the  publicity  which 
attends  our  political  life  and  action  are, 
I  believe,  the  matters  in  which  we  have 
the  greatest  amount  of  advantage  over 
some  other  countries  of  the  civilised 
world.  That  liberty  of  speech  is  the 
liberty  which  secures  all  other  liberties, 
and  the  abridgment  of  which  would 
render  all  other  liberties  vain  and  use- 
less possessions.' 

Passing  now  to  graver  matters,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  discern  for  man}' months  past  any  dan- 
ger to  the  existence  of  the  jjeace  which 
was  re-established  at  San  Stefano,  ex- 
cepting in  the  opinions  and  the  warlike 
preparations  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
men.  Sketching  in  general  outline  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Congress  at 
Berlin,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said 
that  before  the  late  war  there  were  not 
less  than  17,000,000  of  people  who 
were  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
in  absolute  or  qualified  subordination  ; 
and  out  of  these  not  less  than  11,500,000 
had  undergone  a  total  chantje  in  their 
relations.  After  this  it  was  a  little 
difficult  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  that 
there  had  been  no  partition  of  Turkish 
territory.  '  We  have,  indeed,  been  told 
that  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  in  Europe 
has  been  concentrated  exactly  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  a  man's  body  is 
concentrated  when  his  limbs  have  been 
amputated.  It  is  reduced,  curtailed ; 
it  is  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  ab- 
solute or  qualified  freedom.     If  that  be 


concentration,  it  is  concentrated  ;  but 
not  otherwise.'  Taking  the  whole  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
together,  he  thankfully  and  joyfully 
acknowledged  that  great  results  had 
been  achieved  in  the  diminution  of 
human  misery,  and  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  human  happiness  and  pros- 
perity in  the  East.  Yet  he  could  not 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Sclavs, 
looking  to  Russia,  had  been  freed ; 
while  the  Greeks,  looking  to  England, 
remained  with  all  their  aspirations 
unsatisfied.  Russia  had  obtained  the 
sanction  of  Europe  to  her  territorial 
conquests,  and  established,  free  from 
all  European  interference,  her  title  to  a 
large  war  indemnity.  Discussing  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries 
at  the  Congress,  he  found  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  took  the  side  opposed 
to  that  of  freedom  :  — 

I  say,  sir,  that  iu  this  Congress  of  tlie  Great 
Powei's  the  voice  of  England  lias  not  been  heard  in 
unison  with  the  institutions,  the  history,  and  the 
character  of  England.  On  every  question  that  arose 
and  that  became  a  subject  of  serious  contest  in 
the  Congress,  or  that  could  lead  to  any  important 
practical  result,  a  voice  had  been  heard  from  Loi'd 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  which  sounded  in 
the  tones  of  Metteruich  and  not  in  the  tones  of 
Mr.  Canning,  or  of  Lord  Palmerston,  or  of  Lord 
Russell.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Congress  deter- 
mined to  insist  upon  the  unqualified  prevalence  of 
what  1  may  call  British  ideas.  They  were  bound  to 
act  in  consonance  with  the  general  views  of  Europe. 
But  within  the  limits  of  fair  difference  of  opinion, 
which  will  always  be  found  to  arise  on  such  occa- 
sions, I  do  affirm  that  it  was  their  part  to  take  the 
side  of  liberty ;  and  I  do  also  affirm  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  took  the  side  of  servitude. 

Mr.  Gladstone  complained  that  there 
had  been  a  persistent  hostility,  limited 
only  by  the  more  favourable  desires  of 
others,  on  the  part  of  England  to  the 
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pretensions  of  Greece.  With  regard  months  before  in  the  face  of  Europe,  oi 
to  the  agreement  made  between  Lord  with  that  perfect  good  faith  which 
Salisbury  and  Count   Schouvaloff,   he     ought  to  prevail  in  all  the  transactions 


GATE    OF    FAMAGOUSTA,    CYPRUS. 

should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  man-  of  the  Powers.     Coming  to  the  Anglo- 

ner  the  Government  reconciled  the  con-  Turkish    Convention,    the    right    hon. 

elusion    of    that    agreement    with    the  gentleman  said  it  appeared  to  him  that 

distinct   professions   upon   which  they  the     acquisition    of    Cyprus    was    the 

had  been    standing  for   three  or  four  Alpha  and   the  Omega  of   that    Con- 
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vention.  With  regard  to  the  English 
resjHMisibilities  in  Asiatic  Turkey  de- 
volving upon  us  througli  the  Conven- 
tion, he  asked  what  were  the  reasons 
for  this  unheard-of,  this  mad  under- 
taking. Not  one  of  the  leading  Eng- 
lish  statesmen  of  the  last  forty  years, 
from  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  down- 
wards, would  for  one  moment  have 
consented  to  look  at  such  a  scheme  as 
had  been  contrived  and  accomplished 
in  the  dark  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. The  cession  of  Cyprus  violated 
both  tlio  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris ;  and  if  Turkey  was 
'jntitled  to  give  Cyprus  to  England  by 
secret  treaty,  was  she  forbidden  to  give 
over  Mitylene  to  Russia  by  another 
and  equally  secret  agreement  ?  We 
had  altered  the  Treaty  of  lb5G,  behind 
the  back  of  Europe,  by  establishing  a 
sole  protectorate,  and  a  single-handed 
riglit  of  intervention  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  by  assuming  the  administration 
and  occupation  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
The  Powers  of  Europe  had  reason  to 
complain  of  our  conduct.  Dealing 
next  with  the  treaty-making  power  of 
tliis  country,  as  bearing  upon  the  dig- 
nity and  the  rights  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  it  had  been  endured 
because  it  had  been  uniformly  used 
with  moderation,  with  careful  regard  to 
precedent,  with  a  just  estimate  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  with  due 
knowledge  of  the  existing  sense  and 
convictions  of  the  people.  But  when 
it  ceased  to  be  so  used,  it  was  a  power 
that  became  intolerable.  These  most 
recent  proceedings  of  the  Adminis- 
tration,   if    persevered    in,    would    un- 


doubtedly end  in  raising  controversies 
with  respect  to  that  power  which  all 
should  be  desirous  to  avoid.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thus  concluded  his  speech  : — 

We  are  perplexed  with  the  apprehension  that  aa 
long  as  tlio.se  proceedings  continue  to  be  sustained 
by  a  majority  in  tliis  House,  and  as  long  as  the 
countiy  has  luul  no  opportunity  of  passing  its  final 
and  conclusive  judgment,  they  will  be  repeated  and 
renewed,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  seem  good  to 
the  Ministers  in  power.  More  and  more  damage 
will  thus  be  done  both  to  the  great  name  and  honour 
of  this  country,  and  to  the  prerogatives  and  rights 
of  ParliaiMciit,  bound  up,  as  thoyare,  with  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  First,  we  have  the  setting  up  of 
British  interests,  not  real  but  imaginary.  Then,  we 
have  the  prosecution  of  those  supposed  Britisli  inte- 
rests, by  means  of  strange  and  unheard-of  schemes, 
such  as  never  occurred  even  to  the  imagination  of 
statesmen  cf  other  days.  Then  we  have  those 
strange  and  unheard-of  schemes,  prosecuted  in  a 
manner  which  appears,  as  I  conceive,  to  indicate  a 
vei-y  deficient  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  law  of 
Europe,  and  to  th;it  just  respect  which  is  due  to  all 
foreign  Powers.  Then  we  have,  associated  with 
this  grievous  lack,  a  disregard,  a  neglect — it  may, 
perliaps,  even  be  said  a  contempt — for  the  rights  of 
Pai-liameut.  Lastly,  along  with  all  this,  we  create 
a  belief,  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by  the 
evident  absence  of  any  eagerness  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  give  us  financial  informa- 
tion, that  the  result  of  those  operations  of  the  Go- 
vernment, so  unsound  in  their  foundation,  so  wild 
in  their  aims,  is  likely  to  be  an  increase  of  responsi- 
bility, with  no  addition,  but  rather  a  diminution  of 
strength;  a  loss  of  respect  abroad;  a  shock  to  con- 
stitutional instincts  and  jiractieesat  home;  and  also 
an  augmentation  of  the  burdens  which  are  borne  with 
such  exemplary  patience  by  a  too  confiding  people. 

Not  withstanding  this  powerful  speech, 
when  the  vote  came  to  be  taken  it  was 
found  that  the  Ministerial  phalanx  was 
unbroken.  The  numbers  were — For 
Lord  Hartington's  resolution,  195 ; 
against,  33S.  Amongst  other  descrip- 
tions of  Mr.  Gladstone's  address,  the 
Spectator  said  it  was  '  a  terse  and  vivid 
specimen  of  statement,  argument,  and 
denunciation,'  and  added,  upon  the 
debate    generally,    that    '  reason,    pru- 
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derico,  and  patriotism  have  hardly  ever 
in  our  time  been  voted  down  with  so 
little  show  of  argument,  or  even  of 
plausible  suggestion.'  '  For  the  first 
time  in  a  hundred  years,'  said  the  same 
journal  in  reviewing  the  session,  '  at  a 
very  great  crisis  of  English  history, 
Parliament  has  been  treated  as  Napo- 
leon HI.  used  to  treat  his  Senate  and 
Corps  Li'fjialutif,  as  a  mere  supplement 
to  the  Crown  and  Administration,  in- 
stead of  as  the  keystone  of  the  Consti- 
tution.' The  Government  was  omni- 
potent ;  and  the  Conservative  majority 
performed  its  bidding  with  unwavering 
patience  and  submission. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  Imperial  jjolicy 
proceeded  apace.*  Russia  had  been 
successful  in  Europe,  but  the  Grovern- 
ment  conceived  a  plan  by  which  they 
hoped  to  checkmate  her  in  Asia.  When 
we  say  that  a  war  was  forced  upon 
Afghanistan,  we  are  endeavouring  to 
use  the  impartial  language  which  we 
believe  will  be  used  by  history.  With 
regard  to  this  unhappy  country,  Eng- 
land repeated  her  oppressive  policy  of 
forty  years  ago.  Acting  upon  the 
impression  that  Shere  Ali  was  the 
secret  friend  of  Russia,  we  sought 
grounds  for  quarrelling  with  him.     A 

*  Various  are  the  reuderings  and  definitions  of 
au  '  Imiierial "  policy ;  but  we  may  supplement  the 
observation  of  the  Spectator,  given  above,  by  the 
following  passnge  from  Mr.  S.  Laing's  address  to 
his  constituents,  wliicli  was  certainly  representative 
of  Liberal  opinion  generally  on  this  matter  : — '  When 
I  talk  of  an  Imperial  policy  I  attach  a  distinct 
meaning  to  the  words.  I  mean  a  policy  which  in 
its  fundamental  ideas  and  modes  of  proceeding 
resembles  that  of  the  last  French  Empire,  a  policy 
which  trades  upon  national  vanity  and  national  pre- 
judices, and  seeks  by  a  series  of  national  surprises  to 
divert  attention  from  domestic  matters,  and  prop  up 


strong  nation  never  lacks  pretences 
of  affront  when  it  has  to  deal  with  a 
weak  one,  and  England  was  not  long 
in  precipitating  hostilities  with  the 
Afghans  upon  grounds  miserably  weak 
and  inadequate.  It  was  the  war  of 
1838-41  which  rankled  in  the  minds 
of  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan,  and  made 
them  steadily  resolve  to  refuse  British 
Residents,  which  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  The  rejection  of  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain's  Mission,  so  far 
from  being  unprovoked,  was  the  reply 
of  the  Ameer  to  English  policy,  which 
had  long  projected  an  advance  into  his 
territory.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy, 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government,  the  Viceroy  was  instructed 
to  find  some  pretext  for  despatching  a 
Mission  to  the  Ameer.  The  result  of 
our  subsequent  proceedings  is  well 
known.  Even  when  the  Ameer  was 
ready  to  make  concessions,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  harshly  denied  him.  We  went 
to  war  with  Afghanistan ;  Shere  Ali  lost 
his  life  ;  we  concluded  the  Treaty  of 
Gandamuk  with  his  successor,  Yakoob 
Khan,  whereby  the  English  Govern- 
ment secured  its  demands.  But  the 
old  and  ineradicable  hatred  of  the 
Afghans  to  the  British  led — ostensibly 

the  fortunes  of  a  dynasty  or  a  Ministry.'  Mr.  Laing 
furtlier  remarked  that  since  Lord  Derby's  retire- 
ment from  the  Cabinet,  the  history  of  England  had 
'  read  like  the  chapters  of  a  sensational  novel  or  the 
scenes  of  a  stirring  melodrama  ; '  and  he  added  that 
he  had  done  what  he  could  '  to  assert  the  foreign 
policy  of  Canning  against  that  of  Castlereagli,  of 
Gladstone  against  that  of  Beaconsfield.'  These 
words  were  the  more  significant  as  coming  from  one 
who  a  few  years  before  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
they  demonstrated,  moreover,  a  close  approximation 
of  sentiment  amongst  the  vai'ious  cla-^scs  of  Liberals 
throughout  the  country. 
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SHEBE   ALI,    AMKEB    OF    CABB  I. 

+.  With  respect  to  the  war  waged  with 

through  other  pretexts,  oi  course-to  W        ^            Lawrence-who    m 

•the  deplorable   massacre  of  Sjr  Lou.  Sh.e^  A   .         ^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ,,, 
Cavagnari  and  his  escort  at  Odbul. 
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representative  of  those  most  thor- 
oughly acquainted  both  with  this  and 
other  Indian  questions — appealed  to 
the  Government  to  arrest  their  action ; 
but  Lord  Beaconstield  replied  that  the 


of  the  Premier.  Speaking  at  Rhyl, 
he  condemned  the  Ministerial  action 
which,  having  first  made  the  Queen  an 
Empress,  then  manipulated  the  pre- 
in    a    manner    wholly    unex- 
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press  was  not  the  place  in  which  to 
discuss  these  matters,  although  the 
Premier  himself  had  conduced  to  this 
by  his  Parliamentary  reticence.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  could  not  remain 
quiescent  under  the  adventurous  policy 

120 


ampled  in  this  age,  and  employed  it 
in  inaugurating  policies  about  which 
neither  the  nation  nor  the  Parliament 
had  ever  been  consulted. 


The  right  hon. 


gentleman  went  on 


to  say  that  he  did  not  throw  upon  the 
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Government  the  full  responsibility  for 
tlioso  times  of  almost  unexampled  de- 
pression from  which  I<]ngland  suffered 
in  1878-9 ;  but  he  contended  that  the 
erratic  policy  of  the  Government  had 
greatly  aggravated  the  hardness  of 
those  times.  He  asked  how  commerce 
could  flourish  when  no  exporter  knew 
whether  war  might  break  out  before 
his  merchandise  reached  the  port  to 
which  it  was  consigned ;  and  he  asserted 
that  every  £10,000,000  spent  unpro- 
ductively  in  needless  military  or  naval 
expenditure  really  represented  a  loss  of 
double  the  amount— for  £10,000,000 
productively  invested  would  have  pro- 
duced another  £10,000,000  worth  of 
wealth  and  something  more. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  arguments,  however, 
miijht  as  well  have  been  addressed  to 
empty  air.  The  Conservative  majority 
did  not  feel — or  felt  it  by  comparison 
only  in  an  infinitesimal  degree — the 
pressure  of  the  times,  and  they  had 
imbibed  the  idea  that  the  honour  of 
England  must  be  protected.  B^^  many 
persons  it  was  considered  that  it  had 
never  really  been  assailed ;  but  the 
Beaconsfield  Administration  having  on 
several  occasions  declared  it  to  be  in 
danger,  there  was  no  lack  of  readiness 
to  vote  men  and  money  to  defend  it. 
So  the  order  was  given  for  distant 
peoples  to  be  attacked,  English  blood  to 
be  spilled,  the  burdens  of  the  people 
(alread}'  too  heavy)  to  be  swollen,  and 
the  future  liabilities  of  this  country  to 
be  enormously  increased. 

At  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  in 
November,  Lord  Beaconsfield  explained, 
with  regard  to  our  Indian  difficulties. 


that  the  Government  were  not  appre- 
hensive of  any  invasion  of  India  by  its 
north-western  frontier;  but  the  fron- 
tier was  a  '  haphazard  and  not  a  scien- 
tific one,'  and  the  Government  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  really  satisfac- 
tory' frontier.  It  is  difficult  now  to 
understand  Lord  Beaconsfield's  desire 
to  obtain  a  '  rectification  of  frontier  ' 
except  on  the  ground  of  buttressing  up 
his  Administration,  and,  by  keeping 
the  nation  in  a  fever  of  excitement, 
thus  to  prevent  a  fierce  introspective 
light  from  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  policy.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  writing 
to  the  Bedford  Liberal  Association, 
pertinently  asked  the  question,  why,  if 
an  invasion  from  the  north-west  were 
considered  impracticable,  the  frontier 
there  should  be  described  as  unscien- 
tific, and  how  any  foe  could  so  em- 
barrass and  disturb  our  dominion  as  to 
put  us  to  great  expense  on  a  frontier 
Avhich  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
invade  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
thus  continued  : — '  What  right  have 
we  to  annex  by  war  or  to  menace  the 
territory  of  our  neighbours,  in  order  to 
make  "  scientific  "  a  frontier  which  is 
already  safe  ?  What  should  we  say  of 
such  an  act  if  done  by  another  Power  ? 
Our  frontier,  we  are  told,  causes  anxiety 
to  our  Viceroys.  I  ask,  which  among 
tiie  Viceroys  who  have  taken  and 
quitted  office,  and  sometimes  life,  with 
so  much  honour,  since  we  reached  our 
north-western  frontier,  have  ■  recom- 
mended such  a  rectification  ?  Upon  the 
whole,  I  must  say  that  the  great  day 
of  "  sense  and  truth,"  instead  of  relax- 
ing the  I'eserve  unhappily  maintained, 
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has  added  a  new,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, a  dangerous,  mystery  to  those 
which  before  prevailed  ;  has  left  us 
more  than  ever  at  the  mercy  of  anony- 
mous paragraphs ;  and  is,  so  far,  likely 
to  increase  rather  than  dispel  the  gloom 
■which  is  settling  on  the  country.  That 
we  are  bound  to  observe  and  promote 
the  observance  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
there  is  no  doubt.  We  should  do  it 
with  better  grace  if  we  had  not  our- 
selves broken  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and 
violated  the  honourable  understanding 
under  which  the  Powers  met  in  Con- 
gress, by  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conven- 
tion.' Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to 
observe  that  the  best  barrier  against 
Russia  was  to  be  found  in  the  establish- 
ment of  local  liberties  that  men  will 
value,  and  will  fight  for,  and  will  not 
willingly  surrender  either  to  Russia  or 
to  any  other  Power.  He  also  referred 
to  the  apparent  inaction  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  report  of  the 
Ehodope  Commission,  and  regretted 
their  indifference  to  a  commercial  dis- 
tress greatly  intensified  by  their  own 
reckless  expenditure.  But  the  only 
effective  criticism  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, he  observed,  would  be  the  criti- 
cism of  the  polling  booths. 

To  that  appeal  the  Government  did 
not  submit  themselves.  England  was 
shortly  afterwards  at  war  with  Shere 
Ali,  the  Ameer  having  declined  to 
receive  an  English  mission.  This  was 
no  new  decision,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  nor  ought  it  fairly  to  have  been 
construed  as  an  insult  to  us,  seeing 
that  the  Ameer  had  always  protested 
against  receiving  a  British  Envoy. 


Mr.  Gladstone  having  announced  hi.s 
intention  of  retiring  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  Greenwich  at  the  next 
election,  on  the  30th  of  November  he 
j^aid  a  farewell  visit  to  his  constituents. 
At  a  luncheon  given  at  the  Ship  Hotel 
by  the  Liberal  Association,  the  right 
hou.  gentleman  proposed  the  toast  of 
'  Prosperity  to  the  Borough  of  Green- 
wich Liberal  Association,'  and  in  doing 
so  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  for 
Liberal  union.  The  Liberals,  owing  to 
their  dissensions,  gave  twenty-six  votes 
to  their  opiJonents  in  1874.  Now 
when  they  remembered  that  Govern- 
ments had  been  carried  on  for  years 
with  a  smaller  majority  than  twenty- 
six,  they  would  see  how  important  the 
subject  of  organisation  became.  With 
regard  to  the  Birmingham  plan,  he 
warned  Liberals  against  its  precipitate 
or  imperfect  adoption.  Whenever  a 
minority  only  of  the  party  in  any  town 
joined  such  an  association,  it  was  plain 
that  that  town  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system ;  and 
if  the  plan  continued  to  be  forced  under 
those  circumstances,  more  harm  than 
good  must  result  from  the  false  apjjli- 
cation  of  the  principle.  In  the  evening 
Mr.  Gladstone  attended  a  great  public 
meeting  in  the  Plumstead  Skating 
Rink.  On  his  entrance  the  whole 
audience  rose  and  cheered  for  several 
minutes.  An  address  was  presented  to 
the  ex-Premier  expressing  regret  at  the 
severance  of  his  connection  with  the 
borough  of  Greenwich,  and  the  pride 
which  the  borough  would  ever  feel  at 
haying  been  associated  with  his  name 
and  fame. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  began  his  reply  by  an  the  words  '  personal  government '  being 

allusion  to  Lord  Beacon sfi eld's  phrase  taken  to  imply  that  the  Sovereign  de- 

of  five  years  ago,  respectmg  '  harassed  sired  to  depart  from  the  traditions  of 

interests.'     At  present  he  (the  speaker)  the  Constitution,  he  charged  her  Ma- 
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knew  of   only    one   harassed   interest,  jesty's  advisers  with  having  insidiously 

viz.,  the  British  nation.     The  question  begun  a  system  intended  to  narrow  the 

how  the  country  was  to  be  governed  liberties  of  the  people  of  England,  and 

should  occupy  the  people  at  the  ne.\t  to  reduce  Parliament  to  the  condition 

election.   Although  he  protested  against  of  the  French   parliaments  before  the 
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i,Tcat  Revolution.  Repl}in<T  to  the 
charge  that  he  and  his  supporters  were 
the  friends  of  Russia,  Mr.  Gladstone 
showed  that  it  was  the  Government 
who  had  heen  the  real  friends  of  that 
Power,  having  brought  her  hack  to  the 
Danube,  from  which  she  was  di'iven  in 
1S5C  ;  had  left  it  in  her  power  to  make 
iierself  the  liberator  of  Bulgaria;  and, 
by  the  device  of  creating  the  province 
of"  Eastern  Roumeha,  had  given  her 
an  opportunity  for  intriguing  pretty 
effectively  among  that  portion  of  the 
Bulgarians  still  under  the  rule  of  the 
Sultan. 

The  Afghan  war  was  dwelt  upon 
with  great  fulness.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
having  expressed  his  fear  that  it  was  a 
wholly  unjust  war,  pointed  out  that  it 
had  been  waged  by  the  Government  in 
furtherance  of  a  settled  intention  on 
its  part  to  force  the  Ameer  to  receive 
European  Residents  in  his  cities,  con- 
trary to  the  treaty  arrangements  entered 
into  with  him,  and  in  opposition  to  his 
known  preference  for  native  agents. 
He  denied  that  the  late  Government 
had  refused  to  give  conditional  assist- 
ance to  the  Ameer,  and  also  that  the 
Viceroy  was  instructed  to  postpone  the 
subject.  In  1874,  as  was  proved  from 
a  despatch  by  Sir  R.  Pollock,  the 
Ameer  leaned  as  much  as  ever  on  the 
British  Government.  The  Ameer  gave 
as  his  reason  for  refusing  to  receive  an 
English  Mission  at  all  four  letters 
which  had  been  addressed  to  him  in  a 
threatening  tone  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Pcshawur,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Viceroy  ;  and  these  letters  were  omitted 
from  the  Blue-book.     If  Russia  sent  a 


Mission  to  Cabul,  why  had  we  not 
called  Russia  to  account  ?  asked  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

If  an  offence  has  been  committed,  I  want  to  know 
wliose  lias  been  tlie  greater  sliarc  of  tliat  offence  ? 
The  Ameer  was  under  no  covenant  that  he  was 
not  to  receive  a  Russian  Mission ;  we  were  under  a 
covenant  with  liim  not  to  force  on  him  a  British 
Mission.  He  was  under  no  covenant  not  to  receive 
a  Russian  Mission;  Russia  was  under  a  covenant 
with  us  to  exercise  no  iuiJuence  in  Affjhanistaii.  If 
there  was  an  offence,  wliose  was  tlie  offence  ?  The 
offence,  if  any,  was  committed  by  the  great  and 
powerful  Emperor  of  the  North,  with  his  eighty 
millions  of  people,  with  his  l,iOU,000  or  1,500,000 
soldiers,  and  fresh  from  his  recent  victories,  and  not 
by  the  poor,  trembling,  shuddering  Ameer  of  Af- 
ghanistan, with  his  few  troops,  over  which  he  exer- 
cises a  precarious  rule.  But  now,  having  received 
from  the  Cz.ar  of  Russia  the  greater  offence,  we  sing 
small  to  Russia,  and  ask  her  to  withdraw  her  Mis- 
sion ;  and  when  she  says  it  is  only  a  Mission  of 
courtesy,  wo  seemingly  rest  content,  but  we  march 
onr  thousands  into  Afghanistan.  Anything  so 
painful  and  so  grievous  has  not  come  under  my 
notice. 

The  responsibility  for  this  war  he 
threw  absolutely  upon  the  Cabinet; 
but  Parliament  would  shortly  be  asked 
what  it  thought  of  these  transactions, 
and  he  was  not  sanguine  as  to  the 
reply.  However,  the  appeal  to  Par- 
liament was  not  the  final  appeal.  Mr. 
Gladstone  maintained  that  we  had  de- 
parted from  the  manners  of  our  fore- 
fathers ;  the  policy  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment was  not  that  which  had  been 
adopted  by  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr. 
Burke,  and  by  Lord  Derby  when  he 
appealed  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  1857.  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  forcibly 
concluded  his  address  : — 

This  question  cannot  be  settled  by  injunctions  to 
be  dumb  ;  it  cannot  be  settled  by  the  production  of 
garbled  evidence ;  it  cannot  be  settled  by  a  chorus 
of  leading  articles  >vritteu  to-day,  and  forgotten,  or 
contradicted,  or  disavowed,  to-morrow;  it  cannot  I)0 
settled   by  military  success — for,  thank  God,  the 
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ail)itrameut  of  the  sword  is  not.  tho  suproiiie  or  tlie 
sole  abitrameiit  of  tlie  affairs  of  civilised  nations; 
it  cannot  be  settled  by  Parliamentary  majorities. 
But  lliat  respou:~ibility,  which  at  this  moment  is  an 
nndivided  responsibility,  resting  upon  ten  or  twelve 
men.  will  next  week  or  the  week  afterwards  very 
likely  be  divided  between  tliem  and  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  within  no  long  period — it  may 
be  within  a  very  short  period — the  people  of  Eng- 
land will  have  to  say  whether  they  will  take  upon 
themselves  their  shave  of  that  respousiljility.  And 
remember  that,  if  they  do.  their  share  will  bo  the 
Inrgost  of  all.  They  are  the  tribunal  of  final  appeal. 
[Jpon  them,  upon  every  con.stituency,  upon  every 
man  in  every  constituency,  who  gives  his  sanction 
to  an  unjust  war,  the  guilt  and  tho  shame  will  lie. 
No  ;  there  is  something  a  great  deal  higher  than  all 
those  external  manifestations  by  which  wo  are  apt 
to  be  swayed  and  carried  away ;  something  thai  is 
liigher,  something  that  is  more  inwai'd,  something 
that  is  more  enduring.  External  success  cannot  always 
silence  the  monitor  that  lies  within.  Tou  all  know 
the  noble  tragedy  of  our  great  Shakspere,  in  which 
Lady  Macbeth,  after  having  achieved  the  utmost 
external  success,  after  having  waded  through  blood 
to  a  crown,  and  that  crown  at  the  moment  seemingly 
undisputed,  yet  is  so  troubled  with  the  silent  action 
■of  conscience  residing  within  the  breast  that  reason 
itself  is  shaken  in  its  seat,  and  she  appears  at  night 
wandering  through  the  chambers  of  her  castle. 
What  does  she  say  ?  There  she  had  nothing  to 
warn  her  from  ^vithont,  nothing  to  alarm  her.  Her 
success  had  been  complete.  She  had  reached  tho 
top  of  what  some  think  to  be  human  felicity,  and 
what  all  admit  to  be  human  authority.  What  does 
she  say  iu  that  condition?  'Hero's  the  smell  of 
the  blood  stiU ;  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not 
sweeten  this  little  hand.'  And  the  physician  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  her,  in  the  few  simple  pregnant 
words  of  the  poet,  says,  '  This  disease  is  beyond 
my  practice.'  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  disease  of  an 
evil  conscience  is  beyond  the  practice  of  all  the 
physicians  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world.  The 
penalty  may  linger;  but,  if  it  lingers,  it  only  lingers 
to  drive  you  on  further  into  guilt,  and  to  make  re- 
tribution when  it  comes  more  severe  and  more  disas- 
trous. It  is  written  in  the  eternal  laws  of  the 
nniverse  of  God  that  sin  shall  be  followed  by  suffer- 
ing. An  unjust  war  is  a  tremendous  sin.  The 
question  which  you  have  to  consider  is  whether  this 
war  is  just  or  unjust.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
collect  the  evidence,  it  is  unjust.  It  fills  me  with 
the  greatest  alarm  lest  it  shnuld  be  proved  to  be 
grossly  and  totally  unjust.  If  so,  we  should  come 
under  the  stroke  of  the  everlasting  law  that  suffer- 
ing shall  follow  sin ;  and  the  day  will  arrive — come 
it  soon  or  come  it  late — when  the  people  of  England 


will  discover  that  national  injustice  is  tho  surest 
road  to  national  downfall. 

A  brief  sitting  of  Parliament  was 
held  in  December,  when  a  long  debate 
ensued  upon  the  war  in  Afghanistan. 
Mr.  Whitbread  moved  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Address  :^-'  That 
this  House  disapproves  the  conduct  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  war  with  Afghanistan.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  followed  up  his  vi- 
gorous speech  to  his  constituents  by 
one  quite  worthy  of  it  from  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  were 
three  points,  he  said,  on  which  the 
public  decision  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
war  ought  to  rest.  First,  the  extra- 
ordinary confusion  and  inconsistencies 
of  the  evidence  on  which  the  Grovern- 
ment  had  framed  their  case  for  this 
unjust  and  disastrous  war ;  secondly, 
the  extraordinary  and  prolonged  secrecy 
in  which  a  policy  had  been  enveloped, 
the  earlier  disclosure  of  which  would 
have  put  Parliament  on  its  guard,  and 
elicited  remonstrances  which  must,  in 
all  probability,  have  stopped  the  war ; 
thirdly,  the  direct  evidence  of  injustice 
in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  the 
deliberate  breach  with  the  policy  of 
forbearance  towards  Afghanistan,  the 
alarming  menaces  addressed  to  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  both  by  words 
and  deeds,  the  mildness  of  the  remon- 
strance with  Russia,  into  whose  arms 
we  had  driven  the  Afghan  prince,  and  the 
severe  retribution  which  we  were  visit- 
ing upon  the  profe^e,  whilst  w^e  com- 
placently accepted  the  explanations  of 
the  patron,  on  condition,  of  course,  that 
we  were  permitted  to  flog  the  pro'6(j6 
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without   iaterference  from  the  patron,  submission,     followed    precedent,    and 

The  right  lion,  gentleman  then  drew  a  disappeared  ?      In  tbat  case,  how  long 

striking   picture    of    the    miseries  and  should  we   have   to  keep  an   army    of 

perils   to   which  the  last  Afghan  war  occujjation  ?        The     principal     official 

had    led,   and   pressed  home,   with   re-  documents  contained    the    most   gross 
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newed  force,  the  chief  conclusions  of 
his  Plumstead  speech.  In  answer  to 
Lord  John  Manners,  who  had  declared 
that  the  war  must  be  jjrosecuted  until 
Shere  Ali  had  made  due  submission, 
Mr.  Gladstone  asked  what  would  be 
done  if  the  Ameer,  instead  of  making 
121 


mis-statements  of  facts,  involving  reck- 
less neerlig'ence.  There  was  no  OTound 
whatever  for  alleging  that  at  the  Pesb- 
awur  Conference'  it  became  evident  that 
the  Ameer  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
relations  with  us.  So  far  from  being 
discontented,  he  begged  us  to  let  things 
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alone.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs 
up  to  tlio  end  of  187(5  ;  and  if  the 
papers  rehiting  to  the  Peshavrur  Con- 
ference had  been  laid  before  ParHanieufc 
shortly  after  its  close,  he  ventured  to 
sa}'  we  sliould  have  had  no  Afghan 
war.  When  the  Ameer  was  ready  to 
make  concessions,  the  opportunity  was 
denied  him,  the  Conference  was  hastily 
closed,  the  promises  of  Lords  Mayo  and 
Northbrook  were  revoked,  measures  of 
hostility  were  adopted,  Quettah  was 
occupied,  and  our  native  agent  was 
withdrawn  from  Cabul.  Lastly,  not 
the  least  discreditable  act  of  the  English 
Government  was  their  treating  the 
reception  of  the  Russian  Mission  as 
an  offence,  and  their  visiting  it  with 
punishment  at  the  very  time  when 
they  had  accepted  the  transparent 
pretext  of  Eussia  that  their  Mission  to 
Cabul  was  within  the  meaning  of  the 
arrangement  madewdth  the  late  Govern- 
ment. The  Russians  forced  the  Mis- 
sion upon  Shere  Ali.  who  unwillingly 
accepted  it.  The  Russians,  however, 
asked  permission  before  sending  their 
envoy  ;  but  we  did  not  do  so,  and  the 
Ameer's  subordinates  had  no  authority 
to  let  our  Mission  pass.  Now  Ministers 
called  that  an  insult  which  was  merely 
the  result  of  the  grossest  blundering. 
Further,  they  had  tamely  acquiesced  in 
Russia's  new  and  unfounded  claim  to 
send  to  Cabul  missions  of  courtesy 
under  the  convention  with  the  late 
Government.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his 
peroration,  spoke  with  perhaps  even 
more  than  his  usual  earnestness  and 
eloquence  upon  the  historical  and  moral 
aspects  of  the  question : — 


Ton   have  mide  this  war  in  concealment  from 

Par!i;iment,  in  reversal  of  the  policy  of  every  Indian 
and  Home  Government  that  has  existed  for  the  last 
tweuty-five  years,  iu  contempt  of  the  supplication  of 
the  Ameer,  ana  iu  defiance  of  the  advice  of  your  own 
agent,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  olitaining  a  scientific 
frontier.  Wo  made  war  in  error  upon  Afffhanistan 
in  lS38.  To  err  is  human  and  pardonable.  But 
we  have  erred  a  second  time  upon  the  same  ground 
and  with  no  better  justification.  This  error  has 
been  repeated  in  the  face  of  every  warning  con- 
ceivable and  imaginable,  and  in  the  face  of  an 
unequalled  mass  of  authorities.  May  heaven  avert 
a  repetition  of  the  calamity  which  befel  our  anny  in 
18  U !  .  .  .  I  remember  a  beautiful  description  of 
one  of  our  modern  poets  of  a  great  battle-field  during 
the  Punic  Wars,  in  which  he  observed  tliat  for  the 
moment  Nature  was  laid  waste,  and  nothing  but 
the  tokens  of  carnage  were  left  upon  the  ground ; 
but  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  she  began  her 
kindly  task,  aud  removed  one  by  one  and  put  out  of 
sight  those  hideous  tokens,  and  restored  the  scene  to 
order,  to  beauly,  and  to  peace.  It  was  such  a  process 
that  the  Viceroys  of  India  had  been  carrying  on  for 
years  in  Afghanistan.  I  now  ask — is  all  this  to  bo 
undone  H  Tlie  sword  is  drawn,  and  misery  is  to 
come  upon  this  unhappy  country  again.  The  struggle 
may  perhaps  be  short.  God  grant  that  it  may  be 
short!  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be  sharp!  But 
yon,  having  once  entered  upon  it,  cannot  tell  whether 
it  will  bo  short  or  long.  Ton  have  again  brought 
in  devastation  and  again  created  a  necessity  which, 
I  hope,  wi'l  be  met  by  other  men,  with  other  minds, 
in  happier  days ;  that  other  Viceroys  and  other 
Governments,  but  other  Viceroys  especially — such 
men  as  Canning,  Lawrence,  Mayo,  and  Northl)rook — 
will  undo  this  evil  work  in  which  you  are  now 
engaged.  It  cannot  be  undone  iu  a  moment,  although 
the  torch  of  a  niadmau  may  bum  down  an  editice 
whicli  it  has  taken  the  genius,  the  skill,  the  labour, 
and  the  la\-ish  prodigality  of  ages  to  erect.  .  ,  . 
I  shoiild  have  hope  of  this  division  if  I  really 
believed  that  many  hou.  members  had  m.idc  them- 
selves individually  masters  of  the  case  which  is  dis- 
closed iu  the  recesses  of  those  two  volumes  of  Par- 
liamentary pai)ers.  They  have  not  done,  and  cannot 
do  this,  and,  therefore,  tliis  vote  will  go  as  other 
votes  have  gone.  Yon  will  obtain  the  warrant  of 
Parliament  and  the  triumph  of  military  success  foi- 
the  moment.  That  military  success  has  not  been 
quite  so  unchecked  up  to  the  present,  but  it  has 
in  substance  corresponded  to  that  which  led  us  on 
in  183S,  aud  blinded  us  to  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
step  which  we  were  taking.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
however,  you  will  probably  obtain  sanction  and  the 
warrauf  which  )'ou  seek.  The  lesponsibility,  which 
is  now  yuurs  alone,  will  be  shared  with  you  by  the 
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majority  of  tliis  House  ;  but  many  wlio  will  decline 
to  share  in  it  will  hope  for  the  ultimate  disapproval 
and  reversal  of  your  course  by  the  nation.  But 
even  if  the  nation  should  refuse  such  reversal,  those 
members  of  this  Hou«e  who  oppose  your  course  will 
believe  that  they  have  performed  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  men  who  believe  that  ti-uth  and  justice  are  the 
only  sure  foundations  of  international  relations,  and 
that  there  is  no  possession  so  precious,  either  for 
peoples  or  for  men,  as  a  just  an  I  lionourable  name. 

This  powerful  speech  greatly  im- 
pressed both  sides  of  the  House,  but 
the  majority — not,  it  was  believed, 
without  some  compunction — endorsed 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Leatham 
made  a  witty  comparison.  The  Cabinet, 
he  said,  reminded  him  of  the  gentle- 
m.an  who,  seeing  his  horses  run  away, 
and  being  assured  by  his  coachman  that 
they  must  drive  into  sometliing,  replied, 
'  Then  smash  into  something  cheap  ! ' 
The  discussion  closed  with  very  able 
sjieeches  by  Lord  Hartington  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
vote  of  censure  was  defeated  by  328 
votes  to  237.  On  a  motion  by  the 
Government  that  the  revenues  of  India 
should  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war,  Mr.  Fawcett  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
unjust  that  the  revenues  of  India 
should  be  applied  to  defray  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  the  military  opera- 
tions being  carried  on  against  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan.  Mr.  Gladstone  se- 
conded the  motion,  and  observed  that 
it  was  the  people  of  England  who  had 
had  all  the  glory  and  all  the  advantage 
which  had  resulted  from  the  destruction 
of  the  late  Government,  and  the  acces- 
sion to  office  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration ;  and    it    was    they   who   must 


measure  all  the  pros  and  the  cons,  and  who 
m.ust  be  content,  after  having  reaped 
benefits  so  immeasurable,  to  encountei 
the  disadvantajje  of  meeting  charges 
which  undoubtedly  the  existing  Admin- 
istration would  leave  behind  it  as  a 
legacy  to  posterity.  For  Mr.  Fawcett's 
amendment  there  voted  125;  against. 
23.5 — majority  for  the  Government,  110 

Though  it  may  possibly  be  true 
that  England  gained  her  ends  in  the 
Afghan  war,  and  succeeded  in  humiliat- 
ing Russia,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
one  result  of  her  policy  has  been  to 
provoke  Russian  advances  in  Central 
Asia.  Should  Russia  never  rest  until 
she  has  strongly  established  herself  upon 
the  Afghan  frontier,  it  will,  in  that 
event,  be  impossible  to  expect  the  aid 
of  the  Afghans,  in  view  of  the  hostile 
policy  which  has  been,  with  such  in- 
justice, pursued  towards  their  country.* 

Early  in  the  session  of  1879  the 
Greek  question  came  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  foUownig  motion 
by  Mr.  Cartwright  : — '  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  tranquillity  in 
the  East  demands  that  satisfaction  be 
given  to  the  just  claims  of  Greece, 
and  no  satisfaction  can  be  considered 
adequate  that  does  not  ensure  execu- 
tion of  the  recommendations  embodied 
in  Protocol  13  of  the  Berlin  Congress.' 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  supporting  this 
motion,  said  he  was  sanguine  enough 

*  As  to  the  value  of  our  scientific  frontier,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that,  so  far  is  it  from  lessening  the 
risk  of  invasion  by  way  of  Afghanistan,  it  has  already 
cost  the  Indian  Government  the  services  of  four 
g(5od  brigades.  On  the  Candahar,  Khurum,  and 
Khyber  routes  we  have  a  total  army  of  33,000  men 
to  be  maintained  and  accoutred. 
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to  believe  that  even  in  tlic  present 
House  of  Commons  there  might  be 
found  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  hon.  members  to  encourage  the 
first  legitimate  aspirations  on  the  part 
of  the  Hellenic  races  after  freedom,  and 
he  hoped  that  tlie  declaration  of  the 
Government  would  be  such  as  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  con- 
tained recommendations  Avhicli  were 
valuable  and  important  in  the  interests 
of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  Greece, 
and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  yet 
no  evidence  whatever  that  the  English 
Government — the  whole  of  whose 
traditions  were  connected,  inseparably 
connected,  with  freedom — had  acted 
energeticall}-  in  support  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  treaty.  The  Porte  had 
gone  back  upon  its  usual  resources 
of  craft,  and  inert  but  obstinate  resist- 
ance, and  every  device  that  ingenuity 
could  suggest  had  been  used  to  evade 
giving  eflect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Our  Govern- 
ment had  given  a  pledge  to  the 
Government  of  Greece  to  support  and 
to  advance,  within  reasonable  limits, 
the  territorial  claims  of  Greece.  That 
pledge,  down  to  the  present  time, 
remained  entirely  unredeemed  ;  but 
there  was  time  for  us  to  redeem  it. 
It  certainly  was  not  redeemed  at  the 
Congress.  There  was  now  no  one  of 
the  European  Powers  antagonistic  to 
the  claims  of  Greece.  France  laboured, 
and  had  always  consistently  and  ener- 
gcticall}-  done  so,  to  promote  them, 
and  their  complete  success  dejiended 
iijKjn    the    conduct    of  her     Majesty's 


Government.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
wished  to  convey  to  the  House  his 
opinion  that  the  claims  on  the  part  of 
the  Greek  Kingdom  and  the  Greek- 
races  were  a  very  strong  claim  indeed. 
We  had  now  got  rid  of  the  superstition 
that  all  these  Greek  and  Christian 
populations  of  Turkey  would  fling 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 
The  time  that  had  elapsed  for  the 
fulfilment  of  our  promise  to  Greece  was 
already  too  long,  and  there  was  no 
justification  for  it.  After  reviewing 
the  greatly  improved  condition  of 
Greece — with  its  free  press,  an  increas- 
ing population,  a  trade  and  a  marine 
enormousljr  augmented,  and  a  flourish- 
ing University — Mr.  Gladstone  said, 
'  I  do  not  contend  that  the  civilisation 
of  Greece  is  effective  for  all  purposes ; 
on  the  contrai-y,  the  Greeks  are  behind- 
hand, and  have  so  much  to  do  that 
their  resources  may  be  strained  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  objects.  The 
Government  will  not  give  countenance, 
I  hope,  to  coloured  and  unfair  repre- 
sentations of  the  condition  of  Greece, 
but  will  join  us  in  deprecating  them.' 

The  character  of  England  was 
undoubtedly  tied  to  the  redemption 
of  its  p'cdge  given  to  Greece,  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer  said  the 
matter  was  one  which  was  engaging, 
and  which  would  continue  to  engage, 
the  earnest  sj-mpathj'  and  full  attention 
of  her  ^lajesty's  Government,  and  he 
trusted  that  this  assurance  would 
satisfy  the  House.  The  motion  was 
rejected,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  Greece  was  thus 
postponed  to  a  later  date. 
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In  the  course  of  a  debate  raised  by  as  she  may  be,  is  yet  strong  on  the 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  towards  the  close  of  principles  on  which  she  rests.  She 
July,    on    the    obligations    of  Turkey     has     the     assertions     made     by     the 


THE    ZULU    WAB  ;     FORI'    I'EABSON,     LOVVER    TUQELA,     PBOM    THK    WEST. 

under    the     treaty      of     Berlin,     Mr.  Turkish     Governinent :     she    has    the 

Gladstone    again    earnestly     enforced  strong   sympathy    of   the   po2:)ulations 

the  claims  of  Greece.     The  right  hon.  concerned :    she  has   the    assertion    of 

gentleman  observed  that  'Greece,  weak  the  uselessness  of  these  populations  to 
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the  Sultan  ;  she  has  on  record  the 
engagements  by  this  country,  now  some 
thirteen  months  ago,  promising  our 
careful  consideration,  which  is  well 
known  to  mean  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  some  of  her  territorial 
claims.'  The  then  course  of  England 
upon  the  Greek  Question  furnished  a 
very  unsatisfactory  chapter  in  her 
history.  Our  duty  to  the  Hellenic  race 
was  clear,  and  more  strenuous  efforts 
should  have  been  made  for  its  fulfil- 
ment. So  long  as  this  question  re- 
mained unsettled,  war  might  at  any 
moment  have  broken  out  between 
Turkey  and  Greece.  But  there  are 
even  wider  aspects  in  which  this  Greek 
question  may  be  viewed.  Panhellenism 
would  unquestionably  be  a  powerful 
counteracting  force  in  Eastern  Europe 
to  Panslavism.  The  dream,  no  doubt, 
is  sanguine,  but  a  Greece  which  should 
include  the  present  territory',  together 
with  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and 
the  Archipelago  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  Anatolia,  has  always  received  the 
sympathy  and  adhesion  of  a  large 
section  of  Greek  patriots.  Such  a  pro- 
gramme an  English  Ministry  might  at 
present  find  it  difficult  to  support ;  but 
Greece  had,  notwithstanding,  reason- 
able ground  of  complaint  over  the  defeat 
of  her  hopes  at  the  Berlin  Congress. 

Several  other  discussions  of  import- 
ance, in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  took  part, 
arose  during  the  session.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  ^lay,  Mr.  Dillwyn  introduced  a 
motion  affirming  the  necessity  of  more 
strict  observance  of  the  mode  and  limits 
of  the  action  of  the  Prerogative,  in 
order  to   prevent    the    growing    abuse 


and  extension  of  it  by  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  under  cover  of  the  supposed 
personal  interposition  of  the  Sovereign. 
Commenting  upon  the  chequered  history 
of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
that  to  put  such  a  motion  ultimately 
on  the  paper  in  the  morning,  and 
to  ask  the  House  to  vote  it  in  the 
evening,  was  so  entirely  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  Parliamentary  procedure 
that  he  declined  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  There  was  no  connection, 
he  further  pointed  out,  between  the 
abuse  of  the  Prerogative  and  the  sup- 
posed intervention  of  the  Sovereign. 
Though  he  had  not  been  backward  in 
assailing  the  undue  use  of  the  Pre- 
rogative under  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, in  every  case  it  had  been  sus- 
tained by  large  majorities,  and  the 
censure,  if  there  was  to  be  any,  ought 
to  be  directed  against  the  majority, 
which  had  assumed  the  responsibility. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Zulu  war,  Mr. 
Gladstone  expressed  consideration  and 
sympathy  for  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  the 
difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed ; 
and  though  he  did  not  agree  with  him 
in  his  views  upon  South  Africa,  he 
was  convinced  that  when  he  returned 
to  this  country  he  would  continue  to 
attract  to  himself  the  admiration  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  He  further  main- 
tained that  our  relations  with  Cetewayo 
must  be  regulated  by  his  relations  to 
ourselves,  and  not  by  his  cruelties  to 
his  own  people ;  and  he  agreed  that 
when  the  safety  of  the  colony  was 
assured,  the  Government  ought  to  be 
guided  by  considerations  of  moderation 
and    mercy.       He    believed,    however 
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tliat  it  might  be  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  make  any  declarations 
at  that  time. 

The  Speaker  having  ordered  notes 
to  be  taken,  for  his  own  private  use, 
of  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  the 
House,  the  Home  Rulers  interpreted 
his  action  as  being  aimed  specially 
against  themselves.  Mr.  Parnell  ac- 
cordingly brought  forward  a  resolution 
that  this  proceeding  was  without  pre- 
cedent, was  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  and  a  danger  to  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  debate. 
Rising  during  the  discussion,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  that  he  had  sat  in  the  House 
during  the  rule  of  five  different  Speakers, 
and  this  was  the  first  occasion  upon 
which  he  could  recollect  the  submission 
of  a  motion  to  the  House  impugning 
in  any  way  the  conduct  of  the  gentle- 
man who  filled  the  chair.  It  was  a 
very  grave  occasion ;  but  he  noticed 
that  there  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  motion  the  words  that  the  act  of 
the  Speaker  constituted  a  danger  to 
the  liberty  of  debate.  Now,  the 
Speaker  either  possessed  their  confi- 
dence or  he  did  not ;  and  while  no  one 
could  regard  with  pleasure  an  occurrence 
of  this  kind,  it  brought  with  it  this 
satisfaction,  that  in  the  discharge  of 
his  weighty  duties  the  Speaker  would 
find  his  hands  not  weakened  but 
strengthened.  Strange,  indeed,  would 
be  their  position  if  the  House  now  made 
a  condemnation  of  the  practice  which 
had  undoubtedly  been  within  the  know- 
ledge of  many  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  House  from  time  to  time,  and 
had  never  yet  attracted  a  word  of  dis- 


approval. The  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  subject  the  motion  to  a  direct 
negative.  Addressing  the  Speaker 
direct,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said 
there  could  be  but  one  sentiment,  viz., 
that  he  was  desirous  of  discharging  his 
functions  in  the  most  efficient  manner  ; 
and  they  therefore  desired  to  reciprocate 
that  feeling  by  every  declaration  in 
their  power.  The  House  deni  nistrated, 
by  292  votes  to  24,  its  confidence  in 
the  Speaker. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  Report 
of  the  Army  Discipline  Bill,  Lord 
Hartington  moved  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  no  bill  could  be  satisfactory 
which  provided  for  the  permanent  re- 
tention of  corporal  punishment.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, arguing  for  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  flogging,  said  the 
Government  had  never  conti'adicted 
the  statement  that  at  one  time  they 
had  arrived  at  the  decision  to  abolish 
flogging,  nor  had  they  once  stated  that 
the  punishment  was  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline.  After  what 
had  recently  occurred,  it  could  not  be 
retained  long,  and,  believing  this  de- 
grading punishment  to  be  contrary  to 
our  recent  policy  of  raising  the  cha- 
racter of  the  army  in  every  possible 
way,  he  gave  his  cordial  support  to 
the  resolution. 

In  the  end,  notwithstanding,  the 
retention  of  the  punishment  was  voted 
by  289  votes  to  183. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment— intimately  connected  as  it  was' 
with  its  course  on  foreign  affliirs — was 
formally  arraigned  upon  Mr.  Rylands's 
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motion  on  the  national  expenditure. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  suiDporting  it,  said 
that  the  Ministry  was  not  now  charged 
with  not  meeting  the  necessities  of  the 
year  by  imposing  additional  taxation, 
but   with    the   great   increase    in    the 


from  first  to  last,  vigorously  denouncing 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  last  few  years, 
and  asserting  that  it  had  neither  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  country  nor 
improved  our  relations  with  a  .single 
country    in    the    world.      He    further 
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national  expenditure.  He  objected  to 
it  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and 
quality;  and  under  the  first  head  he 
showed  that  the  augmentation  of  the 
military  charges  amounted  to  over  six 
millions,  while  v/ith  regard  to  the  re- 
duction in  the  present  year's  estimates, 
lie  characterised  it  as  'a  death-bed 
repentance.'  He  next  proceeded  to 
cliallenge  the  causes  of  the  expenditure 


objected  to  the  mode  of  balancing  the 
public  accounts,  by  which  he  main- 
tained that  the  real  deficiency  was 
concealed  from  the  country.  The  Ex- 
chequer bonds  were  an  essential  part 
of  the  deficiency  of  the  year,  and  as  to 
the  estimated  surplus  of  £1,900,000, 
it  had  no  existence  at  all.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  have 
presented  an  estimate  of  the  expenses 
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of  the  Zulu  war  ;  and  in  speaking  of  it 
in  a  mcM-e  general  way  as  a  charge 
which  coukl  not  be  calcuhited,  he  had 
departed  from  universal  precedent.  By 
bringing  in  two  budgets  every  year. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  destroying 
the  control  of  Parliament  over  the  ex- 
penditui'e  and  income,  and  was  reversing 
the  best  financial  precedents  of  our 
history.  So  also  his  via  media  of 
meeting  the  deficiency  by  Exchequer 
bonds  was  a  financial  revolution,  and 
was  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  primary 
rules  of  that  great  financier  were  to 
make  proper  estimates  for  the  charge 
of  the  year,  and  to  bring  the  income  of 
the  year  up  to  the  charge  ;  to  let  the 
public  have  the  benefit  of  the  bulk  of 
the  surpluses  when  they  occurred  ;  and, 
if  new  wants  arose,  to  meet  them,  not 
by  increased  taxes,  but  by  savings  in 
other  directions.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Gladstone  observed,  '  If  the  country 
approves  this  financial  revolution,  that 
as  I  have  shown  by  hard  facts  and 
figures  is  in  progress,  the  country  is 
its  own  master,  and  can  return  again 
a  Parliament  like-minded  with  the 
present,  to  perpetuate  an  Administra- 
tion under  which  we  enjoy  such  boun- 
teous store  of  financial  as  well  as 
other  blessings.  I  do  not  undertake 
to  predict  what  this  Parliament  will 
do,  or  what  the  nation  will  do,  in 
considering  its  own  interest,  and  in 
making  provision  for  its  own  future ; 
but,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  doc- 
trines that  are  now  promulgated  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  are  financial 
delusions,  and,  if  so  they  be,  I  can  only 


say  I  am  convinced  of  this,  that  the 
longer  tliey  last,  the  more  complete 
sway  they  obtain  for  a  time  under  the 
administration  and  influence  of  the 
party  opposite,  the  sharper  will  be  the 
reaction  when  it  comes,  the  more  com- 
plete the  reversal  of  your  momentary 
triumph,  and  the  more  severe  the 
retribution  politically  inflicted  upon 
the  party  that  has  invented  these 
erroneous  doctrines,  and  that  has  too 
fatally  carried  them  into  eflfect.'  At  a 
later  stage  in  the  consideration  of  the 
budget,  Mr.  Gladstone  contrasted  the 
financial  history  of  18G0  with  that  of 
1879,  and  showed  that  the  former 
aSbrded  no  justification  for  the  budget 
of  the  later  year.  In  1860  new  taxes 
were  imposed,  and  there  was,  therefore, 
a  i-eal  distribution  of  charge  between 
the  present  and  future ;  but  the  budget 
of  1879  imposed  no  new  ta.xes,  so  that 
no  fair  parallel  could  be  drawn  between 
them.  In  1800,  so  far  from  there 
being  remissions  of  taxation  almost 
exceeding  the  new  taxes  by  two 
millions  and  more — as  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  stated — Mr. 
Gladstone  pointed  out  that  while 
£2,415,000  had  been  remitted,  the  war 
rates  of  tea  and  sugar  had  been  con- 
tinued, the  income-tax  had  been  raised 
by  5d.,  other  duties  had  been  increased, 
and  in  all  fresh  taxes  had  been  imposed 
to  the  amount  of  £3,775,000,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £0,360,000  of  increased 
taxation  in  that  year.  This  was  the 
justification  for  borrowing  money  on  ter- 
minable annuities  for  the  fortifications; 
but  no  such  plea  could  now  be  advanced 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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Mr.  Gliidstoue's  denunciations  of 
the  Beaconsfield  Government  have  to 
some  appeared  unmeasured  and  unwar- 
r;intable  ;  but  those  who  thus  judge 
him  forget  that,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  his  predecessors  traversed 
every  political  and  financial  principle 
to  which  he  has  steadfastly  adhered 
through,  a  public  career  extending  over 
nearly  half  a  century.  Those  who 
most  differ  from  him  on  questions  of 
foreign  policy  cannot  deny  that,  with 
reirard  to  financial  and  domestic 
measures,  the  country  has  exhibited 
a  confidence  in  him  rarely  paralleled 
in  our  political  annals.  The  great 
acts  of  his  two  Administrations,  and 
his  beneficent  fiscal  reforms,  stand 
almost  alone ;  and  they  appear  all  the 
nobler  and  the  greater  when  contrasted 
with  the  policy  of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1879, 
Mr.  Gladstone  completed  his  seventieth 
year.  Birthday  addresses  of  congratu- 
lation were  presented  to  him  on  the 
occasion  by  his  friends  at  Liverpool, 
and  by  the  Liberal  Association  at 
Greenwich.  The  addresses  thanked 
him  for  his  long  and  eminent  public 
services,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
result  of  the  coming  elections  would 
show  the  majority  of  the  people  to  be 
on  the  side  of  truth.  The  Times, 
writing  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  birthday, 
said  : — '  Yesterday  was  a  memorable 
day  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  life.  It  was 
his  seventieth  birthday,  and  it  was 
natural  that  it  should  be  celebrated 
with  cordialit}^  among  his  friends  and 
supporters.  On  such  an  occasion  he 
cannot  but  command  the  general  sym- 


pathy and  goodwill  of  the  whole  public, 
without  reference  to  political  opinions. 
He  is  a  man  of  whom  the  country  must, 
for  many  reasons,  always  be  proud. 
His  powers,  alike  of  mind  and  of  body, 
and  his  brilliant  achievements  in  the 
varied  spheres  of  political,  social,  and 
literary  life,  must  be  regarded  as  among 
the  marvels  of  human  nature.  Whether 
men  agree  with  him  or  not,  they  must 
all  recognise  in  him  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the 
world  of  politics ;  his  performances  as 
a  scholar  must  at  least  be  allowed  to 
transcend  those  of  the  great  majority 
of  professed  scholars ;  and  he  is  capable 
of  taking  excursions  into  almost  any 
field  of  mental  culture,  and  distancing 
all  but  its  choicest  representatives.  On 
the  whole,  few  men  who  have  done  so 
much  work  have  reached  the  age  of 
threescore  and  ten,  and  still  fewer 
can  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
rendered  such  real  services  to  their 
country.  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  up  to 
the  time  he  became  Prime  Minister, 
and  an  important  part  of  his  career 
in  that  capacity,  conferred  great  and 
permanent  benefits  upon  the  nation, 
and  the  gratitude  felt  towards  him 
on  this  account  affords  him  a  lasting 
source  of  strength  and  influence.  He 
has  just  proved,  by  the  most  ex- 
traordinary oratorical  vigour  ever  dis- 
played, that  all  this  intense  and 
sustained  labour  has  not  perceptibly 
broken  his  physical  powers;  and  his 
keenest  opponents  could  not  refuse  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  so  brilliant 
a  feat  of  energy  and  endurance. 
Englishmen     have     always     a    read}' 
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sympathy  for  manly  qualities,  and  this 
admiration  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fairly 
extorted  from  them.  In  short,  at  such 
a  grave  moment  in  the  life  of  so  great 
a  public  man,  the  people  at  large  could 
not  but  desire  to  forget  for  the  moment 
all  the  differences  which  have  separated 
tliem,  and  to  join  in  cordial  congratu- 
lations and  in  the  best  wishes  for  the 


happiness  of  what  must  needs  be  Mr. 
Gladstone's  declining  years.' 

Articles  couched  in  a  similar  strain 
appeared  in  many  of  the  leading  daily 
and  weekly  journals.  The  veteran 
who  had  successfully  passed  through 
one  electoral  campaign  was  destined 
in  a  few  months  to  appear  in  another 
and  a  vet  more  remarkable  one. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

MR.    GLADSTONE    AT    HAWARDEN. 
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THE  Castle  of  Hawarden,  near 
Chester,  has  already  become  his- 
toric from  its  manifold  associations  with 
the  Premier.  It  is  to  this  beautiful 
place,  with  its  attractive  park  and 
grounds,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  re- 
tired at  the  close  of  each  session,  in 
order  to  recuperate  his  energies,  and 
renew  that  health  which  is  a  source  of 
wonder  to  all.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
gather  together  some  reminiscences  of 
Hawarden  in  connection  with  the  right 
lion,  gentleman,  which  cannot,  we 
think,  fail  to  be  interesting  to  our 
readers.  Many  are  the  pilgrimages 
which  have  been  made  to  Hawarden 
by  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Mr.  Ghid- 
stone,  who  have  been  anxious  to  see  the 
place  where — with  such  rest  from  public 
affairs  as  he  can  obtain — the  eminent 
statesman  has  led  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman.  The  grounds  have  usually 
been  thrown  open  to  tiie  public,  who 
have  been  allowed  to  wander  through 
the  park,  and  to  visit  the  picturesque 
spots  round  the  old  castle.  The  new 
building  is  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious structure.  Every  Sunday,  winter 
or  summer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone — 
accompanied  by  such  members  of  their 
family  as  may  be  at  home — may  be 
seen  issuing  from  the  portals  of  the 
castle,  and  making  their   way  on   foot 


to  Hawarden  church.  Here,  too, 
visitors  may  frequently  see  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proceed  to  the  reading  desk, 
where  he  reads  the  lessons  with  an  im- 
pressiveness  which  might  be  expected 
from  his  earnest  convictions  and  the 
magical  power  of  his  voice.  On  other 
days  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  descried 
trudging  forth  from  the  castle,  with 
axe  over  his  shoulder,  bent  upon  his 
favourite  occupation  of  wood-cutting. 

As  a  testimony  to  the  interest  which 
the  Premier  and  his  benevolent  wife 
take  in  the  village  of  Hawarden,  we 
may  quote  an  article  which  appeared 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  Guardian.  The 
writer,  who  had  visited  Hawarden, 
said — 

'  It  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  readers 
of  the  Guardian  to  know,  on  many 
grounds,  that  church- work  is  vigorously 
carried  on  at  Hawarden.  Parely  have 
I  visited  a  more  faithfully  worked 
parish,  rarely  have  I  seen  such  grati- 
fying signs  of  church  life,  healthy 
activity,  and  parish  usefulness.  Nay, 
there  is  much  more.  Of  the  schools, 
of  the  Literary  Institute,  of  the  most 
useful  little  Horticultural  Society;  of 
the  little  coffee-house,  the  "Welcome," 
Mrs.  Gladstone's  gift  to  the  village, 
and  quite  a  model  of  its  kind ;  of  the 
Home    for    Orphan    Boys    and    Girls, 
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•.vitliin  the  castle  precincts — this  is 
Mrs.  Ghidstone's  also — we  cannot  stay 
to  tell.  Hawarden  has  a  real  parish 
church,  not  a  fancy  one.  It  has  quite 
a  character  of  its  own,  and  its  saint — 
St.  Daniel  (of  course  Daniel  is  spelt 
Welsh  in  Wiiles,  but  I  couldn't  com- 
pass it,  and  so  left  it  in  Welsh) — is 
one  I  am  little  acquainted  with  on  the 
English  side  of  the  border. 

'Let  me  first  affirm,  in  any  undoubted 
manner  which  will  best  impress  the 
fact  on  the  readers  of  Church  Bells, 
that  Hawarden  has  a  parish  church ; 
and,  next,  that  the  people  of  Hawar- 
den use  it.  It  is  plainly  announced 
as  "  free,  open,  and  unappropriated." 
Hence  the  large  body  of  worshippers  of 
all  grades,  ages,  dresses,  statures,  and 
complexions,  whom  it  was  my  delight 
to  find  in  church  at  seven  o'clock  even- 
song on  Good  Friday,  and  whose 
simple  and  hearty  worship  it  was  truly 
a  delight  to  share.  God  grant  that  no 
deadly  spirit  of  modern  "  progress"  may 
damp  the  warmth  of  this  worship,  that 
no  conventionality  may  invade  with  its 
chilling  blast  its  hearty  services. 

'  It  was,  of  course,  pleasing  to  find 
the  Eev.  Stephen  Gladstone  so  steadily 
at  work,  and  to  hear  a  sermon  from  the 
Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  just  then  on  a 
visit  to  Hawarden.  But  that  was  not 
all.  As  the  people  here  knew  well, 
the  "  use "  in  this  place  is  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  he  is  at  home,  to  read 
the  Lessons  in  church.  And  he  did  : 
and  who  that  heard  liis  readinir  of 
Is.  liii.  and  of  i  Peter  ii.  on  that  Good 
Friday  evening  could  ever  forget  it? 
Certainly    the    writer    cannot.       Then 


here  were,  in  addition,  daily  prayers, 
and  an  instruction  to  communicants 
after  the  Good  Friday  service  ;  and  the 
service  on  Easter  Eve,  in  the  newly 
decorated  church,  simply  yet  effectively 
treated,  with  the  daffodils  or  "  Lent 
lilies  "  iu  pleasing  profusion  and  happy 
alternation  with  some  mossy  greenerj', 
gave  some  little  foretaste  of  the 
morrow.  Then,  on  Easter  morn,  there 
were  celebrations  at  six,  at  seven,  and 
at  eight  o'clock,  the  last  choral,  and 
all,  apparently,  well  attended  —  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  being  present  at  the 
8  a.m.  service.  Morning  Prayers  came 
at  eleven,  with  full  services,  followed 
by  short  sermon  from  ]\Ir.  Gladstone 
the  rector  ;  the  Lessons  being  read,  as 
before,  b}-  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Premier. 

'  Of  course  visitors  were  numerous, 
and  the  church  was  crowded.  The 
village  itself  by  midday  began  to  look 
too  like  a  fair — at  least,  too  like  it  for 
an  old-fashioned  Churchman  like  the 
writer.  But  the  quiet  reality  of  the 
work,  as  it  appeared  to  one  from  even 
so  short  a  visit,  was  most  cheering  and 
encouraging.  The  rector  of  Hawarden 
and  his  assistant-clergy  evidently  mean 
work,  and  they  find  plenty  to  do. 
There  is  a  reverent  and  hearty  service ; 
a  parish  church  which  the  people  are 
learning  to  claim  as  theirs;  and  the 
happy  relation  of  village  life  —  of 
neighbours  who  are  not  strangers,  and 
of  a  tenantr}'  who  esteem  sincerely 
both  squire  and  rector — that  gives  one 
hope  for  Hawarden,  and,  indeed,  for 
interests  much  wider  than  any  which 
may  be  confined  within  the  limits  of 
Hawarden  parish  and  church.' 
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On  the  26th  of  October.  1875,  there 
were  some  interesting  proceedings  at 
Ha  warden.  On  that  day  about  550 
of  the  cottage  tenantry  were  feasted 
in  a  tent  in  the  Castle  grounds, 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  heir, 
Mr.  "William  H.  Gladstone,  whose 
health,  with  that  of  his  wife,  was 
warmly  received.  Mr.  Grladstone  after- 
wards addressed  those  present,  remark- 
ing that  there  was  nothing  more 
characteristic  of  the  country  in  which 
we  lived  than  a  meeting  of  this  de- 
scription. On  the  following  day  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone  entertained  a  se- 
cond batch  of  upwards  of  400  tenants. 

Nor  has  the  intellectual  and  social 
welfare  of  the  villagers  been  neglected, 
and  amongst  other  valuable  addresses 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given,  a  de- 
servedly high  place  must  be  awarded  to 
a  lectm'e  he  delivered  in  the  Boys' 
School,  Hawai'den,  upon  the  late  Dr. 
Hook,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Dr.  Hook 
was  greatly  beloved  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  various  members  of  his  family, 
and  dwelling  upon  the  Dean's  character, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  : — '  He 
proved  his  religious  stability  by  holding 
his  ground  without  change  of  any 
kind,  except  that  as  his  mind  became 
more  matured  he  became  more  Liberal. 
He  held  rigidly  by  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  all  must  feel  that  that  Church  and 
the  particular  form  of  religion  had  a 
very  great  ornament  in  Dr.  Hook.  He 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  natural 
mental  abilities,  which  were  largely 
cultivated  and  improved  by  his  mar- 
vellous assiduity.     He  was  eminently 


what  was  called  a  "  John  Bull."  He 
inherited  from  his  ancestors  and  im- 
bibed from  the  time  in  which  he  lived 
particular  prejudices.  In  those  time-;, 
sixty  years  ago,  it  was  part  of  the  duty 
of  every  Englishman  to  hate  the 
French,  and  Dr.  Hook,  wishing  to  do 
his  duty  as  an  Englishman,  hated  the 
Trench.  As  it  was  part  of  every 
Englishman's  creed  then  to  hate  the 
Pope,  Dr.  Hook  hated  him  also.  He 
had  prejudices  of  that  kind,  but  they 
were  all  upon  the  surface,  and  his 
character  was  such  that  had  either  a 
Frenchman  or  the  Pope  ever  stood  in 
any  need,  and  Dr.  Hook  could  have 
helped  him,  he  would  have  done  it 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  But  it 
was  not  of  this  that  he  wished  to  speak. 
These  were  on  the  surface  of  his  cha- 
racter. What  he  wanted  to  point  out 
to  them  was  the  character  of  the  man. 
It  was  the  qualities  of  the  man's  heart, 
it  was  the  feature  which  marked  his 
conduct,  which,  in  his  opinion,  rendered 
him  an  admirable  pattern  to  us,  and 
one  that  was  nothing  less  than  de- 
lightful to  contemplate. 

'  The  Pa/l  Mall  Gazelle  was  not  a 
journal  likely  to  lean  with  any  undue 
prejudice  towards  a  clergyman,  yet  in 
a  review  of  Dr.  Hook's  biography  in 
that  paper  the  reviewer  said,  "  This  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  biographies 
we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time. 
The  character  of  the  man  himself,  so 
strong,  fresh,  and  original,  lends  a 
charm  to  every  page,  which  is  often 
wanting  in  the  biographies  of  most 
eminent  men."  It  was  that  character 
which   he  (the  lecturer)   desired,  in  a 
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very  imperfect  and  hasty  manner,  to 
set  before  his  hearers,  and  the  qualities 
wliich  he  set  before  them  were  those 
wliich  they  would  all  readily  appreciate 
— his  intense  reality,  sincerity,  trans- 
parency, truthfulness,  and  directness, 
from  which  he  never  deviated.  They 
mig'ht   sometimes  find   bits  of   temper 


to  make  him  a  model  deserving  of  care- 
ful observation  ;  but  along  with  these 
he  had  an  immense  fund  of  sympathy, 
an  extraordinary  j'ower  of  loving,  a 
desire  to  love  and  be  loved,  and  to 
these  he  added  an  indefatigable 
diligence ;  and  in  the  rear  of  his 
'character,    he    was   a    great    lover    of 
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to  which  a  minute  critic  might  make 
objection,  but  they  never  found  him 
going  one  inch  to  the  right  or  left 
from  the  straightforward  line  of 
sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  true  man- 
hood ;  and  these  were,  after  all,  the 
qualities  that  most  of  all  required  to 
be  held  up  to  admiration,  to  be  studied 
and  to  be  imitated.  These  were  not 
his  only  great  qualities,  although  if 
they  had  been  they  would  have  gone  far 


geniality  and  what  is  called  fun.  All 
these  qualities  combined  in  Dr.  Hook 
in  one  harmonious  whole,  which  gave 
to  his  life  qualities  which  he  would 
call  nobleness.  In  a  passage  which 
occurred  in  a  sermon  which  Dr.  Hook 
hud  preached  when  he  became  Dean 
of  Chichester  he  had  shown  where  he 
found  the  seci-et  of  his  nobleness, 
and  that  was  in  doing  his  duty  tho- 
roughly, however  exalted  or  however 
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luwly,  in  that  sphere  of  life  in  which 
it  had  pleased  God  to  place  him.' 

After  sketching  the  career  of  Dr. 
Hook,  from  his  ed^icatiou  at  Win- 
chester to  his  appointment  as  Dean  of 
Chichester,  Mr.  Gladstone  mentioned 
as  a  proof  of  the  deep  yet  familiar 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
working  classes,  that  long  after  he  left 
Leeds — where  he  was  vicar  for  many 
years — he  went  by  the  name  of  '  t'owd 
Vicar.'  The  literary  labours  of  Dr. 
Houk,  the  pure  unselfishness  of  his 
character,  and  his  ardent  friendship 
for  Lord  Hatherley,  were  all  next 
touched  upon,  and  then  Mr.  Glad- 
stone went  on  to  remark  that  he 
regarded  the  subject  of  his  discourse 
as  a  hero. 

'  As  he  had  conceived  the  idea  that 
Dr.  Hook  was  a  hero,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  ascertain  what  people  said 
were  the  qualities  of  heroism.  In  Dr. 
Latliam's  dictionary  a  hero  is  described 
as  a  man  eminent  for  bravery  ;  but  he 
was  not  quite  satisfied  with  that  defini- 
tion, because  some  men  were  eminent 
for  bravery  whose  bravery  was  simply 
animal  braver}',  and  there  were  many 
other  kinds  of  excellence  besides 
bravery.  He  then  turned  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  dictionary,  and  found  there 
two  definitions  of  heroism,  one  a  man 
eminent  for  bravery,  and  the  second  a 
man  of  the  highest  class  in  any 
respect.  Tliat  seemed  to  be  coming 
nearer  to  tlic  mark  ;  but  even  there 
he  must  make  a  further  limitation. 
There  were  many  means  of  develop- 
ing greatness,  which  did  not  seem  to 
him     to     constitute      heroism.        Mr. 


Carlyle  had  written  a  book  of  extra- 
ordinary ability,  called  "  Lectures  on 
Heroes,"  and  in  this  he  named,  among 
others,  Napoleon.  Now,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  Napoleon  was 
a  hero.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  ever  born. 
There  was  more  power  concentrated 
in  that  brain  than  in  any  brain 
probably  born  for  centuries.  That 
he  was  a  great  man  in  the  sense  of" 
being  a  man  of  transcendent  power 
there  was  no  doubt,  but  his  life  was 
tainted  with  selfishness  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  he  was  not  read}'  to  admit 
a  man  whose  life  was  fundamentally 
tainted  with  selfishness  was  a  hero. 
A  greater  hero  than  Napoleon  was 
the  captain  of  a  ship  which  was  run 
down  in  the  Channel  three  or  four 
years  ago,  who,  when  his  ship  was 
quivering  and  the  water  was  gurgling 
round  her,  and  the  boats  had  been 
lowered  to  save  such  persons  as  could 
be  saved,  stood  by  the  bulwarks  with 
a  pistol  in  his  hand  and  threatened  to 
shoot  dead  the  first  man  who  endea- 
voured to  get  into  the  boat  until  every 
woman  and  child  was  provided  for. 

'  His  (Mr.  Gladstone's)  true  idea  of  a 
hero  was  this.  A  hero  was  a  man  who 
must  have  ends  beyond  himself,  in 
casting  himself,  as  it  were,  out  of  him 
self,  and  must  pursue  those  ends  by 
means  which  were  honourable  and  law- 
ful, otherwise  he  might  deijenerate  into 
a  wild  enthusiasm.  He  must  do  this 
without  distortion  or  disturbance  of  his 
nature  as.  a  man,  because  there  were 
cases  of  men  wdio  were  heroes  in  a 
great  part,  but  who  were  so  excessively 
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given  to  certain  ideas  and  objects  of 
their  own  that  they  lost  all  the  projjor- 
tion  of  their  nature.  There  were  other 
ecclesiastical  heroes,  who,  by  giving 
undue  prominence  to  one  idea,  lost  the 
just  proportion  of  things  and  became 
simply  men  of  one  idea.  A  man  to  be 
a  hero  must  pursue  ends  beyond  him- 
self by  legitimate  means.  He  must 
pursue  them  as  a  man,  not  as  a  dreamer. 
He  must  not  give  to  some  one  idea  a 
disproportionate  weight  which  it  did 
not  deserve,  and  forget  everything  else 
which  belonged  to  the  perfection  and 
excellence  of  human  nature.  If  he  did 
all  this  he  was  a  hero,  even  if  he  had 
not  very  great  powers,  and  if  he  had 
great  powers,  then  he  was  a  consum- 
mate hero.  Such  a  man,  he  contended, 
was  Dr.  Hook,  and  he  certainly  de- 
served the  best  title  which  he  had 
given  him.  He  was  a  man  who  made 
heroic  sacrifices,  which  had  earned  for 
him  a  secure  and  lofty  place  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  annals  of  the  bloodless  war- 
fare of  the  Gospel,  and  he  was  held  as 
a  benefactor  in  the  fond  recollection  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-country- 
men.' 

'  The  ex-Premier,  Mr.  Gladstone,' 
wrote  the  Wrexham  Guardian,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1876,  '  has  been  occupy- 
ing his  retirement  with  other  labours 
than  political  or  literary.  An  enor- 
mous beech-tree  was  lately  drawn  from 
Hawarden  Park  by  seven  horses  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Bracegirdle  and  Son, 
timber  merchants,  Northwich,  to  the 
Wrexham  goods  station  of  the  Connah's 
Quay  Eailway,  for  transit  to  Man- 
chester.    It  was  felled  by  Mr.   Glad- 


stone, who,  notwithstanding  that  it 
measured  thirteen  feet  in  circumference, 
accomplished  his  laborious  but  agree- 
able task  in  less  than  six  hours.  The 
tree  contained  over  200  cubic  feet,  and 
weighed  nearly  nine  tons.  Experienced 
"  fellers  "  tell  us  that  the  ex-Premier 
did  his  work  in  a  thorough  business- 
like manner,  and  quite  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  purchasers.' 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1877,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  visited  at  Hawarden 
Castle  by  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  Bolton  Liberal  Association,  num- 
bering about  1,400.  He  at  once  gave 
them  permission  to  see  the  grounds, 
but  at  first  declined  to  address  them. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  informed 
them  that  he  and  his  son  were  about 
to  fell  a  tree  in  the  park,  and  he  would 
then  reply  to  any  vote  of  thanks  they 
might  wish  to  propose  to  him.  About 
four  o'clock,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
son,  clad  in  rough  working  suits  with 
slouch  hats,  proceeded  to  a  large  ash- 
tree  about  fifteen  feet  in  circumference, 
in  a  distant  i^avt  of  the  park,  and  set 
to  work  to  fell  it  in  presence  of  the 
whole  body  of  spectators.  Before  be- 
ginning, they  threw  off  hat,  coat,  and 
neckerchief,  till  they  had  on  only  check 
shirts  and  rough  light  pants  ;  and  as 
the  chips  flew  at  the  stroke  of  their 
axes,  the  admiring  excursionists  picked 
up  some  of  the  fragments,  and  care- 
fully treasured  them  as  mementoes  of 
their  visit.  As  some  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  waiting,  the  excui'sionists 
sang  several  glees,  and,  as  the  ex- 
Premier  paused  to  breathe  awhile, 
crowds    gathered   round   him    with   a 
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dew  to  shaking  hands.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone granted  the  favour  to  the  ladies 
of  the  company,  but  refused  it  to  the 
men.  The  excursionists  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  ]Mi-s.  Glad- 
stone for  their  kindness  in  allowing 
the  use  of  the  park,  and  for  their  pre- 
sence on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Gladstone 
renlied  to  the  vote,  leaning  on  liis  axe, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so 


handle  of  ebony,  and  the  axe  was  en- 
closed in  a  polished  ornamental  oak 
case.  Accompanying  the  axe  was  an 
address,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
scribers, expressing  admiration  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  policy  as  a 
statesman.  Mr.  Gladstone  sent  the 
following  reply  to  the  address  : — '  The 
axe  of  which  you  announce  the  de- 
spatch has  reached  me  in  due  course 
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man}'  persons  present  enjoying  the 
fresh  air  and  the  scenerj^  of  the  park. 
He  went  on  to  speak  at  length  of  the 
contrast  between  life  in  town  and 
country,  and  said  he  trusted  that  the 
time  would  come  when  the  contrast 
would  not  be  so  e:reat  as  now. 

"When  Mr.  Gladstone  comjileted  his 
sixty-ninth  year,  on  the  29th  Decem- 
ber, IS7S,  he  received  on  the  occasion 
a  silver  axe,  of  the  size  of  an  American 
axe,  bearing  the  inscription,  '  Presented 
to  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.,  by  a  few  admiring  friends.'  The 
head  of  the  axe  was  of  solid  silver,  the 


this  afternoon.  I  beg  you  to  accept 
and  to  convey  to  the  subscribers  my 
thanks  for  this  beautiful  and  tasteful 
gift.  Its  qualities  are  of  themselves  a 
lesson,  for  it  is  strong,  solid,  of  in- 
trinsic value,  not  easy  to  be  injured, 
and  not  intended  to  injure  anything 
else. — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  j'ours  very 
faithfully  and  obediently,  "W.  E.  Glad- 
stone.' 

Some  very  entertaining  passages  in 
relation  to  Hawarden  appear  in  Canon 
Ashwell's  '  Life  of  Bishop  "Wilber- 
force.'  This  distinguished  prelate  was 
a  very  frequent  visitor  at   Hawarden 
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Castle.  The  Rov.  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
D.l).,  son  of  the  philanthropist  William 
Wilberforce,  was  born  in  the  year  1805, 
and  was  educated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  In  lS-'50  he  was  appointed 
Rector  of  Brightstone,  and  subse- 
quently became  Archdeacon  of  Surrey, 
Canon  of  Winchester,  and  Dean  of 
Westminster.  In  1845  he  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Oxford,  over  which 
see  lie  presided  for  many  years.  At 
the  time  of  his  death — which  resulted 
from  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  riding 
over  the  Surrey  hills — he  was  Bishop 
of  W^inchester.  The  deceased  prelate 
was  an  able  man  all  round,  and  equally 
distinguished  in  the  Senate  as  in  the 
pulpit. 

The  following  entry  in  the  Bishop's 
diary,  dated  October  23rd,  1855,  was 
made  while  he  was  staying  at  Ha- 
wardcn  : — '  Walked  with  Gladstone 
and  R.  Phillimore.  Much  talk  with 
Gladstone  as  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal.  His  weighty  objections  to 
my  plan.  As  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  Bill,  would  in  limine  complain 
of  the  treatment  of  having  bills  in- 
volving these  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  brought  in,  un- 
settling all  things  with  no  reasonable 
hope  of  carrying  them.  Would  have 
the  bishops  say,  Show  us  j^our  mea- 
sure, and  before  we  enter  upon  it,  in- 
form us  what  relation  it  bears  to  j'our 
other  sessional  measures.  Is  it,  with 
the  exception  of  the  war,  &c.,  to  be 
(he  measure  which  you  mean  to  press 
forward  with  the  whole  force  of  3'our 
government?  If  not,  we  must  protest 
against  +his   way  of  dealing  witli  such 


subjects.  He  and  Phillimore  very 
strong  against  the  seven  chancellors. 
First,  an  entire  alteration  for  insuffi- 
cient purpose  of  all  our  proceedings. 
Secondly,  an  entire  variation  from  the 
whole  Canon  Law  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom of  all  time.  Thirdly,  because 
it  is  an  attempt  to  throw  the  English 
and  Irish  Establishments  into  a  sort  ot 
hotchpot ;  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of 
strengthening,  but  with  the  high  pro- 
bability by  storing  up  an  opposition  of 
weakening,  the  Irish  branch,  and  cer- 
tainly injuring  the  English.  Further, 
as  to  the  Supreme  Court,  he  would 
place,  1st,  the  old  bill  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  with  Lord  Derby's  sug- 
gested amendments,  i.e.,  a  reference 
which  would  not  be  binding  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Province  who  should  be 
bound  to  hear  theological  arguments 
thereon,  and  return  their  opinion ; 
2ndly,  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  William 
IV.,  so  as  simply  to  return  to  the  old 
law ;  3rdly,  standing  still ;  4thly,  the 
letting  the  lay  court  as  a  lay  court 
decide  the  individual,  and  trying  to 
guard  the  precedent.  Gladstone  looks 
forward  to  clerical  chancellors  when 
the  clergy  are  educated  for  it  here- 
after.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  the  following 
letter,  dated  Hawarden,  March  26, 
1S5G,  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on  the 
death  of  his  son,  Herbert : — '  ^ly  dear 
Bishop  of  Oxford, — We  learned  the 
sad  news  through  your  letter  to  Mrs. 
Herbert,  and  I  cannot  avoid  writing  a 
line  to  assure  j-ou  that  we  are  sharers 
in  your  grief.  You  are  called  to  great 
powers  and  great  duties,   but   also  to 
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great  trials  and  sorrows.  I  remember 
perceiving  from  a  sermon  you  preached 
at  the  consecration  of  a  church  near 
Belvoir,  how  deep  was  the  old  wound 
in  your  heart ;  none  there  knew  how 
often  and  in  many  waj's  it  would  be 
re-opened.  But  an  office  such  as  that 
you  bear,  and  in  the  times  in  which 
you  bear  it,  may  well  require  to  raise 
any  man  to  the  height  of  its  work,  and 
its  power  is  an  undoubted  discipline.  It 
is  difficult  to  express  anything  of  s^nn- 
pathy  and  to  refer  to  the  fountain  of 
help  without  seeming  to  teach  ;  there- 
fore, let  my  words  be  few,  and  as 
through  the  grace  of  God  j^our  strength 
has  been  equal  to  your  day,  so  may  it 
yet  be,  and  even  more  abundantly. 
We  shall  perhaps  hear  of  j'ou  when  we 
come  to  town  ;  no  long  repose,  I  know, 
can  be  permitted  you.  Do  not  think  of 
which  I  have  written 
my  wife's  part  and  my  own. 
Ever  affectionately  yours,  W,  E.  Glad- 
stone.' 

Some  further  extracts  from  the 
Bishop's  diary  may  be  given,  seeing 
that  tliey  refer  most  closely  to  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs.  Being  at 
Netherby,  the  seat  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  Dr.  Wilberforce  wrote  : — '  Sir 
James  Graham — very  high  estimate  of 
Gladstone.  In  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word  Liberal  —  of  the  greatest 
power  —  very  much  the  first  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  detested  by 
the  aristocracy  for  his  succession  duty: 
the  most  truly  Conservative  measure 
passed  in  my  recollection.  Just  reading 
De  Tocqueville,  and  when  I  read  his 
statement   that  unequal   taxation    was 


answering  this 
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the  most  effective  of  all  the  causes  oi 
the  Revolution,  I  thought  at  once  of 
Gladstone  and  the  succession  duty. 
He  must  rise  to  the  lead  in  such  a 
Government  as  ours  in  spite  of  all  that 
hatred  to  him.  Lord  Melbourne  said 
to  the  Queen  :  "  Madam,  you  will  not 
like  Peel,  but  you  will  like  Aberdeen  ; 
he  is  a  gentleman."  He  has  great 
tenderness  for  the  sex.  A  most  entirely 
good  man.  Very  affectionate  and  true. 
Yielded  doubtingly  to  Gladstone  as  to 
the  competitive  admission  to  offices. 
Tlie  present  mixed  mode  of  nomination 
and  competition  most  mischievous — 
debauching  from  its  wide  extension  of 
apparent  patronage.  I  think  we  did 
wrong  in  not  resigning  at  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  war.  Aberdeen  was  all  for 
resigning.  Gladstone  was  disposed  to 
join  him.  ;  the  rest  all  against  it, 
especially  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He 
was  led  away  by  the  idea  that  he  was 
going  to  be  a  great  War  Minister. 
Gladstone  must  rise  ;  he  is  young.  He 
is  by  far  the  ablest  man  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  in  it,  in  the  long  run, 
the  ablest  man  must  lead.' 

'  They  (Austria)  look  forward  to  be 
able  to  hamper  Gladstone.  Either  he 
must  support  them,  after  his  pamphlet 
about  Naples,  or  he  must  oppose  them, 
and  then  they  can  attack  him  for 
change  of  view,  and  damage  his  cha- 
racter ;  or  he  must  approve  in  general, 
and  disapprove  of  details.  He  is  a 
wonderful  man.' 

At  a  later  period,  while  staying  at 
Hawarden,  the  Bishop  wrote  : — '  Much 
talk  with  Gladstone.  He  is  very  strouLT 
asrainst  Palmerston  and  on  the  mischitf 
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of  the  proscnt  Peelitc  position.  It 
would  be  a  great  gain  if  I  and  Sidney 
Herbert  and  Graham  could  be  taken 
out  of  the  House  and  let  them  shake 
up  the  bag  and  make  new  combinations. 
If  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
understood  one  another  all  would  be 
easy.  Palmerston  has  never  been  a 
successful  Minister.  Great  lack  of 
jjower,  and,  even  stranger,  a  principle 
of  false  shame ;  cares  not  how  much 
dirt  he  eats,  but  it  must  be  gilded. 
Palmerston  is  strong  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  he  does  not  understand 
the  House  of  Commons.'  From  other 
extracts  in  the  diary,  Mr.  Gladstone 
appears  to  have  spoken  strongly  to  the 
Bishop  upon  'the  tricks,  the  frauds,  and 
the  shuffling '  which  Lord  Palmerston 
daily  had  recourse  to  in  the  conduct  of 
political  business. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1S57, 
Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  an  important 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on 
Church  matters.  From  this  letter  we 
make  the  following  extracts  : — '  I  sit 
down  to  answer  your  letter,  although 
hurriedly,  before  sending  on  the  paper 
to  Lord  Brougham.  You  lean,  I  see, 
to  a  purely  lay  tribunal,  and  I  agree  in 
preferring  a  com-t  so  constituted  to  the 
pi'esent  one.  But  that  is  all.  I  do 
not  think  you  could  rely  on  the 
forbearance  of  such  a  court  in  treatinsr 
doctrinal  questions.  Deal  with  them 
and  decide  with  them  it  musf.  The 
scandal  of  its  doing  so,  even  when  no 
such  case  is  on  the  carpet,  is  enor- 
mous. The  sentences  could  take  effect 
on  the  Church,  and  bishops  and  clergy 
generally  could  concui'  in  giving  them 


effect.  It  seems  to  me  vain  in  logic 
and  even  demoralising  in  practice  to 
contend  that  such  sentences  may  so 
pass  and  take  effect,  and  yet  not  in 
any  real  sense  commit  the  Church. 

'  It  is  neither  Disestablishment,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Gladstone,  '  nor  even  loss 
of  dogmatic  truth,  which  I  look  upon 
as  the  greatest  danger  before  us,  but  it 
is  the  loss  of  those  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong  on  which 
Christianity  itself  must  be  built.  The 
present  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  gradually  approximating  to  the 
Erastian  theory  that  the  business  of 
an  Establishment  is  to  teach  all  sorts 
of  doctrines  and  to  provide  Christian 
Ordinances  by  way  of  comfort  for  all 
sorts  of  people,  to  be  used  at  their  own 
option.  It  must  become,  if  uncor- 
rected, in  lapse  of  time  a  thoroughly 
immoral  position.  Her  case  seems  as 
if  it  were  like  that  of  Cranmer— to  be 
disgraced  first  and  then  burned.  Now 
what  I  feel  is,  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  provides  the  means 
of  bringing  controversy  to  issue  :  not 
means  that  can  be  brought  at  all  times, 
but  means  that  are  to  be  effectually, 
though  less  determinately,  available 
for  preventing  the  general  devastation 
of  doctrine  either  by  a  positive  heresy, 
or  by  that  thesis  I  have  named  above, 
worse  than  any  heresy. 

'  Considering  that  the  condition  of 
the  Church  with  respect  to  doctrine  is 
gradually  growing  into  an  offence  to 
the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  that 
the  question  is,  shall  we  get  if  we 
can  the  means  of  giving  expression  to 
her  mind  ?  I  confess  that  I  cannot  be 
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repelled  b}'  fears  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  Episcopal  body  from  say- 
ing yes.  Let  me  have  it  if  I  can. 
For,  rCiiardini;-  the  Church  as  a  privi- 
leged and  endowed  body,  no  less  than 
as  one  with  spiritual  pi'erogatives,  I 
feel  these  two  things  :  If  the  mind  of 
those  who  rule  and  of  those  who  com- 
pose the  Church  is  deliberately  anti- 
Catliolic,  I  have  no  right  to  seek  a 
hiding-place  within  the  pale  of  her 
possessions  by  keeping  her  in  a  condi- 
tion of  voicelessness  in  which  all  are 
entitled  to  be  there,  because  none  are. 
That  is,  viewing  her  with  respect  to 
the  enjoyment  of  her  temporal  advan- 
tages :  spiritually,  how  can  her  life  be 
saved  by  stopping  her  from  the  exer- 
cise of  functions  essential  to  her  con- 
dition ?  It  may  be  said,  she  is  sick ; 
wait  till  she  is  well.  My  answer  is, 
she  is  getting  more  and  more  sick  in 
regard  to  her  own  function  of  authori- 
tatively declaring  the  truth  ;  let  us 
see  whether  her  being  called  upon  so 
to  declare  it  may  not  be  the  remedy, 
or  a  remedy  at  least.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  want  of  combined  and  respon- 
sible ecclesiastical  action  is  one  of  the 
main  evils,  and  that  the  regular  duty 
of  such  action  will  tend  to  check  the 
spirit  of  individualism,  and  to  restore 
that  belief  in  a  Churcli  which  we  have 
almost  lost.  The  bishops  will  act 
much  better  from  acting  in  the  way 
])roposed,  and  the  very  law  which  com- 
mits it  to  them  so  to  act  will  in  itself 
not  only  do  much  for  the  ecclesiastical 
principles  of  our  constitution,  but  still 
more  I  believe  for  the  healthiness  of 
our  moral  tone.' 


A  few  years  ago  an  article,  wlrch 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at 
the  time,  was  published  in  one  of  the 
weekly  journals,  describing  the  mode 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  at  Hawarden. 
Touching  first  upon  the  interior  of 
the  castle,  the  writer  remarked  that, 
'Oriental  jars  and  costly  cabinets  of 
Japanese  lacquer  are  scattered  about 
the  handsome  rooms  with  tasteful  care- 
lessness, and  here  and  there  are  speci- 
mens of  art  needlework,  in  the  revival 
of  which  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  known  to 
take  great  interest.  But  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  house  is  the  vast  floud 
of  books,  which  no  one  apartment  can 
contain.  Out  of  one  library  into 
another,  and  into  drawing-room  and 
dining-room,  books  have  ilowed  in  a 
resistless  stream,  pushing  other  things 
aside,  and  establishing  themselves  in 
their  place.  There  are  books  new  and 
old,  rare  and  common,  choice  editions 
and  ordinary  manuals  of  reference,  pon- 
derous tomes  of  controversial  theology 
and  snappish  little  pamphlets  on  the 
currency,  with  other  equally  light  and 
pleasant  subjects.  Over  all  reigns  that 
air  of  easy  and  natural  luxury  which 
forms  the  principal  charm  of  the  Eng- 
lish countr^'-house  proper,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  comfortless  vastness 
of  foreign  chateaux  and  the  pretentious 
splendour  of  the  suburban  villa  of  the 
iioiiveau  ricJie.  The  castellan,  however, 
is  no  admirer  of  nooks  and  snuggeries, 
loving  most  to  get  through  his  morn- 
ing reading  in  an  especially  large  a|)art- 
ment,  garnished  with  moveable  book- 
shelves—  a  transparent  hive  for  a 
working  bee — amid  abundant    air  and 
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floods  of  bunshine.  "  Air  and  light," 
and  plenty  of  them,  are  among  his 
prime  conditions  of  existence.' 

The  occupant  of  the  castle,  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  was  thus  described 
by  the  writer  : — '  As  tlie  hermit  of 
Hawarden  steps  across  his  cell,  he 
presents  few  indications  of  advancing 
age.  He  loves  to  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion of  again  taking  a  "  leading  part " 
in  the  history  of  his  country.  He  is, 
he  says,  "  too  old "  to  again  advance 
into  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  and  for 
the  future  he  wishes  nothing  more 
than  such  space  as  the  Fates  may  allow 
of  lettered  ease.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  either  mental  or  physical 
decay.  The  grey  hair  has  become 
thinner  ;  the  face  a  shade  paler  than 
of  old ;  but  the  square  shoulders  have 
not  shrunk,  the  expression  is  eager  as 
ever,  and  the  figure  is  still  erect. 
More  striking  yet  is  the  youthful  feeling 
of  the  great  Liberal  leader.  The 
statesman  who  could  form  and  almost 
carry  out  in  its  integrity  a  colossal 
scheme  for  giving  "  justice  to  Ireland  " 
flings  off  the  weariness  of  toil,  and 
takes  refuge,  after  a  morning  spent  in 
congenial  occujjation,  in  pleasant  con- 
verse with  his  visitors.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  ever  been  an  "  early  man."  Since 
his  retirement  in  Flintshire,  he  is,  if 
possible,  earlier  than  before.  Shortly 
after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
walks  down  to  prayers  at  the  village 
church.  Early  devotion  and  breakfast 
over,  the  remainder  of  the  morning, 
till  the  gong  sounds  at  two  o'clock,  is 
devoted  to  work — to  reading,  writing, 
meditation,   or  to   the   performance  of 


arithmetical  feats  which  no  Cabinet 
minister  has  ever  surpassed.  Luncheon 
over— it  may  interest  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  to  Mark  Twain  concerning 
the  importance  of  fish  as  "  brain-food," 
and  was  recommended  to  "  begin  with 
a  couple  of  whales,"  to  know  that  the 
great  finance  Minister  drinks  bitter 
beer  with  his  luncheon — there  is  more 
reading,  or,  if  there  be  visitors  in  the 
house,  pleasant  gossip,  or,  if  the  weather 
be  tempting,  long  walks  to  be  taken  or 
tough  oaks  to  be  hewn. 

'  Loving  air  and  exercise,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  a  singularly  temperate  man  in 
his  meat  and  drink.  Still,  he  is  onlv 
abstemious,  not  ascetic.  A  glass  or 
two  of  claret  at  dinner,  and  sometimes 
a  glass  of  port,  that  nectar  of  orators, 
satisfy  his  very  moderate  requirements 
for  stimulant.  For  the  information  of 
intending  orators  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  a  single  egg,  newly  laid,  beaten 
up  in  sherry,  and  secured  in'  a  tiny 
glass  jar,  is  the  fortifier  witli  which  he 
supplies  himself  when  about  to  make 
one  of  his  great  speeches  of  three  or 
four  hours'  duration.  Constitutionally 
full  of"  dash"  and  "  go,"  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  yet,  like  his  friend  Mr.  Bright, 
deficient  in  that  sporting  instinct  sup- 
posed to  be  inherent  in  the  Briton, 
and,  if  induced  to  be  present  at  a  fox- 
hunt, would  undoubtedly  sympathise 
with  the  fox.  He  takes  small  account 
of  Nimrod  and  his  kind ;  he  cares  not 
to  "  witch  the  world  with  noble  horse- 
manship ;  "  nor  is  he  a  son  of  Nimshi, 
to  affright  the  peaceable  rustics  by 
driving  "  furiously.'" ' 

The  "  interviewer  "  thus  commented 
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upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  favourite  recrea- 
tion : — '  Sawing  wood  has  long  been 
known  as  an  excellent  exercise,  but  it 
is  dull  work  compared  with  the  plea- 
sure of  striking  at  a  huge  tree,  putting 
out  of  the  question  the  possibility  of 
mentally  coupling  with  each  well-aimed 
blow  the  destruction  of  a  political 
opponent.  In  wood-cutting  dc><habiU(i 
so  little  dues  the  lord  of  the  soil  look 


comedy-part  on  his  own  or  his  son's 
lawn.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say 
that  on  the  occasion  of  popular  cele- 
brations, of  local  fancy- fairs  and  cottage- 
gardoning  shows,  Mr.  Gladstone  plays 
down  to  the  level  of  his  audience.  On 
the  contrary,  he  exhibits  just  sufficient 
sympathy  to  raise  them  to  enthusiasm, 
and  no  more.' 

After    this    came    an    amusing    de- 
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like  himself  tliat  he  has  often  been 
accosted  l)y  "  practical "  hands,  and 
received,  meekly  as  is  his  wont,  a  lesson 
from  them,  the  practical  hand  remain- 
ing all  tlio  while  ignorant  of  the  manner 
of  man  he  was  addressing.  In  his 
moments  of  mental  and  physical  relaxa- 
tion, the  Napoleon  of  orator}'  (whose 
heavy  artillery  is  always  brought  up 
at  the  right  moment)  and  the  champion 
of  amateur  woodmen  vanish  in  the 
genial  host,  whose  high  spirits  break 
out  at  every  moment,  and  who  is  never 
more  rejoiced  than  when  he  ca!i  pla}'  a 


scription  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  reception 
of  a  Lancashire  deputation.  '  The 
portals  of  Hawarden  Park  are  opened 
widel}'  enough  and  its  proprietor  is 
untiring  in  receiving  deputations  and 
speaking  to  excursionists  and  demon- 
strations of  a  local  character.  It  is 
but  a  little  while  since  the  Leigh  and 
T^-ldesley  Liberal  Societies  were 
received  in  Hawarden  Park  with  a 
few  words  from  INIr.  Gladstone,  and 
then  roamed  over  the  demesne  at  their 
will.  The}-  occupied  the  older  castle 
in  force.      They  pulled  sprigs  off  the 
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trees.  Some  of  the  more  adventurous 
spirits  essayed  to  climb  the  low  wall 
which  separates  the  garden  from  the 
park,  clawing  its  ivy  covering  some- 
what rudely  in  the  attempt.  At  one 
moment  it  looked  as  if  the  pretty 
Hower-garden,  with  its  bright  patches 
of  scarlet  geranium,  yellow  calceolaria, 
and  blue  forget-me-not,  were  about  to 
undergo  an  invasion  ;  but  a  few  of  the 
sterner  spirits  I'ecalled  the  too  daring 
invaders,  the  (lowers  remained  intact, 
and  the  ivy  was  only  slightly 
damaged.  Then  the  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  Liberal  cause  lit  their 
short  pipes,  and  by  circulating  over  the 
sloping  lawn  added  greatly  to  its 
liveliness,  if  not  to  its  beaut3^  About 
two  o'clock  all  of  the  "  Leigh  brigade" 
that  could  be  got  down  out  of  the  trees 
and  weaned  from  the  attractions  of  the 
Glynne  Arms  collected  close  to  the 
house,  and  equipped  with  a  formid- 
able band,  opened  fire  with  a  selection 
of  popular  airs.  Dancing  soon  com- 
menced, and  was  kept  iip  with  some 
spirit  until  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  shortly  address  the 
Liberals  of  Leigh.  Then  ensued  wait- 
ing and  impatience,  as  ever  and  again 
the  brass  band  set  up  a  wail,  as  if  im- 
ploring the  host  to  come  out. 

'  At  last  he  emerged  from  behind  his 
own  marble  bust,  advanced  to  the  low 
wall,  and  after  reiterating  his  welcome, 
proceeded  to  address  his  Lancashire 
guests  in  a  style  which  somewhat 
bewildered  them.  After  a  few  remarks 
on  the  old  castle,  he  pointed  out  that 
they  were  in  Flintshire  in  Wales,  and 
"the  Welsh  were  a  very  good  people  ;  " 


adding  that  he  '  should  bo  glad  to  bear 
testimony  to  their  good  qualities  even 
if  they  were  Tories,  but  was  still  more 
delighted  to  do  so  as  they  were  sound 
Liberals.'  The  Lancashire  "  lads " 
looked  at  one  another  and  shouted  on 
principle,  but  they  did  not  quite  "  see 
it."  Mr.  Gladstone  continued  that "  the 
Welsh  very  rarely  committed  crimes 
of  violence — hardly  ever  those  of  the 
first  magnitude — and  that  the  judges 
on  circuit  were  often  presented  with 
white  gloves."  Young  Lancashire 
looked  puzzled,  and  could  not  quite 
bring  it  home  to  its  mind  that  it  was 
being  "  chaffed."  Young  Lancashire 
laughed  and  cheered  nevertheless.  The 
host  then  went  on  to  describe  the 
beauties  of  the  park,  alluded  to  the 
various  points  of  view,  and  particularly 
directed  attention  to  a  magnificent  oak- 
tree  on  the  right,  and  a  superb  beech 
with  massive  foliage  drooping  grace- 
fully on  the  opposite  side,  as  if  doing 
homage  to  the  superior  powers  of  en- 
durance possessed  by  its  rival.  "  We 
are  very  proud  of  our  trees,"  continued 
Mr.  Gladstone,  "  and  are  therefore 
getting  anxious,  as  the  beech  has 
already  shown  symptoms  of  decay. 
We  set  great  store  by  our  trees." 
"  Why,  then,"  roared  a  Lancashire  lad, 
"  do  you  cut  'em  down  as  you  do  ?  " 
The  riposte  was  swift  and  sudden — 
the  rapier-tkrust  of  Valentine  to  the 
bludgeon-blow  of  Orson.  "  AVe  cut 
down  that  we  may  improve.  We  re- 
move rottenness  that  we  may  restore 
health  by  letting  in  air  and  light.  A<> 
a  good  Liberal  you  ought  to  under- 
stand that."     Lancashire  set  up  a  roar 
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of  delight,  and  the  discomfited  inter- 
rogator came  in  for  many  a  fleer  from 
his  companions,  who  had  not  been  bold 
enough  to  "  bell  the  cat." 

'  Having  now  saiisfied  his  own  sense 
of  humour  and  that  of  his  auditors,  the 
member  for  Greenwich  continued  in 
hiffh  STOod  humour  to  banter  the  "  lads  " 
on  their  taste  for  music  in  general,  but 
avoided  all  reference  to  the  brass  band 
from  v/hich  he  had  suffered  during  the 
day.  During  the  whole  of  the  speech, 
or  rather  the  pleasant  talk  on  the  lawn, 
Mrs.  Gladstone  remained  by  the  side  of 
her  husband,  nursing  her  grandchild, 
and  when  she  was  alluded  to  as  his 
"  missis,"  a  ringing  cheer  went  up  from 
the  assembled  lads,  and  the  lasses  were 
fairly  beside  themselves  with  joy.  A 
Welsh  shower  damped  the  conclusion 
of  the  fete  ;  but  the  six  hundred  drifted 
out  of  the  park,  and  trudged  away  to 
the  railway-station  at  Queensferry  in  a 
high  state  of  enthusiasm,  one  ancient 
gentleman  complaining  that  the  crowd 
had  kept  him  from  approaching  his 
idol.  "  Ah  shou'd  ha'  loiked  to  ha' 
shook  hands  wi'  'im,  and  ah  could  ha' 
died  'appy,"  murmured  the  elderly 
"  lad,"  as  he  "  made  a  bee  line  "  for  the 
Glynne  Arms.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  memorable  re- 
ception at  Chester  and  Havvarden  on 
his  return  from  his  first  Midlothian 
campaign,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1S79.  A  writer  in  the  Da/Ii/  News 
thus  described  the  scene  : — '  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's train  was  timed  to  arrive  at 
Chester  at  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  long  before  that  hour  an 
immense    concourse   of   spectators   had 


assembled  in  the  square  in  front  of  the 
general  station.  It  was  intended  to 
give  the  right  Ion.  gentleman  an  en- 
thusiastic ■welcome  on  his  arrival,  and 
it  was  further  intended  that  a  torch- 
light procession  should  accompany  him 
some  distance  on  his  way  to  Hawarden. 
For  this  purpose  several  hundred  torches 
had  been  ordered  from  London,  but  thej' 
had  not  arrived,  and  at  four  o'clock  no 
lights  had  been  obtained.  Some  one 
happily  suggested  tarred  rope,  and 
lengths  of  rope  were  obtained  from  a 
shipwright's  yard,  and  cut  into  2-ft. 
lengths.  These,  dipped  in  petroleum, 
made  capital  torches.  When  the 
station  was  reached,  the  crowd  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  inside. 
There  was  a  delay  of  half  an  hour  in 
the  arrival  of  the  train,  and  the  time 
was  spent  in  perfecting  the  arrange- 
ments. A  passage  was  formed  from 
the  station  doors  to  the  ari'ival  platform, 
at  the  end  of  which  stood  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  Sir  Thomas  Frost, 
President  of  the  Chester  Liberal  As- 
sociation, Lady  Frost,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Chester. 

'  As  soon  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
espied  ringing  cheers  were  given,  and 
when  he  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  had  been 
presented  with  two  pretty  bouquets  of 
flowers  by  Lady  Frost  and  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Dickson,  they  were  closed  in  upon  and 
half  carried  to  their  carriage,  which  was 
in  waiting.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  ap- 
peared outside  the  station  there  was  a 
scene  of  indescribable  enthusiasm.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  stroets 
were  studded  with  human  heads,  and 
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countless  upturned  faces  shone  in  the 
ghare  of  hundreds  of  torches.  The 
ciieers  were  a<fain  and  again  renewed, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  car- 
riage could  be  started.  Mr.  Gladstone 
repeatedly  bowed  to  the  plaudits  of 
his  admirers.  Thousands  of  spectators 
lined  the  streets  and  the  rows,  and  the 
cheers  were  loud  and  continuous  as  the 
procession  marched  through  City  Eoad, 
Forgate  Street,  Eastgate  Street,  and 
the  Grosvenor  Eoad ;  in  fact,  the 
entire  city  had  turned  out  to  do 
honour  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
scene  as  the  procession  passed  through 
the  quaint  and  narrow  streets  of  Ches- 
ter, lit  up  by  luiudreds  of  flambeaux, 
the  people  cheering  from  every  coign 
of  vantage,  and  handkerchiefs  waving 
from  every  window,  was  one  to  be  re- 
membered. In  Eastgate  Street  a  coun- 
tryman elbowed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  grasping  Mr.  Gladstone's 
hands,  said,  "  God  bless  thee,  owd 
mon  ;  "  another  shouted,  "  You'll  be 
Premier  aiiain  after  tliis."  ' 


At  the  City  Wall  a  stoppage  took 
place,  when  !Mr.  Gladstone  briefly  ad- 
dressed the  enormous  crowd  which  had 
gathered  round  his  carriage.  The  few 
words  of  thanks  for  the  magnificent 
reception  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter  and  his  son,  having  been  con- 
cluded, the  procession  moved  on,  but 
it  was  again  compelled  to  make  a 
stoppage  at  the  extreme  end  of  Salt- 
ney,  three  miles  from  the  Chester 
general  station.  Here  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  more  bade  the  crowd  good-night, 
and  heartily  thanked  them  for  their 
kindly  greeting,  amid  loud  cheers. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his 
family  then  drove  off  to  Hawarden 
Castle. 

These  references  to  the  domestic  life 
and  the  occupations  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  country  home  will  not,  we  trust, 
go  unappreciated  b}'  the  reader.  Such 
glimpses  of  an  eminent  statesman  are 
not  without  their  lessons,  while  they 
possess  unquestionable  interest  for  all 
his  countrymen. 
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